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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


"IN  this  work,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  complete  and 
^  connected  account,  from  a  physical  standpoint,  of  the  properties 
possessed  by  the  naturally  radio-active  bodies.  Although  the 
subject  is  comparatively  a  new  one,  our  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  radio-active  substances  has  advanced  with  great 
rapidity,  and  there  ia  now  a  very  laige  amount  of  information  on 
the  subject  scattered  throughout  the  various  scientific  journals. 

The  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  radio-active  bodies  are 
extremely  compHcated,  and  some  form  of  theory  is  essential  in 
order  to  connect  in  an  intelligible  manner  the  mass  of  experi- 
mental facts  that  have  now  been  accumulated.  I  have  found  the 
theory  that  the  atoms  of  the  radio-active  bodies  are  undergoing 
spontaneous  disintegration  extremely  serviceable,  not  only  in 
correlating  the  known  phenomena,  but  also  in  suggesting  new 
lines  of  research. 

The  interpretation  of  the  results  has,  to  a  large  extent,  been 
based  on  the  disiotegration  tbeoiy,  and  the  logical  deductions  to 
be  drawn  from  the  application  of  the  theory  to  radio-active 
phenomena  have  also  been  considered. 

The  rapid  advance  of  our  knowledge  of  radio-activity  has 
been  dependent  on  the  information  already  gained  by  research 
into  the  electric  properties  of  gases.  The  action  possessed  by  the 
tadiatioos  from  radio-active  bodies  of  producing  charged  carriers 
or  ions  in  the  gas,  has  formed  the  basis  of  an  accurate  quantitative 
method  of  examination  of  the  properties  of  the  radiations  and  of 
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radio-active  processee,  and  also  allows  us  bo  determine  with  con- 
siderable certainty  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  different 
quantities  involved. 

For  these  reasons,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  bo  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  electric  properties  of  gases,  to  the  extent  that  is 
necessary  for  the  interpretation  of  the  results  ot  measurements 
in  radio-activity  by  the  electric  method.  The  chapter  on  the 
ionization  theory  of  gases  was  written  before  the  publication 
of  J.  J.  Thomson's  recent  book  on  "Conduction  of  Electricity 
through  Gases,"  in  which  the  whole  subject  is  treated  in  a 
complete  and  connected  manner. 

A  short  chapter  has  been  added,  in  which  an  account  is  given 
of  the  methods  of  measurement  which,  in  the  experience  of  the 
writer  and  others,  are  most  suitable  for  accurate  work  in  radio- 
activity. It  is  hoped  that  such  an  account  may  be  of  some  service 
to  those  who  may  wish  to  obtain  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
methods  employed  in  radio-active  measurements. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr  W.  C.  Dampier  Whetham,  F.R.S., 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Cambridge  Physical  Series,  for  many 
valuable  suggestions,  and  for  the  great  care  and  trouble  he  has 
taken  in  revising  the  proof  sheets.  I  am  also  much  indebted  to 
my  wife  and  Miss  H.  Brooks  for  their  kind  assistance  in  correcting 
the  proofe,  and  to  Mr  R,  K.  M'^lung  for  revising  the  index. 


E.  B. 


Macdohald  Phtbicb  Buildiho, 

MoNTRKAL, 

Ftbntary,  1904. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION, 


X  FEEL  that  some  apology  is  due  to  my  readers  for  bringing 
-*-  out  at  such  an  early  date  a  new  edition  which  includes  so 
much  Dew  material,  and  in  which  the  rearrangement  is  so  extensive 
as  to  constitute  almost  a  new  work.  Though  only  a  year  has 
passed  since  the  book  first  made  its  appearance,  the  researches 
that  have  been  carried  out  in  that  time  have  been  too  numerous 
aod  of  too  important  a  character  to  permit  the  publishing  of  a 
mere  reprint,  unless  the  author  were  to  relinquish  his  purpose 
of  presenting  the  subject  as  it  stands  at  the  present  moment. 

The  three  new  chapters  which  have  been  added  possibly  con- 
stitute the  most  important  change  in  the  work.  These  chapters 
include  a  detailed  account  of  the  theory  of  successive  changes  and 
of  its  application  to  the  analysis  of  the  series  of  transformations 
which  occur  in  radium,  thorium,  and  actinium. 

The  disintegration  theory,  which  was  put  forward  in  the  first 
edition  as  an  explanation  of  radio-active  phenomena,  has  in  these 
later  researches  proved  to  be  a  most  powerful  and  valuable  method 
of  analysing  the  connection  between  the  series  of  substances  which 
arise  irom  the  transformation  of  the  radio-elements.  It  has  dis- 
closed the  origin  of  radium,  of  polonium  and  radio-tellurium,  and 
of  radio-lead,  and  now  binds  together  in  one  coherent  whole  the 
lai^  mass  of  appareotty  heterogeneous  experimental  facts  in 
radio-activity  which  have  been  accumulating  since  1896.  The 
theory  has  received  a  remarkable  measure  of  verification  in  the 
past  year,  and,  in  many  cases,  has  offered  a  quantitative  as  well 
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as  a  qualitative  ezplanabion  of  the  conaection  between  the  various 
properties  exhibited  by  the  radio-active  bodies.  In  the  light  of 
this  evidence,  radio-activity  may  claim  to  have  assumed  the 
position  of  an  independent  subject,  though  one  with  close  affinities 
to  physics  on  the  one  hand  and  to  chemistry  on  the  other. 

The  present  edition  includes  a  large  amount  of  new  material 
relating  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  radiations  and  the 
emanations.  In  the  limits  of  this  book,  it  would  have  been  found 
impossible,  even  had  it  been  thought  desirable,  to  include  more 
than  a  brief  sketch  of  the  physiological  effects  of  the  rays.  The 
literature  on  this  subject  is  already  large,  and  is  increasing  rapidly. 
For  reasons  of  space,  I  have  not  been  able  to  refer  more  than 
briefly  to  the  mass  of  papers  that  have  appeared  dealing  with  the 
examination  of  various  spring  and  well  waters,  sediments,  and  soils, 
for  the  presence  of  radio-active  matter. 

In  order  to  make  the  book  more  self-contained,  a  short  account 
has  been  given  in  Chapter  II  of  the  magnetic  field  produced  by 
an  ion  in  motion,  of  the  action  of  an  external  magnetic  and 
electric  field  upon  it,  and  of  the  determination  of  the  velocity  and 
mass  of  the  particles  constituting  the  cathode  stream. 

Two  appendices  have  been  added,  one  giving  an  account  of 
some  work  upon  the  a  rays  which  was  completed  too  late  for 
inclusion  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  book,  and  the  other  con- 
taining  a  brief  summary  of  what  is  known  in  regard  to  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  various  radio-active  minerals,  the 
localities  in  which  they  are  found,  and  their  probable  geologic 
age.  For  the  preparation  of  the  latter,  I  am  indebted  to  my 
friend  Dr  Boltwood  of  New  Haven,  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
researches,  has  had  occasion  to  analyse  most  of  these  minerals 
in  order  to  deterooine  their  content  of  uranium  and  radium.  I 
hope  that  this  account  of  radio-active  minerals  will  prove  of  value 
to  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  elucidate  the  connection  between 
the  various  radio-active  substances  and  the  inactive  products  which 
arise  from  their  transformation. 
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For  the  coDvenieDce  of  those  who  have  read  the  fltet  edition, 
a  list  of  the  sections  and  chapters  which  cODtain  the  most 
importajit  additions  and  alterations  is  added  below  the  table  of 
contents. 

The  writing  of  a  complete  account  of  a  subject  like  radio- 
activity, in  which  so  much  new  work  is  constantly  appearing,  has 
been  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty.  Among  other  things  it  has 
involved  a  continuous  revision  of  the  work  while  the  volume  was 
passing  through  the  press. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  ray  colleague  Professor  Hark- 
ness  for  the  care  and  trouble  he  has  taken  in  revising  the  proofe 
and  for  many  useful  suggestions ;  also  to  Mr  B.  K.  M'Clung  for 
his  assistance  in  correcting  some  of  the  proofe  and  in  preparing 
the  index. 


E.  B. 


M^GiLL  UmvBRBnT, 

MONTBBAL, 

9  May,  1906. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

EADIO-ACTIVE  SUBSTANCES. 

1.  IntroductloD.  The  cloae  of  the  old  and  the  beginning 
tif  the  new  century  have  been  marked  by  a  very  rapid  increase  of 
iMir  knowledge  of  that  most  important  but  comparatively  little 
known  subject — -the  connection  between  electricity  and  matter.- 
Ni  study  has  been  more  fruitful  in  surprises  to  the  investigator, 
both  from  the  remarkable  nature  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  and 
from  the  laws  controlling  them.  The  more  the  subject  is  examined, 
the  more  complex  must  we  suppose  the  constitution  of  matter  in 
order  to  explain  the  remarkable  effects  observed.  While  the 
experimental  results  have  led  to  the  view  that  the  constitution  of 
the  atom  itself  is  very  complex,  at  the  same  time  they  have 
cunfirmed  the  old  theory  of  the  discontinuous  or  atomic  structure 
of  matter.  The  study  of  the  radio-active  substances  and  of  the 
discharge  of  electricity  through  gases  has  supplied  very  strong 
experimental  evidence  in  support  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the 
ex  sting  atomic  theory.  It  has  also  indicated  that  the  atom  itself 
is  not  the  smallest  unit  of  matter,  but  is  a  complicated  structure 
made  up  of  a  number  of  smaller  bodies. 

A  great  impetus  to  the  study  of  this  subject  was  initially 
given  by  the  experiments  of  Lenard  on  the  cathode  rays,  and 
by  lUintgen's  discovery  of  the  X  rays.  An  examination  of  the 
ronductivity  imparted  to  a  gas  by  the  X  rays  led  to  a  clear  view 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  transport  of  electricity  through  gases 
by  means  of  charged  ions.  This  ionization  theory  of  gases  has 
been  shown  to  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  not  only  of  the 
e  of  electricity  through  flames  and  vapours,  but  abo  of  the 
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2  BAOIO-ACTITB  SUBSTANCES  [CH. 

complicated  phenomena  observed  when  a.  discharge  of  electricity 
passes  through  a  vacuum  tube.  At  the  same  time,  a  further 
study  of  the  cathode  rays  showed  that  they  consisted  of  a  stream 
of  material  particles,  projected  with  great  velocity,  and  possessing 
an  apparent  mass  small  compared  with  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom. 
The  connection  between  the  cathode  and  ROntgeo  rays  and  the 
nature  of  the  latter  were  also  elucidated.  Much  of  this  admirable 
experimental  work  on  the  nature  of  the  electric  discharge  has 
been  done  by  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson  and  his  students  in  the 
Cavendish  Laboratory,  Cambridge. 

An  examination  of  natural  substances,  in  order  to  see  if  they 
gave  out  dark  radiations  similar  to  X  rays,  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  radio-active  bodies  which  possess  the  property  of  spontaneously 
emitting  radiations,  invisible  to  the  eye,  but  readily  detected  by 
their  action  on  phot<^^phic  plates  and  their  power  of  discharging 
electrified  bodies.  A  detailed  study  of  the  radio-active  bodies  has 
revealed  many  new  and  surprising  phenomena  which  have  thrown 
much  light,  not  only  oa  the  nature  of  the  radiations  themselves, 
but  also  on  the  processes  occurring  ia  those  substances.  Notwith- 
standing the  complex  nature  of  the  phenomena,  the  knowledge  of 
the  subject  has  advanced  with  great  rapidity,  and  a  lai^e  amount 
of  experimental  data  has  now  been  accumulated. 

In  order  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  radio-activity,  Rutherford 
and  Soddy  have  advanced  a  theory  which  regards  the  atoms  of  the 
radio-active  elements  as  suffering  spontaneous  disintegration,  and 
giving  rise  to  a  series  of  radio-active  substances  which  differ  in 
chemical  properties  from  the  parent  elemeota.  The  radiations 
accompany  the  breaking-up  of  the  atoms,  and  afford  a  comparative 
measure  of  the  rate  at  which  the  disintegration  takes  place.  This 
theory  is  found  to  account  in  a  satisfactory  way  for  all  the  known 
jacts  of  radio-activity,  and  welds  a  mass  of  disconnected  facia  into 
one  homogeneous  whole.  On  this  view,  the  continuous  emission  of 
energy  from  the  active  bodies  is  derived  from  the  internal  energy 
inherent  in  the  atom,  and  does  not  in  any  way  contradict  the  law 
of  the  conservation  of  energy,  At  the  same  time,  however,  it 
indicates  that  an  enormous  store  of  latent  energy  is  resident  in  the 
radio-atoms  themselves.  This  store  of  energy  has  not  been  ob- 
served previously,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  breaking  up 
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into  simpler  forms  the  atoms  of  the  elements  by  the  action  of  the 
chemical  or  physical  forces  at  our  command. 

On  this  theory  we  are  witnessing  in  the  radio-active  bodies  a 
veritable  transformation  of  matter.  This  process  of  disintegration 
was  investigated,  not  by  direct  chemical  methods,  but  by  means 
of  the  property  possessed  by  the  radio-active  bodies  of  giving  out 
specific  types  of  radiation.  Except  .in  the  case  of  a  very  active 
element  like  radium,  the  process  of  disintegratioD  takes  place  so 
slowly,  that  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  years  would  be  required 
before  the  amount  transformed  would  come  withiu  the  range  of 
detection  of  the  balance  or  the  spectroscope.  In  radium,  however, 
the  process  of  disintegration  takes  pla^e  at  such  a  rate  that  it 
should  he  possible  within  a  limited  space  of  time  to  obtain  definite 
chemical  evidence  on  this  question.  The  recent  discovery  that 
helium  can  be  obtained  from  radium  adds  strong  confirmation  to 
the  theory ;  for  helium  was  indicated  as  a  probable  disintegration 
product  of  the  radio-active  elements  before  this  experimental 
evidence  was  forthcoming.  Several  products  of  the  transformation 
of  the  radio-active  bodies  have  already  been  examined,  and  the 
further  study  of  these  substances  promises  to  open  up  new  and 
important  fields  of  chemical  enquiry. 

In  this  book  the  experimental  facts  of  radio-activity  and  the 
connection  between  them  are  interpreted  on  the  disintegration 
theory.  Many  of  the  phenomena  observed  can  be  investigated  in 
a  quantitative  manner,  and  prominence  has  been  given  to  work  of 
this  character,  for  the  agreement  of  any  theory  with  the  fiicts, 
which  it  attempts  to  explain,  must  ultimately  depend  upon  the 
results  of  accurate  measurement. 

The  value  of  any  working  theory  depends  upon  the  number  of 
experimental  facts  it  serves  to  correlate,  and  upon  its  power  of 
suggesting  new  lines  of  work.  In  these  respects  the  disintegration 
theory,  whether  or  not  it  may  ultimately  be  proved  to  be  correct, 
has  already  been  justified  by  its  results. 

2.  Radlo-actlTe  Snbitancei.  The  term  "  radio-active  "  is 
now  generally  applied  to  a  class  of  substances,  such  as  uranium, 
thorium,  radium,  and  their  compounds,  which  possess  the  property 
af  spontaneously  emitting  radiations  capable  of  passing  through 
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plates  of  metal  and  other  substances  opaque  to  ordinary  light. 
The  characteriatic  property  of  these  radiations,  besides  their 
penetrating  power,  is  their  action  on  a  photographic  plate  and 
■-their  power  of  discharging  electrified  bodies.  In  addition,  a 
strongly  ^adio-active  body  like  radium  is  able  to  cause  marked 
phosphorescence  and  fluorescence  on  some  substances  placed  near 
it.  In  the  above  respects  the  radiations  possess  properties 
analogous  to  R6ntgen  rays,  but  it  will  be  shown  that,  for  the 
major  part  of  the  radiations  emitted,  the  resemblance  is  only 
superficial. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  the  radio-active  bodies  is 
their  power  of  radiating  energy  spontaneously  and  continuously  at 
a  constant  rate,  without,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  action  upon  them 
of  any  external  exciting  cause.  The  phenomena  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  law  of  conservation  of 
energy,  since  no  obvious  change  with  time  occurs  in  the  radiating 
material.  The  phenomena  appear  still  more  remarkable  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  radio-active  bodies  must  have  been  steadily 
radiating  eneigy  since  the  time  of  their  formation  in  the  earth's 
crust 

Immediately  after  Rontgen's  discovery  of  the  production  of 
X  rays,  several  physicists  were  led  to  examine  if  any  natural 
bodies  possessed  the  property  of  giving  out  radiations  which  could 
penetrate  metals  and  other  substances  opaque  to  light.  As  the 
production  of  X  rays  seemed  to  be  connected  in  some  way  with 
cathode  rays,  which  cause  strong  fluorescent  and  phosphorescent 
effects  on  various  bodies,  the  substances  first  examined  were  those 
that  were  phosphorescent  when  exposed  to  light.  The  first  obser- 
vation in  this  direction  was  made  by  Niewenglowski*,  who  found 
that  sulphide  of  calcium  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  gave  out  some 
rays  which  were  able  to  pass  through  black  paper.  A  little  later 
a  similar  result  was  recorded  by  H.  Becquerel+  for  a  special 
calcium  sulphide  preparation,  and  by  Troost^  for  a  specimen  of 
hexagonal  blend.  These  results  were  confirmed  and  extended  in 
a  later  paper  by  Amold§.     No  satisfactory  explanations  of  these 

*  NiawenglowBki,  C.  R.  122,  p.  385,  1896. 

i  Becqaecel.  C.  R.  122,  p.  659, 1896. 

X  TrooBt,  C.  B.  122,  p.  664,  1896.        9  Arnold,  Animl.  d.  Phyi.  61,  p.  816,  1B97V 
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somewhat  doubtful  results  have  yet  been  given,  except  oq  the 
view  that  the  black  paper  was  transparent  to  some  of  the  light 
waves.  At  the  same  time  Le  Bon*  showed  that,  by  the  action  of 
sunlight  on  certain  bodies,  a  radiation  was  given  out,  invisible  to 
the  eye,  but  active  with  regard  to  a  photographic  plate.  These 
results  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion;  but  there  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  the  effects  are  due  to  short  ultra-violet  light 
waves,  capable  of  passing  through  certain  substances  opaque  to 
ordinary  light.  These  effects,  while  interesting  in  themselves,  are 
quite  distinct  in  character  from  those  shown  by  the  radio-active 
bodies  which  will  now  be  considered. 

3.  Vranlum.  The  first  important  discovery  in  the  subject  of 
radio-activity  was  made  in  February,  1896,  by  M.  Henri  Becquerelf, 
who  found  that  a  uranium  salt,  the  double  sulphate  of  uranium 
and  potassium,  emitted  some  rays  which  gave  an  impression  on  a 
photographic  plate  enveloped  in  black  paper.  These  rays  were 
also  able  to  pass  through  thin  plates  of  metals  and  other  substances 
opaque  to  light.  The  impressions  on  the  plate  could  not  have 
been  due  to  vapours  given  off  by  the  substances,  since  the  same 
effect  was  produced  whether  the  salt  was  placed  directly  on  the 
black  paper  or  on  a  thin  plate  of  glass  lying  upon  it. 

Becquerel  found  later  that  all  the  compounds  of  uranium  as 
well  as  the  metal  itself  possessed  the  same  property,  and,  although 
the  amount  of  action  varied  slightly  for  the  different  compounds, 
the  effects  in  all  cases  were  comparable.  It  was  at  first  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  emission  of  these  rays  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  power  of  phosphorescence,  but  later  observations  showed 
that  there  was  no  connection  whatever  between  them.  The  uranic 
salts  are  phosphorescent,  while  the  uranous  salts  are  not.  The  uranic 
salts,  when  exposed  to  ultra-violet  light  in  the  phosphoroscope, 
give  a  phosphorescent  light  lasting  about  01  seconds.  When  the 
salts  are  dissolved  in  water,  the  duration  is  still  less.  The  amount 
of  action  on  the  photographic  plate  does  not  depend  on  the  par- 
ticular compound  of  uranium  employed,  but  only  on  the  amount  of 
uranium  present  in  the  compound.     The  non-phosphorescent  are 

•  L«  BoQ,  C.  B.  133.  pp.  198.  a3».  386,  *68,  1896. 

i  Beeqaerel,  C.  S.  132,  pp.  430,  501,  569,  689,  763,  1086,  1896. 
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equally  active  with  the  phoaphorescent  compounds.  The  amount 
of  radiation  given  out  is  unaltered  if  the  active  body  be  kept 
continuously  in  darkness.  The  rays  are  given  out  by  solutions, 
and  by  crystals  which  have  been  deposited  from  solutions  in  the 
dark  and  never  exposed  to  light.  This  shows  that  the  radiation 
cannot  be  due  in  any  way  to  the  gradual  emission  of  energy  stored 
up  in  the  crystal  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  a  source  of  light. 

4.  The  power  of  giving  out  penetrating  rays  thus  seems  to  be 
a  specific  property  of  the  element  uranium,  since  it  is  exhibited  by 
the  metal  as  well  as  by  all  its  compounds.  These  radiations  from 
uranium  are  persistent,  and,  as  far  as  observations  have  yet  gone, 
are  unchanged,  either  in  intensity  or  character,  with  lapse  of  time. 
Observations  to  test  the  constancy  of  the  radiations  for  long 
periods  of  time  have  been  made  by  Becquerei.  Samples  of  uranic 
and  uranous  salts  have  been  kept  in  a  double  box  of  thick  lead, 
and  the  whole  has  been  preserved  from  exposure  to  light.  By  a 
simple  arrangement,  a  photographic  plate  can  be  introduced  in  a 
definite  position  above  the  uranium  salts,  which  are  covered  with  a 
layer  of  black  paper.  The  plate  is  exposed  at  intervals  for  48  hours, 
and  the  impression  on  the  plate  compared.  No  perceptible 
weakening  of  the  radiation  has  been  observed  over  a  period  of 
fouryears.  MmeCurie^haa  made  determinations  of  the  activity  of 
uranium  over  a  space  of  five  years  by  an  electric  method  described 
later,  but  found  no  appreciable  variation  during  that  period. 

Since  the  uranium  is  thus  continuously  radiating  energy  &om 
itself,  without  any  known  source  of  excitation,  the  question  arises 
whether  any  known  agent  is  able  to  affect  the  rate  of  its  emission. 
No  alteration  was  observed  when  the  body  was  exposed  to  ultra- 
violet light  or  to  ultra-red  light  or  to  X  rays.  Becquerel  states 
that  the  double  sulphate  of  uranium  and  potassium  showed  a 
slight  increase  of  action  when  exposed  to  the  arc  light  and  to 
sparks,  but  he  considers  that  the  feeble  effect  observed  was 
another  action  superimposed  on  the  constant  radiation  &om 
uranium.  The  intensity  of  the  uranium  radiation  is  not  affected 
by  a  variation  of  temperature  between  200°C.  and  the  temperature 
of  liquid  air.  This  question  is  discussed  in  more  detail  later, 
•  Mme  Carie,  Tbise  prdtnlfe  ii  la  FacuUi  dci  Scieaea  de  Parie,  1903. 
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6.  Id  addition  to  these  actions  on  a  photographic  plate, 
Becquerel  showed  that  uranium  rays,  like  Rontgen  rays,  possess  the 
important  property  of  discharging  both  positively  and  negatively 
electrified  bodies.  These  results  were  confirmed  and  extended  by 
Lord  Kelvin,  Smolan  and  Beattie*.  The  writer  made  a  detailed 
comparison^  of  the  nature  of  the  discharge  produced  by  uranium 
with  that  produced  by  BSntgen  rays,  and  showed  that  the  dis- 
charging property  of  uranium  is  due  to  the  production  of  charged 
ions  by  the  radiation  throughout  the  volume  of  the  gas.  The 
property  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  qualitative  and  quantitative 
examination  of  the  radiations  from  alt  radio-active  bodies,  and  is 
discussed  in  detail  in  chapter  II. 

The  radiations  from  luanium  are  thus  analogous,  as  regards 
their  photographic  and  electrical  actions,  to  Rtintgen  rays,  but, 
compared  with  the  rays  from  an  ordinary  X  ray  tube,  these 
actions  are  extremely  feeble.  While  with  Rontgen  rays  a  strong 
impression  is  produced  on  a  photographic  plate  in  a  few  minutes 
or  even  seconds,  several  days'  exposure  to  the  uranium  rays  ia 
required  to  produce  a  well-marked  action,  even  though  the  uranium 
compound,  enveloped  in  black  paper,  is  placed  close  to  the  plate. 
The  discharging  action,  while  very  easily  measurable  by  suitable 
methods,  is  also  small  compared  with  that  produced  by  X  rays 
Irom  an  ordinaiy  tube. 

6.  The  rays  fix)m  uranium  show  no  evidence  of  direct  reflec- 
tion, refraction,  or  polarization^.  While  there  is  no  direct  refiec- 
tioQ  of  the  rays,  there  is  apparently  a  diffuse  reflection  produced 
where  the  rays  strike  a  solid  obstacle.  This  is  due  in  reality 
to  a  secondary  radiation  set  up  when  the  primary  rays  impinge 
upon  matter.  The  presence  of  this  secondary  radiation  at  first 
gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  view  that  the  rays  could  be  reflected 
and  refracted  like  ordinary  light.  The  absence  of  reflection,  re- 
fraction, or  polarization  in  the  penetrating  rays  from  uranium 
necessarily  follows  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
rays.  It  ia  now  known  that  the  uranium  rays,  mainly  responsible 
for  the  photographic  action,  are  deviable  by  a  magnetic  field,  and 

•  Nature,  56,  1897;  Phil.  Nag.  48,  p.  418,  1897;  46,  p.  277,  1898. 
t  Bnthettord,  Phil.  Mag.  Jan.  1899.  t  Ibid. 
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are  similar  in  all  respects  to  cathode  rays,  i.e.  the  rays  are  composed 
of  small  particles  projected  at  great  velocities.  The  absence  of  the 
ordinary  properties  of  transverse  light  waves  is  thus  to  be  expected. 

7.  The  rays  from  uranium  are  complex  in  character,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  penetrating  deviable  rays,  there  ia  also  given  off 
a  radiation  very  readily  absorbed  by  passing  through  thin  layers 
of  metal  foil,  or  by  traversing  a  few  centimetres  of  air.  The 
photographic  action  due  to  these  rays  is  very  feeble  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  penetrating  rays,  although  the  discharge  of 
electrified  bodies  is  mainly  caused  by  them.  Besides  these  two 
types  of  rays,  some  rays  are  emitted  which  are  of  an  extremely 
penetrating  character  and  are  non-deviable  by  a  magnetic  field. 
These  rays  are  difficult  to  detect  photographically,  but  can  readily 
be  examined  by  the  electric  method. 

8,  The  question  naturally  arose  whether  the  property  of 
spontaneously  giving  out  penetrating  radiations  was  confined  to 
uranium  and  its  compounds,  or  whether  it  was  exhibited  to  any 
appreciable  extent  by  other  subst^ces. 

By  the  electrical  method,  with  an  electrometer  of  ordinaiy 
sensitiveness,  any  body  which  possesses  an  activity  of  the  order  of 
1/100  of  that  of  uranium  can  be  detected.  With  an  electroscope  of 
special  construction,  such  as  has  been  designed  by  C-  T.  R.  Wilson 
for  his  experiments  on  the  natural  ionization  of  air,  a  substance 
of  activity  1/10000  and  probably  1/100000  of  that  of  uranium  can 
be  detected. 

If  an  active  body  like  uranium  be  mixed  with  an  inactive  body, 
the  resulting  activity  in  the  mixture  is  generally  considerably  less 
than  that  due  to  the  active  substance  alone.  This  is  due  to  the 
absorption  of  the  radiation  by  the  inactive  matter  present.  The 
amount  of  decrease  largely  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  layer 
fix)m  which  the  activity  is  determined. 

Mme  Curie  made  a  detailed  examination  by  the  electrical 
method  of  the  great  majority  of  known  substances,  including  the 
very  rare  elements,  to  see  if  they  possessed  any  activity.  In  cases 
where  it  was  possible,  several  compounds  of  the  elements  were 
examined.     With  the  exception  of  thorium  and  phosphorus,  none 
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of  the  other  aubatancea  poeaesaed  an  activity  even  of  the  order  of    ^$yg^ 


1/100  of  uranium. 

The  ionization  of  the  gas  by  phosphorua  does  not,  however, 
aeem  to  be  due  to  a  penetrating  radiation  like  that  found  in  the 
caae  of  uranium,  but  rather  to  a  chemical  action  taking  place  at 
ita  surface.  The  compounds  of  phosphorus  do  not  show  any 
activity,  and  in  this  respect  differ  from  uranium  and  the  other 
active  bodies. 

Le  Bon*  has  also  observed  that  quinine  aulphate,  if  heated  and 
then  allowed  to  cool,  possesses  for  a  short  time  the  property  of 
discharging  both  positively  and  negatively  electrified  bodiea.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between 
phenomena  of  this  kind  and  those  exhibited  by  the  naturally  radio- 
active bodies.  While  both,  under  special  conditions,  posseas  the 
property  of  ionizing  the  gaa,  the  laws  controlling  the  phenomena 
are  quite  distinct  in  the  two  caaea.  For  example,  only  one  com- 
pound of  quinine  shows  the  property,  and  that  compound  only 
when  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  preliminary  heating.  The  action 
of  phosphorua  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  gas,  and  variea  with 
temperature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  activity  of  the  naturally 
radio-active  bodies  is  spontaneous  and  permanent.  It  is  exhibited 
by  all  compounds,  and  is  not,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  altered  by 
change  in  the  chemical  or  physical  conditions. 

9.  The  diachargiag  and  photographic  action  alone  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  criterion  as  to  whether  a  substance  is  radio-active  or 
not.  It  is  necessary  in  addition  to  examine  the  radiations,  and  to 
test  whether  the  actions  take  place  through  appreciable  thicknesses 
of  all  kinds  of  matter  opaque  to  ordinary  light.  For  example,  a 
body  giving  out  short  waves  of  ultra-violet  light  can  be  made  to 
behave  in  many  respects  like  a  radio-active  body.  As  Lenardf  has  ] 
shown,  short  waves  of  ultra-violet  light  will  ionize  the  gas  in  their 
path,  and  will  be  absorbed  rapidly  in  the  gas.  They  will  produce 
strong  photographic  action,  and  may  pass  through  some  substances 
opaque  to  ordinary  light.  The  similarity  to  a  radio-active  body  is 
thus  fairly  complete  as  regarda  these  properties.     On  the  other 

*  I«  Bon,  C.  R.  ISO,  p.  891,  1900. 

t  Lenaiil,  Annal.  d.  Phyt.  1,  p.  496;  3,  p.  296,  1900. 
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hand,  the  emission  of  theae  light  waves,  unlike  that  of  the  radiationa 
trom  an  active  body,  will  depend  largely  on  the  molecular  state 
of  the  compound,  or  on  temperature  and  other  physical  conditions. 
But  the  great  point  of  distinction  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  radia- 
tions from  the  bodies  in  question.  In  one  case  the  radiations  behave 
as  transverse  waves,  obeying  the  usual  laws  of  light  waves,  while  in 
the  case  of  a  naturally  active  body,  they  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  a  continuous  flight  of  material  particles  projected  trom  the 
substance  with  great  velocity.  Before  any  substance  can  be  called 
"  radio-active  "  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  to  describe 
the  properties  of  the  natural  radio-active  elements,  it  is  thus 
necessary  to  make  a  close  examination  of  its  radiation ;  for  it  is 
unadvisable  to  extend  the  use  of  the  term  "radio-active"  to 
substances  which  do  not  possess  the  characteristic  radiating 
properties  of  the  radio-active  elements  which  we  have  described, 
and  the  active  products  which  ctm  be  obtained  &om  them.  Some 
of  the  pseudo-active  bodies  will  however  be  considered  later  in 
chapter  ix. 

10.  Thorium.  In  the  course  of  an  examination  of  a  large 
number  of  substances,  Schmidt*  found  that  thorium,  its  compounds, 
and  the  minerals  contaiuing  thorium,  possessed  properties  similar 
to  those  of  uranium.  The  same  discovery  was  made  independently 
by  Mme  Curief.  The  rays  from  thorium  compounds,  like  those 
from  uranium,  possess  the  properties  of  discharging  electrified 
bodies  and  acting  on  a  photographic  plate.  Under  the  same 
conditions  the  discharging  action  of  the  rays  is  about  equal  in 
amount  to  that  of  uranium,  but  the  photographic  effect  is 
distinctly  weaker. 

The  radiations  from  thorium  are  more  complicated  than  those 
from  uranium.  It  was  early  observed  by  several  experimenters 
that  the  radiation  from  thorium  compounds,  especially  the  oxide, 
when  tested  by  the  electrified  method,  was  very  variable  and 
iincertain.  A  detailed  investigation  of  the  radiations  from  thorium 
under  various  conditions  was  made  by  OwensJ.  He  showed  that 
thorium  oxide,  especially  in   thick   layers,  was  able   to  produce 

5,  p.  141,  1898. 
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conductivity  in  the  gas  when  covered  with  a  large  thickness  of 
paper,  and  that  the  amount  of  this  conductivity  could  he  greatly 
varied  by  blowing  a  current  of  air  over  the  gas.  In  the  course  of 
an  examination*  of  this  action  of  the  air  current,  the  writer 
showed  that  thorium  compounds  gave  out  a  material  emanation 
made  up  of  very  small  particles  themselves  radio-active.  The 
emanation  behaves  like  a  radio-active  gas ;  it  diffuses  rapidly 
through  porous  substances  like  paper,  and  is  carried  away  by 
a  current  of  air.  The  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  emanation 
and  its  properties,  is  considered  in  detail  later  in  chapter  viii.  In 
addition  to  giving  out  an  emanation,  thorium  behaves  like  uranium 
in  emitting  three  types  of  radiation,  each  of  which  is  similar  in 
properties  to  the  corresponding  radiation  from  uranium. 

11.  Radio-actlTe  mlnsrali.  Mme  Curie  has  examined 
the  radio-activity  of  a  large  number  of  minerals  containing 
uranium  and  thorium.  The  electrical  method  was  used,  and  the 
current  measured  between  two  parallel  plates  8  cms.  in  diameter 
and  3  cms.  apart,  when  one  plate  was  covered  with  a  uniform 
layer  of  the  active  matter.  The  following  numbers  give  the  order 
of  the  saturation  current  obtained  in  amperes. 

EHtchblende  &om  JohanngeorgeuBtodt  S'3  x  10~" 

„  JotMihiuBthal  ...        TO      „ 

„  Pzibran  6-5      „ 

„  Cornwall        1-6      „ 

Clevite       1'4      „ 

Cluilcolit« 5-2      „ 

AutuDite 2'7      „ 

Thorite      from  0-3  to  1-4      „ 

Orosgite     20      „ 

Monazito 0'6      „ 

Xenotine 01)3    „ 

A«8chyDite  07      „ 

FergnaoDtte  0-4      „ 

SajoBrakite  I'l      „ 

Niobite      0-3      „ 

Camotito 6S      „ 

Some  activity  is  to  be  expected  in  these  minerals,  since  they  all 
contain   either   thorium  or  uranium  or  a  mixture  of  both.     An 


■  Bntherfoid,  Plul.  Mag.  Jon.  1900. 
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examination  of  the  action  of  the  uranium  compounds  with  the 
same  apparatus  and  under  the  same  conditions  led  to  the  following 

results: 

i 

Unuiium(contAininga  little  carboD)  S'3x  10~'>Ekiaperee 

Black  oiide  of  unuii urn      S-6  „ 

Green      „  „  18  „ 

Acid  uranic  hydrate  0-6  „ 

Uranate  of  sodium 1-2  „ 

Uranate  of  potassium  1-2  „ 

Uranate  of  ammonia  1-3  „ 

UranoDS  sulphate     0'7  „ 

Sulphate  of  uranium  and  potaaeium  07  „ 

Acetate         07  „ 

Phosphate  of  copper  and  uranium  0-9  „ 

Oxjsulphide  of  uranium     1-2  „ 

The  interesting  point  in  connection  with  these  results  is  that 
some  specimens  of  pitchblende  have  four  times  the  activity  of  the 
metal  uranium ;  chalcolite,  the  ciystallized  phosphate  of  copper 
and  uranium,  is  twice  as  active  as  uranium  ;  and  autunite,  a 
phosphate  of  calcium  and  uranium,  is  as  active  as  uranium.  From 
the  previous  considerations,  none  of  the  substances  should  have 
shown  as  much  activity  as  uranium  or  thorium.  In  order  to  be 
sure  that  the  large  activity  was  not  due  to  the  particular  chemical 
combination,  Mme  Curie  prepared  chalcolite  artihcially,  starting 
with  pure  products.  This  artificial  chalcolite  had  the  activity  to 
be  expected  from  its  composition,  viz.  about  0'4  of  the  activity  of 
the  uranium.  The  natural  mineral  chalcolite  is  thus  five  times  as 
active  as  the  artificial  mineral. 

It  thus  seemed  probable  that  the  large  activity  of  some  of 
these  minerals,  compared  with  uranium  and  thorium,  was  due  to 
the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  some  very  active  substance, 
which  was  different  from  the  known  bodies  thorium  and  uranium. 

This  supposition  was  completely  verified  by  the  work  of  M.  and 
Mme  Curie,  who  were  able  to  separate  frova  pitchblende  by  purely 
chemical  methods  two  active  bodies,  one  of  which  in  the  pure  state 
is  over  a  million  times  more  active  than  the  metal  uranium. 

This  important  discovery  was  due  entirely  to  the  property 
of  radio-activity  pMisessed  by  the  new  bodies.     The  only  guide 
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in  their  separation  was  the  activity  of  the  products  obtained.  In 
this  respect  the  discovery  of  these  bodies  is  quite  analogous  to  the 
discovery  of  rare  elements  by  the  methods  of  spectrum  analysis. 
The  method  employed  in  the  separation  consisted  in  examining 
the  relative  activity  of  the  products  after  chemical  treatment.  In 
this  way  it  was  seen  whether  the  radio-activity  was  confined  to  one 
or  another  of  the  products,  or  divided  between  both,  and  in  what 
ratio  such  division  occurred. 

The  activity  of  the  specimens  thus  served  as  a  basis  of  rough 
qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  analogous  in  some  respects 
to  the  indication  of  the  spectroscope.  To  obtain  comparative 
data  it  was  necessary  to  test  all  the  products  in  the  dry  state. 
The  chief  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  pitchblende  is  a  very 
complex  mineral,  and  contains  in  varying  quantities  nearly  all  the 
known  metals. 

12.  Radium.  The  analysis  of  pitchblende  by  chemical 
methods,  using  the  procedure  sketched  above,  led  to  the  discovery 
of  two  very  active  bodies,  polonium  and  radium.  The  name  polo- 
nium was  given  to  the  first  substance  discovered  by  Mme  Curie 
in  honour  of  the  country  of  her  birth.  The  name  radium  was 
a  very  happy  inspiration  of  the  discoverers,  for  this  substance  in 
the  pure  state  possesses  the  property  of  radio-activity  to  an 
astonishing  degree. 

Badium  is  extracted  from  pitchblende  by  the  process  used 
to  separate  barium,  to  which  radium  is  very  closely  allied  in 
chemical  properties*.  After  the  removal  of  other  substances,  the 
radium  remains  behind  mixed  with  barium.  It  can,  however,  be 
partially  separated  from  the  latter  by  the  difference  in  solubility  of 
the  chlorides  in  water,  alcohol,  or  hydrochlonc  acid.  The  chloride 
of  radium  is  less  soluble  than  that  of  barium,  and  can  be  separated 
from  it  by  the  method  of  fractional  crystallization.  After  a  large 
number  of  precipitations,  the  radium  can  be  freed  almost  com- 
pletely from  the  barium. 

Both  polonium  and  radium  exist  in  infinitesimal  quantities  in  * 
pitchblende.     In  order  to  obtain  a  few  decigrammes  of  very  active 
radium,  it  is  necessary  to  use  several  tons  of  pitchblende,  or  the 
*  H.  and  Mme  Curie  uid  a.  Bemont,  C.  R.  127,  p.  1316,  1898. 
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residues  obtained  from  the  treatment  of  uranium  minerals.  It  is 
thus  obvious  that  the  expense  and  labour  involved  in  preparation 
of  a  minute  quantity  of  radium  are  very  great. 

M,  and  Mme  Curie  were  indebted  for  tbeir  first  working 
material  to  the  Austrian  government,  who  generously  presented 
them  with  a  ton  of  the  treated  residue  of  uranium  materials  from 
the  State  manufactory  of  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  Academy  of  Science  and  other  societies  in  France, 
funds  were  given  to  carry  out  the  laborious  work  of  separation. 
Later  the  Curies  were  presented  with  a  ton  of  residues  from  the 
treatment  of  pitchblende  by  the  Soci4t4  Centrale  de  Produits 
Chimiquea  of  Paris,  The  generous  assistance  afforded  in  this 
important  work  is  a  welcome  sign  of  the  active  interest  taken  in 
these  countries  in  the  furthering  of  purely  scientific  research. 

The  rough  concentration  and  separation  of  the  residues  was 
performed  in  the  chemical  works,  and  there  followed  a  large  amount 
of  labour  in  purification  and  concentration.  In  this  manner, 
the  Curies  were  able  to  obtain  a  small  quantity  of  radium  which 
was  enormously  active  compared  with  uranium.  No  definite  results 
have  yet  been  given  on  the  activity  of  pure  radium,  but  the  Curies 
estimate  that  it  is  about  one  million  times  that  of  uranium, 
and  may  possibly  be  still  higher.  The  difficulty  of  making  a 
numerical  estimate  for  such  an  intensely  active  body  is  very  great. 
In  the  electric  method,  the  activities  are  compared  by  noting  the 
relative  strength  of  the  maximum  or  saturation  current  between 
two  parallel  plates,  on  one  of  which  the  active  substance  is  spread. 
On  account  of  the  intense  ionization  of  the  gas  between  the  plates, 
it  is  not  possible  to  reach  the  saturation  current  unless  very  high 
voltages  are  applied.  Approximate  comparisons  can  be  made  by 
the  use  of  metal  screens  to  cut  down  the  intensity  of  the  radiations, 
if  the  proportion  of  the  radiation  transmitted  by  such  a  screen  has 
been  determined  by  direct  experiment  on  impure  material  of  easily 
measurable  activity.  The  value  of  the  activity  of  radium  compared 
•with  that  of  uranium  will  however  vary  to  some  extent  according  to 
which  of  the  three  types  of  rays  is  taken  as  a  basis  of  comparison. 
It  is  thus  difficult  to  control  the  final  stages  of  the  purification 
of  radium  by  measurements  of  its  activity  alone.  Moreover  the 
activity  of  radium  immediately  after  its  preparation  is  only  about 
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ooe-fourth  of  its  final  value ;  it  gradually  rises  to  a  masimuiu  after 
the  radium  salt  has  been  kept  in  the  dry  state  for  about  a  month. 
For  control  experiments  in  purification,  it  is  advisable  to  measure 
the  initial  rather  than  the  final  activity. 

Mme  Curie  has  utilized  the  coloration  of  the  crystals  of  radi- 
ferous  barium  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  final  proceas  of  puri- 
fication. The  ciystals  of  salts  of  radium  and  barium  deposited  &om 
acid  solutions  are  indistinguishable  by  the  eye.  The  crystals  of 
radiferous  barium  are  at  first  colourless,  but,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  become  yellow,  passing  to  orange  and  sometimes  to  a  beautiful 
roae  colour.  The  rapidity  of  this  coloration  depends  on  the  amount 
of  barium  present.  Pure  radium  crystals  do  not  colour,  or  at  any 
rate  not  as  mpidly  as  those  containing  barium.  The  coloration  is  a 
maximum  for  a  definite  proportion  of  radium,  and  this  fact  can  be 
utilized  as  a  means  of  testing  the  amount  of  barium  present.  When 
the  crystals  are  dissolved  in  water  the  coloration  disappears. 

Gieael*  has  observed  that  pure  radium  bromide  gives  a  beautiful 
carmine  colour  to  the  Bunsen  flame.  If  barium  be  present  in  any 
quantity,  only  the  green  colour  due  to  barium  is  observed,  and  a 
spectroscopic  examination  shows  only  the  barium  lines.  This 
carmine  coloration  of  the  Bunsen  flame  is  a  good  indication  of  the 
purity  of  the  radium. 

Since  the  preliminary  announcement  of  the  discovery  of 
radium,  Gieself  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
separation  of  radium,  polonium  and  other  active  bodies  from  pitch- 
blende. He  was  indebted  for  his  working  material  to  the  firm 
of  P.  de  Haen,  of  Hanover,  who  presented  him  with  a  ton  of  pitch- 
blende residues.  Using  the  method  of  fi^ctional  crystallization  of 
the  bromide  instead  of  the  chloride,  he  has  been  able  to  prepare 
considerable  quantities  of  pure  radium.  By  this  means  the  labour 
of  final  purification  of  radium  has  been  much  reduced.  He  states 
that  six  or  eight  crystallizations  with  the  bromide  are  sufficient  to 
fi-ee  the  radium  almost  completely  from  the  barium. 

13.  Speotnim  of  radium.  It  was  of  great  importance  to 
settle  as  soon  as  possible  whether  radium  was  in  reality  modified 

*  Giesal,  Phyi.  Ztit.  8,  No.  24,  p.  678,  1903. 

t  Oieed,  Armal.  d.  Phgt.  69,  p.  91,  1890.    Her,  d.  D.  Cheta.  Ge«.  p.  3608,  1902. 
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barium  or  a  new  element  with  a  definite  spectrum.  For  this 
purpose  the  Curies  prepared  some  specimens  of  radium  chloride, 
and  submitted  them  for  examination  of  their  spectrum  to 
Demar^y,  an  authority  on  that  subject.  The  first  specimen  of 
radium  chloride  examined  by  Demar^ay*  was  not  very  active,  but 
showed,  besides  the  lines  due  to  barium,  a  very  strong  new  line  in 
the  ultra-violet.  In  another  sample  of  greater  activity,  the  line 
was  still  stronger  and  others  also  appeared,  while  the  intensity  of 
the  new  lines  was  comparable  with  those  present  due  to  barium. 
With  a  still  more  active  specimen  which  was  probably  nearly  pure, 
only  three  strong  lines  of  barium  appeared,  while  the  new  spectrum 
was  very  bright.  The  following  table  shows  the  wave-length  of 
the  new  lines  observed  for  radium.  The  wave  lengths  are  expressed 
in  Angstrom  units  and  the  intensity  of  each  ray  is  denoted  by  a 
number,  the  ray  of  maximum  intensity  being  16. 


»ve  length 

iDteuBit? 

Wave  length 

4826-3 

10 

4600-3 

4726-9 

5 

4533-6 

46»9-6 

3 

4436-1 

4e92X 

7 

4340-6 

4683-0 

14 

3814-7 

4641-9 

4 

3649-6 

The  lines  are  all  sharply  defined,  and  three  or  four  of  them 
have  an  intensity  comparable  with  any  known  lines  of  other 
substances.  There  are  also  present  in  the  spectrum  two  strong 
nebulous  bands.  In  the  visible  part  of  the  spectrum,  which  has 
not  been  photographed,  the  only  noticeable  ray  has  a  wave 
length  5665,  which  is,  however,  very  feeble  compared  with  that  of 
wave  length  4826-3.  The  general  aspect  of  the  spectrum  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  alkaline  earths ;  it  is  known  that  these  metals  have 
strong  lines  accompanied  by  nebulous  bands. 

The  principal  line  due  to  radium  can  be  distinguished  in 
impure  radium  of  activity  50  times  that  of  uranium.  By  the 
etectrical  method  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  presence  of  radium 
in  a  body  which  has  an  activity  only  1/100  of  uranium.  With  a 
more  sensitive  electrometer  1/10000  of  the  activity  of  uranium 

*  D«muca7,  C.  E.  137,  p.  1318,  189B;  139,  p.  716,  189S:  181,  p.  358,  1900. 
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could  be  observed.  For  tbe  detection  of  radium,  the  examitiatiou 
of  the  radio-nctivity  is  thus  a  process  nearly  a  million  times  more 
sensitive  than  spectrum  analysis. 

Later  observations  on  the  spectrum  of  radium  have  been  made  by 
Runge*,  Exoer  and  Haschekf,  with  specimens  of  radium  prepared 
by  Giesel.  CrookesJ  has  photc^rapbed  the  spectrum  of  radium 
in  the  ultra-violet,  while  Runge  and  Prechtg,  using  a  highly  purified 
sample  of  radium,  observed  a  number  of  new  Unea  in  tbe  spark 
spectrum.  It  has  been  mentioned  already  that  the  bromide  of 
radium  gives  a  characteristic  pure  carmine-red  coloration  to  the 
Bunsen  flame.  The  fiame  spectrum  shows  two  broad  bright  bands 
in  tbe  orange-red,  not  observed  in  Demar^ay's  spectrum.  In 
addition  there  is  a  line  in  the  blue-green  and  two  feeble  lines  in 
the  violet. 

14  Atomic  weight  of  radium.  Mme  Curie  has  made 
successive  determinations  of  the  atomic  weight  of  the  new  element 
with  specimens  of  steadily  increasing  purity.  In  the  first  obser- 
vation the  radium  was  largely  mixed  with  barium,  and  the  atomic 
weight  obtained  was  the  same  as  that  of  barium,  137'5.  In 
successive  observations  with  specimens  of  increasing  purity  the 
atomic  weights  of  the  mixture  were  146  and  175.  The  final  value 
obtained  recently  was  225,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  atomic 
weight  of  radium  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  divalent. 

In  these  experiments  about  0*1  gram  of  pure  radium  chloride 
was  obtained  by  successive  fractionations.  The  difliculty  involved 
in  preparing  a  quantity  of  pore  radium  chloride  large  enough  to 
test  the  atomic  weight  may  be  gauged  from  the  feet  that  only  a 
few  centigrams  of  fairly  pure  radium,  or  a  few  decigrams  of  less 
concentrated  material,  are  obtained  fix>m  the  treatment  of  about 
2  tons  of  the  mineral  from  which  it  is  derived. 

Runge  and  Prechtjl  have  examined  the  spectrum  of  radium  in 
a  magnetic  field,  and  have  shown  the  existence  of  series  analogous 
to  those  observed  for  calcium,  barium,  and  strontium.     These  scries 

*  Bonge,  Ailrophyi.  Journal,  p.  I,  1900.     Aanal.  d.  Fkyi.  Mo.  10,  p.  407,  1903. 
t  EiDOT  KDd  HaBchek,  U'i<n.  Btr.  Jul;  1,  1901. 

*  CrookM,  Ptoc.  Hog.  Sob.  72,  p.  295,  1904. 

%  Runge  and  Frecht,  Aiuuil.  d.  Phyt.  iiv.  2,  p.  418,  1904. 
0  BDDge  and  Precht,  Phii.  Mag.  April,  1S03. 
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are  connected  with  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  in  question, 
and  Runge  and  Precht  have  calculated  by  these  means  that  the 
atomic  weight  of  radium  should  be  258 — a  number  considerably 
greater  than  the  number  225  obtained  by  Mme  Curie  by  means  of 
chemical  analysis.  MarshallWatts*,on  the  other  hand, using  another 
relation  between  the  lines  of  the  spectrum,  deduced  the  value 
obtained  by  Mme  Curie.  Rungef  has  criticised  the  method  of 
deduction  employed  by  Marshall  Watts  on  the  ground  that  the 
lines  used  for  comparison  in  the  different  spectra  were  not  homo- 
logous. Considering  that  the  number  found  by  Mme  Curie  agrees 
with  that  required  by  the  periodic  system,  it  is  advisable  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  accept  the  experimental  number 
rather  than  the  one  deduced  by  Bunge  and  Precht  from  spectro- 
scopic evidence. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  radium  is  a  new  element  possessing 
remarkable  physical  properties.  The  detection  and  separation  of 
this  substance,  existing  in  such  minute  proportions  in  pitchblende, 
has  been  due  entirely  to  the  characteristic  property  we  are  con- 
sidering, and  is  the  first  notable  triumph  of  the  study  of  radio- 
activity. As  we  shall  see  later,  the  property  of  radio-activity  can 
be  used,  not  only  as  a  means  of  chemical  research,  but  also  as  an 
extraordinarily  delicate  method  of  detecting  chemical  changes  of  a 
very  special  kind, 

16.  Badlatiotu  from  radlnin.  On  account  of  its  enormous 
activity,  the  radiations  from  radium  are  very  intense :  a  screen  of 
zinc  sulphide,  brought  near  a  few  centigrams  of  radium  bromide, 
is  lighted  up  quite  brightly  in  a  dark  room,  while  brilliant 
fluorescence  is  produced  on  a  screen  of  platino-barium  cyanide. 
An  electroscope  brought  near  the  radium  salt  is  discharged  almost 
instantly,  while  a  photographic  plate  is  immediately  affected. 
At  a  distance  of  one  metre,  a  day's  exposure  to  the  radium 
rays  would  produce  a  strong  impression.  The  radiations  fi^m 
radium  are  analogous  to  those  of  uranium,  and  consist  of  three 
types  of  rays :  easily  absorbed,  penetrating,  and  very  penetrating. 
Badium  also  gives  rise  to  an  emanation  similar  to  that  of  thorium, 

•  WattB.  Phil.  Mag.  July,  1903;  Augost,  1904. 
t  BaDge,  Phil.  Mag.  Decemlwr,  1903. 
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but  with  a  very  much  slower  rate  of  decay.  The  radium  emanation 
retains  its  activity  for  aeveral  weeks,  while  that  of  thorium  lasta 
only  a  few  minutes.  The  emanation  obtained  from  a  few  centi- 
grams of  mdium  illuminates  a  screen  of  zinc  sulphide  with 
great  brilliancy.  The  very  penetrating  rays  of  radium  are  able  to 
light  up  an  X  ray  screen  in  a  dark  room,  after  passage  through 
several  centimetres  of  lead  and  several  inches  of  iron. 

As  in  the  case  of  uranium  or  thorium,  the  photographic  action 
is  mainly  due  to  the  penetratii^  or  cathodic  rays.  The  radio- 
graphs obtained  with  radium  are  veiy  similar  to  those  obtained 
with  X  rays,  but  lack  the  sharpness  and  detail  of  the  latter.  The 
rays  are  unequally  absorbed  by  different  kinds  of  matter,  the 
absorption  vaiying  approximately  as  the  density.  In  photographs 
of  the  hand  the  bones  do  not  stand  out  as  in  X  ray  photographs. 

Curie  and  Laborde  have  shown  that  the  compounds  of  radium 
possess  the  remarkable  property  of  always  keeping  their  tempe- 
rature several  degrees  above  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
air.  Each  gram  of  radium  radiates  an  amount  of  energy  corre- 
sponding to  100  gram-calories  per  hour.  This  and  other  properties 
of  radium  are  discussed  in  detail  in  chapters  v  and  XII. 

16.  Compoundi  of  radiam.  When  firat  prepared  in  the 
solid  state,  all  the  salts  of  radium — the  chloride,  bromide,  acetate, 
sulphate,  and  carbonate — are  veiy  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
corresponding  salts  of  barium,  but  in  time  they  gradually  become 
coloured.  In  chemical  properties  the  salts  of  radium  are  prac- 
tically the  same  as  those  of  barium,  with  the  exception  that  the 
chloride  and  bromide  of  radium  are  less  soluble  in  water  than  the 
corresponding  salts  of  barium.  AH  the  salts  of  radium  are  natu- 
rally phosphorescent.  The  phosphorescence  of  impure  radium 
preparations  is  in  some  cases  very  marked. 

AH  the  radium  salts  possess  the  property  of  causing  rapid 
colorations  of  the  glass  vessel  which  contains  them.  For  feebly 
active  material  the  colour  is  usually  violet,  for  more  active  material 
a  yellowish-brown,  and  finally  black, 

17.  Actinium.  The  discovery  of  radium  in  pitchblende  gave 
a  great  impetus  to  the  chemical  examination  of  uranium  residues, 
and   a  systematic   search   early  led  to   the  detection  of  several 
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new  radio-active  bodies.  Although  these  show  distinctive  radio- 
active properties,  so  far  none  of  them  have  been  purified  suffi- 
ciently to  give  a  definite  spectrum  as  in  the  case  of  radium. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  these  substances 
waa  discovered  by  Debieme*  while  working  up  the  uranium 
residues,  obtained  by  M.  and  Mme  Curie  from  the  Austri^i 
government,  and  waa  called  by  him  actinium.  This  active  sub- 
stance is  precipitated  with  the  iron  group,  and  appears  to  be  very 
closely  allied  in  chemical  properties  to  thorium,  though  it  is  many 
thousand  times  more  active.  It  ia  very  difficult  to  separate  from 
thorium  and  the  rare  earths.  Debieme  has  made  use  of  the  follow- 
ing methods  for  partial  separation  : 

(1)  Precipitation  in  hot  solutions,  slightly  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  by  excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Thft  active 
matter  ia  present  almost  entirely  in  the  precipitate. 

(2)  Action  of  hydrofluoric  acid  upon  the  hydrates  fireahly 
precipitated,  and  held  in  suspension  in  water.-  The  portion 
disaolved  ia  only  slightly  active.  By  this  method  titanium  may 
be  separated. 

(3)  Precipitation  of  neutral  nitrate  solutions  by  oxygenated 
water.     The  precipitate  carries  down  the  active  body. 

(4)  Precipitation  of  insoluble  sulphates.  If  barium  sulphate, 
for  example,  is  precipitated  in  the  solution  containing  the  active 
body,  the  barium  carries  down  the  active  matter.  The  thorium 
and  actinium  are  freed  from  the  barium  by  conversion  of  the 
sulphate  into  the  chloride  and  precipitation  by  ammonia. 

In  this  way  Debieme  has  obtained  a  substance  compai-able 
in  activity  with  radium.  The  separation,  which  is  difficult  and 
laborious,  has  not  yet  been  carried  far  enough  to  bring  out  any 
new  lines  in  the  spectrum. 

18.  After  the  initial  announcement  of  the  discovery  of 
actinium,  several  years  elapsed  before  any  definite  results  upon  it 

were  published  by  Debieme.  In  the  meantime,  Gieself  had 
independently  obtained  a  radio-active  siibstance  from  pitchblende 
which  seemed  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  actinium  of  Debieme. 

■  Debieme,  C.  R.  129,  p.  693,  1899;  130,  p.  206,  1900. 

+  Qiesel,  Drr.  d.  D.  Clum.  Gn.  p.  8608,  1903 ;  p.  343,  1903. 
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The  active  substance  betoags  to  the  group  of  cerium  earths  and  is 
precipitated  with  them.  By  a  succesaion  of  chemical  operations, 
the  active  substance  ia  separated  mixed  with  lanthanum.  While 
intensely  active  in  comparisoD  with  thorium,  the  new  active 
substance  closely  resembles  it  in  radio-active  properties,  although, 
from  the  method  of  separation  thorium  cannot  be  present  except 
in  minute  quantity,  Giesel  early  observed  that  the  substance  gave 
off  a  radio-active  emanation.  On  account  of  the  intensity  of  the 
emanation  it  emits,  he  termed  it  the  "  emanating  substance." 
Recently  this  name  has  been  changed  to  "  emanium,"  and  under 
this  title  preparations  of  the  active  substance  prepared  by  Giesel 
have  been  placed  on  the  market. 

Giesel  found  that  the  activity  of  this  substance  was  permanent 
and  seemed  to  increase  during  the  six  months'  interval  after  sepa- 
ration. In  this  respect  it  is  similar  to  radium  compounds,  for  the 
activity  of  radium,  measured  by  the  electric  method,  increases 
in  the  course  of  a  month's  interval  to  four  times  its  initial  value 
at  separation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  "actinium"  of  Debieme 
and  the  "  emanium  "  of  Oiesel  contain  the  same  radio-active  con- 
stituent, for  recent  work*  has  shown  that  they  exhibit  identical 
radio-active  properties.  Each  gives  out  easily  absorbed  and 
penetrating  rays,  and  emits  a  characteristic  emanation  of  which 
the  rate  of  decay  is  the  same  for  both  substances.  The  rate  of 
decay  of  the  emanation  is  the  simplest  method  of  distinguishing 
actinium  from  thorium,  which  it  resembles  so  closely  in  radio- 
active as  well  as  in  chemical  properties.  The  emanation  of 
actinium  loses  its  radiating  power  far  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
thorium,  the  time  taken  for  the  activity  to  fall  to  half  value  being 
in  the  two  cases  37  seconds  and  62  seconds  respectively. 

The  rapid  and  continuous  emission  of  this  short-lived  emanation 
is  the  most  striking  radio-active  property  possessed  by  actinium. 
In  stilt  air,  the  radio-active  effects  of  this  emanation  are  confined 
to  a  distance  of  a  few  centimetres  from  the  active  material,  as  it  is 
only  able  to  diffuse  a  short  distance  through  the  air  before  losing 
its  radiating  power.  With  veiy  active  preparations  of  actinium, 
*  Debieine,  C.  R.  139,  p.  688,  1904.  Uiaa  Brooka,  Phil.  Mag.  Sept.  1901. 
OieNl,  Phyi.  Zeit.  5,  p.  823, 1904.    Jahrbueh.  d.  BadioaktiviUit,  no.  i,  p.  SK,  1904, 
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the  material  appears  to  be  surrounded  by  a  luminous  haze  produced 
by  the  emanation.  The  radiations  produce  strong  luminosity  iu 
some  substances,  for  example,  zinc  sulphide,  willemite  and  platino- 
cyanide  of  barium.  The  luminosity  is  especially  marked  on  screens 
of  zinc  sulphide.  Much  of  this  effect  is  due  to  the  emanation, 
for,  on  gently  blowing  a  current  of  air  over  the  substance,  the 
luminosity  is  displaced  at  once  in  the  direction  of  the  current. 
With  a  zinc  sulphide  screen,  actinium  shows  the  phenomena  of 
"  scintillations  "to  an  even  more  marked  degree  than  radium  itself 

The  preparations  of  emanium  are  in  some  cases  luminous, 
and  a  spectroscopic  examination  of  this  light  has  shown  a  number 
of  bright  lines". 

The  distinctive  character  of  the  emanation  of  actinium,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  radio-active  products  to  which  it  gives  rise,  coupled 
with  the  permanence  of  its  activity,  renders  it  very  probable  that 
actinium  will  prove  to  be  a  new  radio-active  element  of  very  great 
activity.  Although  very  active  preparations  of  actinium  have 
been  obtained,  it  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  &ee  it  from 
impurities.  Consequently,  no  definite  observations  have  been 
made  on  its  chemical  properties,  and  no  new  spectrum  Une?  have 
been  observed. 

A  more  complete  discussion  of  the  radio-active  and  other 
properties  of  actinium  is  given  in  later  chapters. 

19.  Polonium.  Polonium  was  the  first  of  the  active  sub- 
stances obtained  from  pitchblende.  It  has  been  investigated  in 
detail  by  its  discoverer  Mme  Curie  f.  The  pitchblende  was  dissolved 
in  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  added.  The  precipitated 
sulphides  contained  an  active  substance,  which,  after  separation 
of  impurities,  was  found  associated  with  bismuth.  This  active 
substance,  which  has  been  named  polonium,  is  so  closely  allied  in 
chemical  properties  to  bismuth  that  it  has  so  fer  been  found 
impossible  to  effect  a  complete  separation.  Partial  separation  of 
polonium  can  be  made  by  successive  fractionations  based  on  one 
of  the  following  modes  of  procedure  : 

(1)    Sublimation  in  a  vacuum.     The  active  sulphide  is  more 

•  Gieaal,  Ber.  d.  D.  Chem.  Qa.  87,  p.  1696,  1904  ;  Hartmaon,  Phyt.  Ztit.  6, 
No.  le,  p.  670,  1901. 

t  Hm«  Carie,  C.  ».  137,  p.  17G,  189a 
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volatile  than  that  of  bismuth.  It  is  deposited  as  a  black  Bubstance 
at  those  parts  of  the  tube,  where  the  temperature  is  betweeu  260" 
and  300°  C.  In  this  way  polonium  of  activity  700  times  that  of 
uranium  was  obtained. 

(2)  Precipitation  of  nitric  acid  solutions  by  water.  The 
precipitated  sub-nitrate  is  much  more  active  than  the  part  that 
remains  in  solution. 

(3)  Precipitation  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  a  very  acid 
bydrochlonc  acid  solution.  The  precipitated  sulphides  are  much 
more  active  than  the  salt  which  remains  in  solution. 

For  concentration  of  the  active  substance  Mme  Curie*  has  made 
use  of  method  (2).  The  process  is,  however,  very  alow  and  tedious, 
and  is  made  still  more  complicated  by  the  tendency  to  form 
precipitates  insoluble  either  in  strong  or  weak  acids.  After  a 
large  number  of  fractionations,  a  small  quantity  of  matter  was 
obtained,  enormously  active  compared  with  uranium.  On  exami- 
nation of  the  substance  spectroscopically,  only  the  bismuth  lines 
were  observed.  A  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  active  bismuth 
by  Demar^y  and  by  Runge  and  Exner  has  led  to  the  discoveiy  of 
no  new  hues.  On  the  other  hand  Sir  Wilham  Crookeaf  states  that 
he  found  one  new  line  in  the  ultra-violet,  while  Berndt},  working 
with  polonium  of  activity  300,  observed  a  targe  number  of  new 
lines  in  the  ultra-violet.    These  results  await  further  confirmation. 

The  polonium  prepared  by  Mme  Curie  differs  from  the  other 
radio-active  bodies  in  several  particulars.  In  the  first  place  the 
radiations  include  only  very  easily  absorbable  rays.  The  two 
penetrating  types  of  radiation  given  out  by  uranium,  thorium, 
and  radium  are  absent.  In  the  second  place  the  activity  does 
not  remain  constant,  but  diminishes  continuously  with  the  time. 
Mme  Curie  states  that  different  preparations  of  polonium  had 
somewhat  different  rates  of  decay.  In  som^  cases,  the  activity 
fell  to  half  value  in  about  six  months,  and  in  others,  about  half 
value  in  eleven  months. 

20.  The  gradual  diminution  of  the  activity  of  polonium  with 
time  seemed  at  first  sight  to  differentiate  it  from  such  substances 

*  Ume  Curie,  Thiie,  Puria,  1903.         f  Crookes,  Free.  Roy.  Soe.  Hay,  1900. 
*  Berodt,  Phy:  Ztit.  3,  p.  180,  IWW. 
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&s  uranium  and  radium,  the  activity  of  which  appeared  feirly 
permanent.  This  difference  io  behaviour  is,  however,  one  of  degree 
rather  than  of  kind.  We  shall  show  later  that  there  ia  present  in 
pitchblende  a  number  of  radio-active  substances,  the  activity  of 
which  is  not  permanent.  The  time  taken  for  these  bodies  to  lose 
half  of  their  activity  varies  in  different  cases  from  a  few  seconds  to 
several  hundreds  of  years.  In  fact,  this  gradual  loss  of  activity  ia 
an  essential  feature  of  our  theory  of  regarding  the  phenomena 
of  radio-activity.  No  radio-active  substance,  left  to  iteelf,  can 
continue  to  radiate  indefinitely;  it  must  ultimately  lose  its 
activity.  In  the  case  of  bodies  like  uranium  and  radium,  the 
loss  of  activity  is  so  slow  that  no  sensible  alteration  has  been 
observed  over  a  period  of  several  years,  but  it  can  be  deduced 
theoretically  that  the  activity  of  radium  will  eventually  decrease 
to  half  value  in  a  period  of  about  1000  years,  while  in  the  case 
of  a  feebly  radio-active  substance  like  uranium,  more  than  a 
100  million  years  must  elapse  before  the  diminution  of  the 
activity  becomes  appreciable. 

It  may  be  of  interest  here  to  consider  briefly  the  suggestions 
advanced  at  various  times  to  account  for  the  temporary  character 
of  the  activity  of  polonium.  Its  association  with  bismuth  led 
to  the  view  that  polonium  was  not  a  new  active  substance,  but 
merely  radio-active  bismuth,  that  is,  bismuth  which  in  some  way 
had  been  made  active  by  admixture  with  radio-active  bodies.  It 
was  known  that  a  body  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  thorium  or  radium 
became  temporarily  active.  The  same  action  was  supposed  to  take 
place  when  inactive  matter  was  in  solution  with  active  matter. 
The  non-active  matter  was  supposed  to  acquire  activity  by  "  induc- 
tion," as  it  was  called,  in  consequence  of  its  intimate  contact  with 
the  active  material. 

There  is  no  proof,  however,  that  such  is  the  case.  The 
evidence  points  rather  to  the  conclusion  that  the  activity  is  due, 
not  to  an  alteration  of  the  inactive  body  itself,  but  to  an  admixture 
with  it  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  intensely  active  matter.  This 
active  matter  is  present  in  pitchblende  and  is  separated  with  the 
bismuth  but  differs  from  it  in  chemical  properties. 

The  subject  cannot  be  considered  with  advantage  at  this  stage, 
but  will  be  discussed  later   in  detail   in   chapter  xi.      It  will 
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there  be  shown  that  polonium,  that  is,  the  radio-active  constituent 
mixed  with  the  bismuth,  ia  a  distinct  chemical  eubstance,  which 
is  allied  in  chemical  properties  to  bismuth,  but  posaesaea  some 
distinct  analytical  properties  which  allow  of  a  partial  separation 
from  it. 

The  polonium,  if  obtained  in  a  pure  state,  should  initially  be 
seveml  hundred  times  as  active  as  pure  radium.  This  activity, 
however,  is  not  permanent ;  it  decays  with  the  time,  &lling  to  half 
value  in  about  six  months. 

The  absence  of  any  new  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  radio-active 
bismuth  is  to  be  espected,  for,  even  in  the  most  active  bismuth 
prepared,  the  active  matter  exists  in  a  very  small  proportion, 

21.  The  discuaaion  of  the  nature  of  polonium  was  renewed  by 
the  discovery  of  Marckwald*  that  a  substance  similar  to  polonium 
can  be  separated  &om  pitchblende ;  the  activity  of  this  substance, 
he  stated,  did  not  decay  appreciably  with  the  time.  The  method 
of  separation  from  the  bismuth  chloride  solution,  obtained  from 
uranium  residues,  was  very  simple.  A  rod  of  bismuth  or  antimony, 
dipped  in  the  active  solution,  rapidly  became  coated  with  a  black 
deposit  which  was  intensely  active.  This  proceas  was  continued 
until  the  whole  of  the  activity  was  removed  lix>m  the  solution. 
The  active  deposit  gave  out  only  easily  absorbed  rays,  and  in  that 
respect  resembled  the  polonium  of  Mme  Curie. 

The  active  substance  was  found  to  consist  mainly  of  tellurium, 
and  for  this  reason  Marckwald  gave  it  the  name  of  radio -tellurium. 
In  later  work,  however,  Marckwaldf  has  shown  that  the  active 
constituent  has  no  connection  with  tellurium,  but  can  always  be 
separated  completely  from  it  by  a  simple  chemical  process. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  large  amount  of  the  active  substance, 
2000  kilos,  of  pitchblende  were  worked  up.  This  yielded  6  kilos, 
of  bismuth  oxychloride,  and  from  this  was  aeparated  1'5  grama  of 
radio- tellurium.  The  tellurium  present  waa  precipitated  from  a 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  by  hydrazine  hydrochloride.  The  pre- 
cipitated tellurium  still  showed  aome  activity,  but  this  was 
removed   by  repeating   the   proceas.     The    active    matter    then 

*  Harckwftld,  Phyi.  Ztit.  i.  No.  lb,  p.  51. 

t  Uuokwald,  Ber.  d.  D.  Ckem.  Get.  p.  2663,  No.  IS,  1M8. 
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reiuaiDed  in  the  filtrate,  and,  after  evaporatioD,  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  stannous  chloride  caused  a  small  quantity  of  a  dark 
precipitate  which  was  intensely  active.  This  was  collected  on  a 
filter  and  weighed  only  4  milligrams. 

When  plates  of  copper,  tin  or  bismuth  were  dipped  into  an 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  this  active  substance,  the  plates  were 
found  to  be  covered  with  a  very  finely  divided  deposit.  These 
pistes  were  intensely  active,  and  produced  marked  photographic 
and  phosphorescent  action.  As  an  illustration  of  the  enormous 
activity  of  this  deposit,  Marckwald  stated  that  a  precipitate  of 
•jT^  milligram  on  a  copper  plate,  4  square  centimetres  in  area, 
illuminated  a  zinc  sulphide  screen  so  brightly  that  it  could  be  seen 
by  an  audience  of  several  hundred  people. 

The  active  substance  of  Marckwald  is  very  closely  allied  in 
chemical  and  radio-active  properties  to  the  polonium  of  Mme 
Curie.  Both  active  substances  are  separated  with  bismuth  and 
both  give  out  only  easily  absorbed  rays.  The  penetrating  rays, 
auch  as  are  given  out  by  uranium,  radium  or  thorium,  are  com- 
pletely absent. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  active  substance  obtained  by  Marckwald  is  identical 
with  that  present  in  the  polonium  of  Mme  Curie.  Marckwald 
stated  that  his  active  substance  did  not  sensibly  diminish  in 
activity  in  the  course  of  six  months,  but  it  is  doubttui  whether 
the  method  of  measurement  used  was  sufficiently  precise. 

The  writer  has  found  that  radio-tellurium  of  moderate  activity, 
prepared  after  Marckwald'a  method  and  sold  by  Dr  Sthamer  of 
Hamburg,  undoubtedly  loses  its  activity  with  time.  The  radio- 
tellurium  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  thin  radio-active  deposit  on 
a  polished  bismuth  rod  or  plate.  A  bismuth  rod  was  found  to 
have  lost  half  its  activity  in  about  150  days,  and  a  similar  result 
has  been  recorded  by  other  observers. 

The  two  substances  are  thus  similar  in  both  radio-active  and 
chemical  properties,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
active  constituent  present  in  each  case  is  the  same.  The  evidence 
is  discussed  in  detail  in  chapter  Xi  and  it  will  there  be  shown  that 
the  active  substance  present  in  the  radio-tellurium  of  Marckwald  is 
a  slow  transformation  product  of  radium. 
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22.  Radlo-actlTe  lead.  Several  observers  early  noticed 
that  the  lead  separated  from  pitchblende  showed  strong  radio- 
active properties,  but  considerable  difference  of  opinion  was 
expressed  in  regard  to  the  permanence  of  its  activity.  Elster  and 
Geitel*  found  that  lead  sulphate  obtained  &om  pitchblende  was 
very  active,  but  they  considered  that  the  activity  was  probably  due 
to  an  admixture  of  radium  or  polonium  with  the  lead,  and,  by 
suitable  chemical  treatment,  the  lead  sulphate  was  obtained  in  an 
inactive  state.  Gieself  also  separated  some  radio-active  lead  but 
found  that  its  activity  diminished  with  the  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  Hoitnann  and  Strauss^  obtained  lead  from  pitchblende  whose 
activity  seemed  fairly  permanent.  They  state  that  the  radio- 
active lead  resembled  ordinary  lead  in  most  of  its  reactions,  but 
showed  differences  in  the  behaviour  of  the  sulphide  and  sulphate. 
The  sulphate  was  found  to  be  strongly  phosphorescent.  These 
results  of  Hotmann  and  Strauss  were  subjected  at  the  time  of  their 
publication  to  considerable  criticism,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  lead  itself  is  not  radio-active  but  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
radio-active  matter  which  is  separated  with  it.  In  later  work§,  it 
has  been  shown  that  radio-lead  contains  several  radio-active  con- 
stituents which  can  be  removed  temporarily  from  it  hy  suitable 
chemical  methods. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lead  separated  from  pitchblende 
by  certain  methods  does  show  considerable  activity  and  that  this 
activity  is  feirly  permanent.  The  radio-active  changes  occurring  in 
radio-lead  are  complicated  and  cannot  be  discussed  with  advantage 
at  this  stage,  but  will  be  considered  in  detail  in  chapter  xi.  It 
will  there  be  shown  that  the  primary  constituent  present  in  lead 
is  a  slow  transformation  product  of  radium.  This  substance  then 
slowly  changes  into  the  active  constituent  present  in  polonium, 
which  gives  out  only  easily  absorbed  rays. 

This  polonium  can  be  separated  temporarily  from  the  lead  by 
suitable  chemical  methods,  but  the  radio-lead  still  continues  to 
produce    polonium,   so    that    a   fresh   supply   may   be    obtained 

*  &Utm  kod  Oeitol,  Amal.  d.  Phyi.  69,  p.  SS,  1699. 

t  Gieael,  Ber.  d.  D.  Chtm.  Gt:  p.  8776,  IBOl. 

X  Hofm&im  and  Stranaa,  Btr.  d.  D.  Chtm.  Get.  p.  S039,  1901. 

idBT  uid  Welfl,  Armal.  d.Phy:  No.  13,  p.  61£,  1904. 
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from  it,  provided  an  interval  of  several  months  is  allowed  to 
elapse. 

It  will  be  calculated  later  that  in  all  probability  the  radio- 
lead  would  lose  half  of  its  activity  in  an  interval  of  40  years. 

The  constituent  present  in  radio-lead  has  not  yet  been  separated, 
but  it  will  be  shown  that,  in  the  pure  state,  it  should  have  an 
activity  considerably  greater  than  that  of  radium  itselC  Sufficient 
attention  has  not  yet  been  paid  to  this  substance,  for,  separated 
in  a  pure  state,  it  should  be  as  useful  scientifically  as  radium.  In 
addition,  since  it  is  the  parent  of  polonium,  it  should  be  possible  to 
obtain  from  it  at  any  time  a  supply  of  very  active  polonium,  in  the 
same  way  that  a  supply  of  the  radium  emanation  can  be  obtained 
at  intervals  from  radium. 

Hofmann  and  Strauss  have  observed  a  peculiar  action  of  the, 
cathode  rays  on  the  active  lead  sulphate  separated  by  them.  They 
state  that  the  activity  diminishes  with  time,  but  is  recovered  by 
exposure  of  the  lead  for  a  short  time  to  the  action  of  cathode  rays. 
No  such  action  is  shown  by  the  active  lead  sulphide.  This  eSect 
is  due  most  probably  to  the  action  of  the  cathode  rays  in  causing  a 
strong  phosphorescence  of  the  lead  sulphate  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  radio-activity  proper  of  the  substance. 

23.  I«  thorium  a  radlo-actlTe  element  P  The  similarity 
of  the  chemical  properties  of  actinium  and  thorium  has  led  to  the 
suggestion  at  different  times  that  the  activity  of  thorium  is  not 
due  to  thorium  itself,  but  to  the  presence  of  a  slight  trace  of 
actinium.  In  view  of  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  decay  of  the 
emanations  of  thorium  and  actinium,  this  position  is  not  tenable. 
If  the  activity  of  thorium  were  due  to  actinium,  the  two  emanations, 
as  well  as  the  other  products  obtained  from  these  substances, 
should  have  identical  rates  of  decay.  Since  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  that  the  rate  of  decay  of  activity  of  the  various 
products  can  be  altered  by  chemical  or  physical  agencies,  we  may 
conclude  with  confidence  that  whatever  radio-active  substance  is 
responsible  for  the  activity  of  thorium,  it  certainly  is  not  actinium. 
This  difference  in  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  active  products  is  of  fer 
more  weight  in  deciding  the  question  whether  two  bodies  contain 
the  same   radio-active   constituent   than   differences  in  chemical 
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behaviour,  for  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  active  material  in  each 
case  may  exist  only  in  minute  quantity  in  the  matter  under 
examination,  and,  under  such  conditions,  a  direct  chemical  exami- 
nation in  the  first  place  is  of  little  value. 

Recent  work  of  Hofinann  and  Zerban  and  of  Baakerville, 
however,  certainly  tends  to  show  that  the  element  thorium  is  itself 
non-radio-active,  and  that  the  radio-activity  observed  in  ordinaiy 
thorium  compounds  is  due  to  the  admixture  with  it  of  an  unknown 
radio-active  element.  Hofmann  and  Zerban*  made  a  systematic 
examination  of  the  radio-activity  of  thorium  obtained  from  different 
mineral  sources.  They  found  generally  that  thorium,  obtained 
from  minerals  containing  a  large  percentage  of  uranium,  were  more 
active  than  those  obtained  from  minerals  nearly  free  from  uranium. 
This  indicates  that  the  radio-activity  observed  in  thorium  may 
possibly  be  due  to  a  transformation  product  of  uranium  which  is 
closely  allied  chemically  to  thorium  and  is  always  separated  with 
it.  A  small  quantity  of  thorium  obtained  from  the  mineral  gado- 
linite  was  found  by  Hofmann  to  be  almost  inactive,  whether  tested 
by  the  electric  or  by  the  photographic  method.  I^ter  Baskervitle 
and  Zerbant  found  that  thorium  obtained  from  a  Brazilian  mineral 
was  practically  devoid  of  activity. 

In  this  connection  the  recent  work  of  Baekerville  on  the  com- 
plexity of  ordinary  thorium  h  of  interest.  By  special  chemical 
methods,  he  succeeded  in  separating  two  new  and  distinct 
substances  fivm  thorium,  which  he  has  named  carolinium  and 
berzelium.  Both  of  these  substances  are  strongly  radio-active,  and 
it  thus  seems  probable  that  the  active  constituent  observed  in 
ordinaty  thorium  may  be  due  to  one  of  these  elements. 

If,  as  we  have  suggested,  thorium  itself  is  not  active,  it  is 
certainly  a  matter  of  surprise  that  ordinary  commercial  thorium 
and  the  purest  chemical  preparations  show  about  the  same  activity. 
Such  a  result  indicates  that  the  methods  of  purification  have  not 
removed  any  of  the  radio-active  constituent  originally  present. 

Whatever  the  radio-active  constituent  in  thorium  may  ulti- 
mately prove  to  be,  it  is  undoubtedly  not  radium  nor  actinium  nor 
any  of  the  known  radio-active  substances. 

•  HobnaDii  nod  Zeriiaa,  Ber.  d.  D.  Chem.  Oe:  No.  12,  p.  3098,  1903. 
t  Baakerrille  uid  Zerbaa,  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  26,  p.  1612,  1904. 
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In  later  chapters,  the  radio-activity  of  thorium  will,  for  simplicity, 
be  diacussed  on  the  assumption  that  thorium  is  itself  a  radio- 
active element.  The  analysis  of  the  changes  which  occur  will  thus 
not  refer  to  thorium  itself  but  to  the  primary  radio-active 
substance  usually  found  associated  with  it.  The  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  an  examination  of  the  radio-active  processes  are  for 
the  most  part  independent  of  whether  thorium  is  itself  radio-active 
or  whether  the  radio-activity  is  due  to  an  unknown  element  If 
thorium  is  not  radio-active  itself,  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  any 
conclusions  upon  the  question  of  the  duration  of  the  primary  radio- 
activity associated  with  it.  Such  a  deduction  cannot  be  made 
until  the  quantity  of  the  radio-active  element  present  in  thorium 
has  been  definitely  determined. 

24.  If  elements  heavier  than  uranium  exist,  it  is  probable  that 
they  will  be  radio-active.  The  extreme  delicacy  of  radio-activity 
as  a  means  of  chemical  analysis  would  enable  such  elements  to 
be  recognized  even  if  present  in  infinitesimal  quantities.  It  is 
probable  that  considerably  more  than  the  three  or  four  radio- 
elements  at  present  recognized  exist  in  minute  quantity,  and  that 
the  number  at  present  known  will  be  augmented  in  the  future. 
In  the  first  stage  of  the  search,  a  purely  chemical  examination  is 
of  little  value,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  the  new  element  should 
exist  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  detected  by  chemical  or  spectro- 
scopic analysis.  The  main  criteria  of  importance  are  the  existence 
or  absence  of  distinctive  radiations  or  emanations,  and  the  perman- 
ence of  the  ra<Iio-activity,  The  discoveiy  of  a  radio-Eictive  emanation 
with  a  rate  of  decay  different  from  those  already  known  would 
afford  strong  evidence  that  a  new  radio-active  body  was  present. 
The  presence  of  either  thorium  or  radium  in  matter  can  very 
readily  be  detected  by  observing  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  emana- 
tions given  out  by  them.  When  once  the  existence  of  a  new 
radio-element  has  been  inferred  by  an  examination  of  its  radio- 
active properties,  chemical  methods  of  separation  can  be  devised, 
the  radiating  or  emanating  property  being  used  as  a  guide  in 
qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

IONIZATION  THEORY  OF  GASEa 

26.  lonlsatlon  of  gawi  by  radiation.  The  mosb  important 
property  possessed  by  the  radiations  from  radio-active  bodies  ia 
their  power  of  discharging  bodies  whether  positively  or  negatively 
electrified.  As  this  property  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  method 
for  an  accurate  quantitative  analysis  and  comparison  of  the 
radiations,  the  variation  of  the  rate  of  discharge  under  different 
conditions  and  the  processes  underlying  it  will  be  considered  in 
some  detail. 

In  order  to  explain  the  similar  discharging  power  of  Rijntgen 
rays,  the  theory*  has  been  put 
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forward  that  the  rays  pro- 
duce positively  and  negatively 
charged  carriers  throughout 
the  volume  of  the  gas  sur- 
rounding the  charged  body,  and 
that  the  rate  of  production  is 
proportional  to  the  intensity 
of  the  radiation.  These  carriers,  ^'8-  '■ 

or  ionsf  as  they  have  been  termed,  move  with  a  uniform  velocity 
through  the  gas  under  a  constant  electric  field,  and  their  velocity 
varies  directly  as  the  strength  of  the  field. 

Suppose  we  have  a  gas  between  two  metal  plates  A  and  B 
(Fig.  1)  exposed  to  the  radiation,  and  that  the  plates  are  kept 
at  a  constant  difference  of  potential.  A  definite  number  of  ions 
will  be  produced  per  second  by  the  radiation,  and  the  number 

*  J.  1.  Tbomson  uid  Ratherfard,  Phil.  Mag.  Nov.  1896. 

t  The  word  ioD  has  now  been  geaerallr  adopted  in  the  literature  oF  the  aubjeot. 
Id  aiing  this  word,  it  ii  not  assamed  that  the  ions  in  gasea  are  the  aaine  as  the 
«oiTe«poDding  ione  in  the  electrolTsia  of  solationa. 
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produced  will  depend  in  general  upon  the  nature  and  pressure  of 
the  gas.  In  the  electric  field  the  positive  ions  travel  towards  the 
negative  plate,  and  the  negative  iona  towards  ths  positive,  and 
consequently  a  current  will  pass  through  the  gns.  Some  of  the 
ions  will  also  recombine,  the  rate  of  recombination  being  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  number  present.  For  a  given  intensity 
of  radiation,  the  current  passing  through  the  gas  will  increase  at 
first  with  the  potential  difference  between  the  plates,  but  it  will 
reach  a  limit  when  all  the  ions  are  removed  by  the  electric  field 
before  any  recombination  occurs. 

This  theoiy  accounts  also  for  all  the  characteristic  properties  of 
gases  made  conducting  by  the  rays  from  active  substances,  though 
there  are  certain  differences  observed  between  the  conductivity 
phenomena  produced  by  active  substances  and  by  X  rays.  These 
differences  are  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  unequal  absorption 
of  the  two  types  of  rays.  Unlike  Rtintgen  rays,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  radiation  from  active  bodies  consists  of  rays  which  are 
absorbed  in  their  passage  through  a  few  centimetres  of  air.  The 
ionization  of  the  gas  is  thus  not  uniform,  but  &IIs  off  rapidly  with 
increase  of  distance  from  the  active  substance, 

26.  Vaiiatlonof  the  cnrrent  with  Toltage.  Suppose  that 
a  layer  of  radio-active  matter  is  spread  uniformly  on  the  lower  of 
two  horizontal  plates  A  and  B  (Fig,  1).  The  lower  plate  A  is 
connected  with  one  pole  of  a  battery  of  cells  the  other  pole  of  which 
is  connected  with  earth.  The  plate  B  is  connected  with  one  pair  of 
quadrants  of  an  electrometer,  the  other  pair  being  connected  with 
earth.  "■ 

The  current*  between  the  plates,  determined  by  the  rate  of 
movement  of  the  electrometer  needle,  is  observed  at  first  to  in- 
crease rapidly  with  the  voltage,  then  more  slowly,  finally  reaching 
a  value  which  increases  very  slightly  with  a  large  increase  in  the 
voltage.  This,  as  we  have  indicated,  is  simply  explained  on  the 
ionization  theory. 

The  radiation  produces  ions  at  a  constant  rate,  and,  before  the 

electric  field  is  applied,  the  number   per  unit  volume  increases 

*  A  minute  cnnent  is  observed  between  the  pUte«  even  if  no  radio-active  m&Mit 

be  preaent.     This  has  been  lound  to  be  doe  mainl;  to  a  alifght  natural  radio-activity    ■ 

or  the  matter  compoaing  them,     (See  chapter  iiv.)  t 
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until  the  r&te  cf  production  of  fresh  iona  ia  exactly  balanced  by  the 
recombination  of  the  ions  already  produced.  On  application  of  a 
small  electric  field,  the  positive  ions  travel  to  the  negative  electrode 
and  the  negative  to  the  positive. 

Since  the  velocity  of  the  ions  between  the  plates  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  electric  field,  in  ^  weak  field 
the  ions  take  so  long  to  travel  between  the  electrodes  that  most  of 
them  recombine  on  the  way. 

The  current  observed  is  consequently  email.  With  increase  of 
the  voltage  there  is  an  increase  of  speed  of  the  ions  and  a  smaller 
number  recombine.  The  current  consequently  increases,  and  will 
reach  a  maximum  value  when  the  electric  field  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  remove  all  the  ions  before  appreciable  recombination  has 
occurred.  The  value  of  the  current  will  then  remain  constant  even 
though  the  voltage  is  largely  increased. 

This  maximum  current  will  be  called  the  "saturation"  current, 
and  the  value  of  the  potential  difference  required  to  give  this 
maximum  current,  the  "  saturation  P.D."* 

The  general  shape  of  the  current-voltage  curve  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  where  the  ordinates  represent  current  and  the  abscissae 
volts. 
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.  •  Tbia  DomeDclktTire  has  txlaea  from  the  similaritf  of  the  Bhape  of  the  carrent- 
iltage  onrrea  to  the  magnetizatioo  earves  for  iron.  Since,  on  the  ionization 
eoiTi  ibe  maximum  oarrent  is  a  resalt  of  the  rtmoval  of  all  the  ions  from  the  gtu, 
toie  reoombination  occnrs,  the  termi  are  not  tgij  BQitable.  The;  have  however 
>w  cotne  into  general  nie  and  will  be  retained  tbrongbont  this  work. 
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Although  the  variation  of  the  curreDt  with  f'oltage  depends 
only  on  the  velocity  of  the  ions  and  their  rate  of  recombination, 
the  full  mathematical  analysis  is  intricate,  and  the  equations, 
expressing  the  relation  between  current  and  voltage,  are  only 
integrable  for  the  case  of  uniform  ionization.  The  question  is  com- 
plicated by.  the  inequality  in  the  velocity  of  the  ions  and  by  the 
disturbance  of  the  potential  gradient  between  the  plates  by  the 
movement  of  the  ions,  J.  J.  Thomson*  has  worked  out  the  case 
for  imiform  production  of  ions  between  two  parallel  plates,  and  has 
found  that  the  relation  between  the  current  i  and  the  potential 
diflference  V  applied  is  expressed  by 

where  A  and  B  are  constants  for  a  definite  intensity  of  radiation 
and  a  definite  distance  between  the  plates. 

In  certain  cases  of  unsyinmetrical  ionization,  which  arise  in  the 
study  of  the  radiations  from  active  bodies,  the  relation  between 
current  and  voltage   is   veiy  different   from   that   expressed  by 
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*  J.  J.  Thomson,  ¥hi\.  Mag.  47,  p.  253,  1899 ;  Conduction  of  EUetricity  throai 
Oaio,  p.  73,  1903. 
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the  above  equatioli.     Some  of  these  cases  will  be  considered  in 
section  47. 

27.  The  general  shape  of  the  current-voltage  curves  for  gases 
exposed  to  the  radiations  from  active  bodies  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

This  curve  was  obtained  for  -45  grams  of  impure  radium 
chloride,  of  activity  1000  times  that  of  uranium,  spread  over  an 
area  of  33  sq.  cms.  on  the  lower  of  two  large  parallel  plates, 
45  cms.  apart.  The  maximum  value  of  the  current  observed, 
which  is  taken  as  100,  was  12  x  10''  amperes,  the  current  for  low 
voltages  was  nearly  proportional  to  the  voltage,  and  about  600 
volts  between  the  plates  was  required  to  ensure  approximate 
saturation. 

In  dealing  with  slightly  active  bodies  like  uranium  or  thorium, 
approximate  saturation  is  obtained  for  much  lower  voltages. 
Tables  I.  and  II.  show  the  results  for  the  current  between  two 
parallel  plates  distant  0'5  cms.  and  2'5  cms.  apart  respectively,  when 
one  plate  was  covered  with  a  thin  uniform  layer  of  uranium  oxide. 
Table  I.  Table  II. 


100  04  375  97 

335  100  800  100 

The  results  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  4. 

From  the  above  tables  it  is  seen  that  the  current  at  first  in- 
creases nearly  in  proportion  to  the  voltage.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  complete  saturation,  although  the  current  increases  very  slowly 
for  large  increases  of  voltage.  For  example,  in  Table  I.  a  change  of 
voltage  from  125  to  '25  volts  increases  the  current  from  18  to 
36  'j^  of  the  maximum,  while  a  change  of  voltage  from  100  to  335 
volts  increases  the  current  only  6  % .  The  variation  of  the  current 
per  volt  (assumed  uniform  between  the  range  of  voltages  con- 
mdered)  is  thus  about  5000  times  greater  for  the  former  change. 
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TakiDg  iDto  coQBideratioD  the  early  part  of  the  curves,  the 
current  does  not  reach  a  practical  maximum  as  bood  as  would  be 
expected  on  the  simple  ionization  theory.     It  seems  probable  that 
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Fig.  4. 

the  slow  increase  with  the  large  voltages  is  due  either  to  an  action 
of  the  electric  field  on  the  rate  of  production  of  ions,  or  to  the 
difficulty  of  removing  the  ions  produced  near  the  surface  of  the 
uranium  before  recombination.  It  is  possible  that  the  presence 
of  a  strong  electric  field  may  assist  in  the  separation  of  ions  which 
otherwise  would  not  initially  escape  from  the  sphere  of  one 
another's  attraction.  From  the  data  obtained  by  Townsend  Tar 
the  conditions  of  production  of  fi-esh  ions  at  low  pressures  by  the 
movement  of  ions  through  the  gas,  it  seems  that  the  increase  of 
current  cannot  be  ascribed  to  an  action  of  the  moving  ions  in  the 
further  ionization  of  the  gas. 

28.  The  equation  expressing  the  relation  between  the  current 
and  the  voltage  is  very  complicated  even  in  the  case  of  a  uniform 
rate  of  production  of  ions  between  the  plates.     An  approximate 
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theoiy,  which  is  of  utility  in  interpreting  the  experimental  results, 
can  however  be  simply  deduced  if  the  disturbance  of  the  potential 
gradient  is  disregarded,  and  the  ionization  assumed  uniform  be- 
tween the  plates. 

Suppose  that  the  ions  are  produced  at  a  constant  rate  q  per 
cubic  centimetre  per  second  in  the  gas  between  parallel  plates 
distant  I  cms.  from  each  other.  When  do  electric  tield  is  applied, 
the  number  N  present  per  c.c,  when  there  is  equilibrium  between 
the  rates  of  production  and  recombination,  is  given  by  9  >>  aN*, 
where  a  is  a  constant. 

If  a  small  potential  difference  V  is  applied,  which  gives  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  maximum  current,  and  consequently  has  not 
much  effecli  on  the  value  of  N,  the  current  i  per  sq.  cm.  of  the 
plate,  is  given  by 

.     NeuV 
. J-. 

where  u  is  the  sum  of  the  velocity  of  the  ions  for  unit  potential 

uV 
gradient,  and  e  is  the  charge  carried  by  an  ion.    — .-  is  the  velocity 


(  ■ 

The  number  of  ions  produced  per  second  in  a  prism  of  length  t 
and  unit  area  of  cross-section  is  ql.  The  maximum  or  saturation 
current  /  per  sq.  cm.  of  the  plate  is  obtained  when  all  of  these 
ions  are  removed  to  the  electrodes  before  any  recombination  has 
occurred. 

Thus  I^q.l.e, 

.  i     NuV       uV 

and  -1  =  — iT-= — ,._  , 

I       ql*       I'^qa 

This  equation  expresses  the  tact  previously  noted  that,  for  small 
voltages,  the  ctirrent  i  is  proportional  to  V. 


Let  j=p, 

then  r_Pl^5?. 
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Now  the  greater  the  value  of  V  required  to  obtain  a  given 
value  of  p  (supposed  small  compared  with  unity),  the  greater  the 
potential  required  to  produce  aaturatiou. 

It  thus  follows  from  the  equation  that ; 

(1)  For  a  given  intensity  of  radiation,  the  saturation  P.D. 
increases  with  the  distance  between  the  plates.  In  the  equation, 
for  small  values  of  p,  V  varies  as  P.  This  is  found  to  be  the  case 
for  uniform  ionization,  but  it  only  holds  approximately  for  non- 
uniform ionization. 

(2)  For  a  given  distance  between  the  plates,  the  saturation 
P.D.  is  greater,  the  greater  the  intensity  of  ionization  between  the 
plates.  This  is  found  to  be  the  case  for  the  ionization  produced 
by  radio-active  substances.  With  a  very  active  substance  like 
radium,  the  ionization  produced  is  so  intense  that  very  large 
voltages  are  required  to  produce  approximate  saturation.  On  the 
other  hand,  only  a  fraction  of  a  volt  per  cm.  is  necessary  to  produce 
saturation  in  a  gas  where  the  ionization  is  very  slight,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  natural  ionization  observed  io  a  closed  vessel, 
where  no  radio-active  substances  are  present. 

For  a  given  intensity  of  radiation,  the  saturation  P.D.  decreases 
rapidly  with  the  lowering  of  the  pressure  of  the  gas.  This  is  due 
to  two  causes  operating  in  the  same  direction,  viz.  a  decrease  in 
the  intensity  of  the  ionization  and  an  increase  in  the  velocity  of 
the  ions.  The  ionization  varies  directly  as  the  pressure,  while  the 
velocity  varies  inversely  as  the  pressure.  This  will  obviously  have 
the  effect  of  causing  more  rapid  saturation,  since  the  rate  of 
recombination  is  slower  and  the  time  taken  for  the  ions  to  travel 
between  the  electrodes  is  less. 

The  saturation  curves  observed  for  the  gases  hydrogen  and 
carbon  dioxide*  are  very  similar  in  shape  to  those  obtained  for  air. 
For  a  given  intensity  of  radiation,  saturation  is  more  readily 
obtained  in  hydrogen  than  in  air,  since  the  ionization  is  less  than 
in  air  while  the  velocity  of  the  ions  is  greater.  Carbon  dioxide  on 
the  other  hand  requires  a  greater  P.D.  to  produce  saturation  than 
does  air,  since  the  ionization  is  more  intense  and  the  velocity  of 
the  ions  less  than  in  air. 

*  Bntherrord,  PAtl.  Hag.  J&D.  1899. 
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29.  Townsend*  has  shown  that,  for  low  pressures,  the  variation 
of  the  current  with  the  voltage  is  very  different  from  that  observed 
at  atmospheric  pressure.  If  the  increase  of  current  with  the  voltage 
is  determined  for  gases,  exposed  to  Rtintgen  rays,  at  a  pressure  of 
about  1  mm.  of  mercury,  it  is  found  that  for  small  voltages  the 
ordinaiy  saturation  curve  is  obtained;  but  when  the  voltage 
applied  increases  beyond  a  certain  value,  depending  on  the  pressure 
and  nature  of  the  gas  and  the  distance  between  the  electrodes,  the 
current  commences  to  increase  slowly  at  first  but  very  rapidly  as 
the  voltage  is  raised  to  the  sparking  value.  The  general  shape  of 
the  current  curve  is  shown  in  Fig.  5. 


K«.  fi. 

The  portion  OAB  of  the  curve  corresponds  to  the  ordinary 
saturation  curve.  At  the  point  B  the  current  commences  to 
increase.  This  increase  of  current  has  been  shown  to  be  due  to 
the  action  of  the  negative  ions  at  low  pressures  in  producing  fresh 
ioDB  by  collision  with  the  molecules  in  their  path.  The  increase  of 
current  is  not  observed  in  air  at  a  pressure  above  30  mms.  until 
the  P.D.  is  increased  nearly  to  the  value  required  to  produce  a 
spark.  This  production  of  ions  by  collision  is  considered  in  more 
detail  in  section  41. 


*  Tovmend,  PhU.  Mag-  Feb.  1901. 
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30.  Rate  of  recombination  of  the  ion».  A  gas  ionized 
hy  the  radiation  preserves  Hs  conducting  power  for  some  time 
after  it  is  removed  from  the  presence  of  the  active  body.  A 
current  of  air  blown  over  an  active  body  will  thus  discharge  an 
electrified  body  some  distance  away.  The  duration  of  this  after 
conductivity  can  be  examined  very  conveniently  in  an  apparatus 
similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  6. 


T      o     Ia Ib 


■^ 


-Sarth 
Fig.  6. 

A  dry  current  of  air  or  any  other  gas  ia  passed  at  a  constant 
rate  through  a  long  metal  tube  TL.  After  passii^  through  a 
quantity  of  cotton -wool  to  remove  dust  particles,  the  current  of  eut 
passes  over  a  vessel  T  containing  a  radio-active  body  such  as 
uranium,  which  does  not  give  off  a  radio-active  emanation.  By 
means  of  insulated  electrodes  A  and  B,  charged  to  a  suitable 
potential,  the  current  between  the  tube  and  one  of  these  electrodes 
can  be  tested  at  various  points  along  the  tube. 

A  gauze  screen,  placed  over  the  cross-section  of  the  tnbe  at  D, 
serves  to  prevent  any  direct  action  of  the  electric  field  in  abstracting 
ions  from  the  neighbourhood  of  T. 

If  the  electric  field  is  sufficiently  strong,  all  the  ions  travel 
in  to  the  electrodes  at  A,  and  no  current  is  observed  at  the  elec- 
trode B.  If  the  current  is  observed  successively  at  different  distances 
along  the  tube,  all  the  electrodes  except  the  one  under  consideration 
being  connected  to  earth,  it  is  found  that  the  current  diminishes 
with  the  distance  &x>m  the  active  body.  If  the  tube  is  of  fairly 
wide  bore,  the  loss  of  the  ions  due  to  diffusion  is  small,  and  the 
decrease  in  conductivity  of  the  gas  is  due  to  recombination  of  the 
ions  alone. 

On  the  ionization  theoiy,  the  number  dn  of  ions  per  unit  volume 
which  recombine  in  the  time  dt  is  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  number  present.     Thus 

dn 

dt='^- 
where  ci  is  a  constant. 
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Integrating  this  equation, 

if  iV  is  the  initial  number  of  ions,  and  n  the  number  after  a  time  *. 

The  experimental  results  obtained*  have  been  shown  to  agree 
very  well  with  this  equation. 

In  an  experiment  similar  to  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  6,  using 
uranium  oxide  as  a  source  of  ionization,  it  was  found  that  half  the 
number  of  ions  present  in  the  gas  recombined  in  24  seconds,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  8  seconds  one-fourth  of  the  iona  were  still 
uncombined. 

Since  the  rate  of  recombination  is  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  number  present,  the  time  taken  for  half  of  the  ions  present  in 
the  gas  to  recombine  decreases  very  rapidly  with  the  intensity  of 
the  ionization.  If  radium  is  used,  the  ionization  is  so  intense  that 
the  rate  of  recombination  is  extremely  rapid.  It  is  on  account  of 
this  rapidity  of  recombination  that  large  voltages  are  neceasary  to 
produce  saturation  in  the  gases  exposed  to  very  active  preparations 
of  radium. 

The  value  of  a,  which  may  be  termed  the  coefficient  of  recoTii- 
bination,  has  been  determined  in  absolute  measure  by  Townaendi", 
M'ClungI  and  Langevin§  by  different  experimeatal  methods  but 
with  very  concordant  results.  Suppose,  for  example,  with  the 
apparatus  of  Fig.  6,  the  time  T,  taken  for  half  the  ions  to  recombine 
after  passing  by  the  electrode  A,  has  been  determined  experi- 
mentally.    Then  t^  =  aT,  where  A'  is  the  number  of  ions  per  c.c. 

present  at  A.  If  the  saturation  current  i  is  determined  at  the 
electrode  A,i^ NVe,  where  e  is  the  charge  on  an  ion  and  V is  the 
volume  of  uniformly  ionized  gas  carried  by  the  electrode  A  per 

Ve 

second.     Then  o  ^  -„ . 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  a.  obtained  for  different 


*  RatherTord,  Phil.  Mag.  Not.  1897,  p.  144,  Jan.  1890. 

t  TowDtentl,  PhiU  Tram.  A,  p.  167,  1899. 

;  U'CloDg,  Phil.  Mag.  Uaroh,  1902. 

S  LangeTin,  Tht$e  prittnUt  i  la  FacuM  det  Scientt;  p.  101,  Fori*,  1903. 
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Vaiae  of  a. 

Oaa  Towniend  M^Climg  LuigeTin 

Air      3420x«  3384x«  SSOOxs 

Carbon  Dioxide  3500  xe  3492  x«  3400  x« 

Hjdrogeu        ...  3020  xe 

The  latest  determinatioD  of  the  value  of  e  (see  section  36)  is 
3-4  X 10-"  ELS.  units ;  thus  o  =  11  x  lO"*. 

Using  this  value,  it  can  readily  be  shown  from  the  equation  of 
recombination  that,  if  10*  ions  are  present  per  c.c.,  half  of  them 
recombine  in  about  09  sec.  and  99  7o  in  90  sees. 

M'Clung  (loc.  cit.)  showed  that  the  value  of  a  was  approximately 
independent  of  the  pressure  between  '125  and  three  atmospheres. 
In  later  observations,  Langevin  has  found  that  the  value  of  a 
decreases  rapidly  when  the  pressure  is  lowered  below  the  limits 
used  by  M'Clung. 

31.  In  experiments  on  recombination  it  is  essential  that  the 
gas  should  be  free  from  dust  or  other  suspended  pazticlea  In 
dusty  air,  the  rate  of  recombination  is  much  more  rapid  than  in 
dust-free  air,  aa  the  ions  diffuse  rapidly  to  the  comparatively  large 
dust  particles  distributed  throughout  the  gas.  The  effect  of  the 
suspension  of  small  particles  in  a  conducting  gas  is  very  well 
illustrated  by  an  experiment  of  Owens*.  If  tobacco  smoke  is 
blown  between  two  parallel  plates  as  in  Fig.  1,  the  current  at  once 
diminishes  to  a  small  fraction  of  its  former  value,  although  a  P.D. 
is  applied  sufficient  to  produce  saturation  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. A  much  larger  voltage  is  then  neceesaiy  to  produce 
saturation.  If  the  smoke  particles  are  removed  by  a  stream  of  air, 
the  current  returns  at  once  to  its  original  value. 

32.  Mobility  of  the  ioiu.  Determinations  of  the  mobility 
of  the  ions,  i.e.  the  velocity  of  the  ions  under  a  potential  gradient 
of  1  volt  per  cm.,  have  been  made  by  Rutherfordf,  Zeleny*,  and 
Langevin  §  for  gases  exposed  to  Ktintgen  rays.  Although  widely 
different  methods  have  been  employed,  the  results  have  been  veiy 
concordant,  and  fully  support  the  view  that  the  ions  move  with  a 

•  Owen«,  Phil.  Mag.  Got.  1899.        +  Bothwtord,  Phil.  itag.  p.  429,  Nof.  1887. 
I  Zelany,  Phil.  Tratu.  A,  p.  198,  1901.         g  Lkngeviii,  C.  B.  1S4,  p.  646,  1902. 
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velocity  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  field.  On  the  appli- 
cation of  an  electric  field,  the  ions  almost  instantly  attain  the 
velocity  corresponding  to  the  field  and  then  move  with  a  uniform 
speed. 

Zeleny*  first  drew  attention  to  the  &ct  that  the  positive  and 
negative  ions  had  different  velocities.  The  velocity  of  the  negative 
ion  is  always  greater  than  that  of  the  positive,  and  varies  with  the 
amount  of  water  vapour  present  in  the  gas. 

The  results,  previously  discussed,  of  the  variation  of  the  current 
with  voltage  and  of  the  rate  of  recombination  of  the  ions  do  not  of 
themselves  imply  that  the  ions  produced  in  gases  by  the  radiations 
from  active  bodies  are  of  the  same  size  aa  those  produced  by 
Rbntgen  rays  under  similar  conditions.  They  merely  show  that 
the  conductivity  under  various  conditions  can  be  satis&ctorily 
explained  by  the  view  that  charged  ions  are  produced  throughout 
the  volume  of  the  gas.  The  same  general  relations  would  be 
observed  if  the  ions  differed  considerably  in  size  and  velocity  from 
those  produced  by  Rijntgen  rays.  The  most  satisfactory  method 
of  determining  whether  the  ions  are  identical  in  the  two  cases  is 
to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  ions  under  similar  conditions. 

In  order  to  compare  the  velocity  of  the  ionsf ,  the  writer  has 
nsed  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  6  on  p.  40. 

The  ions  were  carried  with  a  rapid  constant  stream  of  air 
past  the  charged  electrode  A,  and  the  conductivity  of  the  gas  tested 
immediately  afterwards  at  an  electrode  B,  which  was  placed  close 
to  A.  The  tmnilated  electrodes  A  and  .6  were  fixed  centrally  in 
the  metal  tub«  L,  which  was  connected  with  earth. 

For  convenience  of  calculation,  it  ia  assumed  that  the  electric 
field  between  the  cylinders  is  the  same  as  if  the  cylinders  were 
infinitely  long. 

Let  a  and  b  be  the  radii  of  the  electrode  A,  and  of  the  tube  L 
respectively,  and  let  F'=  potential  of  ^. 

The  electromotive  intensity  X  (without  regard  to  sign)  at  a 
distance  r  tcora  the  centre  of  the  tube  is  given  by 

z— L^. 

rlog.- 

■  ZOeaj,  PUL  Mag.  July,  1898.         f  Batherfoid,  Phil.  Mag.  F«b.  1699. 
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Let  u,  and  u,  be  the  velocitiea  of  the  positive  and  Degative 
ions  for  a  potential  gradient  of  1  volt  per  cm.  If  the  velocity  is 
proportional  to  the  electric  force  at  any  point,  the  distance  dr 
traversed  by  the  negative  ion  in  the  time  dt  is  given  by 

dr  =  Xii^dt, 

or  log,  -  r  dr 

dt  =  -l^—. 

Let  r,  be  the  greatest  distance  measured  from  the  axis  of  the 
tube  from  which  the  negative  ion  can  just  reach  the  electrode  A 
in  the  time  t  taken  for  the  air  to  pass  along  the  electrode. 

If  p,  be  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  the  negative  ions  that  reach 
the  electrode  A  to  the  total  number  passing  by,  then 


'  p,{b^~  a*)  log, - 

«* m — ^^^ 

Similarly  the  ratio  pi  of  the  number  of  positive  ions  that  give 
up  their  charge  to  the  external  cylinder  to  the  total  number  of 
positive  ions  is  given  by 

pi  (&*-«')  log. - 


"^ m — ■ 

In  the  above  equations  it  is  assumed  that  the  current  of  air  is 
uniform  over  the  cross-section  of  the  tube,  and  that  the  ions  are 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  cross-section ;  also,  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  ions  does  not  appreciably  disturb  the  electric  field. 
Since  the  value  of  *  can  be  calculated  from  the  velocity  of  the 
current  of  air  and  the  length  of  the  electrode,  the  values  of  the 
velocities  of  the  iona  <mder  unit  potential  gradient  can  at  once  be 
determined. 

The  equation  (1)  shows  that  /i,  is  proportional  to  V, — t.e.  that 
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the  rate  of  discharge  of  the  electrode  A  varies  directly  as  the 
potential  of  A ,  provided  that  the  value  of.  V  is  not  lai^  enough  to 
remove  all  the  ions  from  the  gas  as  it  passes  by  the  electrode. 
This  was  found  experimentally  to  be  the  case. 

In  the  comparison  of  the  velocities,  the  potential  Fwas  adjusted 
to  such  a  value  that  pt  was  about  one  half,  when  uranium  oxide 
was  placed  in  the  tube  at  L.  The  active  substance  was  then 
removed,  and  an  aluminium  cylinder  substituted  for  the  brass 
tube.  X  rays  were  allowed  to  fall  on  the  centre  of  this  aluminium 
cylinder,  and  the  strength  of  the  rays  adjusted  to  give  about  the 
same  conductivity  to  the  gas  as  the  uranium  had  done.  Under 
these  conditions  the  value  of  fit  was  found  to  be  the  same  as  for 
the  first  erperiment. 

This  experiment  shows  conclusively  that  the  ions  produced 
by  Rtintgen  rays  and  by  uranium  move  with  the  same  velocity 
and  are  probably  identical  in  all  respects.  The  method  described 
above  is  not  very  suitable  for  an  accurate  determination  of  the 
velocities,  but  gave  values  for  the  positive  ions  of  about  14  cms, 
per  second  per  volt  per  centimetre,  and  slightly  greater  values  for 
the  negative  ions. 

33.  The  most  accurate  determinations  of  the  mobility  of  the 
ions  produced  by  Ronigen  rays  have  been  made  by  Zeleny"  and 
I^ngevinf.  Zeleny  used  a  method  similar  in  principle  to  that 
explained  above.  His  results  are  shown  in  the  following  table, 
where  K,  is  the  mobility  of  the  positive  ion  and  K^  that  of  the 
negative  ion. 


Gm 

^1 

*f 

1-376 

13'-5  C. 

Air,  dry      ... 

1-36 

re? 

„    moLBt 

1-37 

1-51 

110 

14° 

Oxygen,  dry 

1-36 

1'80 

1-32 

17" 

iDoiat        ... 

1-29 

1-&2 

118 

0-76 

081 

1-07 

17'-5 

0-75 

0«15 

17° 

Hydrogen,  dry      ... 

6-70 

7-»6 

MB 

20" 

„         moiBt  ... 

6-30 

6-60 

•  ZeloDy,  PhiL  Tram.  19S,  p.  198,  1900. 

t  lADgeiin,  C.  B.  IM,  p.  616,  1902,  and  Th«aiB,  p.  191,  1903. 
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Langevin  determined  tbe  velocity  of  the  ions  by  a  direct  method 
in  which  the  time  taken-  for  the  ion  to  travel  over  a  known  distance 
was  obaerved. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  values  obtained  for 
air  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Air  CO, 


Direct  method  (Langevin)       140      170      1-23  0-86      0-90      1-05 

CurrBntofgas(Zelenj)...       136      1-87      1-376        0-76      0-81       1-07 

These  results  show  that  for  all  gases  except  COi,  there  is  a 
marked  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  negative  ion  with  the  dry- 
ness of  the  gas,  and  that,  even  in  moist  gases,  the  velocity  of  the 
negative  ions  is  always  greater  than  that  of  the  positive  ions.  The 
velocity  of  the  positive  ion  is  not  much  affected  by  the  presence 
of  moiBture  in  the  gas. 

The  velocity  of  the  ions  varies  inversely  as  the  pressure  of  the 
gas.  This  has  been  shown  by  Rutherford*  for  the  negative  ions 
produced  by  ultra-violet  light  falling  on  a  negatively  charged  sur- 
fece,  and  later  by  Langevinf  for  both  the  positive  and  negative  ions 
produced  by  Ri^ntgen  rays.  Langevin  has  shown  that  the  velocity 
of  the  positive  ion  increases  more  slowly  with  the  diminution  of 
pressure  than  that  of  the  negative  ion.  It'appears  as  if  the  nega- 
tive ion,  especially  at  pressures  of  about  10  mm.  of  mercuiy, 
begins  to  diminish  in  size. 

34.  CondeoHitlon  experiments.  Some  experiments  will 
now  be  described  which  have  verified  in  a  direct  way  the  theory 
that  the  coaductivity  produced  in  gases  by  the  various  types 
of  radiation  is  due  to  the  production  of  charged  ions  throughout 
tbe  volume  of  the  gas.  Under  certain  conditions,  the  ions  form 
nuclei  for  the  condensation  of  water,  and  this  property  allows  us 
to  show  the  presence  of  the  individual  ions  in  the  gas,  and  also  to 
count  the  number  present. 

It  has  long  been  known  that,  if  air  saturated  with  water-vapour 
be  suddenly  expanded,  a  cloud  of  small  globules  of  water  is  formed. 
These  drops  are  formed  round  the  dust  particles  present  in  the  gas, 

*  Batherford,  Prot.  Camh.  Phii.  Soc.  9,  p.  410,  1896. 

-t  Langevin,  Thesis,  p.  190,  1903. 
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which  act  as  nuclei  for  the  condeDsation  of  water  around  them. 
The  experiments  of  R.  von  Helmboltz  and  Richarz*  hod  shown  that 
chemical  reactions,  for  example  the  combustion  of  flames,  taking 
place  in  the  neighbourhood,  affected  the  condensation  of  a  steam- 
jet.  Lenard  showed  that  a  similar  action  was  produced  when  ultra- 
violet light  fell  on  a  negatively  charged  zinc  surfoce  placed  near 
the  steam-jet.  These  results  suggested  that  the  presence  of  electric 
charges  in  the  gas  &cilitated  condensation. 

A  very  complete  study  of  the  conditions  of  condensation  of 
water  on  nuclei  has  been  made  by  C.  T.  R,  Wilsonf.  An  apparatus 
was  constructed  which  allowed  a  very  sudden  expansion  of  the  air 
over  a  wide  range  of  pressure.  The  amount  of  condensation  was 
observed  in  a  small  glass  vessel.  A  beam  of  light  was  passed 
into  the  apparatus  which  allowed  the  drops  formed  to  be  readily 
observed  by  the  eye. 

Preliminary  small  expansions  caused  a  condensation  of  the 
water  round  the  dust  nuclei  present  in  the  air.  These  duat  nuclei 
were  removed  by  allowing  the  drops  to  settle.  After  a  number  of 
aaccesaive  small  expansions,  the  air  was  completely  &eed  from 
dust,  so  that  no  condensation  was  produced. 

Let  tr,  =  initial  volume  of  the  gas  in  the  vessel, 
Va  =  volume  after  espansiou. 

If  -  <  125  no  condensation  is  produced  in  dust-free  air.     If 

however  —  >  125  and  <  138,  a  few  drops  appear.    This  number  is 

roughly  constant  until  —  =  1*38,  when  the  number  suddenly  in- 
creases and  a  very  dense  cloud  of  fine  drops  is  produced. 

If  the  radiation  fi^)m  an  X  ray  tube  or  a  radio-active  substance 
is  now  passed  into  the  condensation  vessel,  a  new  series  of  phenomena 

is  observed.    As  before,  if  —  <  125  no  drops  are  formed,  hut  if 

-?  =  1'26  there  is  a  sudden  production  of  a  cloud.   The  water  drops 

of  which  this  cloud  is  formed  are  finer  and  more  numerous  the 

*  Helmboltz  SDd  Biuharz,  Annal.  d.  Phgt.  40,  p.  161,  1890. 

t  WilMD,  PhiL  Traiu.  p.  3SG,  1897;  p.  408,  1899;  p.  389,  1900. 
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greater  the  mteusity  of  the  rays.  The  point  at  which  condenaa- 
tion  begins  is  very  marked,  and  a  slight  variation  of  the  amount 
of  expansion  causes  either  a  dense  cloud  or  no  cloud  at  all. 

It  now  remains  to  be  shown  that  the  formation  of  a  cloud  by 
the  action  of  the  rays  is  due  to  the  productions  of  ions  in  the 
-gae.  If  the  expansion  vessel  is  provided  with  two  parallel  plates 
between  which  aa  electric  field  can  be  applied,  it  is  seen  that  the 
number  of  drops,  formed  by  the  expansion  with  the  rays  actii^, 
decreases  with  increase  of  the  electric  field.  The  stronger  the 
field  the  smaller  the  number  of  drops  formed.  This  result  is  to  be 
expected  if  the  ions  are  the  centres  of  condeneation ;  for  in  a  strong 
electric  field  the  ions  are  carried  at  once  to  the  electrodes,  and  thus 
disappear  from  the  gas.  If  no  electric  field  is  acting,  a  cloud  can 
be  produced  some  time  after  the  rays  have  been  cut  off;  but  if  a 
strong  electric  field  is  applied,  under  the  same  conditions,  no  cloud 
is  formed.  This  is  in  agreement  with  experiments  showing  the 
time  required  for  the  ions  to  disappear  by  recombination.  In 
addition  it  can  be  shown  that  each  one  of  the  fine  drops  carries 
an  electric  charge  and  can  be  made  to  move  in  a  strong  unifgrm 
electric  field. 

The  small  number  of  drops  produced  without  the  action  of  the 

rays  when  —  >  125  is  due  to  a  verj'  slight  natural  ionization  of 

the  gas.  That  this  ionization  exists  has  been  clearly  shown  by 
electrical  methods  (section  M0).&O^ 

The  evidence  is  thus  complete  that  the  ions  themselves  serve 
as  centres  for  the  condensation  of  water  around  them.  These  ex- 
periments show  conclusively  that  the  passage  of  electricity  through 
a  gas  is  due  to  the  presence  of  charged  ions  distributed  through- 
out the  volume  of  the  gas,  and  verify  in  a  remarkable  way  the 
hypothesis  of  the  discontinuous  structure  of  the  electric  charges 
carried  by  matter. 

This  property  of  the  ions  of  acting  as  nuclei  of  condensation 
gives  a  very  delicate  method  of  detecting  the  presence  of  ions  in 
the  gas.  If  only  an  ion  or  two  is  present  per  c.c,  their  presence 
after  expansion  is  at  once  observed  by  the  drops  formed.  In  this 
way  the  ionization  due  to  a  small  quantity  of  uranium  held  a  yard 
away  from  the  condensation  vessel  is  at  once  made  manifest. 
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36.    DUforence  betwsen  the  poiltlTe  and  negaUvs  ioni. 

In  the  course  of  experiments  to  determine  the  charge  carried  by 
an  ion,  J.  J.  Thomson*  observed  that  the  cloud  formed  under  the 
infiuence  of  X  rays  increased  in  density  when  the  expansion  was 
abont  1'31,  and  suggested  in  explanation  that  the  positive  and 
negative  ioDS  had  different  condensation  points. 

This  difference  in  behaviour  of  the  positive  and  negative  ions 
was  investigated  in  detail  by  C.  T.  R.  Wilsonf  in  the  following  way. 
X  rays  were  made  to  pass  in  a  narrow  beam  on  either  side  of  a 
plate  AB  (Fig.  7)  dividing  the  condensation  vessel  into  two  equal 


Fig.  7. 
parts.  The  opposite  poles  of  a  battery  of  cells  were  connected 
with  two  parallel  plates  C  and  D,  placed  symmetrically  with  regard 
to  A.  The  middle  point  of  the  battery  and  the  plate  A  were  con- 
nected with  earth.  If  the  plate  C  is  positively  charged,  the  ions  in 
the  apace  CA  at  a  short  distance  from  A  are  all  negative  in  sign. 
Those  to  the  right  are  all  positive.   It  was  found  that  condensation 

occarred  only  for  the  negative  ions  in  AC  when  —  =  1'25  but  did 
not  occur  in  AD  for  the  positive  ions  until  -  =  131. 

•  ThomiOD,  Phil.  Mag.  p.  628,  Dec.  1698. 
i  WilaoD,  Phil.  Tram.  A,  198,  p.  369,  1899. 
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Thiia  the  negative  acts  more  readily  than  the  positive  ion 
as  a  centre  of  condensation.  The  greater  effect  of  the  negative 
ion  in  causing  condensation  has  been  suggested  as  an  explanation 
of  the  positive  charge  always  observed  in  the  upper  atmosphere. 
The  negative  ions  under  certain  conditions  become  centres  for  the 
formation  of  small  drops  of  water  and  are  removed  to  the  earth  by 
the  action  of  gravity,  while  the  positive  ions  remain  suspended. 

With  the  apparatus  described  above,  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  positive  and  negative  ions  are  equal  in  number.  If  the  ex- 
pansion is  large  enough  to  ensure  condensation  on  both  ions,  the 
drops  formed  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  vessel  in  Fig.  7  are 
equal  in  number  and  fall  at  the  same  rate,  i.e.  are  equal  in 
size. 

Since  the  ions  are  produced  in  equal  numbers  from  a  gas 
electrically  neutral,  this  experiment  shows  that  the  charges  on 
positive  and  negative  ions  are  equal  in  value  but  opposite  in  sign. 

36.  Charge  carried  by  an  Ion.  For  a  known  sudden  ex- 
pansion of  a  gas  saturated  with  water  vapour,  the  amount  of  water 
precipitated  on  the  iojis  can  be  calculated  readily.  The  size  of  the 
drops  can  be  determined  by  observing  the  rate  at  which  the  cloud 
settles  under  the  action  of  gravity.  From  Stokes'  equation,  the 
terminal  velocity  u  ofasina!]  sphere  of  radius  r  and  density  if  tailing 
through  a  gas  of  which  the  coefficient  of  viscosity  is  ^  is  given  by 

_2rfffr» 


where  g  is  the  acceleration  due  to  giuvity.  The  radius  of  the  drop 
and  consequently  the  weight  of  water  in  each  drop  can  thus  be 
determined.  Since  the  total  weight  of  water  precipitated  is  known, 
the  number  of  drops  present  is  obtained  at  once. 

This  method  has  been  used  by  J.  J.  Thomson*  to  determine  the 
charge  carried  by  an  ion.  If  the  expansion  exceeds  the  value  131, 
both  positive  and  negative  ions  become  centres  of  condensation. 
From  the  rate  of  fall  it  can  be  shown  that  approximately  the 
drops  are  all  of  the  same  size. 

*  ThumBoii,  Phil.  Mag.  p.  628,  Deo.  1S98,  and  kUrah,  1903.  Conduction  of 
Eleclricily  through  Gaiet,  Camb.  UdIt,  Press,  1903,  p.  131. 
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The  condensation  vessel  was  similar  to  that  employed  by 
C  T,  R.  Wilson.  Two  parallel  horizontal  plates  were  fitted  in  the 
vessel  and  the  radiation  from  an  X  ray  tuhe  or  radio-active  sub- 
stance ionized  the  gas  between  them.  A  difference  of  potential  V, 
small  compared  with  that  required  to  saturate  the  gas,  was  applied 
between  the  parallel  plates  distant  /  cms.  from  each  other.  The 
small  current  i  through  the  gas  is  given  (section  28)  by 
.     tfuVe 

where  Jf  =  number  of  ions  present  in  the  gas, 
e  =  charge  on  each  ion, 

u  =  sum  of  the  velocities  of  the  positive  and  negative  ions. 
Since  the  value  of  y  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  drops,  and  the 
velocity  u  is  known,  the  value  of  e  can  be  determined. 

In  his  last  determination  J.  J.  Thomson  found  that 
e  — 34x  10""  electrostatic  units. 
A  very  concordant  value,  namely,  3'1  x  10~",  has  been  obtained  by 
H.  A,  Wilson*,  by  using  a  modified  method  of  counting  the  drops. 
A  check  on  the  size  of  the  drops,  determined  by  their  rate  of  fall, 
was  made  by  observing  the  rate  at  which  the  drops  moved  in 
a  strong  electric  field,  arranged  so  as  to  act  with  or  against  gravity. 

J.  J.  Thomson  found  that  the  charge  on  the  ions  produced  in 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  is  the  same.  This  shows  that  the  nature 
of  the  ionization  in  gases  is  distinct  fix)m  that  occurring  in  the 
electrolysis  of  solutions  where  the  oxygen  ion  always  carries  twice 
the  charge  of  the  hydrogen  ion. 

^^.  DUnikion  of  the  Ion*.  Early  experiments  with  ionized 
gases  showed  that  the  conductivity  was  removed  from  the  gas  by 
passage  through  a  finely  divided  substance  like  cotton-wool,  or  by 
babbling  through  water.  This  loss  of  conductivity  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  ions  in  passing  through  narrow  spaces  diffuse  to  the 
sides  of  the  boundary,  to  which  they  either  adhere  or  give  up  their 
charge. 

A  direct  determination  of  the  coeflficient  of  diffusion  of  the  ions 

•  WiUon,  Fhil.  Uag.  April,  1903. 
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produced  in  gases  by  Riintgen  raya  or  by  the  rays  from  active 
Bubstances  has  been  made  by  Townsend*.  The  general  method 
employed  was  to  pass  a  stream  of  ionized  gas  through  a  diffusion 
vessel  made  up  of  a  number  of  fine  metal  tubes  arranged  in  parallel. 
Some  of  the  ions  in  their  passage  through  the  tubes  diffuse  to  the 
sides,  the  proportion  being  greater  the  slower  the  motion  of  the 
gas  and  the  narrower  the  tube.  Observations  were  made  of  the 
conductivity  of  the  gas  before  and  after  passage  through  the  tubes. 
In  this  way,  correcting  if  necessary  for  the  recombination  during 
the  time  taken  to  pass  through  the  tubes,  the  proportion  R  of 
either  positive  or  negative  ions  which  are  abstracted  can  be 
deduced.  The  value  of  R  can  be  expressed  mathematically  by 
the  following  equation  in  terms  of  K,  the  coefficient  of  diffusion 
of  the  ions  into  the  gas  with  which  they  are  mixed  f, 

fl  =  4(195«     ""•'    +0243e'  "'•'   +&c.), 
where  a  =  radius  of  the  tube, 

Z=  length  of  the  tube, 
V  =  mean  velocity  of  the  gas  in  the  tube. 
Only  the  first  two  terms  of  the  series  need  be  taken  into 
account  when  narrow  tubes  are  used. 

In  this  equation  R,  V,  and  a  are  determined  experimentally, 
and  K  can  thus  be  deduced. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  obtained  by  Townsend 
when  X  rays  were  used.  Almost  identical  results  were  obtained 
later,  when  the  radiations  from  active  substances  replaced  the 
X  rays. 

Coeffidenta  of  diffusion  of  ions  info  gases. 


Gaa 

K  tot +  ioD» 

■028 

Ktot-iom 

Mean  v»]ae 
otK 

lUtioot 

values  Dt  K 

Air,  dry      

■043 

■0347 

1-54 

„    mwst 

■032 

■035 

m35 

1^09 

Oiygen,  dry 

■025 

■0396 

■0323 

1-58 

„        moist 

■0288 

■0368 

■0323 

1-24 

Carbouic  acid,  dry .  .. 

■023 

■026 

■0846 

113 

„            „     moiat 

■0246 

■0256 

■026 

1-04 

Hydrogen,  dry       ... 

■123 

■190 

■166 

1-64 

„           luoiet   ... 

■128 

-142 

■138 

1-11 

*  TowDMod,  Phil.  Tram.  A,  p.  129,  II 


t  TowDMiid,  loe.  eit.  p.  139. 
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The  moist  gases  were  satumted  with  water  vapour  at  a  tem- 
perature of  15°  C 

It  is  seen  that  the  negative  ion  in  all  esses  diffuses  foster  than 
the  positive.  Theory  shows  that  the  coefficients  of  diffusion  should 
be  directly  proportional  to  the  velocities  of  the  ions,  so  that  this 
result  is  in  agreement  with  the  observations  on  the  greater  velocity 
of  the  negative  ion. 

This  difference  in  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  the  ions  at  once 
explains  an  interesting  experimental  result.  If  ionized  gases  are 
blown  through  a  metal  tube,  the  tube  gains  a  negative  charge 
while  the  gas  itself  retains  a  positive  charge.  The  number  of 
positive  and  negative  ions  present  in  the  gas  is  originally  the  same, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  more  rapid  diffusion  of  the  negative  ions, 
more  of  the  negative  ions  than  of  the  positive  give  up  their  charges 
to  the  tube.  The  tube  consequently  gains  a  negative  and  the  gas 
a  positive  charge, 

38.  A  very  important  result  can  be  deduced  at  once  when  the 
velocities  and  coeflScienta  of  diffusion  of  the  ions  are  known. 
Townsend  (loc.  cit.)  has  shown  that  the  equation  of  their  motion 
ia  expressed  by  the  formula 

where  e  is  the  charge  on  an  ion, 

R  B  number  of  ions  per  cc, 

p  » their  partial  pressure, 

and  «  ia  the  velocity  due  to  the  electric  force  X  in  the  direction 

of  the  axis  of  x.     When  a  steady  state  is  reached, 

dp     „        ,  nXeK 

tS-  =  0  and  u= . 

ax  p 

Let  N  be  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  cubic  centimetre  of 
gas  at  the  pressure  P  and  at  the  temperature  15°  C,  for  which 

the  values  of -m  and  K  have  heen  determined.     Then  -=  may  he 
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Ne=  — j^-       electroBtatic  units, 

where  m,  is  the  velocity  for  1  volt  (i.e.  ^  E.  s.  unit)  per  cm. 

It  is  known  that  one  absolute  electromagnetic  unit  of 
electricity  in  passing  through  water  liberates  123  c.c.  of  hydrogen 
at  a  temperature  of  15°  C.  and  standard  pressure.  The  number  of 
atoms  in  this  volume  is  2*46  N,  and,  if  »'  is  the  charge  on  the 
hydrogen  atom  in  the  electrolysis  of  water, 

2-46  Ne'  =  Sx  10"  e.  s.  units, 
Ne'  =  1-22  X  10»  E.  s.  units. 


For  example,  substituting  the  values  of  u,  and  K  determined 
in  moist  air  for  the  positive  ion, 

e_2^iG     1-31 
e'      100      -032 

Values  of  this  ratio,  not  very  different  from  unity,  are  obtained 
for  the  positive  and  negative  ions  of  the  gases  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  carbon  dioside.  Taking  into  consideration  the  uncertainty  in 
the  experimental  values  of  u,  and  K,  these  results  indicate  that  the 
charge  carried  by  an  ion  in  all  gases  in  the  same  and  is  equal  to 
that  carried  by  the  hydrogen  ion  in  Ike  electrolysis  of  liquids. 

39.  Humlter  of  the  tona.  We  have  seen  that,  from  experi- 
mental data,  Towneend  has  found  that  N,  the  number  of  molecules 
present  in  1  c.c.  of  gas  at  15°  C.  and  standard  pressure,  is  given  by 

J\^e  =  1-22x10". 
Now  e,  the  charge  on  an  ion,  is  equal  to  34  x  10~'*  E. s.  units ; 
thus  JV  =  3-6x10". 

If  /  is  the  saturation  current  through  a.  gas,  and  q  the  total 
rate  of  production  of  ions  in  the  gas, 
/ 

?  =  ;• 
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The  saturation  current  through  air  was  found  to  be  12  x  10~' 
amperes,  i.e.  36  e.s.  units,  for  parallel  plates  iS  cms.  apart,  when  '45 
grammeofradiumof  activity  1000  times  that  of  uranium  was  spread 
over  an  area  of  33  sq.  cms.  of  the  lower  plate.  This  corresponds  to  a 
production  of  about  10"  ions  per  second.  Assuming,  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration,  that  the  ionization  was  unifonn  between  the  plates, 
the  volume  of  air  acted  on  by  the  rays  was  about  148  cc,  and  the 
number  of  ions  produced  per  cc.  per  second  about  7  x  10*.  Since 
ff^  =  36xl0",  we  see  that,  if  one  molecule  produces  two  ions, 
the  proportion  of  the  gas  ionized  per  second  is  about  10~"  of  the 
whole.  For  uranium  the  fraction  is  about  10~",  and  for  pure  radium, 
of  activity  one  million  times  that  of  uranium,  about  10~'.  Thus 
even  in  the  case  of  pure  radium,  only  about  one  molecule  of  gas  is 
acted  on  per  second  in  every  100  millions. 

The  electrical  methods  are  so  delicate  that  the  production  of 
one  ion  per  cubic  centimetre  per  second  can  be  detected  readily. 
This  corresponds  to  the  ionization  of  about  one  molecule  in  every 
10"  present  in  the  gas. 

40.  Slse  and  nature  of  the  iona.  An  approximate  estimate 
of  the  mass  of  an  ion,  compared  with  the  mass  of  the  molecule  of 
the  gas  in  which  it  is  produced,  can  be  made  trom  the  known  data 
of  the  coefficient  K  of  inter-diffusion  of  the  ions  into  gases.  The 
value  of  K  for  the  positive  ions  in  moist  carbon  dioxide  has  been 
shown  to  be  ■0245,  while  the  value  of  K  for  the  inter-diffusion  of 
carbon  dioxide  with  air  is  '14.  The  value  ot  K  for  different  gases 
is  approximately  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
products  of  the  masses  of  the  molecules  of  the  two  inter-diffusing 
gases ;  thus,  the  positive  ion  in  carbon  dioxide  behaves  as  if  it« 
mass  were  large  compared  with  that  of  the  molecule.  Similar 
results  bold  for  the  negative  as  well  as  for  the  positive  ion,  and  for 
other  gases  besides  carbon  dioxide. 

This  has  led  to  the  view  that  the  ion  consists  of  a  charged 
centre  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  molecules  travelling  with  it, 
which  are  kept  in  position  round  the  charged  nucleus  by  electrical 
forces.  A  rough  estimate  shows  that  this  cluster  consists  of  about 
30  molecules  of  the  gas.  This  idea  is  supported  by  the  variation 
in  velocity,  i.e.  the  variation  of  the  size  of  the  negative  ion,  in  the 
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presence  of  water  vapour ;  for  the  negative  ion  undoubtedly  has  a 
greater  mass  in  moist  than  in  dry  gases.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
possible  that  the  apparently  large  size  of  the  ion,  as  determined 
by  diffusion  methods,  may  be  in  part  a  result  of  the  charge  carried 
by  the  ion.  The  presence  of  a  charge  on  a  moving  body  would 
increase  the  frequency  of  collision  with  the  molecules  of  the  gas, 
and  consequently  diminish  the  rate  of  diffusion.  The  ion  on  this 
view  may  not  actually  be  of  greater  size  than  the  molecule  &om 
which  it  is  produced. 

The  negative  and  positive  ions  certainly  differ  in  size,  and  this 
difference  becomes  vety  pronounced  for  low  pressures  of  the  gas. 
At  atmospheric  pressure,  the  negative  ion,  produced  by  the  action 
of  ultra-violet  light  on  a  negatively  charged  body,  is  of  the 
same  size  as  the  ion  produced  by  X  rays,  but  at  low  pressures 
J.  J.  Thomson  has  shown  that  it  is  identical  with  the  corpuscle  or 
electron,  which  has  an  apparent  mass  of  about  l/IOOO  of  the  mass 
of  the  hydrogen  atom,  A  similar  result  has  been  shown  by 
Townsend  to  hold  for  the  negative  ion  produced  by  X  rays  at  a 
low  pressure.  It  appears  that  the  negative  ion  at  low  pressure 
sheds  its  attendant  cluster.  The  result  of  Langevin,  that  the 
velocity  of  the  negative  ion  increases  more  rapidly  with  the 
diminution  of  pressure  than  that  of  the  positive  ion,  shows  that 
this  process  of  removal  of  the  cluster  is  quite  appreciable  at  a 
pressure  of  10  mms.  of  mercurj'. 

We  must  suppose  that  the  process  of  ionization  in  gases 
consists  in  a  removal  of  a  negative  corpuscle  or  electron  from 
the  molecule  of  the  gas.  At  atmospheric  pressure  this  corpuscle 
immediately  becomes  the  centre  of  an  iiggregation  of  molecules 
which  moves  with  it  and  is  the  negative  ion.  After  removal  of 
the  negative  ion  the  molecule  retains  a  positive  charge,  and  probably 
also  becomes  the  centre  of  a  cluster  of  new  molecules. 

The  terms  electron  and  ion  as  used  in  this  work  may  therefore 
be  defined  as  follows : — 

The  electron  or  corpuscle  is  the  body  of  smallest  mass  yet 
known  to  science.  It  carries  a  negative  charge  of  value  3"4  x  10~"* 
electrostatic  units.  Its  presence  has  only  been  detected  when  in 
rapid  motion,  when,  for  speeds  up  to  about  10'*  cms.  a  second,  it  has 
an  apparent  mass  m  given  by  e/fli  =  I'86  x  10'  electromagnetic 
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uDita   This  apparent  mass  increases  with  the  speed  as  the  velocity 
of  light  is  approached  (see  aectioii  82). 

The  ions  which  are  produced  in  gases  at  ordinaiy  pressure  have 
an  apparent  size,  as  determined  from  their  rates  of  diffusion,  Urge 
compared  with  the  molecule  of  the  gas  in  which  they  are  produced. 
The  negative  ion  consists  of  an  electron  with  a  cluster  of  molecules 
attached  to  and  moving  with  it ;  the  positive  ion  consists  of  a 
molecule  from  which  an  electron  has  been  expelled,  with  a  cluster 
of  molecules  attached.  At  low  pressures  under  the  action  of  an 
electric  field  the  electron  does  not  form  a  cluster.  The  positive  ion 
is  always  atomic  in  size,  even  at  low  pressures  of  the  gas.  Each  of 
the  ions  carries  a  charge  of  value  3'4  x  10""  electrostatic  units. 

41.  Zoni  produced  by  coUUion.  The  greater  part  of  the 
radiation  frvm  the  radio-active  bodies  consists  of  a  stream  of  charged 
particles  travelling  with  great  velocity.  In  this  radiation,  the  a 
particles,  which  cause  most  of  the  ionization  observed  in  the  gas, 
consist  of  positively  charged  bodies  projected  with  a  velocity  about 
one-tenth  the  velocity  of  light.  The  0  rays  consist  of  negatively 
charged  particles,  which  are  identical  with  the  cathode  rays 
generated  in  a  vacuum  tube,  and  travel  with  a  speed  about  one- 
half  the  velocity  of  light  (chapter  IV.).  Each  of  these  projected 
particles,  in  virtue  of  its  great  kinetic  energj',  sets  free  a  large 
number  of  ions  by  collision  with  the  gas  molecules  in  its  path. 
No  definite  experimental  evidence  has  yet  been  obtained  of  the 
number  of  ions. produced  by  a  single  particle,  or  of  the  way  in 
which  the  ionization  varies  with  the  speed,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  each  projected  body  gives  rise  to  many  thousand  ions  in  its 
path  before  its  energy  of  motion  is  destroyed. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  (section  29)  that  at  low  pressures 
ions  moving  under  the  action  of  an  electric  field  are  able  to  pro- 
dace  fr^sh  ions  by  collision  with  the  molecules  of  the  gas.  At  low 
pressures  the  negative  ion  is  identical  with  the  electron  set  free 
in  a  vacuum  tube,  or  emitted  by  a  radio-active  substance. 

The  mean  free  path  of  the  ion  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
pressure  of  the  gas.  Consequently,  if  an  ion  moves  in  an  electric 
field,  the  velocity  acquired  between  collisions  increases  with  diminu- 
tion of  the  pressure.     Townsend   has  shown  that  ft-esh  ions  are 
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occasionally  produced  by  collision  when  the  negative  ion  moves 
freely  between  two  points  differing  in  potential  by  10  volta.  If 
the  difference  be  about  F=20  volte,  fresh  ions  arise  at  each 
collision  *. 

Now  the  energy  W,  acquired  by  an  ion  of  charge  e  moving 

freely  between  two  points  at  a  difference  of  potential  V,  is  given  by 

W=Ve. 

Taking  V=  20  volts  =  ^  e.  s.  units,  and  «  =  3-4  x  lO"",  the 

energy  W  requirwi  in  the  case  of  a  negative  ion  to  produce  an  ion 

by  collision  is  given  by 

W=  2-3x10-"  ergs. 
The  velocity  m  acquired  by  the  ion  of  mass  m  just  before  a 
collision  is  given  by 

J^mu*  =  Ve, 

and  u  =  a/  - 

Now  —  =  186  X  10'  electromagnetic  units  for  the  electnai  at 

slow  speeds  (section  S2). 

Taking  1^=  20  volts,  we  find  that 

«  =  27  X  10"  cms.  per  sec. 

This  velocity  is  very  great  compared  with  the  velocity  of 
agitation  of  the  molecules  of  the  gas. 

In  a  weak  electric  field,  the  negative  ions  only  produce  ions 
by  collision.  The  positive  ion,  whose  mass  is  at  least  1000  times 
greater  than  the  electron,  does  not  acquire  a  sufficient  velocity  to 
generate  ions  by  collision  until  an  electric  field  is  applied  nearly 
sufficient  to  cause  a  spark  through  the  gas. 

An  estimate  of  the  energy  required  for  the  production  of  an 
ion  by  X  rays  has  been  made  by  Rutherford  and  M'^lung,  The 
energy  of  the  rays  was  measured  by  their  heating  effect,  and  the 
total  number  of  ions  produced  determined.  On  the  assumption 
that  all  the  energy  of  the  rays  is  used  up  in  producing  ions,  it 

*  Some  difference  of  opinion  has  been  eipregBed  »a  to  the  value  of  T  required 
to  produce  iona  «t  each  collision.  Towneend  ooneiden  It  to  be  about  20  volte ; 
LangeviD  60  volts  and  Stark  about  50  volts. 
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was  found  that  V=  175  volte — a  value  considerably  greater  than 
that  observed  by  Townsend  from  data  of  ionization  by  collision. 
The  ionization  in  the  two  cases,  however,  is  produced  under  very 
different  conditions,  and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  much  of 
the  energy  of  the  rays  is  dissipated  in  the  form  of  heat. 

42.  Variations  are  found  in  the  saturation  current  through  gases, 
exposed  to  the  radiations  from  active  bodies,  when  the  pressure 
and  nature  of  the  gas  and  the  distance  between  the  electrodes  are 
varied.  Some  cases  which  are  of  special  importance  in  measure- 
ments will  now  be  considered.  With  unscreened  active  material 
theionizationofthegasis,  to  a  large  extent,  due  to  the  a  rays,  which 
are  absorbed  in  their  passage  through  a  few  centimetres  of  air. 
In  consequence  of  this  rapid  absorption,  the  ionization  decreases 
rapidly  from  the  surfoce  of  the  active  body,  and  this  gives  rise  to 
conductivity  phenomena  different  in  character  from  those  observed 
with  RQntgen  rays,  where  the  ionization  is  in  most  cases  uniform. 

43.  Vaiiatioit  of  the  current  with  distance  between  the 
platei.  It  has  been  found  experimentally*  that  the  intensity  of 
the  ioni2ation,  due  to  a  large  plsjie  sur&ce  of  active  matter,  falls 
off  approximately  in  an  exponential  law  with  the  distance  from  the 
plate.  On  the  assumption  that  the  rate  of  production  of  ions  at 
any  point  is  a  measure  of  the.  intensity  /  of  the  radiation,  the 

value   of  /   at   that  point   is  given   by   ■=  =  e"^,  where  X  is  a 

constant,  .t  the  distance  from  the  plate,  and  /,  the  intensity  of  the 
radiation  at  the  surface  of  the  plate. 

While  the  exponential  law,  in  some  cases,  approximately  repre- 
sents the  variation  of  the  ionization  with  distance,  in  others  the 
divergence  from  it  is  wide.  The  ionization,  due  to  a  plane  surface 
ofpolonium,  for  example,  falls  off  more  rapidly  than  the  exponential 
law  indicates.  The  a  rays  from  an  active  substance  like  radium 
are  highly  complex;  the  law  of  variation  of  the  ionization  due 
to  them  is  by  do  means  simple  and  depends  upon  a  variety  of 
conditions.  The  distribution  of  ionization  is  quite  different  ac- 
cording as  a  thick  layer  or  a  very  thick  film  of  radio-active  matter 
is  employed.  The  question  is  fully  considered  at  the  end  of 
*  Bntherfiwd,  PAH.  Moj).  Jan.  1899. 
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chapter  iv.,  but  for  simplicity,  the  exponential  law  is  assumed  in 
the  following  calculations. 
.  Consider  two  parallel  plates  placed  as  in  Fig.  1,  one  of  which  is 
covered  with  a  uniform  layer  of  radio-active  matter.  If  the  distance 
d  between  the  plates  is  small  compared  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
plates,  the  ionization  near  the  centre  of  the  plates  will  be  sensibly 
uniform  over  any  plane  parallel  to  the  plates  and  lying  between 
them.  If  5"  be  the  rate  of  production  of  ions  at  any  distance  x 
and  y,  that  at  the  aurfece,  then  q  =•  qd^*^.  The  saturation  current 
*  per  unit  area  is  given  by 

i  =  i    q^dx,  where  e'  is  the  charge  on  an  ion, 

hence,  when  \d  is  small,  i.e.  when  the  ionization  between  the 
plates  is  neariy  constant, 

i  <=  q„e'd. 
The  current  is  thus  proportional  to  the  distance  between  the 
plates.   When  Xd  is  large,  the  saturation  current  i^  is  equal  to  "^ , 

and  is  independent  of  further  increase  in  the  value  of  d.     In  such 
a  case  the  radiation   is   completely  absorbed  in  producing  ions 

between  the  plates,  and  ^  =  1  -  e~^. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  thin  layer  of  uranium  oxide  spread 
over  a  large  plate,  the  ionization  is  mostly  produced  by  rays  the 
intensity  of  which  is  reduced  to  half  value  in  passing  through 
4'3  mms.  of  air,  i.e.  the  value  of  X  is  1'6.  The  following  table  is  an 
example  of  the  variation  of  t  with  the  distance  between  the  plates. 
DiBMaee  Saturstioo  Current 


Thus  the  increase  of  current  for  equal  increments  of  distance 
between  the  plates  decreases  rapidly  with  the  distance  traversed 
by  the  radiation. 
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The  distance  of  15  mois.  wae  not  sufficient  to  completely  absorb 
all  the  mdiation,  so  that  the  current  had  not  reached  its  limiting 
value. 

When  more  than  one  type  of  radiation  is  present,  the  saturation 
current  between  parallel  plates  is  given  by 

t  =  ^  (1  -  e*'*)  +  ^; (1  -  «-*•")  +  &c. 
where  A,  A,  are  constants,  and  \  X,  the  absorption  constants  of 
the  radiations  in  the  gas. 

Since  the  radiations  are  unequally  absorbed  in  different  gases, 
the  variation  of  current  with  distance  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
gaa  between  the  plates. 

44.  Variation  of  the  current  with  preimre.  The  rate 
of  production  of  ions  by  the  radiations  from  active  substances  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  pressure  of  the  gas.  The  absorption  of 
the  radiation  in  the  gas  also  varies  directly  as  the  pressure.  The 
latter  result  necessarily  follows  if  the  energy  required  to  produce 
an  ioQ  is  independent  of  the  pressure. 

In  cases  where  the  ionization  is  uniform  between  two  parallel 
plates,  the  current  will  vary  directly  as  the  pressure ;  when  however 
the  ionization  is  not  uniform,  on  account  of  the  absorption  of  the 
radiation  in  the  gas,  the  current  does  not  decrease  directly  as  the 
pressure  until  the  pressure  is  reduced  so  fer  that  the  ionization 
is  sensibly  uniform.  Consider  the  variation  with  pressure  of  the 
saturation  current  i  between  two  large  parallel  plates,  one  of  which 
is  covered  with  a  uniform  layer  of  active  matter. 

Let  X,  =  absorption  constant  of  the  radiation  in  the  gas  for 
unit  pressure. 

For  a  pressure  p,  the  intensity  /  at  any  point  x  is  given  by 

-  =e-p»i*      The  saturation  current  i  is  thus  proportional  to 

/ "p/dic  =  pp/,e-**i' .  <iE  =  ^°  (1  -  eP*'"). 

If  r  be  the  ratio  of  the  saturation  currents  for  the  pressures  p, 
<uid  pt. 
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The  ratio  is  thus  depeadent  od  the  distance  d  betweeo  the 
plates  and  the  absorption  of  the  radiation  by  the  gas. 

The  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  presBure-current  curves*  is 
well  illustrated  in  Fig.  8,  where  curves  are  given  for  hydrogen,  air, 
and  carbonic  acid  for  plates  3*5  cms.  apart. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  current  at  atmospheric 
pressure  and  temperature  in  each  case  is  taken  as  unity.     The 
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greatest  in  carbonic  acid  and 
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actual  value  of  the   current 

least  in  hydrogen.     In  hydrogen,  where  the  absorpti 
the  current  over  the  whole   range  is  nearly  proporti 
pressure.     In  carbonic   acid,  where   the   absorption 
current  diminishes  at  first  slowly  with  the  pressure,  but  is  nearly 
proportional  to  it  below  the  pressure  of  235  mms.  of  mercury. 
The  curve  for  air  occupies  an  intermediate  position. 
*  Batherrbrd,  Phil.  Mag.  Jsn.  1B99. 
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In  cases  where  the  distaace  between  the  plates  is  large,  the 
saturation  current  will  remain  constant  with  diminution  of  pres- 
sare  until  the  absorption  is  so  reduced  that  the  radiation  reaches 
the  other  plate. 

An  interesting  result  follows  from  the  rapid  absorption  of 
radiation  by  the  gas.  If  the  current  is  observed  between  two 
fixed  parallel  plates,  distant  d,  and  d,  respectively  from  a  large 
plane  surface  of  active  matter,  the  current  at  lirst  increases  with 
diminution  of  pressure,  passes  through  a  maximum  value,  and 
then  diminishes.  In  such  an  experimental  case  the  lower  plate 
through  which  the  radiations  pass  is  made  either  of  open  gauze  or 
of  thin  metal  foil  to  allow  the  radiation  to  pass  through  readily. 

The  saturation  current  i  is  obviously  proportional  to 

\    p/oC-P*''*,  i.e.  to  r^  (e-p*'"*.  -  g-p*-*). 

Jd,  M 

This  is  a  function  of  the  pressure,  and  is  a  maximum  when 

log,^--i'X,(d,-d,). 

For  example,  if  the  active  matter  is  uranium,  pX,  =  16  for  the 
a  rays  at  atmospheric  pressure.  If  d,  =  3,  and  di  =  1,  the  saturation 
current  reaches  a  maximum  when  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  about 
1/3  of  an  atmosphere.   This  result  has  been  verified  experimentally. 

46.  ConductiTlty  of  different  gaiei  when  acted  on  by 
the  rayi.  For  a  given  intensity  of  radiation,  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction of  ions  in  a  gas  varies  for  different  gases  and  increases 
with  the  density  of  the  gas.  Strutt*  has  made  a  very  complete 
examination  of  the  relative  conductivity  of  gases  exposed  to  the 
different  types  of  rays  emitted  by  active  substances.  To  avoid 
correction  for  any  difference  of  absorption  of  the  radiation  in  the 
various  gases,  the  pressure  of  the  gas  was  alwaj-s  reduced  until 
the  ionization  was  directly  proportional  to  the  pressure,  when,  as 
we  have  seen  above,  the  ionization  must  everywhere  be  uniform 
throughout  the  gas.  For  each  type  of  rays,  the  ionization  of 
air  is  taken  as  unity.  The  currents  through  the  gases  were 
determined  at  different  pressures,  and  were  reduced  to  a  common 

*  Strutt,  Phil.  Trant.  A,  p.  SOT,  1901  and  Proc.  Koy.  Sot.  p.  808,  190S. 
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pressure  by  assuming  that  the  ionization  was  proportional  to  the 
pressure. 

With  unscreeBed  active  material,  the  ionization  is  almost 
entirely  due  to  a  rays.  When  the  active  substance  is  covered  with 
a  layer  of  aluminium  '01  cm.  in  thickneae,  the  ionization  is  mainly 
due  to  the  ^  or  cathodic  rays,  and  when  covered  with  1  cm.  of  lead, 
the  ionisation  is  solely  due  to  the  7  or  very  penetrating  rays. 
Experiments  on  the  7  rays  of  radium  were  made  by  observing  the 
rate  of  discharge  of  a  special  gold-leaf  electroscope  filled  with  the 
gas  under  examination  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  rays. 
The  following  table  gives  the  relative  conductivities  of  gases 
exposed  to  various  kinds  of  ionizing  radiations. 


Ou 

ReUtlTe 
Density 

0-0693 

.ray. 

0-226 

1 

|9T»y« 

7rayi 

0169 

lUntgen 
rays 

Hydr<^n 

0167 

0-114 

Air 

100 

1-00 

lOO 

l-OO 

1-00 

Oxygen 

111 

lie 

1-21 

1-17 

1-39 

Carbon  dioiide 

IM 

IM 

1-67 

1-63 

\eo 

Cyanogen    

1'86 

1-94 

1-86 

171 

1-06 

Sulphur  dioxide     ... 

219 

2-04 

231 

2-15 

7-97 

Oblorofbrm 

4-32 

4-44 

4-88 

31-9 

Methyl  iodide 

6-05 

361 

SIS 

4-eo 

72-0 

Carbon  tetrachloride 

5-31 

5-34 

5-83 

667 

46-3 

With  the  exception  of  hydrogen,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ion- 
ization of  gases  is  approximately  proportional  to  their  density 
for  the  a,  $,  7  rays  of  radium.  The  results  obtained  by  Strutt 
for  Btintgen  rays  are  quite  different ;  for  example,  the  relative 
conductivity  produced  by  them  in  methyl  iodide  was  more  than 
14  times  as  great  as  that  due  to  the  rays  of  radium.  The  relative 
conductivities  of  gases  exposed  to  X  rays  has  been  recently 
re-examined  by  M*Clung*  and  Evef,  who  have  found  that  the 
conductivity  depends  upon  the  penetrating  power  of  the  X  rays 
employed.  The  results  obtained  by  them  will  be  discussed  later 
(section  107). 


•  U<Cli)n8,  PhU.  Mag.  Bapt.  1904. 


t  Eve,  PluL  ilag.  Dee.  1904. 
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This  difference  of  conductivity  in  gases  is  due  to  unequal 
absorptiona  of  the  radiations.  The  writer  has  shown*  that  the 
total  number  of  ions  produced  by  the  a  rays  for  uranium,  whrai 
completely  absorbed  l^  different  gases,  is  not  very  different.  The 
following  results  were  obtained : 


Om 

Tote) 
lonitatioD 

Air 

100 

Hydrogwj    ... 

95 

Oiygen 

loe 

CwboDic  add 

86 

Hydrochloric  add 

gas      . 

102 

Ammonia    . .. 

101 

The  numbers,  though  only  approsimate  in  character,  seem  to 
show  that  the  energy  required  to  produce  an  ion  is  probably  not 
very  different  for  the  various  gases.  Assuming  that  the  energy 
required  to  produce  an  ion  in  different  gases  is  about  the  same, 
it  follows  that  the  relative  conductivities  are  proportional  to  the 
relative  absorption  of  the  radiations. 

A  similar  result  has  been  found  by  M'^Lennan  for  cathode  rays. 
He  proved  that  the  ionization  was  directly  proportional  to  the 
absorption  of  the  rays  in  the  gas,  thus  showing  that  the  same 
enei^  is  required  to  produce  an  ion  in  all  the  gases  examined. 

46.  Potential  Oradient,  The  normal  potential  gradient 
between  two  charged  electrodes  is  always  disturbed  when  the  gas 
is  ionized  in  the  space  between  them.  If  the  gas  is  uniformly 
ionized  between  two  parallel  plates.  Child  and  Zeleny  have  shown 
that  there  is  a  sudden  drop  of  potential  near  the  surfitce  of  both 
plates,  and  that  the  electric  field  is  sensibly  uniform  for  the  inter- 
ntediate  space  between  them.  The  disturbance  of  the  potential 
gradient  depends  upon  the  difference  of  potential  applied,  and  is 
different  at  the  surfece  of  the  two  plates. 

In  most  measurements  of  radio-activity  the  material  is  spread 

over  one  plate  only.     In  such  a  case  the  ionization  is  to  a  large 

extent  confined  to  the  volume  of  the  air  close  to  the  active  plate. 

The  potential  gradient  in  such  a  case  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.     The 

•  Satherford,  PhiL  Mag.  p.  137,  Jan.  1899.' 

R.  R.-A.  ft 
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dotted  line  shows  the  variation  of  potential  at  any  point  between 
the  plates  when  no  ionization  is  produced  between  the  plates; 
curve  A  for  weak  ionization,  such  as  is  produced  by  uranium, 
curve  B  for  the  intense  ionization  produced  by  a  very  active 
substance.  In  both  cases  the  potential  gradient  is  least  near  the 
active  plate,  and  greatest  near  the  opposite  plate.  For  very 
intense  ionization  it  is  very  small  near  the  active  surface.  The 
potential  gradient  varies  slightly  according  as  the  active  plate  is 
charged  positively  or  negatively. 


Fig.  B. 

47.  Variation  of  current  with  voltage  for  inrfhce  Ion- 
ization. Some  very  interesting  results,  giving  the  variation  of  the 
current  with  voltage,  are  observed  when  the  ionization  is  intense, 
and  confined  to  the  space  near  the  surface  of  one  of  two  parallel 
plates  between  which  the  current  is  measured. 

The  theoiy  of  this  subject  has  been  worked  out  independently 
by  Child*  and  Rutherfordf.     Let  V  be  the  potential  difference 

•  Child,  Phy:  Bev.  Vol,  12,  1901. 

t  Butherloid,  Phil.  Mag.  p.  310,  August,  1901 ;  Phyt.  Rev.  Vol.  18,  1901. 
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between  two  paxEillel  plates  at  a  diatance  d  apart.  Suppose  that 
the  iomzatioB  is  confined  to  a  thin  layer  near  the  surface  of  the 
plate  A  (see  Fig,  1)  which  ia  charged  positively.  When  the  electric 
field  is  acting,  there  is  a  distribution  of  positive  ions  between  the 
plates  A  and  B. 

Let  «!  =  number  of  positive  ions  per  unit  volume  at  a  distance 
X  from  the  plate  A, 
K,  =  mobility  of  the  positive  ions, 
e  =  charge  on  an  ion. 
The  current  I'l   per  square    centimetre    through   the   gas  ia 
constant  for  all  values  of  x,  and  is  given  by 
.      r.       dV 

By  Poisson's  equation 

dai' 


Integrating  (^^J  =,^^  +  A. 


dV 
x  =  0.     By  makiag  the  ionization  very  intense,  the  value  of  -j— 

can  be  made  extremely  small. 

Putting  .^  =  0,  we  see  that 

dV 


ia)  gradient  be1 
the  limits  0  ani 


This  gives  the  potentia)  gradient  between  the  plates  for  differ- 
ent values  of  x. 

Integrating  between  the  limits  0  and  d. 


6—2 
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If  it  ie  the  value   of  the   current  when  the  electric  field  ia 
reversed,  and  A",  the  velocity  of  the  negative  ion, 
,       97-    ^ 


The  current  in  the  two  directions  is  thus  directly  proportional 
to  the  velocities  of  the  positive  and  negative  ions.  The  current 
should  vary  directly  as  the  square  of  the  potential  difference 
applied,  and  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance  between  the 
plates. 

The  theoretical  condition  of  surface  ionization  cannot  be  fulfilled 
by  the  ionization  due  to  active  substances,  as  the  ionization  extends 
some  centimetres  from  the  active  plate.  If,  however,  the  distance 
between  the  plates  is  large  compared  with  the  distance  over  which 
the  ionization  extends,  the  results  will  be  in  rough  agreement  with 
the  theory.  Using  an  active  preparation  of  radium,  the  writer  has 
made  some  experiments  on  the  variation  of  current  with  voltage 
between  parallel  plates  distant  about  10  cms.  from  each  other*. 

The  results  showed 

(1)  That  the  current  through  the  gas  for  small  voltages 
increased  more  rapidly  than  the  potential  difference  applied,  but 
not  as  rapidly  as  the  square  of  that  potential  difference. 

(2)  The  current  through  the  gas  depended  on  the  direction  of 
the  electric  field ;  the  current  was  always  smaller  when  the  active 
plate  was  chained  positively  on  account  of  the  smaller  mobility  of 
the  positive  ion.  The  difference  between  i,  and  t,  was  greatest 
when  the  gas  was  dry,  which  is  the  condition  for  the  greatest 
difference  between  the  velocities  of  the  ions. 

An  interesting  result  follows  from  the  above  theory.  For  given 
values  of  V  and  d,  the  current  cannot  exceed  a  certain  definite 
value,  however  much  the  ionization  may  be  increased.  In  a 
similar  way,  when  an  active  preparation  of  radium  is  used  as  a 
source  of  surface  ionization,  it  is  found  that,  for  a  given  volt^e 

■  Buthertord,  Phil.  Mag.  Aug.  1901. 
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and  distance  between  the  plates,  the  current  does  not  increase 
beyond  a  certain  value  however  much  the  activity  of  the  material 
is  increased. 

48.     Magnetlo  Held  produced  bjr  an  Ion  In  motion.     It 

will  be  shown  later  that  the  two  most  important  kinds  of  rays 
emitted  by  radio-active  substances  consist  of  electrified  particles, 
spontaneously  projected  with  great  velocity.  The  easily  absorbed 
rays,  known  as  o  rays,  are  positively  electrified  atoms  of  matter ; 
the  penetrating  rays,  known  as  0  rays,  carry  a  negative  charge, 
and  have  been  found  to  be  identical  with  the  cathode  rays  pro- 
duced by  the  electric  discharge  in  a  vacuum  tube. 

The  methods  adopted  to  determine  the  character  of  these  rays 
are  very  similar  to  those  first  used  by  J.  J.  Thomson  to  show  that 
the  cathode  rays  consisted  of  a  stream  of  negatively  electrified 
particles  projected  with  great  velocity. 

The  proof  that  the  cathode  rays  were  corpuscular  in  character, 
and  consisted  of  charged  particles  whose  mass  was  very  small  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom,  marked  an  important  epoch 
in  physical  science :  for  it  not  only  opened  up  new  and  fertile  fields 
of  research,  but  also  profoundly  modified  our  previous  conceptions 
of  the  constitution  of  matter. 

A  brief  account  will  accordingly  be  given  of  the  efiects  produced 
by  a  moving  charged  body,  and  also  of  some  of  the  experimental 
methods  which  have  been  used  to  determine  the  mass  and  velocity 
of  the  particles  of  the  cathode  stream  *. 

Consider  an  ion  of  radius  a,  carrying  a  charge  of  electricity  e, 
and  mo^dng  with  a  velocity  u,  small  compared  with  the  velocity  of 
light.  In  consequence  of  the  motion,  a  magnetic  field  is  set  up 
around  the  charged  ion,  which  is  carried  with  it.  The  charged  ion 
in  motion  constitutes  a  current  element  of  magnitude  eu,  and  the 
magnetic  field  H  at  any  point  distant  r  from  the  sphere  is  given  by 
„     £u  sin  8 

*  A  Kimple  »nd  excellent  Mcx>ant  of  the  efleoti  produced  b;  the  motion  of  & 
eharged  ioD  and  also  of  the  eleotronio  theory  of  matter  wma  givai  by  Bii  Oliver 
Lodge  in  1903  in  »  paper  entitled  "Elections"  [Proceedingt  of  tht  Imtitvtion  of 
EUeiriatl  Engineer;  Purt  169,  To).  33,  1B03).  See  sleo  J.  J.  Thomeon'g  EUetricit]/ 
aad  MatUr  (Scriboer,  New  lork,  19M}. 
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where  0  is  the  angle  the  radiua  vector  makee  with  the  direction  of 
motion.  The  lines  of  magnetic  force  are  circlea  arouad  the  axis 
of  motion.  When  the  ion  is  moving  with  a  velocity  small  compared 
with  the  velocity  of  light,  the  lines  of  electric  force  are  nearly 
radial,  but  as  the  speed  of  light  is  approached,  they  tend  to  leave 
the  axis  of  motion  and  to  bend  towards  the  equator.  When  the 
speed  of  the  body  is  very  close  to  that  of  light,  the  magnetic  and 
electric  field  is  concentrated  to  a  large  extent  in  the  equatorial 
plane. 

The  presence  of  a  magnetic  field  around  the  moving  body 
implies  that  magnetic  energy  is  stored  up  in  the  medium  surround- 
ing it.  The  amount  of  this  energy  can  be  calculated  very  simply 
for  alow  speeds. 

In  a  magnetic  field  of  strength  H,  the  magnetic  energy  stored 
up  in  unit  volume  of  the  medium  of  unit  permeability  is  given  by 

^— .     Integrating  the  value  of  this  expression  over  the   region 

exterior  to  a  sphere  of  radius  u,  the  total  magnetic  energy  due  to 
the  motion  of  the  charged  body  is  given  by 

i  Jo  Ja  r* 

1  The  magnetic  enei^,  due  to  the  motion,  is  analogous  to  kinetic 
enei^,  for  it  depends  upon  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  body. 
In  consequence  of  the  charge  carried  by  the  ion,  additional  kinetic 
enei^  is  associated  with  it.  If  the  velocity  of  the  ion  is  changed, 
electric  and  magnetic  forces  are  set  up  tending  to  stop  the  change 
of  motion,  and  more  work  is  done  during  the  change  than  if  the 
ion  were  uncharged.  The  ordinary  kinetic  energy  of  the  body  is 
^mti*.     In  consequence  of  its  charge,  the  kinetic  energy  associated 

with  it  is  increased  by      ~ .     It  thus  behaves  as  if  it  possessed  a 
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We  have  so  far  only  considered  the  electrical  mass  of  a  chai^^ 
ion  moving  with  a  velocity  small  compared  with  that  of  light.  As 
the  speed  of  light  is  approached,  the  magnetic  energy  can  no 
longer  be  expressed  by  the  equation  already  given.  The  general 
values  of  the  electrical  mtos  of  a  charged  body  for  speed  were  first 
worked  out  by  J.  J.  Thomson*  in  1887.  A  more  complete  examioa- 
tion  was  made  in  1889  by  Heavisidef,  while  Searle|  worked  out 
the  case  for  a  charged  ellipsoid.  Recently,  the  question  was  again 
attacked  by  Abraham§.  Slightly  different  expressions  for  the 
variation  of  electrical  mass  with  speed  have  been  obtained,  de-  l 
pending  upon  the  conditions  assumed  for  the  distribution  of  the  \ 
electricity  on  the  sphere.  The  expression  found  by  Abraham, 
which  baa  been  utilized  by  Kaufmann  to  show  that  the  mass  of  the 
electron  is  electromagnetic  in  origin,  is  given  later  in  section  82. 

All  the  calculations  Sigree  in  showing  that  the  electrical  mass 
is  practically  constant  for  slow  speeds,  but  increasee  as  the  speed 
of  light  is  approached,  and  is  theoretically  infinite  when  the  speed 
of  light  is  reached.  The  nearer  the  velocity  of  light  is  approached, 
the  greater  is  the  resisting  force  to  a  change  of  motion.  An  infinite 
force  weuld  be  required  to  make  an  electron  actually  attain  the 
velocity  of  light,  so  that,  according  to  the  present  theory,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  an  electron  to  move  faster  than  light,  t.e.  iaster 
than  an  electromagnetic  disturbance  travels  in  the  ether. 

The  importance  of  these  deductions  lies  in  the  fact  that  an 
electric  charge  in  motion,  quite  independently  of  any  material 
nucleus,  poesesses  an  apparent  mass  in  virtue  of  its  motion,  and 
that  this  mass  is  a  function  of  the  speed.  Indeed,  we  shall  see 
later  (see  section  82)  that  the  apparent  mass  of  the  particles  con- 
stituting the  cathode  stream  can  be  explained  in  virtue  of  their 
charge,  without  the  necessity  of  assuming  a  material  body  in  which 
the  charge  is  distributed.  This  has  led  to  the  suggestion  that  all 
mass  may  be  electrical  in  origin,  and  due  purely  to  electricity  in 
motion. 

4S.  Action  of  a  magnetto  field  on  a  moving  Ion.  Let  us 
consider  the  case  of  an  ion  of  mass  m  carrying  a  charge  e  and 
*  /.  J.  ThoiMMi,  PHI.  Mag.  April,  1887, 

t  HMTi■id^  CollteUd  Paptn,  Vol.  u.  p.  614.        ;  Seul«,  Fhil.  Mag.  Oct.  1897. 
I  Abraliun,i>%«.  Z«i(.  i.  No.  lb,  p.  57,  1903, 
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moving  freely  with  a  velocity  tt.  If  u  is  small  compared  with  the 
velocity  of  light,  the  ion  in  motion  corresponds  to  a  current 
element  of  magnitude  eu.  If  the  ion  moves  in  an  external 
magnetic  field  of  strength  if,  it  is  act«d  on  by  a  force  at  right 
angles  both  to  the  direction  of  motion,  and  to  that  of  the  magnetic 
force  and  equal  in  magnitude  to  Heu  am  $,  where  0  is  the  angle 
between  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  force  aoA  the  direction  of 
motion.  Since  the  force  due  to  the  magnetic  field  is  always 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  motion,  it  has  no  effect  upon 
the  velocity  of  the  particle,  but  can  only  alter  the  direction  of  its 
path. 

If  f)  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  path  of  the  ion,  the  force 

along  the  normal  is  equal  to  — ,  and  this  is  balanced  by  the  force 
Heu  sin  9. 

If  ^=-5,  i.e.  if  the  ion  is  moving  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 

of  the  magnetic  field  Heu  =  —  or  Hp  =  —  «.     Since  u  is  constant, 

p  is  also  constant,  i.e.  the  particle  describes  a  circular  orbit  of 
radius  p.  The  radius  of  the  circular  orbit  is  thus  directly 
proportional  to  u,  and  inversely  proportional  to  H. 

If  the  ion  is  moving  at  an  angle  0  with  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  field,  it  describes  a  curve  which  is  compounded  of  a 
motion  of  a  particle  of  velocity  u  sin  d  perpendicular  to  the  field  and 
u  cos  tf  in  the  direction  of  the  field.    TTie  former  describes  a  circular 

orbit  of  radius  p,  given  by  Sp  -^  —  u  sin  ^ ;  the  latter  is  unaffected 

by  the  magnetic  field  and  moves  uniformly  in  the  direction 
of  the  magnetic  field  with  a  velocity  u  cos  0.  The  motion  of 
the  particle  is  in  consequence  a  helix,  traced  on  a  cylinder  of 

radius  f>=  — „—  ,  whose  axis  is  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
field.  Thus  an  ion  projected  obliquely  to  the  direction  of  a 
uniform  magnetic  field  always  moves  in  a  helix  whose  axis  is 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  magnetic  force*. 

'  A  tall  Mooimt  of  the  path  described  b^  a  moviog  iOD  under  Tuiotu  oonditionB 
ii  givBD  by  J.  J.  Thomeon,  Conduclion  of  Electricitg  in  aa$tt  (Cnmb.  Univ.  PrasB, 
1903).  pp.  79-90. 
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60.    Determination  of —  fbr  the  cathode  (tream.     The 

cathode  ra^B,  first  obeerved  by  Varley,  were  investigated  in  detail 
by  Crookea.  These  rays  are  projected  from  the  cathode  in  a 
vacuum  tube  at  low  pressure.  They  travel  in  straight  lines,  and 
are  readily  deflected  by  a  magnet,  and  produce  strong  lununosity 
in  a  variety  of  substances  placed  in  their  path.  The  rays  are 
deflected  by  a  magnetic  field  in  the  same  direction  as  would  be 
expected  for  a  negatively  charged  particle  projected  from  the 
cathode.  In  order  to  explain  the  peculiar  properties  of  these  rays 
Crookes  supposed  that  they  consisted  of  negatively  electrified 
particles,  moving  with  great  velocity  and  constituting,  as  he 
appropriately  termed  it,  "  a  new  or  fourth  state  of  matter."  The 
nature  of  these  rays  was  for  twenty  years  a  subject  of  much 
controversy,  for  while  some  upheld  their  material  character,  others 
considered  that  they  were  a  special  form  of  wave  motion  in  the 
ether. 

Perrin  and  J.  J.  Thomson  showed  that  the  rays  always  carried 
with  them  a  negative  charge,  while  Lenard  made  the  important 
discovery  that  the  rays  passed  through  thin  metal  foil  and  other 
substances  opaque  to  ordinary  light.  Using  this  property,  he  sent 
the  rays  through  a  thin  window  and  examined  the  properties  of 
the  rays  outside  the  vacuum  tube  in  which  they  were  produced. 

The  absorption  of  the  rays  by  matter  was  shown  to  be  nearly 
proportional  to  the  density  over  a  very  wide  range,  and  to  be 
independent  of  its  chemical  constitution. 

The  nature  of  these  rays  was  successfully  demonstrated  by 
J.  3.  Thomson*  in  1897.  If  the  rays  consisted  of  negatively 
electrified  particles,  they  should  be  deflected  in  their  passage 
through  an  electric  as  well  as  through  a  magnetic  field.  Such  an 
experiment  had  been  tried  by  Hertz,  but  with  negative  results. 
J.  J.  Thomson,  however,  found  that  the  rays  were  deflected  by  an 
electric  field  in  the  direction  to  be  expected  for  a  negatively 
chained  particle,  and  showed  that  the  feilure  of  Hertz  to  detect 
the  same  was  due  to  the  masking  of  the  electric  field  by  the  strong 
ionization  produced  in  the  gas  by  the  cathode  stream.  This  eflect 
was  got  rid  of  by  reducing  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  tube. 
I,  Phil.  Mag.  p.  39S.  1897. 
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The  experimental  arrangement  used  for  the  electric  deflection 
of  the  rays  is  shown  in  Fig.  10, 

The  cathode  raya  are  generated  at  the  cathode  C,  and  a  narrow 
pencil  of  rays  is  obtained  by  passing  the  rays  through  a  perforated 
disc  AB.  The  rays  then  passed  midway  between  two  parallel 
insulated  plates  D  and  E,  d  centimetres  apart,  and  maintained  at 
a  constant  diflerence  of  potential  V.  The  point  of  incidence  of  the 
pencil  of  rays  was  marked  by  a  luminous  patch  produced  on  a 
phosphorescent  screen  placed  at  PP. 

The  particle  carrying  a  negative  charge  e  in  passii^  between  the 
charged  plates,  is  acted  on  by  a  force  Xe  directed  towards  the  positive 

Y 
plate,  where  X,  the  strength  of  the  electric  field,  is  given  by  j- . 

The  application  of  the  electric  field  thus  causes  the  luminous 
patch  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  positive  plate.  If  now  a 
uniform  magnetic  field  is  applied  at  the  plates  B  and  E,  perpendi- 
cular to  the  pencil  of  rays,  and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  plates. 


and  in  such  a  direction  that  the  electric  and  magnetic  forces  are 
opposed  to  one  another,  the  patch  of  light  can  be  brought  back  to  its 
undisturbed  position  by  adjusting  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field. 
If  ^  is  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field,  the  force  on  the  particle 
due  to  the  magnetic  field  is  Hea,  and  when  a  balance  is  obtained 
Heu  —  Xe, 

«•  «-§ m- 

Now  if  the  magnetic  field  H  is  acting  alone,  the  curvature  p  of  the 
path  of  the  rays  between  the  plates  can  be  deduced  fix»m  the 
deflection  of  the  luminous  patch.     But  we  have  seen  that 

Hp."^  (2). 
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From  equfttions  (1)  and  (2),  the  value  of  m  and  —  for  the  particle 
can  be  determined. 

The  velocity  u  is  not  constant,  but  depends  upon  the 
potential  difference  between  the  electrodes,  and  this  in  turn 
depends  upon  the  pressure  and  nature  of  the  residual  gas  in  the 
tube. 

By  altering  theae  factors,  the  cathode  particles  may  be  made 
to  acquire  velocities  varying  between  about  lO"  and  10"  cms,  per 
second.  This  velocity  is  enormous  compared  with  that  which  can 
be  impressed  ordinarily  upon  matter  by  mechanical  meaos.    On  the 

other  hand,  the  value  of  —  for  the  particles  is  sensibly  constant  for 
different  velocities. 

As   a  result  of   a   series   of    experiments   the    mean    value 

—  =  7'7  X  IC  was  obtained.  The  value  of —  is  independent  of  the 
nature  or  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  vacuum  tube  and  independent 
of  the  metal  used  as  cathode.    A  similar  value  of  —  was  obtained 

Vi 

by  Lenard*  and  others. 

Kaufmannf  and  SimonJ  used  a  different  method  to  determine 

the  value  of  -.    The  potential  difference  V  between  the  terminals 

of  the  tube  was  measured.  The  work  done  on  the  charged  particle 
in  moving  from  one  end  of  the  tube  to  the  other  is  Ve,  and  this 
must  be  equal  to  the  kinetic  energy  ^mu*  acquired  by  the  moving 
particle.     Thus 

s-^ <«^ 

By  combination  of  this  equation  with  (2)  obtained  by  measure- 
ment of  the  magnetic  deflexion,  both  w  and  —  can  be  determined. 
Simon  found  by  this  method  that 

--1-865x10'. 

•  Lenmrd,  .^nnal.  d.  Pkyt.  64,  p.  379, 1606. 

t  EHfmaiui,  Amal.  d.  PAy*.  61,  p,  644;  62,  p.  696,  1697;  65,  p.  481,  1S98. 

}  aimon,  AmtaL  d.  Phyt.  69,  p.  569, 1899. 
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It  will  be  seen  later  (section  82)  that  a  similar  value  was  deduced 
by  Kaufinaiin  for  the  electrons  projected  from  radium. 

These  results,  which  have  been  based  on  the  effect  of  a 
magnetic  and  electric  field  on  a  moving  ion,  were  confirmed  by 
Weichert,  who  determined  by  a  direct  method  the  time  required 
for  the  particle  to  traverse  a  known  distance. 

The  particles  which  make  up  the  cathode  stream  were  termed 
"corpuscles  "  by  J.  J.  Thomson,  The  name  "  electron,"  first  em- 
ployed by  Johnstone  Stoney,  has  also  been  applied  to  them  and 
has  come  into  general  use*. 

The  methods  above  described  do  not  give  the  mass  of  the 
electron,  but  only  the  ratio  of  the  charge  to  the  mass.     A  direct 

comparison  can,  however,  be  made  between  the  ratio  —  for  the 

electron  and  the  corresponding  value  for  the  hydrogen  atoms  set 
free  in  the  electrolysis  of  water.  Each  of  the  hydrogen  atoms 
ia  supposed  to  carry  a  charge  e,  and  it  is  known  that  96,000 
coulombs  of  electricity,  or,  in  round  numbers,  10*  electromagnetic 
units  of  quantity  are  required  to  hberate  one  gram  of  hydrogen. 
If  if  is  the  number  of  atoms  in  one  gram  of  hydrogen,  then 
Ne  =  10*.    But  if  m  ia  the  mass  of  a  hydrogen  atom,  then  Nm  =  1. 

Dividing  one  by  the  other  —  =  10*.     We  have  seen  already  that  a 

gaseous  ion  carries  the  same  charge  as  a  hydrogen  atom,  while 
indirect  evidence  shows  that  the  electron  carries  the  same  charge 
as  an  ion,  and  consequently  the  same  chaige  as  the  atom  of 
hydrogen.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  apparent  mass 
of  the  electron  is  only  about  ysVu  "f  the  mass  of  the  hydrogen 
atom.  The  electron  thus  behaves  as  the  smallest  body  known  to 
science. 

In  later  experiments  J.  J.  Thomson  showed  that  the  negative 
ions  set  free  at  low  pressures  by  an  incandescent  carbon  filament, 
and  also  the  negative  ions  liberated  from  a  zinc  plate  exposed  to 

the  action  of  ultra-violet  light,  had  the  same  value  for   -  as  the 


*  A  ootuplete  disotuilon  oE  the  vtirioni  methocU  ^mplo^  to  meunre  the 
velod^  and  inaet  of  eleotroni  aad  kIbo  of  the  theorj  on  whloh  thej  are  bMed  will 
be  lonnd  in  J.  J.  Thomson's  Conduetion  of  Eltetrlcity  threugk  Qa*f. 
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electrons  prodticed  in  a  vacuum  tube.  It  thus  seemed  probable 
that  the  electron  was  a  constituent  of  all  matter.  This  view 
received  strong  support  from  measurements  of  quite  a  dilferent 
character.  Zeeman  in  1897  found  that  the  lines  of  the  spectrum 
from  a  source  of  light  exposed  in  a  strong  magnetic  field  were 
displaced  and  doubled.  Later  work  has  shown  that  the  lines  in 
some  cases  are  trebled,  in  others  sextupled,  while,  in  a  few  cases, 
the  multiplication  is  still  greater.  These  results  received  a  general 
explanation  on  the  radiation  theories  previously  advanced  by 
Lorenz  and  lArmor.  The  radiation,  emitted  from  any  source,  was 
supposed  to  result  from  the  orbital  or  oscillatory  motion  of  the 
charged  parts  constituting  the  atom.  Since  a  moving  ion  is  acted 
on  by  an  external  magnetic  field,  the  motion  of  the  charged  ions 
is  disturbed  when  the  source  of  light  is  exposed  between  the  poles 
of  a  strong  magnet.  There  results  a  small  change  in  the  period 
of  the  emitted  Ught,  and  a  bright  line  in  the  spectrum  is,  in 
consequence,  displaced  by  the  action  of  the  magnetic  field.  Accord- 
ing to  theory,  the  small  change  in  the  wave-length  of  the  emitted 
light  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  and  on  the 

ratio  —  of  the  charge  carried  by  the  ion  to  its  mass.  By  com- 
parison of  the  theory  with  the  experimental  results,  it  was  deduced 
that  the  moving  ion  carried  a  negative  charge,  and  that  the  value 

of  —  was  about  Kf.  The  charged  ion,  responsible  for  the  radia- 
tion from  a  luminous  body,  is  thus  identical  with  the  electron  set 
free  in  a  vacuum  tube. 

It  thus  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  atoms  of  all 
bodies  are  complex  and  are  built  up,  in  part  at  least,  of  electrons, 
whose  apparent  mass  is  very  small  compared  with  that  of  the 
hydrogen  atom.  The  properties  of  such  disembodied  charges  has 
been  examined  mathematically  among  others  by  Larmor,  who  sees 
in  this  conception  the  ultimate  basis  of  a  theory  of  matter. 
J.  J.  Thomson  and  Lord  Kelvin  have  investigated  mathematically 
certain  arrangements  of  a  number  of  electrons  which  are  stable  for 
small  disturbances.  This  question  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail 
in  section  am  2.70. 
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61.  Canal  rayi.  If  a  discharge  is  passed  through  a  vacuum 
tube  provided  with  a  perforated  cathode,  within  certain  limits  of 
pressure,  luminous  streams  are  observed  to  pass  through  the  holes 
and  to  emerge  on  the  side  of  the  cathode  remote  &om  the  anode. 
These  rajrs  were  first  observed  by  Goldstein*  and  were  called  by 
him  the  "  Canal-strahleo."  These  rays  travel  in  straight  lines  and 
produce  phosphorescence  in  various  substances. 

Wien+  showed  that  the  canal  rays  were  deflected  by  strong 
magnetic  and  electric  fields,  but  the  amount  of  deflection  was  very 
small  compared  with  that  of  the  cathode  rays  under  similar  con- 
ditions. The  deflection  was  found  to  be  opposite  in  direction  to 
the  cathode  rays,  and  this  indicates  that  the  canal  rays  consist 
of  positive  ions.     Wien  determined  their  velocity  and  the  ratio 

— ,  by  measuring  the  amount  of  their  magnetic  and  electric 
deflection.    The  value  of  —  was  found  to  be  variable,  depending 

upon  the  gas  in  the  tube,  but  the  maximum  value  observed  was  lO*. 
This  shows  that  the  positive  ion,  in  no  case,  has  a  mass  less  than 
that  of  the  hydrogen  atom.  It  seems  probable  that  the  canal  rays 
consist  of  positive  ions,  derived  either  from  the  gas  or  the  elec- 
trodes, which  travel  towards  the  cathode,  and  have  sufficient 
velocity  to  pass  through  the  holes  of  the  cathode  and  to  appear  in 
the  gas  beyond. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  so  far,  no  case  has  been  observed  where 
the  carrier  of  a  positive  charge  has  an  apparent  mass  less  than 
that  of  the  hydrogen  atom.  Positive  electricity  (^ways  appears  to 
be  associated  with  bodies  atomic  in  size.  We  have  seen  that  the  • 
process  of  ionization  in  gases  is  supposed  to  consist  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  an  electron  &om  the  atom.  The  corresponding  positive 
charge  remains  behind  on  the  atom  and  travels  with  it.  This 
diflereuce  between  positive  and  negative  electricity  appears  to 
be  fundamental,  and  no  esptanatioa  of  it  has,  as  yet,  been  forth- 
coming. 

62.  Radiation  of  energy.  If  an  electron  moves  uniformly 
in  a  straight  line  with  constant  velocity,  the  magnetic  field,  which 

*  GuldBteia,  BtHin  Silzber.  39,  p.  691,  ie9«i  Annul,  d.  Phy:  64,  p.  46,  1898. 

+  Wiea,  Annal.  d.  Phy$.  65,  p.  MO,  1898. 
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travels  with  it.  remains  constant,  and  there  is  no  loss  of  enei^ 
from  it  by  radiation.  If,  however,  its  motion  is  hastened  or 
retarded,  the  magnetic  field  is  altered,  and  there  results  a  loss  of 
energy  from  the  electron  in  the  form  of  electromagnetic  radiation. 
The  rate  of  loss  of  energy  from  an  accelerated  electron  was  first 

^  Qy-X 

e  is  the  charge  on  the  electron  in  electromagnetic  units,  and  V  the 
velocity  of  light. 

Any  alteration  in  the  velocity  of  a  moving  charge  is  thus 
always  accompanied  by  a  radiation  of  energy  from  it.  Since  the 
electron,  set  free  in  a  vacuum  tube,  increases  in  velocity  in  passing 
through  the  electric  field,  energy  must  be  radiated  from  it  during 
its  passage  frvm  cathode  to  anode.  It  can,  however,  readily  be 
calculated  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  this  loss  of  energy  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  kinetic  energy  acquired  by  the  electron  in  passing 
through  the  electric  field. 

An  electron  moving  in  a  circular  orbit  is  a  powerful  radiator  of 
enei^,  since  it  is  constantly  accelerated  towards  the  centre.  An 
electron  moving  in  an  orbit  of  radius  equal  to  the  radius  of  an 
atom  (about  10~'  cms.)  would  lose  most  of  its  kinetic  energy  of 
motion  in  a  small  fraction  of  a  second,  even  though  its  velocity  was 
originally  nearly  equal  to  the  velocity  of  light.  If,  however,  a 
number  of  electrons  are  arranged  at  equal  angular  intervals  on  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  and  move  with  constant  velocity  round 
the  ring,  the  radiation  of  energy  is  much  less  than  for  a  single 
electron,  and  rapidly  diminishes  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
electrons  round  the  ring.  This  result,  obtained  by  J.  J.  Thomson, 
will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  later  when  the  stability  of  systems 
composed  of  rotating  electrons  is  under  consideration. 

Since  the  radiation  of  energy  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
acceleration,  the  proportion  of  the  total  eneigy  radiated  depends 
upon  the  suddenness  with  which  an  electron  is  started  or  stopped. 
Now  some  of  the  cathode  ray  particles  are  stopped  abruptly  when 
they  impinge  on  the  metal  cathode,  and,  in  consequence,  give  up  a 
fraction  of  their  kinetic  energy  in  the  form  of  electromagnetic 
radiation.  Stokes  and  Weichert  suggested  that  this  radiation 
*  Lwrmor,  Phil  Mag.  44,  p,  598,  1897. 
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constituted  the  X  rayv,  which  are  known  to  have  their  origin  at 
the  surface  on  which  the  cathode  rays  impinge.  The  mathematical 
theoiy  has  been  worked  out  by  J.  J.  Thomson*.  If  the  motion  of 
an  electron  is  suddenly  arrested,  a  thin  spherical  pulse  in  which 
the  magnetic  and  electric  forces  are  very  intense  travels  out  from 
the  point  of  impact  with  the  velocity  of  light.  The  more  suddenly 
the  electron  is  stopped,  the  thinner  and  more  intense  is  the  pulse. 
On  this  view  the  X  rays  are  not  corpuscular  like  the  cathode  rays, 
which  produce  them,  but  consist  of  transverse  disturbances  in  the 
ether,  akin  in  some  respects  to  light  waves  of  short  wave-length. 
The  rays  are  thus  made  up  of  a  number  of  pulses,  which  are  non- 
periodic  in  character,  and  which  follow  one  another  at  irregular 
intervals. 

On  this  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  X  rays,  the  absence  of 
direct  deflection,  refraction,  or  polarization  is  to  be  expected,  if 
the  thickness  of  the  pulse  is  small  compared  with  the  diameter  of 
an  atom.  It  also  explains  the  non-deflection  of  the  path  of  the 
rays  by  a  magnetic  or  electric  field.  The  intensity  of  the  electric 
and  magnetic  force  in  the  pulse  is  so  great  that  it  is  able  to  cause 
a  removal  of  an  electron  frvm  some  of  the  atoms  of  the  gas,  over 
which  the  pulse  passes,  and  thus  causes  the  ionization  observed. 

The  cathode  rays  produce  X  rays,  and  these  in  turn  give  rise 
to  a  secondary  radiation  whenever  they  impinge  on  a  solid  body. 
This  secondary  radiation  is  emitted  equally  in  all  directions, 
and  consists  partly  of  a  radiation  of  the  X  ray  type  and  also  of 
electrons  projected  with  considerable  velocity.  This  secondary 
radiation  gives  rise  to  a  tertiary  radiation  and  so  on. 

Barklaf  has  shown  that  the  secondary  radiation  emitted  from 
a  gas  through  which  the  rays  pass  consists  in  part  of  scattered 
X  rays  of  about  the  same  penetrating  power  as  the  primary  rays 
as  well  as  some  easily  absorbed  rays. 

Fart  of  the  cathode  rays  is  diffusely  reflected  on  striking  the 
cathode.  These  scattered  rays  consist  in  part  of  electrons  of  the 
same  speed  as  in  the  primary  beam,  but  also  include  some  others  of 
much  less  velocity.  The  amount  of  diffuse  reflection  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  cathode  and  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  rays. 

*  J.  J.  Thonuon,  Phil.  Mag.  Feb.  1897. 
t  Bukla,  Phil.  Mag.  June,  190S. 
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We  shall  see  later  (chapter  iv.)  that  similar  effects  are  pro- 
duced when  the  rays  irom  radio-active  substances  impinge  upon 
solid  bodies. 

In  this  chapter  an  account  of  the  ionization  theory  of  gases  has 
been  given  to  the  extent  that  is  necessary  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  measurements  of  radio-activity  by  the  electric  method.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss  the  development  of  that 
theory  in  detail,  to  explain  the  passage  of  electricity  through 
flames  and  vapours,  the  discharge  of  electricity  from  hot  bodies, 
and  the  very  complicated  phenomena  observed  in  the  passage  of 
electricity  through  a  vacuum  tube. 

For  further  information  on  this  important  subject,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  J,  J.  Thomson's  Conduction  of  Electricity  through 
Gases,  in  which  the  whole  subject  is  treated  in  a  full  and  complete 
manner.  A  simple  account  of  the  effect  of  moving  charges  and 
the  electronic  theory  of  matter  was  given  by  the  same  author  in 
the  Silliman  Lectures  of  Yale  University  and  published  under  the 
title  EleetricUy  and  Matter  (Scribner,  New  York,  1904). 
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CHAPTER   III. 

METHODS  OF  MEASUREMENT. 

S3.  Methods  of  Meanirement.  Three  general  methods 
have  been  employed  for  examination  of  the  radiations  from  radio- 
active bodies,  depending  on 

(1)  The  action  (^  the  rays  on  a  photographic  plate. 

(2)  The  ionizing  action  of  the  rays  on  the  surrounding  gas. 

(3)  The  Huoreecence  produced  by  the  rays  on  a  screen  of 
platinocyanide  of  barium,  zinc  sulphide,  or  similar  substance. 

The  third  method  is  very  restricted  in  its  application,  and  can 
only  be  employed  for  intensely  active  substances  like  radium  or 
polonium. 

The  photographic  method  has  been  used  very  widely,  especially 
in  the  earlier  development  of  the  subject,  but  has  gradually  been 
displaced  by  the  electrical  method,  as  a  quantitative  determination 
of  the  radiations  became  more  and  more  necessary.  In  certain 
directions,  however,  it  possesses  distinct  advantages  over  the  elec- 
trical method.  For  example,  it  has  proved  a  very  valuable  means 
of  investigating  the  curvature  of  the  path  of  the  rays,  when 
deflected  by  a  magnetic  or  electric  field,  and  has  allowed  us  to 
determine  the  constants  of  these  rays  with  considerable  accuracy. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a  general  method  of  study  of  the 
radiations,  it  is  open  to  many  objections.  A  day's  exposure  is 
generally  required  to  produce  an  appreciable  darkening  of  the 
sensitive  film  when  exposed  to  a  weak  source  of  radiation  like 
uranium  and  thorium.  It  cannot,  in  consequence,  be  employed 
to    investigate    the    radiations   of  those   active   products   which 
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lupidly  lose  their  activity.  Moreover,  W,  J,  Buasell  has  shown 
that  the  darkening  of  a  photographic  plate  can  be  produced  by 
many  agents  which  do  not  give  out  tays  like  those  of  the  radio- 
,  active  bodies.  This  darkening  of  the  plate  is  produced  under  the 
most  varied  conditiouB,  and  vety  special  precautions  are  necessaiy 
when  long  exp<»ures  to  a  weak  source  of  radiation  are  required. 

The  main  objection  to  the  photographic  method,  however,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  radiations  which  produce  the  strongest  electrical 
effect  are  very  weak  photographically.  For  example,  Soddy*  has 
shown  that  the  photographic  action  of  uranium  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  more  penetrating  rays,  and  that  the  easily  absorbed 
rays  produce  in  comparison  very  little  effect.  Speaking  generally, 
the  penetrating  laya  are  the  most  active  photographically,  and, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  the  action  on  the  plate  is  almost 
entirely  due  to  them. 

Most  of  the  energy  radiated  from  active  bodies  is  in  the  form 
of  easily  absorbed  rays  which  are  comparatively  inactive  photo- 
graphically. These  rays  are  difficult  to  study  by  the  photographic 
method,  as  the  layer  of  black  paper  which,  in  many  cases,  is  required 
in  order  to  absorb  the  phosphorescent  light  from  active  substances, 
cuts  off  at  the  same  time  most  of  the  rays  under  esamination. 
These  easily  absorbed  rays  will  be  shown  to  play  a  &r  more  im- 
portant part  in  the  processes  occurring  in  radio-active  bodies  than 
the  penetrating  rays  which  are  more  active  photographically. 

The  electrical  method,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  a  rapid  and 
accurate  method  of  quantitatively  examining  the  radiations.  It  can 
be  used  as  a  means  of  measurement  of  all  the  types  of  radiation 
emitted,  excluding  light  waves,  and  is  capable  of  accurate  measure- 
ment over  an  extremely  wide  range.  With  proper  precautions  it 
can  be  used  to  measure  effects  produced  by  radiations  of  extremely 
small  intensity. 

54  Electrical  Methods.  The  electrical  methods  employed 
in  studying  radio-activity  are  all  based  on  the  property  of  the 
radiation  in  question  of  ionizing  the  gas,  i.e.  of  producing  positively 
and  negatively  charged  carriers  throughout  the  volume  of  the  gas. 
The  discussion  of  the  application  of  the  ionization  theory  of  gases  to 
■  Soddj,  Tratu.  Chan.  Soe.  Vol.  Bl,  p.  B60,  1903. 
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measurements  of  radio-activity  has  been  given  in  the  last  chapter. 
It  has  been  shown  there  that  the  essential  condition  to  be  fulfilled 
for  comparative  measurements  of  the  intensity  of  the  radiations 
is  that  the  electrical  field  shall  in  all  cases  be  strong  enough  to 
obtain  the  maximum  or  saturation  current  through  the  gas. 

The  electric  field  required  to  produce  practical  saturation 
varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  ionization  and  consequently  with 
the  activity  of  the  preparations  to  be  examined.  For  preparations 
which  have  an  activity  not  more  than  500  times  that  of  uranium, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  a  field  of  100  volts  per  cm.  is  sufficient  to 
produce  a  practical  saturation  current.  For  very  active  samples 
of  radium,  it  is  often  impossible  to  obtain  conveniently  a  high 
enough  electromotive  force  to  give  even  approximate  saturation. 
Under  such  conditions  comparative  measurement  can  be  made 
by  measuring  the  current  under  diminished  pressure  of  the  gas, 
when  saturation  is  more  readily  obtained. 

The  method  to  be  employed  in  the  measurement  of  this  ioniza- 
tion current  depends  lai^ly  on  the  intensity  of  the  current  to  be 
measured.  If  some  very  active  radium  is  spread  on  the  lower  of 
two  insulated  plates  as  in  Fig.  1,  and  a  saturating  electric  field 
applied,  the  current  may  readily  be  measured  by  a  sensitive  gal- 
vanometer of  high  resistance.  For  example,  a  weight  of  "45  gr. 
of  radium  chloride  of  activity  1000  times  that  of  uranium  oxide, 
spread  over  a  plate  of  area  33  aq.  cms.,  gave  a  maximum  current  of 
11  X  10-*  amperes  when  the  plates  were  1'5  cms.  apart.  In  this 
case  the  difference  of  potential  to  be  applied  to  produce  practical 
saturation  was  about  600  volts.  Since  most  of  the  ionization  is 
due  to  rays  which  are  absorbed  in  passing  through  a  few  centi- 
metres of  air,  the  current  is  not  much  increased  by  widening  the 
distance  between  the  two  plates.  In  cases  where  the  current  is 
not  quite  large  enough  for  direct  deflection,  the  current  may  be 
determined  by  connecting  the  upper  insulated  plate  with  a  well 
insulated  condenser.  After  charging  for  a.  definite  time,  say  one  or 
more  minutes,  the  condenser  is  discharged  through  the  galvano- 
meter, and  the  current  can  readily  be  deduced. 

65.  In  most  cases,  however,  when  dealing  with  less  active 
substances  like  uranium  or  thorium,  or  with  small  amounts  of  active 
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material,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  methods  for  measuring  much 
smaller  currents  than  can  be  detected  conveniently  by  an  ordinary 
galvanometer.  The  most  convenient  apparatus  to  employ  for  this 
purpose  is  one  of  the  numerous  types  of  quadrant  electrometer  or 
an  electroscope  of  special  design.  For  many  observations,  especially 
where  the  activity  of  the  two  substances  is  to  be  compared  under 
constant  conditions,  an  electroscope  offers  a  very  certain  and  easy 
method  of  measurement.  As  an  example  of  a  simple  apparatus 
of  this  kind,  a  brief  description  will  be  given  of  the  electroscope 
used  by  M.  and  Mme  Curie  in  many  of  their  earlier  observations. 


Fig.  11. 

The  connections  are  clearly  seen  from  Fig.  11.  The  active 
material  is  placed  on  a  plate  laid  on  top  of  the  fixed  circular  plate 
P,  connected  with  the  case  of  the  instrument  and  with  earth.  The 
upper  insulated  plate  P"  is  connected  with  the  insulated  gold-leaf 
system  LL'.    iS  is  an  insulating  support  and  L  the  gold-leaf. 

The  system  is  first  charged  to  a  suitable  potential  by  means  of 
the  rod  C.  The  rate  of  movement  of  the  gold-leaf  is  observed  by 
means  of  a  microscope.  In  comparisons  of  the  activity  of  two 
specimens,  the  time  taken  by  the  gold  leaf  to  pass  over  a  certain 
number  of  divisions  of  the  micrometer  scale  in  the  eyepiece  is 
observed.  Since  the  capacity  of  the  charged  system  is  constant,  the 
average  rate  of  movement  of  the  gold-leaf  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  ionization  current  between  P  and  P",  i.e.  to  the  intensity  of 
the  radiation  emitted  by  the  active  substance.    Unless  very  active 
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material  is  being  examined,  the  difference  of  potential  between  P 
and  P'  can  easily  be  made  sufficient  to  produce  saturation. 

When  necessary,  a  correction  can  be  made  for  the  rate  of  leak 
when  no  active  material  is  present.  In  order  to  avoid  external 
disturbances,  the  plates  PP"  and  the  rod  C  are  surrounded  by 
metal  cylinders,  E  and  F,  connected  with  earth. 

66.  A  modified  form  of  the  gold-leaf  electroscope  can  be  used 
to  determine  extraordinarily  minute  cur- 
rents with  accuracy,  and  can  be  employed 
in  cases  where  a  sensitive  electrometer  is 
unable  to  detect  the  current.  A  special 
type  of  electroscope  has  been  used  by 
Elster  and  Geitel,  in  their  experiments  on 
the  natural  ionization  of  the  atmosphere. 
A  very  convenient  type  of  electroscope  to 
measure  the  current  due  to  minute  ioniza- 
tion of  the  gas  is  shown  in  Fig.  12. 

This  type  of  instrument  was  first  used 
by  C.  T.  R.  Wilson*  in  his  experiments 
of  the  natural  ionization  of  air  in  closed 
vessels.  A  brass  cylindrical  vessel  is  taken 
of  about  1  litre  capacity.     The  gold-leaf  Pig-  12. 

system,  consisting  of  a  narrow  strip  of  gold-leaf  L  attached  to  a  fiat 
rod  jR,  is  insulated  inside  the  vessel  by  the  small  sulphur  bead  or 
piece  of  amber  S,  supported  from  the  rod  P.  In  a  dry  atmosphere 
a  clean  sulphur  bead  or  piece  of  amber  is  almost  a  perfect  insulator. 
The  system  is  charged  by  a  light  bent  rod  CC  passing  through 
an  ebonite  corkf.  The  rod  C  is  connected  to  one  terminal  of 
a  battery  of  small  accumulators  of  200  to  300  volts.  If  these  are 
absent,  the  system  can  be  charged  by  means  of  a  rod  of  sealing- 
wax.  The  charging  rod  CC  is  then  removed  from  contact  with 
the  gold-leaf  system.  The  rods  P  and  C  and  the  cylinder  are 
then  connected  with  earth. 

The  rate  of  movement  of  the  gold-leaf  is  observed  by  a  reading 

*  WilBon,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Vol.  68.  p.  153. 1901. 

f  If  the  apparatus  ig  required  to  be  air-tight,  the  gold-leaf  fjstem  MQ  bo 
charged  by  meaa»  of  a  piece  of  magnetized  steel  wire,  whioh  is  made  to  toach  the 
tod  B  by  the  approach  of  a  ma^et. 
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micToacope  through  two  holes  in  the  cylinder,  covered  with  thin 
mica  In  cases  where  the  natural  ionization  due  to  the  enclosed 
air  in  the  cylinder  ia  to  be  measured  accurately,  it  is  advisable  to 
enclose  the  supporting  and  charging  rod  and  sulphur  bead  inside 
a  small  metal  cylinder  M  connected  to  earth,  so  that  only  the 
charged  gold-leaf  system  is  exposed  in  the  main  volume  of  the  air. 
In  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  the  small  leakage  over  the  sulphur 
bead  can  be  eliminated  almost  completely  by  keeping  the  rod  P 
charged  to  the  average  potential  of  the  gold-leaf  system  during 
the  observation.  This  method  has  been  used  with  great  success  by 
C.  T.  B.  Wilson'  {loc.  cit.).  Such  refinements,  however,  are  generally 
unnecessary,  except  in  investigations  of  the  natural  ionization  of 
gases  at  low  pressures,  when  the  conduction  leak  over  the  sulphur 
bead  is  comparable  with  the  discharge  due  to  the  ionized  gas. 

67,  The  electric  capacity  C  of  a  gold-leaf  system  about  4  cms. 
long  is  usually  about  1  electrostatic  unit.  If  V  is  the  decrease  of 
potential  of  the  gold-leaf  system  in  t  seconds,  the  current  %  through 
the  gas  is  given  by 

*""    (   ■ 
With  a  well  cleaned  brass  electroscope  of  volume  1  litre,  the 
&tl  of  potential  due  to  the  natural  ionization  of  the  air  was  found 
to  be  about  6  volts  per  hour.     Since  the  capacity  of  the  gold-leaf 
system  was  about  1  electrostatic  unit 

*  =  f^nA — n7<R  =  56  X  10"^  E.s.  uuits  ="  19  X  lO""  MDperes. 
ooOO  X  dOU 

With  special  precautions  a  rate  of  discharge  of  1/10  or  even 
1/100  of  this  amount  can  be  measured  accurately. 

The  number  of  ions  produced  in  the  gas  can  be  calculated  if 
the  charge  on  an  ion  is  known.  J.  J.  Thomson  has  shown  that  the 
chat^  e  on  an  ion  is  equal  to  34  x  10~"  electrostatic  units  or 
I'lS  X  10~"  coulombs. 

Let  q  =  number  of  ions  produced  per  second  per  cubic  centi- 
metre throughout  the  volume  of  the  electroscope, 
S  =  volume  of  electroscope  in  cubic  centimetres. 

If  the  ionization  be  uniform,  the  saturation  current  i  is  given 
by  i  =  qSe. 
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Now  for  an  electroacope  with  a  volume  of  1000  c.c,  t  was  equal 
to  about  1'9  X  10~"  amperes.  Substituting  the  values  given  above 
^  =  17  ions  per  cubic  centimetre  per  second. 

With  suitable  precautions  an  electroscope  can  thus  readily 
measure  an  ionization  current  corresponding  to  the  production  of 
1  ion  per  cubic  centimetre  per  second. 

The  great  advantage  of  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  lies  in  the 
lact  that  the  current  measured  is  due  to  the  ionization  inside  the 
vessel  and  is  not  influenced  by  the  ionization  of  the  external  air 
or  by  electrostatic  disturbances*.  Such  aa  apparatus  is  verj' 
convenient  for  investigating  the  veiy  penetrating  radiations  from 
the  radio-elements,  since  these  rays  pass  readily  through  the  walls 
of  the  electroscope.  When  the  electroscope  is  placed  on  a  lead 
plate  3  or  4  mms.  thick,  the  ionization  in  the  electroscope,  due  to 
a  radio-active  body  placed  under  the  lead,  is  due  entirely  to  the 
very  penetrating  rays,  since  the  other  two  types  of  rays  are 
completely  absorbed  in  the  lead  plate.  If  a  circular  opening  is 
cut  in  the  base  of  the  electroscope  and  covered  with  thin  aluminium 
of  sufficient  thickness  to  absorb  the  a  rays,  measurements  of  the 
intensity  of  the  0  rays  from  an  active  substance  placed  under  it, 
con  be  made  with  ease  and  certainty. 

68.  A  modified  form  of  electroscope,  which  promises  to  be  of 
great  utility  for  measuring  currents  even  more  minute  than  those 
to  be  observed  with  the  type  of  instrument  already  described,  has 
recently  been  devised  by  C.  T.  R.  Wilson +.  The  construction  of 
the  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  13. 

The  case  consists  of  a  rectangular  brass  box  4  cms.  x  4  cms. 
X  3  cms.  A  narrow  gold-leaf  L  is  attached  to  a  rod  R  passing 
through  a  clean  sulphur  cork.  Opposite  the  gold-leaf  is  fixed  an 
insulated  brass  plate  P,  placed  about  1  mm,  from  the  wall  of  the 
box.  The  movement  of  the  gold-leaf  is  observed  through  two 
small  windows  by  means  of  a  microscope  provided  with  a  micrometer 
scale.   The  plate  P  is  maintained  at  a  constant  potential  (generally 

*  It  is  BometimeB  obserred  thftt  the  motion  of  (he  gold-leat,  immediatelj  after 
chargiDg,  ia  uregQlu.  In  man;  oases,  tbia  can  be  traced  to  ail  earraits  aet  Dp  in 
the  eleotroBOope  in  oonsequonoe  of  □nsymmetrical  heating  b;  the  Bouroe  of  light  need 
for  illamination. 

+  Wilson,  Ptw!.  Camb.  Phil.  Soe.  Vol.  12,  Part  it.  1903. 
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about  200  volts).  The  electrometer  case  is  placed  in  an  inclined 
position  as  shown  in  the  6gure,  the  angle  of  inclination  and  the 
potential  of  the  plate  being  adjusted  to  give  the  desired  sensitive- 
ness. The  gold-leaf  is  initially  connected  to  the  case,  and  the 
microscope  adjusted  so  that  the  gold-leaf  is  seen  in  the  centre  of 
the  scale.  For  a  given  potential  of  the  plate,  the  sensitiveness 
depends  on  the  angle  of  tilt  of  the  case.  There  is  a  certain  critical 
iDclination  below  which  the  gold-leaf  is  unstable.  The  luoet 
sensitive  position  lies  just  above  the  critical  angle.  In  a  particular 
experiment  Wilson  found  that  with  an  angle  of  tilt  of  30°  and  with 
the  plate  at  a  constant  potential  of  207  volts,  the  gold-leaf,  when 


Fig.  13. 

raised  to  a  potential  of  one  volt  above  the  case,  moved  over  200 
scale  divisions  of  the  eyepiece,  54  divisions  corresponding  to  one 
millimetre. 

In  use,  the  rod  R  is  connected  with  the  external  insulated 
system  whose  rise  or  foil  of  potential  is  to  be  measured.  On 
account  of  the  small  capacity  of  the  system  and  the  large  movement 
of  the  gold-leaf  for  a  small  difference  of  potential,  the  electroscope 
is  able  to  measure  extraordinarily  minute  currents.  The  apparatus 
is  portable.  If  the  plate  P  be  connected  to  one  pole  of  a  dry  pile 
*<he  gold-leaf  is  stretched  out  towards  the  plate,  and  in  this  position 
cyn  be  carried  without  risk  of  injury. 
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S9.  Electronieteri.  Although  the  electroscope  can  be  used 
with  advantage  in  special  cases,  it  is  limited  in  its  application. 
The  most  generally  convenient  apparatus  for  measurement  of 
ionization  currents  through  gases  is  one  of  the  numerous  types  of 
quadrant  electrometer.  With  the  help  of  auxitiaiy  capacities,  the 
electrometer  can  be  used  to  measure  currents  with  accuracy  over 
a  wide  range,  and  can  be  employed  for  practically  every  kind  of 
measurement  required  in  radio-activity. 

The  elementary  theory  of  the  symmetrical  quadrant  electrometer 
as  given  in  the  text-hooks  is  very  imperfect.  It  is  deduced  that 
the  sensibility  of  the  electrometer — measured  by  the  deflection  of 
the  needle  for  1  volt  p.d.  between  the  quadrants — varies  directly 
as  the  potential  of  the  charged  needle,  provided  that  this  potential 
is  high  compared  with  the  p.d.  between  the  quadrants.  In  most 
electrometers  however,  the  sensibility  rises  to  a  masimum,  and  then 
decreases  with  increase  of  potential  of  the  needle.  For  electrometers 
in  which  the  needle  lies  close  to  the  quadrants,  this  maximum 
sensibility  is  obtained  for  a  comparatively  low  potential  of  the 
needle.  A  theory  of  the  quadrant  electrometer,  accounting  for  this 
«ction,  hafi  been  recently  given  by  G.  W.  Walker*.  The  effect 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the  air  space  that  necessarily 
exists  between  adjoining  quadrants. 

Suppose  that  it  is  required  to  measure  with  an  electrometer 
the  ionization  current  between  two 
horizontal  metal  plates  A  and  £ 
{Fig.  14)  on  the  lower  of  which  some 
active  material  has  been  spread.  If 
the  saturation  current  is  required, 
the  insulated  plate  A  is  connected 
with  one  pole  of  a  battery  of  sufficient 
E,M.F.  to  produce  saturation,  the 
other  pole  being  connected  to  earth. 
The  insulated  plate  B  is  connected 
with  one  pair  of  quadrants  of  the 
electrometer,  the  other  pair  being 
earthed.   By  means  of  a  suitable  key 

K,  the  plate  B  and  the  pair  of  quadrants  connected  with  it  may  be 
*  WftlkM,  Phil.  Mag.  Aug.  IMS. 


Pig.  U. 
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either  iDsuIated  or  connected  with  earth.  When  a  meaaurement 
is  to  be  taken,  the  earth  connection  is  broken.  If  the  positive  pole 
of  the  batteiy  is  connected  with  A,  the  plate  B  and  the  electro- 
meter connections  immediately  begin  to  be  charged  positively,  and 
the  potential,  if  allowed,  will  steadily  rise  until  it  is  veiy  nearly 
equal  to  the  potential  of  A.  As  soon  as  the  potential  of  the 
electrometer  Epstein  begins  to  riae,  the  electrometer  needle  com- 
mences to  move  at  a  uniform  rate.  Observations  of  the  angular 
movement  of  the  needle  are  made  either  by  the  telescope  and  scale 
or  by  the  movement  of  the  spot  of  light  on  a  scale  in  the  usual 
way.  If  the  needle  is  damp^  so  as  to  give  a  uniform  motion 
over  the  scale,  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  needle,  i.e.  the  number 
of  divisions  of  the  scale  passed  over  per  second,  may  be  taken  as 
a  measure  of  the  current  through  the  gas.  The  rate  of  movement 
is  most  simply  obtained  by  observing  with  a  stop-watch  the  time 
taken  for  the  spot  of  light,  afler  the  motion  has  become  steady,  to 
pass  over  100  divisions  of  the  scale.  As  soon  as  the  observation  is 
made,  the  plate  B  is  again  connected  with  earth,  and  the  electro- 
meter needle  returns  to  its  original  position. 

In  most  experiments  on  radio-activity,  only  comparative  measure-  * 
ments  of  saturation  currents  are  required.  If  these  meaaurementa 
are  to  extend  over  weeks  or  months,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  is 
necessary  to  adopt  some  method  of  standardizing  the  electrometer 
from  day  to  day,  so  as  to  correct  for  variation  in  its  sensibility. 
This  is  done  most  simply  by  comparing  the  current  to  be  measured 
with  that  due  to  a  standard  sample  of  uranium  oxide,  which  is 
placed  in  a  definite  position  in  a  small  testing  vessel,  always  kept 
in  connection  with  the  electrometer.  Uranium  oxide  is  a  veiy 
constant  source  of  radiation,  and  the  saturation  current  due  to  it 
is  the  same  from  day  to  day.  By  this  method  of  comparison 
accurate  obeervations  may  be  made  on  the  variation  of  activity  of 
a  substance  over  long  intervals  of  time,  although  the  sensibility 
of  the  electrometer  may  vary  widely  between  successive  measure- 
ments. 

60.  Oonatmctlon  of  eleotrometer*.  As  the  quadrant 
electrometer  has  gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  difficult  and 
uncertain  instrument  for  accurate  measuremente  of  current,  it  may 
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be  of  value  to  give  Home  particular  details  in  regard  to  the  best 
method  of  construction  and  insulation.  In  most  of  the  older  types 
of  quadrant  electrometers  the  needle  system  was  made  unneces- 
sarily heavy.  In  consequence  of  this,  if  a  sensibility  of  the  order 
of  100  mms.  deflection  for  1  volt  was  required,  it  was  necessary  to 
charge  the  Leyden  jar  connected  to  the  needle  to  a  fairly  high 
potential.  This  at  once  introduced  difficulties,  for  at  a  high 
potential  it  is  not  easy  to  insulate  the  Leyden  jar  satisfactorily,  or 
to  charge  it  to  the  same  potential  from  day  to  day.  This  drawback 
is  to  a  large  extent  avoided  in  the  White  pattern  of  the  Kelvin 
electrometer,  which  is  provided  with  a  replenisher  and  attracted 
disc  for  keeping  the  potential  of  the  needle  at  a  definite  value.  If 
sufficient  trouble  is  taken  in  insulating  and  setting  up  this  type 
of  electrometer,  it  proves  a  very  useful  instruroeat  of  moderate 
senBibility,  and  will  continue  in  good  working  order  for  a  year  or 
more  without  much  attention. 

Simpler  types  of  electrometer  of  greater  sensibility  can  however 
be  readily  constructed  to  give  accurate  results.  The  old  type  of 
quadrant  electrometer,  to  be  found  in  every  laboratory,  can  readily 
be  modified  to  prove  a  useful  and  trustworthy  instrument.  A  light 
needle  can  be  made  of  thin  aluminium,  of  silvered  paper  or  of 
a  thin  plate  of  mica,  covered  with  gold-leaf  to  make  it  conducting. 
The  aluminium  wire  and  mirror  attached  should  be  made  as  light 
as  possible.  The  needle  should  be  supported  either  by  a  fine 
quartz  fibre  or  a  long  bifilar  suspension  of  silk.  A  very  fine 
phosphor  bronze  wire  of  some  length  is  also  very  satisfactory. 
A  magnetic  control  is  not  very  suitable,  as  it  is  disturbed  by  coils 
or  dynamos  working  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  addition,  the  zero 
point  of  the  needle  is  not  as  steady  as  with  the  quartz  or  bifiliw 
suspension 

When  an  electrometer  is  used  to  measure  a  current  by  noting 
the  rate  of  movement  of  the  needle,  it  is  essential  that  the  needle 
should  be  damped  sufficiently  to  give  a  uniform  motion  of  the  spot 
of  light  over  the  scale.  The  damping  requires  foirly  accurate 
adjustment.  If  it  is  too  little,  the  needle  has  an  oecillatory  move- 
ment superimposed  on  the  steady  motion;  if  it  is  too  gi«at,  it 
moves  too  sluggishly  from  rest  and  takes  some  time  to  attain 
a  state  of  uniform  motion.    With  a  light  needle,  very  little,  if 
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any,  extra  damping  is  required.  A  light  platinum  wire  with  a 
single  loop  dipping  in  sulphuric  acid  is  generally  sufficient  for  the 
purpoae. 

With  light  needle  systems  and  delicate  suspensions,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  charge  the  needle  to  a  potential  of  a  few  hundred  volts 
to  give  a  sensibility  of  several  thousand  divisions  for  a  volt.  With 
such  low  potentials,  the  difficulty  of  insulation  of  the  condenser, 
with  which  the  needle  is  in  electrical  connection,  is  much  reduced. 
It  is  convenient  to  use  a  condenser  such  that  the  potential  of  the 
needle  does  not  fall  more  than  a  few  per  cent,  per  day.  The 
ordinary  short  glass  jar  partly  filled  with  sulphuric  acid  is,  in  most 
cases,  aot  easy  to  insulate  to  this  extent.  It  is  better  to  replace  it 
by  an  ebonite  (or  sulphur)  condenser*  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  15. 

A  circular  plate  of  ebonite  about  1  cm.  thick  is  turned  down 
until  it  is  not  more  than  ^  mm.  thick  in  the  centre.  Into  this 
circular  recess  a  brass  pUte  B  fits 
loosely.  The  ebonite  plate  rests 
on  another  brass  plate  C  connect- 
ed with  earth.  The  condenser 
thus  formed  has  a  considerable 
capacity  and  retains  a  charge  for 
a  long  time.  In  order  to  make 
connection  with  the  needle,  a 
small  glass  vessel  D,  partly  filled 
with  sulphuric  acid,  is  placed  on 
the  plate  B  and  put  in  connec- 
tion with  the  needle  by  means 
of  a  fine  platinum  wire.  The 
platinum  wire  Irom  the  needle 


6 


Fig.  15. 

dips  into  the  acid,  and  serves  to  damp  the  needle.  In  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere, a  condenser  of  this  kind  will  not  lose  more  than  20  per  cent, 
of  its  charge  in  a  week.  If  the  insulation  deteriorates,  it  can 
readily  be  made  good  by  nibbing  the  edge  of  the  ebonite  A  with 
sand-paper,  or  removing  its  surface  in  a  lathe. 

If  a  sufficient  and  steady  e.m.f.  is  available,  it  is  much  better 
to  keep  the  battery  constantly  connected  with  the  needle,  and  to 


•  Slrutl,  Phil.  Tra«t.  A.  p.  607, 1901. 
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avoid  the  ub6  of  the  condenaer  altogether.  If  a  battery  of  amall 
accumulators  is  used,  their  potential  can  be  kept  at  a  constant 
value,  and  the  electrometer  always  has  a  constant  senBibility. 

61.  A  very  useful  electrometer  of  great  sensibility  has  been 
devised  by  Dolezalekf,  It  is  of  the  ordinary  quadrant  type 
with  a  very  light  needle  of  silvered  paper,  spindle  shaped,  which 
lies  fairly  close  to  the  quadrants.  A  very  fine  quartz  suspension  is 
employed.  In  consequence  of  the  lightness  of  the  needle  and  its 
nearness  to  the  quadrants,  it  acts  as  its  own  damper.  This  is 
a  great  advantage,  for  difficulties  always  arise  when  the  wire  dips 
into  sulphuric  acid,  on  account  of  the  thin  film  which  collects  after 
some  time  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  acid.  This  film  obstructs  the 
motion  of  the  platinum  wire  dipping  into  the  acid,  and  has  to  be 
removed  at  regular  intervals.  These  instruments  can  readily  be 
made  to  give  a  sensibility  of  several  thousand  divisions  for  a  volt 
when  the  needle  is  charged  to  about  one  hundred  volts.  The 
sensibility  of  the  electrometer  passes  through  a  maximum  as  the 
potential  of  the  needle  is  increased.  It  is  always  advisable  to 
charge  the  needle  to  about  the  value  of  this  critical  potential.  The 
capacity  of  the  electrometer  is  in  general  high  (^about  50  electro- 
static units)  but  the  increased  sensibility  more  than  compensates 
for  this.  The  needle  may  either  be  charged  by  lightly  touching 
it  with  one  terminal  of  a  battery,  or  it  may  be  kept  charged  to 
a  constant  potential  through  the  quartz  suspension. 

Dolezalek  states  that  the  fibre  can  be  made  sufficiently  con- 
ducting for  the  purpose  by  dipping  it  into  a  dilute  solution  of 
calcium  chloride  or  phosphoric  acid.  I  have  not  found  this  method 
satisfactory  in  dry  climates  as  in  many  cases  the  fibre  practically 
loses  its  conductivity  after  a  few  days  exposure  to  dry  air. 

In  addition  to  its  great  sensibiUty,  the  advantage  of  this 
instrument  is  in  the  steadiness  of  the  zero  and  in  the  self-damping. 

A  sensibility  of  10,000  millimetre  divisions  per  volt  can  be 
readily  obtained  with  this  electrometer,  if  a  very  fine  fibre  be  used. 
The  use  of  such  high  aensibilities  cannot,  however,  be  recommended 
except  for  very  special  experiments.  The  period  of  swing  of  the 
needle  under  these  conditions  is  several  minutes  and  the  natural 
+  Dolezftiek,  Iratruvuntenktinde,  p.  S4S,  Dec.  1901.  ^v 
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leak  of  the  testing  vessels  employed,  as  well  as  electrostatic  and 
other  disturbances,  make  themselves  only  too  manifest.  If  mea- 
surements of  minute  currents  are  required,  an  electroscope  of  the 
type  described  in  Section  56  ia  much  to  be  preferred  to  a  very 
sensitive  electrometer.  The  electroscope  readings  in  such  a  case  are 
more  accurate  than  similar  measurements  made  by  an  electrometer. 
For  most  measurements  in  radio-activity,  an  electrometer  which 
has  a  sensibility  of  100  divisions  per  volt  is  very  suitable,  and  no 
advantage  is  gained  by  using  an  electrometer  of  greater  sensibility. 
If  still  smaller  effects  require  to  be  measured,  the  sensibility  may 
be  increased  to  several  thousand  divisions  per  volt. 

62.  A4|uitment  and  icreAnlna:.  In  adjusting  an  electro- 
meter, it  is  important  to  arrange  that  the  needle  shall  lie  sym- 
metrically with  regard  to  the  quadrants.  This  is  best  tested  by 
observing  whether  the  needle  is  deflected  on  charging,  the  quadrants 
all  being  earthed.  In  most  electrometers  there  is  an  adjustable 
quadrant,  the  position  of  which  may  be  altered  until  the  needle 
ia  not  displaced  on  charging.  When  this  condition  is  fulfilled, 
the  zero  reading  of  the  electrometer  remains  unaltered  as 
the  needle  loses  its  charge,  and  the  deflection  on  both  sides  of 
the  zero  should  be  the  same  for  equal  and  opposite  quantities  of 
electricity. 

The  supports  of  the  quadrants  require  to  be  well  insulated. 
Ebonite  rods  are  as  a  rule  more  satisfactoiy  for  this  purpose  than 
glass.  In  testing  for  the  insulation  of  the  quadrants  and  the 
connections  attached,  the  system  is  charged  to  give  a  deflection 
of  about  200  scale  divisions.  If  the  needle  does  not  move  more 
than  one  or  two  divisions  after  standing  for  one  minute,  the 
insulation  may  be  considered  quite  satisfectoiy.  When  a  suitable 
desiccator  is  placed  inside  the  tight-fitting  electrometer  case,  the 
insulation  of  the  quadrants  should  remain  good  for  months.  If  the 
insulation  of  the  ebonite  deteriorates,  it  can  easily  be  made  good 
by  removing  the  surfece  of  the  ebonite  in  a  lathe. 

In  working  with  a  sensitive  instrument  like  the  Dolezalek 
electrometer,  it  is  essential  that  the  electrometer  and  the  testing 
apparatus  should  be  completely  eucloaed  in  a  screen  of  wire-gauze 
connected  with  earth,  in  order  to  avoid  electrostatic  disturbances. 
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If  an  apparatus  is  to  be  tested  at  some  distance  from  the  electro- 
meter, the  wires  leading  to  it  should  be  insulated  in  metal  cylinders 
connected  with  earth.  The  size  of  the  insulators  used  at  various 
points  should  be  made  as  small  as  poesible,  in  order  to  avoid 
disturbances  due  to  their  electrification.  In  damp  climates,  paraffin, 
amber,  or  sulphur  insulates  better  than  ebonite.  The  objection 
to  paraffin  as  an  insulator  for  sensitive  electrometers  lies  in  the 
difficulty  of  getting  entirely  rid  of  any  electrification  on  its  surfiice. 
When  paraffin  has  been  once  charged,  the  residual  charge,  after 
diselectrifying  it  with  a  fiame,  continues  to  leak  out  for  a  long 
interval.  All  insulators  should  be  diselectrified  by  means  of  a 
spirit-lamp  or  still  better  by  leaving  some  uranium  near  them. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  touch  the  insulation  when  once 
diselectrified. 

In  accurate  work  it  ia  advisable  to  avoid  the  use  of  gaa  jets  or 
Bunsen  flames  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  electrometer,  as  the 
fiame  gases  are  strongly  ionized  and  take  some  time  to  lose  their 
conductivity.  If  radio-active  substances  are  present  in  the  room, 
it  is  necessary  to  enclose  the  wires  leading  to  the  electrometer  in 
fairly  narrow  tubes,  connected  with  earth.  If  this  is  not  done,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  needle  does  not  move  at  a  constant  rate, 
but  rapidly  approaches  a  steady  deflection  where  the  rate  of  Iobb 
of  charge  of  the  electrometer  and  connections,  due  to  the  ionization 
of  the  air  around  them,  is  balanced  by  the  current  to  be  measured. 
This  precaution  must  always  be  taken  when  observations  are  made 
on  the  very  penetrating  rays  from  active  substances.  These  rays 
readily  pass  through  ordinary  screens,  and  ionize  the  air  around 
the  electrometer  and  connecting  wires.  For  this  reason  it  is 
impossible  to  make  accurate  measurements  of  small  currents  in 
a  room  which  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  radio-active  material. 
In  course  of  time  the  walls  of  the  room  become  radio-active  owing 
to  the  dissemination  of  dust  and  the  action  of  the  radio-active 
emanations*. 

*  It  is  TeT7  desirikble  that  care  should  be  taken  not  to  release  Ur^e  qaantities 
of  the  rsdium  emanation  inside  a  Isborator;.  This  emanation  has  a  slow  rate  of 
Atc&j  and  is  carried  b;  cnrrents  ot  air  tbronghout  the  whole  building  and  final^ 
leaveH  behind  an  active  deposit  of  lety  alow  rate  of  change  (see  chapter  it.).  Eve 
{Nature,  March  16,  1905)  has  drawn  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  making  refined 
radio-aotive  meaanrements  under  soch  coDditions. 
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63.  Electrometer  key.  For  work  with  electrometers  of 
high  sensibility,  a  special  key  is 

necessary  to  make  and  break  from  , 

a  distance  the  connection  of  the  [^ 

quadrants  with  earth  in  order  to 

avoid  electrostatic  disturbances  at 

the  moment  the  current  is  to  be 

measured.    The  simple  key  shown 

in  Fig.  16  has  been  found  veiy 

satis&ctoiy  for  this  purpose.     A 

small  brass  rod  BM,  to  which  a 

string  is  attached,  can  be  moved 

vertically  up  and  down  in  a  brass     LiretroTaHer   Tn-nng  Vra, 

tube  A ,  which  is  rigidly  attached  ^8-  ^^• 

to  a  bent  metal  support  connected 

with  earth.    When  the  string  is  released,  this  rod  makes  contact  with 

the  mercury  M,  which  is  placed  in  a  small  metal  vessel  resting  on 

a  block  of  ebonite  P.     The  electrometer  and  testing  vessel  are 

connected  with  the  mercury.     When  the  string  is  pulled,  the  rod 

BM  is  removed  from  the  mercury  and  the  earth  connection  of  the 

electrometer  system  is  broken.     On  release  of  the  string,  the  rod 

BM  foils  and  the  electrometer  is  again  earthed.     By  means  of  this 

key,  which  may  be  operated  at  any  distance  from  the  electrometer, 

the  earth  connection  may  be  made  and  broken  at  definite  intervals 

without  any  appreciable  disturbance  of  the  needle. 

64.  TvaOng  apparatiu.  The  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  17 
is  very  convenient  for  many  measurements  in  radio-activity.  Two 
parallel  insulated  metal  plates  A  and  B  are  placed  inside  a  metal 
vessel  V,  provided  with  a  side  door.  The  plate  A  is  connected  with 
one  terminal  of  a  battery  of  small  ston^  celts,  the  other  pole  of 
which  is  earthed ;  the  plate  B  with  the  electrometer,  and  the  vessel 
F^with  earth.  The  shaded  areas  in  the  figure  indicate  the  position 
of  ebonite  insulators.  The  active  material  to  be  tested  is  spread 
aniformly  in  a  shallow  groove  (about  5  cms.  square  and  2  mms, 
deep)  in  the  brass  plate  A,  In  order  to  avoid  breaking  the 
battery  connection  every  time  the  plate  A  is  removed,  the  wire 
from  the  battery  is  permanently  connected  with  the  metal  block  iV 
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resting  on  the  ebonite  support.  In  this  arrangement  there  is  no 
possibility  of  a  conduction  leak  from  the  plate  A  to  B,  since  the 
earth-connected  vessel  V  intervenes. 


O)  BlKlrometer 


Actll^  Jlaltrial 


E" 


Fig.  17. 

An  apparatus  of  this  kind  is  very  convenient  for  testing  the 
absorption  of  the  radiations  by  solid  screens,  as  well  as  for  making 
comparative  studies  of  the  activity  of  different  bodies.  Unless 
veiy  active  preparations  of  radium  are  employed,  a  battery  of 
300  volts  is  sufficient  to  ensure  saturation  when  the  plates  are  not 
more  than  5  centimetres  apart.  Ifsubstances  which  give  off  a  radio- 
active emanation  are  being  tested,  the  effect  of  the  emanation  can 
be  eliminated  by  passing  a  steady  current  of  air  from  a  gas  bag 
between  the  plates.  This  removes  the  emanation  as  fast  as  it  is 
produced. 

If  a  clean  plate  is  put  in  the  place  of  A,  a  small  movement  of 
the  electrometer  needle  is  always  observed.  If  there  is  no  radio- 
active substance  in  the  neighbourhood,  this  effect  is  due  to  the 
small  natural  ionization  of  the  air.  We  can  correct  for  this  natural 
leak  when  necessary. 

66.  We  have  often  to  measure  the  activity  due  to  the 
emanations  of  thorium  or  radium,  or  the  excited  activity  produced 
by  those  emanations  on  rods  or  wires.  A  convenient  apparatus  for 
this  purpose  is  shown  in  Fig.  18.    The  cylinder  B  is  connected  with 
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the  battery  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  central  conductor  A  with  the 
electrometer.     This  central  rod  is  insulated  from   the   external 


^ 


^i|i -!' 


*c 


1^, 


'Earth 

■Barlh 


Fig.  18. 


cylinder  by  an  ebonite  cork,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
metal  ring  CC  connected  to  earth.  This  ring  acts  the  part  of  a 
guard-ring,  and  prevents  any  conduction  leak  between  B  and  A. 
The  ebonite  is  thus  only  required  to  insulate  satisfactorily  for  the 
small  rise  of  potential  produced  on  A  during  the  experiment.  In  all 
accurate  measurements  of  current  in  radio-activity  the  guard-ring 
principle  should  always  be  used  to  ensure  good  insulation.  This 
is  easily  secured  when  the  ebonite  is  only  required  to  insulate 
for  a  fraction  of  a  volt,  instead  of  for  several  hundred  volts,  as  is 
the  case  when  the  guard-ring  is  absent. 

66.  For  measurements  of  radio-activity  with  an  electrometer, 
a  steady  source  of  e.m.f.  of  at  least  300  volts  is  necessary.  This 
is  best  obtained  by  a  battery  of  small  cells  simply  made  by 
immersing  strips  of  lead  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  a  battery 
of  small  accumulators  of  the  usual  construction.  Small  accumu- 
lators of  capacity  about  one-half  ampere-hour  can  now  be  obtained 
at  a  moderate  price,  and  are  more  constant  and  require  less 
attention  than  simple  lead  cells. 

In  order  to  measure  currents  over  a  wide  range,  a  graduated 
series  of  capacities  is  required.  The  capacity  of  an  electrometer  and 
testing  apparatus  is  usually  about  50  electrostatic  units  or  ■000056 
microfarads.  Subdivided  condensers  of  mica  are  constructed  in 
which  capacities  varying  from  001  to  "2  microfarads  are  provided. 
With  such  a  condenser,  another  extra  capacity  is  required  to 
bridge  over  the  gap  between  the  capacity  of  the  electrometer  and 
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the  lowest  capacity  of  the  condenser.  This  capacity  uf  value  about 
200  electrostatic  units  can  readily  be  inade  by  using  parallel  plates 
or  still  better  concentric  cylinders.  With  this  series  of  capacities, 
currents  may  be  measured  between  3  x  10~"  and  3  x  10""  amperes 
— a  range  of  over  one  million.  Still  larger  currents  can  be 
measured  if  the  sensibility  of  the  electrometer  is  reduced,  or  if 
larger  capacities  are  available. 

In  a  room  devoted  to  electrometer  measurements  of  radio- 
activity, it  is  desirable  to  have  no  radio-active  matter  present 
except  that  to  be  tested.  The  room  should  also  be  as  free  from 
dust  as  possible.  The  presence  of  a  lai^  quantity  of  dust  in  the 
air  (see  section  31)  is  a  very  disturbing  factor  in  all  radio-active 
measurements.  A  larger  e.m.f.  is  required  to  produce  saturation 
on  account  of  the  diffusion  of  the  ions  to  the  dust  particles.  The 
presence  of  dust  in  the  air  also  leads  to  uncertainty  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  excited  activity  in  an  electric  field  (see  section  181). 

67.  Heamirement  of  Cnrrent.  In  order  to  determine 
the  current  in  the  electrometer  circuit  by  measuring  the  rate  of 
movement  of  the  needle,  it  is  necessary  to  know  both  the  capacity 
of  the  circuit  and  the  sensibility  of  the  electrometer. 

Let  C  =  capacity  of  electrometer  and  its  connections  in  E.s.  units, 
d  =  number  of  divisions  of  the  scale  paased  over  per  second, 
D  =  sensibility  of  the  electrometer  measured  in  scale  divi- 
sions for  1  volt  p.D.  between  the  quadrants. 
The  current  t  is  given  by  the  product  of  the  capacity  of  the 
system  and  the  rate  of  rise  of  potential 
.       Cd  . 

T^"«  '  =  300i)^-^- "'"'«■ 

Cd 
=  9xlO'n)«°'P"^- 
Suppose,  for  example, 

a=50,    d  =  5,    D  =  l(m; 
then  i  =  28  X  10-"  amperes. 

Since  the  electrometer  can  readily  measure  a  current  corre- 
sponding to  a  movement  of  half  a  scale  division  per  second, 
we  see  that  an  electrometer  can  measure  a  current  of  3  x  10~'* 
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amperes,   which   is  considerably   below   the   range   of  the   most 
sensitive  galvanometer. 

The  capacity  of  the  electrometer  itself  must  not  be  considered 
as  equal  to  that  of  the  pair  of  quadrants  and  the  needle  when  in  a 
position  of  rest.  The  actual  capacity  is  very  much  larger  than  this, 
on  account  of  the  motion  of  the  charged  needle.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  needle  is  charged  to  a  high  negative  potential,  and 
kept  at  the  zero  position  by  an  external  constraint.  If  a  quantity  Q 
of  positive  electricity  is  given  to  the  electrometer  and  its  connections, 
the  whole  system  is  raised  to  a  potential  V,  such  that  Q  =  CV, 
where  C  ia  the  capacity  of  the  system.  When  however  the  needle 
is  allowed  to  move,  it  is  attracted  into  the  charged  pair  of  quad- 
rants. This  corresponds  to  the  introduction  of  a  negatively  charged 
body  between  the  quadrants,  and  in  consequence  the  potential  of 
the  system  is  lowered  to  V.  The  actual  capacity  C  of  the  system 
when  the  needle  moves  is  thus  greater  than  C,  and  ia  given  by 
C'V'  =  CV. 

Thus  the  capacity  of  the  electrometer  is  not  a  constant,  but 
depends  on  the  potential  of  the  needle,  i.e.  on  the  sensibility  trf  the 
electrometer. 

An  interesting  result  of  practical  importance  follows  from  the 
variation  of  the  capacity  of  the  electrometer  with  the  potential  of 
the  needle.  If  the  external  capacity  attached  to  the  electrometer 
is  small  compared  with  that  of  the  electrometer  itself,  the  rate  of 
movement  of  the  needle  for  a  constant  current  is,  in  some  cases, 
independent  of  the  sensibility.  An  electrometer  may  be  used  for 
several  days  or  even  weeks  to  give  nearly  equal  deflections  for 
a  constant  current,  without  recharging  the  needle,  although  its 
potential  has  been  steadily  falling  during  the  interval.  In  such 
a  case  the  decrease  in  sensibility  is  nearly  proportional  to  the 
decrease  in  capacity  of  the  electrometer,  so  that  the  deflection  for 
a  given  current  is  only  slightly  altered.  The  theory  of  this  action 
has  been  given  by  J.  J.  Thomson*. 

68-     The   capacity   of  the  electrometer  and   its   connections 
cannot  be  measured  by  any  of  the  commutator  methods  used  for 
the  determination  of  small  capacities,  for  in  such  cases  the  needle 
*  J.  J.  ThomEon,  Phil.  Mag.  46,  p.  637, 1898. 
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does  not  move,  and  the  capacity  measured  is  not  that  of  the 
electrometer  system  when  in  actual  use.  The  value  of  the  capacity 
may,  however,  be  determined  by  the  method  of  mixturea. 

Let  (7=  capacity  of  electrometer  and  connections, 
C,  =  capacity  of  a  standard  condenser. 

The  electrometer  and  its  connections  are  charged  to  a  potential 
V,  by  a  battery,  and  the  deflection  d^  of  the  needle  is  noted.  By 
means  of  an  insulated  key,  the  capacity  of  the  standard  condenser 
is  added  in  parallel  with  the  electrometer  system.  Let  V^  be  the 
potential  of  the  system,  and  d,  the  new  deflection. 

Then  CV,  =  (0  +  C,)  V,. 

C     ~  K,  "d.' 

di~-dt 
A  simple  standard  capacity  for  this  purpose  can  be  constructed 
of  two  concentric  brass  tubes  the   diameters   of  which   can   be 
accurately  measured.    The  external  cylinder  D  (Fig.  19)  is  mounted 


Fig.  19. 

on  a  wooden  base,  which  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  metal  or  tin-foil 
connected  to  earth.  The  tube  C  is  supported  centrally  on  ebonite 
rods  at  each  end.  The  capacity  is  given  approximately  by  the 
formula 
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where  b  ia  the  internal  diameter  of  D,  a  the  external  diameter  of  C, 
and  I  the  length  of  the  tubes. 

The  following  method  can  he  used  in  some  cases  with  advantage. 
While  a  testing  vessel  is  in  connection  with  the  electrometer,  a 
aample  of  uranium  is  placed  on  the  lower  plate  A.  Let  rf,  and 
d,  be  the  number  of  divisions  passed  over  per  second  by  the  needle 
with  and  without  the  standard  capacity  in  connection. 

Then  %^"=|- 

and  c~G,:j-^y. 

a, —  a, 

This  method  has  the  advantage  that  the  relative  capacities  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  motion  of  the  needle  under  the  actual 
conditions  of  measurement. 

69.  Steady  defleotloii  method.  The  methods  of  measure- 
ment previously  described  depend  upon  the  rate  of  angular 
movement  of  a  suspended  gold-leaf  or  of  an  electrometer  needle. 
The  galvanometer  can  only  be  employed  for  measurements  with 
intensely  active  matter.  A  need,  however,  has  long  been  felt  for  a 
method  in  which  ordinary  ionization  currents  can  be  measured  by 
means  of  a  steady  deflection  of  an  electrometer  needle.  This  ia 
especially  the  case,  where  measurements  have  to  be  made  with 
active  substances  whose  activity  alters  rapidly  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes. 

This  can  obviously  be  secured  if  the  electrometer  system  (one 
pair  of  quadrants  being  earthed)  is  connected  to  earth  through  a 
suitable  high  resistance.  A  steady  deflection  of  the  electrometer 
needle  will  be  obtained  when  the  rate  of  supply  of  electricity  to 
the  electrometer  system  is  balanced  by  the  loss  due  to  conductioD 
through  the  resistance.  If  the  high  resistance  obeys  Ohm's  law, 
the  deflection  should  be  proportional  to  the  ionization  current  to 
be  measured. 

A  simple  calculation  shows  that  the  resistance  required  is  very 
great.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  current  is  to  be  measured 
corresponding  to  a  rate  of  movement  of  the  needle  of  5  divisions 
per  second,  with  a  sensihihty  of  1000  divisions  per  volt,  and  where 
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the  capacity  of  the  electrometer  system  ia  50  electrostatic  units. 
This  current  is  equal  to  2*8  x  10~"  amperes.  If  a  steady  deflection 
of  10  divisions  is  required,  which  corresponds  to  a  rise  of  potential 
of  the  system  of  ^^  of  a  volt,  the  resistance  should  be  36,000 
megohms.  Fur  a  deflection  of  100  divisions,  the  resistance  should 
be  10  times  as  large.  Dr  Bronson*,  working  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  writer,  has  recently  made  some  experiments  in  order  to  devise  a 
practical  method  for  measurements  of  this  character.  It  is  difficult 
to  obtain  sufficiently  high  and  constant  resistances  to  answer  the 
purpose.  Tubes  of  xylol  had  too  great  a  resistance,  while  special 
carbon  resistances  were  not  sufficiently  constant.  The  difficulty 
was  finally  got  over  by  the  use  of  what  may  be  called  an  "  air 
resistance."  The  arrangement  of  the  experiment  is  shown  in 
Fig.  20. 


z: 


"7™° 


Fig.  20. 

The  electrometer  system  was  connected  with  the  upper  of  two 
inBnlated  parallel  plates  AB,  on  the  lower  of  which  was  spread  a 
layer  of  a  very  active  substance.  An  active  bismuth  plate,  coated 
with  radio-tellurium,  which  had  been  obtained  from  Sthamer  of 
Hamburg,  proved  very  convenient  for  this  purpose. 

The  lower  plate  B  was  connected  to  earth.  The  charge 
communicated  to  the  upper  plate  of  the  testing  vessel  CD  and 
the  electrometer  system  leaked  away  in  consequence  of  the  strong 
*  BronMD,  Atner.  Joum.  Seietice,  Feb.  190S. 
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ionization  between  the  plates  AB,  and  a  steady  deflection  was 
obtained  when  the  rate  of  supply  was  equal  to  the  rate  of  discharge. 

This  air  resistance  obeyed  Ohm's  law  over  a  considerable  range, 
i.e.  the  steady  deflection  was  proportional  to  the  current.  It  is 
advisable,  in  such  an  arrangement,  to  test  whether  the  deflection  is 
proportional  to  the  ionization  current  over  the  range  required  for 
measurement.  This  can  readily  be  done  by  the  use  of  a  number 
of  metal  vessels  filled  with  a  constant  radio-active  substance  like 
uranium  oxide.  The  effect  of  these,  when  placed  in  the  testing 
vessel,  can  be  tested  separately  and  in  groups,  and  in  this  way  the 
scale  can  be  calibrated  accurately. 

The  plates  AB  were  placed  inside  a  closed  vessel  to  avoid  air 
currents.  The  contact  difference  of  potential  between  the  plates 
AB,  which  shows  itself  by  a  steady  deflection  when  no  radio-active 
niatter  is  present  in  GD.vfaa  for  the  most  part  eliminated  by  covering 
the  surface  of  the  plates  A  and  B  with  veiy  thin  aluminium  foil. 

This  method  proved  very  accurate  and  convenient  for  measure- 
ment of  rapid  changes  in  activity,  and  possesses  many  advantages 
over  the  ordinary  rate-method  of  use  of  an  electrometer.  A  thin 
layer  of  radium  of  moderate  activity  would  probably  serve  in  place 
of  the  radio- tellurium,  but  the  emanation  and  the  0  and  y  rays 
emitted  from  it  would  be  a  possible  source  of  disturbance  to  the 
measurements.  The  deflection  of  the  electrometer  needle  in  this 
arrangement  is  independent  of  the  capacity  of  the  electrometer 
system,  and  thus  comparative  measurements  of  current  can  be  made 
without  the  necessity  of  determining  the  capacity  in  each  case. 

70.  Quarti  pleEO-electriqne.  In  measurements  of  the 
strength  of  currents  by  electrometers,  it  is  always  necessary  to 
determine  the  sensibility  of  the  instrument  and  the  capacity  of  the 
electrometer  and  the  apparatus  attached  thereto.  By  means  of  the 
quartz  piezo-electrique  devised  by  the  brothers  MM.  J.and  P. Curie*, 
measurements  of  the  current  can  be  made  with  rapidity  and 
accuracy  over  a  wide  range.  These  measurements  are  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  capacity  of  the  electrometer  and  external  circuit. 

•  J.  and  p.  Cnrie,  C.  B.  91,  pp.  38  and  294,  1880.  See  bIbo  Friedel  and 
J.  Carie,  C.  R.  96,  pp.  1262  and  1339,  1883,  uid  Lord  EelviD,  Phil.  Mag.  36, 
pp.  331,  342,  384, 414,  453,  1893. 
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The  essential  part  of  this  instrument  consisto  of  a  plate  of 
quartz  which  is  cut  in  a  special  manner.  When  this  plate  is 
placed  under  tension,  there  is  a  liberation  of  electricity  equal  in 
amount  "but  opposite  in  sign  on  the  two  sides  of  the  plate.  The 
plate  of  quartz  AB  (Fig.  21)  is  hung  vertically  and  weights  are 


ToSui^art 


Fig.  31. 

added  to  the  lower  end.  The  plate  is  cut  so  that  the  optic  axis  of 
the  crystal  is  horizontal  and  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
paper. 

The  two  feces  A  and  B  are  normal  to  one  of  the  binary  axes 
(or  electrical  axes)  of  the  crystal.  The  tension  must  be  applied  in 
a  direction  normal  to  the  optic  and  electric  axes.  The  two  feces 
A  and  B  are  silvered,  but  the  main  portion  of  the  plate  is  electrically 
insulated  by  removing  a  narrow  strip  of  the  silvering  near  the  upper 
and  lower  ends  of  the  plate.  One  side  of  the  plate  is  connected  with 
the  electrometer  and  with  the  conductor,  the  rate  of  leak  of  which 
is  to  be  measured.  The  quantity  of  electricity  set  tree  on  one  fece 
of  the  plate  is  accurately  given  by 
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where  L  is  the  length  of  the  insulated  portico  of  the  plate,  h  the 
thickoess  AB,  and  F  the  weight  attached  in  kilogrammes.  Q  is 
then  given  in  electrostatic  unita 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  it  is  required  to  measure  the  current 
between  the  plates  CD  (Fig.  21)  due  to  some  radio-active  material 
on  the  plate  G,  for  a  given  difference  of  potential  between  C  and  D. 
At  a  given  instant  the  connection  of  the  quadrants  of  the  electro- 
meter with  the  earth  is  broken.  The  weight  ia  attached  to  the 
quartz  plate,  and  is  held  in  the  hand  so  as  to  apply  the  tension 
gradually.  This  causes  a  release  of  electricity  opposite  in  sign  to 
that  given  to  the  plate  D.  The  electrometer  needle  is  kept  at  the 
position  of  rest  as  nearly  as  possible  by  adjusting  the  tension  by 
hand.  The  tension  being  fully  applied,  the  moment  the  needle 
commences  to  move  steadily  from  zero  is  noted.     The  current 

between  the  plates  CD  is  then  given  by  --  where  t  is  the  time  of 

the  observation.  The  value  of  Q  is  known  from  the  weight  attached. 
In  this  method  the  electrometer  is  only  used  as  a  detector  to 
show  that  the  system  is  kept  at  zero  potential.  No  knowledge  of 
the  capacity  of  the  insulated  system  is  required.  With  practice, 
measurements  of  the  current  can  be  made  in  this  way  with  rapidity 
and  certainty. 
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NATURE  OF  THE  RADIATIONS. 


Comparison  of  the  Radiations. 

71.  The  Three  Typee  of  Radiation.  All  the  radio-active 
substances  possess  in  common  the  power  of  acting  on  a  photographic 
plate  and  of  ionizing  the  gaa  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  intensity  of  the  radiations  may  he  compared  by  means  of  their 
photographic  or  electrical  action ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  strongly 
radio-active  substances,  by  the  power  they  posseaa  of  lighting  up 
a  phosphorescent  screen.  Such  comparisons,  however,  do  not  throw 
any  light  on  the  question  whether  the  radiations  are  of  the  same 
or  of  different  kinds,  for  it  is  well  known  that  such  different  types 
of  radiations  as  the  short  waves  of  ultra-violet  light,  RCntgen  and 
cathode  rays,  all  possess  the  property  of  producing  ions  throughout 
the  volume  of  a  gas,  lighting  up  a  fluorescent  screen,  and  acting 
on  a  photographic  plate.  Neither  can  the  ordinary  optical  methods 
be  employed  to  examine  the  radiations  under  consideration,  as 
they  show  no  trace  of  regular  reflection,  refraction,  or  polarization. 

Two  general  methods  can  be  used  to  distinguish  the  types  of 
the  radiations  given  out  by  the  same  body,  and  also  to  compare 
the  radiations  from  the  different  active  substances.  These  methods 
are  as  follows : 

(1)  By  observing  whether  the  rays  are  appreciably  deflected 
in  a  mf^etic  field.  r 

(2)  By  comparing  the  relative  absorption  of  the  rays  by  solids 
and  gases. 

Examined  in  these  ways,  it  has  been  found  that  there  are  three 
different  types  of  radiation  emitted  from  radio-active  bodies,  which 
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for  brevity  and  convenience  have  been  termed  by  the  writer  the 
at,  y9,  and  7  rays. 

(i)  The  o  rays  are  very  readily  absorbed  by  thin  metal  foil 
and  by  a  few  centimetres  of  air.  They  have  been  shown  to  consist 
of  positively  charged  bodies  projected  with  a  velocity  of  about 
1/10  the  velocity  of  light.  They  are  deflected  by  intense  mag- 
netic and  electric  fields,  but  the  amount  of  deviation  is  minute 
in  comparison  with  the  deviation,  under  the  same  conditions,  of 
the  cathode  rays  produced  in  a  vacuum  tube. 

(ii)  The  ;3  rays  are  far  more  penetrating  in  character  than  the 
a  rays,  and  consist  of  negatively  charged  bodies  projected  with 
velocities  of  the  same  order  as  the  velocity  of  light.  They  are  &r 
more  readily  deflected  than  the  a  rays,  and  are  in  fact  identical 
with  the  cathode  rays  produced  in  a  vacuum  tube. 

(iii)  The  7  rays  are  extremely  penetrating,  and  non-deviable 
by  a  magnetic  field.  Their  true  nature  is  not  definitely  settled,  but 
theyare  analogous  in  most  respects  to  very  penetrating  Bontgen  rays. 

The  three  best  known  radio-active  substances,  uranium,  thorium, 
and  radium,  all  give  out  these  three  types  of  rays,  each  in  an  amount 
approximately  proportional  to  its  relative  activity  measured  by  the 
a  rays.  Polonium  stands  alone  in  giving  only  the  a  or  easily 
absorbed  rays*. 

72.  Deflection  of  the  ray*.  The  rays  emitted  from  the 
active  bodies  thus  present  a  very  close  analogy  with  the  rays  which 
are  produced  in  a  highly  exhausted  vacuum  tube  when  an  electric 

■  In  ui  eiuninfttion  of  araDium  the  writsr  {Phil.  Mag.  p.  116,  Jan.  1699)  found 
tbst  the  rajs  from  Qianinni  conBUt  of  two  kiodB,  differing  greatly  io  penetrating 
power,  wbiob  w«re  cttlled  the  a  and  j9  rajs.  Later,  it  was  found  that  eimilar  tjp«e  of 
i%j»  were  emitted  hj  thorium  and  radium.  On  the  discovery  that  very  penetrating 
Tsya  weie  given  ont  bj  nraninm  and  thoriom  as  well  ob  by  radinm,  the  term  7  was 
applied  to  tbem  by  the  writer.  The  word  "raj"  haa  been  retained  ia  this  work, 
altbongh  it  ii  now  settled  that  the  a  and  ^  rays  consiat  of  particles  projected  with 
gr«at  velocity.  The  term  is  thns  need  in  the  same  eense  as  by  Newton,  who  applied 
it  in  the  Prinnpia  to  the  Btream  of  corpaselee  wbioh  he  believed  to  be  reeponeible  for 
the  phenomenon  of  light.  In  aome  recent  papers,  the  a  and  ^  rayB  have  been  sailed 
the  a  and  p  "emanations."  This  nomeDolatare  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  confasion, 
■inee  the  term  '>  rsdio-aotive  enutnatioit "  baa  already  been  generally  adopted  in 
radio-activity  aa  applying  to  the  material  gnbatance  wbioh  gradotdly  dijffvtet  from 
tborioia  and  radiom  compounds,  and  itself  emits  rayg. 
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discharge  passea  through  it.  The  a  rays  coirespond  to  the  canal 
raj's,  discovered  by  Goldstein,  which  have  been  shown  by  Wien  to 
consist  of  positively  charged  bodies  projected  with  great  velocity 
(see  section  51).  The  ^  rays  are  the  same  as  the  cathode  rays, 
while  the  7  rays  resemble  the  Rontgen  rays.  In  a  vacuum 
tube,  a  large  amount  of  electric  energy  is  expended  in  producing 
the  rays,  but,  in  the  radio-active  bodies,  the  raya  are  emitted 
spontaneously,  and  at  a  rate  uninfluenced  by  any  chemical  or 
physical  agency.  The  a  and  j8  rays  from  the  active  bodies  are 
projected  with  much  greater  velocity  than  the  corresponding  rays 
in  a  vacuum  tube,  while  the  7  raya  are  of  much  greater  penetrating 
power  than  Rontgen  rays. 

The  effect  of  a  magnetic  field  on  a  pencil  of  rays  from  a 
radio-active  substance  giving  out  the  three  kinds  of  rays  is  very 
well  illustrated  in  Fig.  22*. 

Some  radium  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  cylindrical 
lead  veasel  R.  A  narrow  pencil 
of  raya  consisting  of  a,  ff,  and 
7  rays  escapes  from  the  open- 
ing. If  a  strong  uniform 
magnetic  field  is  applied  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  paper,  and  directed  towards 
the   paper,  the  three  types  of 

raya   are   separated   irom   one  

another.     The  7  raya  continue  ^~X^   \ 

in  a  straight  line  without  any     .     *  ^M        '  1  ■  -L 

deviation.       The   0   rays   are  Fig.  22. 

deflected  to  the  right,  describ- 
ing circular  orbits  the  radii  of  which  vary  within  wide  limits. 
If  the  photographic  plate  AG  is  placed  under  the  radium  vessel, 
the  0  rays  produce  a  diffuse  photographic  impression  on  the  right 
of  the  vessel  R.  The  a  rays  are  bent  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
that  of  the  /3  rays,  and  describe  a  portion  of  the  arc  of  a  circle  of 
large  radius,  but  they  are  rapidly  absorbed  afler  traversing  a 
distance  of  a  few  centimetres  from  the  vessel  R.    The  amount 
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of  the  deviation  of  the  a  rays  compared  with  that  of  the  /9  rays  is 
much  exa^erated  in  the  figure. 

73.    lonldng  and  penetrating  power  of  the  rajt.     Of 

the  three  kinds  of  rays,  the  a  rays  produce  most  of  the  ionization 
in  the  gaa  and  the  7  raya  the  least.  With  a  thin  layer  of  un- 
screened active  material  spread  on  the  lower  of  two  parallel  plates 
5  cms.  apart,  the  amount  of  ionization  due  to  the  a,  /3,  and  7  rays 
is  of  the  relative  order  10,000, 100,  and  1.  These  numbers  are  only 
rough  approximations,  and  the  differences  become  less  marked 
as  the  thickness  of  the  radio-active  layer  increases. 

The  average  penetrating  power  of  the  rays  is  shown  below.  In 
the  first  column  is  given  the  thickness  of  the  aluminium,  which 
cuts  each  radiation  down  to  half  its  value,  and  in  the  second  the 
relative  power  of  penetration  of  the  rays. 


ThickueBs  of 
AlnmiQium  in  ems. 
,  which  outs  oO  half 
I       the  radiation 


_i_ 


The  relative  power  of  penetration  is  thus  approximately  inversely 
proportional  to  the  relative  ionization.  These  numbers,  however, 
only  indicate  the  order  of  relative  penetrating  power.  This  power 
varies  considerably  for  the  different  active  bodies. 

The  a  rays  from  uranium  and  polonium  are  the  least  pene- 
trating, and  those  from  thorium  the  most.  The  0  radiations  from 
thorium  and  radium  are  veiy  complex,  and  consist  of  raya  widely 
difierent  in  penetrating  power.  Some  of  the  fi  raya  from  these 
substances  are  much  less  and  others  much  more  penetrating  than 
those  from  uranium,  which  gives  out  fairly  homogeneous  rays. 

74.    DUBcnltle*  of  comparatlTa  meamrements.     It  is 

difficult  to  make  quantitative  or  even  qualitative  measurements  of 
the  relative  intensity  of  the  three  types  of  rays  from  active  sub- 
stances. The  three  general  methods  employed  depend  upon  the 
iictioD  of  the  rays  in  ionizing  the  gas,  in  acting  on  a  photographic 
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plate,  and  in  causing  phosphorescent  or  fluorescent  effects  in  certain 
substances.  In  each  of  these  methods  the  fraction  of  the  rays  which 
is  absorbed  and  transformed  into  another  form  of  energy  is  different 
for  each  type  of  ray.  Even  when  one  specific  kind  of  ray  is  under 
observation,  comparative  measurements  are  rendered  difficult  by 
the  complexity  of  that  type  of  rays.  For  example,  the  0  rays  from 
radium  consist  of  negatively  charged  particles  projected  with  a 
wide  range  of  velocity,  and,  in  consequence,  they  are  absorbed 
in  different  amounts  in  passing  through  a  definite  thickness  of 
matter.  In  each  case,  only  a  fraction  of  the  enei^  absorbed 
is  transformed  into  the  particular  type  of  energy,  whether  ionic, 
chemical,  or  luminous,  which  serves  as  a  means  of  measurement. 

The  rays  which  are  the  most  active  electrically  are  the  least 
active  photographically.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  most  of  the 
photographic  action  of  uranium,  thorium,  and  radium,  is  due  to  the 
j8  or  cathodic  rays.  The  a  rays  from  uranium  and  thorium,  on 
account  of  their  weak  action,  have  not  yet  been  detected  photo- 
graphically. With  active  substances  like  radium  and  polonium, 
the  a  raye  readily  produce  a  photographic  impression.  So  far  the 
7  rays  have  been  detected  photographically  from  radium  only. 
That  no  photographic  action  of  these  rays  has  yet  been  established 
for  uranium  and  thorium  is  probably  due  merely  to  the  fact  that 
the  effect  sought  for  is  very  small,  and  during  exposures  for  long 
intervals  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  fogging  of  the  plates  owing  to 
other  causes.  Considering  the  similarity  of  the  radiations  in  other 
respects,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  y  rays  do  produce  some 
photographic  action,  though  it  is  too  small  to  observe  with  certainty. 

These  differences  in  the  photographic  and  ionizing  properties 
of  the  radiations  must  always  be  taken  into  account  in  comparing 
results  obtained  by  the  two  methods.  The  apparent  contradiction 
of  results  obtained  by  different  observers  using  these  two  methods 
is  found  to  be  due  to  their  differences  in  relative  photographic 
'^id  ionizing  action.  For  example,  with  the  unscreened  active 
material,  the  ionization  observed  by  the  electrical  method  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  a  rays,  while  the  photographic  action  under  the 
same  condition  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  /9  rays. 

It  is  oflen  convenient  to  know  what  thickness  of  matter  is 
sufiicient  to  absorb  a  specific  type  of  radiation.     A  thickness  of 
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alumimum  or  mica  of  '01  cms.  or  a  sheet  of  ordinaiy  writing-paper 
is  sufficient  to  absorb  completely  all  the  a  rays.  With  such  a 
screen  over  the  active  material,  the  effects  are  due  only  to  the 
/9  and  7  rays,  which  pass  through  with  a  very  slight  alraorption. 
Most  of  the  /3  rays  are  absorbed  in  5  mms.  of  aluminium  or  2  mms. 
of  lead.  The  radiation  passing  through  such  screens  consists  very 
largely  of  the  7  rays.  As  a  rough  working  rule,  it  may  be  taken 
that  a  thickness  of  matter  required  to  absorb  any  type  of  rays  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  density  of  the  substance,  i.e.  the 
absorption  is  proportional  to  the  density.  This  rule  holds  ap- 
proximately tor  light  substances,  but,  in  heavy  substances  like 
mercury  and  lead,  the  radiations  are  about  twice  as  readily  absorbed 
as  the  density  rule  would  lead  us  to  expect, 

PART  II. 
The  j9  or  Cathodic  Rays. 

76.  DlscoTery  of  the  /?  rays.  A  discovery  which  gave 
a  great  impetus  to  the  study  of  the  radiations  from  active  bodies 
was  made  in  1899,  almost  simultaneously  in  Qermany,  France,  and 
Austria.  It  was  observed  that  preparations  of  radium  gave  out 
some  rays  which  were  deviable  by  a  magnetic  field,  and  very 
similar  in  character  to  the  cathode  rays  produced  in  a  vacuum  tube. 
The  observation  of  Elster  and  Geitel  that  a  toagnetic  field  altered 
the  conductivity  produced  in  air  by  radium  rays,  led  Qiesel*  to 
examine  the  efiect  of  a  m^netic  field  on  the  radiations.  In  his 
experiments,  the  radio-active  preparation  was  placed  in  a  small 
vessel  between  the  poles  of  an  electromagnet.  The  vessel  was 
arranged  to  give  a  pencil  of  rays  which  was  approximately  per- 
pendicular to  the  field.  The  rays  caused  a  small  fluorescent  patch 
on  the  screen.  On  exciting  the  electromagnet,  the  fluorescent 
zone  was  observed  to  broaden  out  on  one  side.  On  reversing  the 
field,  the  extension  of  the  zone  was  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
deviation  of  the  rays  thus  indicated  was  in  the  same  direction  and 
of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  that  for  cathode  rays. 

S.  Meyer  and  Schweidlerf  also  obtained  similar  results.     They 

*  Oieeel,  Annal.  d.  Phy,.  69,  p.  834, 18B9. 

t  Me^er  and  Sahveidler,  Phy4.  Ztit.  1,  pp.  90,  US,  1699. 
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showed,  in  addition,  the  deviation  of  the  rays  by  the  alteration 
of  the  conductivity  of  the  air  when  a  magnetic  field  was 
applied.  Becquerel*,  a  little  later,  showed  the  magnetic  deflec- 
tion of  the  radium  raya  by  using  the  photographic  method. 
P.  Curiel",  by  the  electrical  method,  showed  furthermore  that  the 
rays  from  radium  consisted  of  two  kinds,  one  apparently  non- 
deviable  and  easily  absorbed  (now  known  as  the  a  rays),  and  the 
other  penetrating  and  deviable  by  a  magnetic  field  {now  known 
aa  the  ff  rays).  The  ionization  effect  due  to  the  fi  rays  was 
only  a  small  fraction  of  that  due  to  the  a  raya.  At  a  later  date 
Beequerel,  by  the  photographic  method,  showed  that  uranium  gave 
out  some  deflectable  rays.  It  had  heen  shown  previoualyj  that  the 
raya  finm  uranium  consisted  of  a  and  /S  rays.  The  defltjcted  rays 
in  Becquerel's  experiment  consisted  entirely  of  y3  rays,  as  the 
a  rays  ftxjm  uranium  produce  no  appreciable  photographic  action. 
Kutherford  and  Grier§,  using  the  electric  method,  showed  that 
compounds  of  thorium,  like  those  of  uranium,  gave  out,  besides 
a  rays,  some  penetrating  /?  rays,  deviable  in  a  magnetic  field.  As 
in  the  case  of  radium,  the  ionization  due  to  the  a  rays  of  uranium 
and  thorium  is  large  compared  with  that  due  to  the  0  rays. 

76.  Examination  of  the  magnetic  deviation  by  the 
photographic  method.  Beequerel  has  made  a  very  complete 
study,  by  the  photographic  method,  of  the  0  raya  from  radium, 
and  has  shown  that  they  behave  in  all  respects  like  cathode  rays, 
which  are  known  to  be  negatively  charged  particles  moving  with 
a  high  velocity.  The  motion  of  a  charged  ion  acted  on  by  a 
magnetic  field  has  been  discussed  in  section  4>9.  It  has  been 
shown  that  if  a  particle  of  mass  m  and  charge  e  is  projected 
with  a  velocity  u,  at  an  angle  a  with  the  direction  of  a  uniform 
field  of  strength  H,  it  will  describe  a  helix  round  the  magnetic 
lines  of  force.  This  helix  is  wound  on  a  cylinder  of  radius  M,  with 
the  axis  parallel  to  the  field,  where  R  is  given  by 


•  Becqnerd,  C.  K.  120,  pp.  997,  1205.   1899.         +  Curia,  C.  R.  130,  p.  73,  1900. 

t  Bntheiford,  Ph'l.  Mag.  JaDuar;,  1B99. 

g   Butbetford  and  Drier,  Phil.  Mag.  September,  1903. 
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When  a  =  n ,  IS'  when  the  rays  are  projected  normally  to  the 
field,  the  particleB  describe  circles  of  radius 

The  planes  of  these  circles  are  normal  to  the  field.  Thus,  for 
a  particular  velocity  u,  the  value  of  R  varies  inversely  as  the 
strength  of  the  field.  In  a  uniform  field  the  rays  projected  nor- 
mally to  the  field  describe  circles,  and  their  directions  of  projection 
are  the  tangents  at  the  origin. 

This  conclusion  has  been  verified  experimentally  by  Becquerel 
for  the  /3  rays  of  radium,  by  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  shown 
in  Fig.  23. 


v 


A  photographic  plate  P,  with  the  film  downwards,  is  enveloped 
in  black  paper  and  placed  horizontally  in  the  uniform  horizontal 
magnetic  field  of  an  electromagnet.  The  magnetic  field  is  sup- 
posed to  be  uniform,  and,  in  the  figure,  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper.  The  plate  was  covered  with  a  sheet  of  lead, 
and  on  the  edge  of  the  plate,  in  the  centre  of  the  magnetic  field, 
is  placed  a  small  lead  vessel  R  containing  the  radio-active  matter. 

On  exciting  the  magnet,  so  that  the  rays  are  bent  to  the  left 
of  the  figure,  it  is  observed  that  a  photographic  impression  is  pro- 
duced directly  below  the  source  of  the  rays,  which  have  been  bent 
round  by  the  magnetic  field.  The  active  matter  sends  out  rays 
equally  in  all  directions.  The  rays  perpendicular  to  the  field 
describe  circles,  which  strike  the  plate  immediately  under  the 
source.  A  few  of  these  rays.  A,,  At,  A,,  are  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  rays,  normal  to  the  plate,  strike  the  plate  almost  normally, 

8—2 
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while  the  rays  nearly  parallel  to  the  plate  strike  the  plate  at 
grazing  incidence.  The  rays,  inclined  to  the  direction  of  the 
Beld,  describe  spirals  and  produce  effects  on  an  axis  parallel 
to  the  field  passing  through  the  source.  In  consequence  of  this, 
any  opaque  screen  placed  in  the  path  of  the  rays  has  its  shadow 
thrown  near  the  edge  of  the  photographic  plate. 

77.  OomplAxlty  of  the  rayi.  The  deviable  rays  from 
radium  ai-e  complex,  %.e.  they  are  composed  of  a  flight  of  particles 
projected  with  a  wide  range  of  velocity.  In  a  magnetic  field  everj- 
ray  describes  a  path,  of  which  the  radius  of  curvature  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  velocity  of  projection.  The  complexity  of 
the  radiation  has  been  shown  very  clearly  by  Becquerel*  in  the 
following  way. 

An  uncovered  photographic  plate,  with  the  film  upwards,  was 
placed  horizontally  in  the  horizontal  uniform  magnetic  field  of 
an  electromagnet.  A  small,  open,  lead  box,  containing  the 
radio-active  matter,  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  on 
the  photographic  plate.  The  light,  due  to  the  phosphorescence 
of  the  radio-active  matter,  therefore,  could  not  reach  the  plate. 
The  whole  apparatus  was  placed  in  a  dark  room.  The  impression 
on  the  plate  took  the  form  of  a  large,  diffuse,  but  continuous 
band,  elliptic  in  shape,  produced  on  one  side  of  the  plate. 

Such  an  impression  is  to  be  expected  if  the  rays  are  sent  out 
in  all  directions,  even  if  their  velocities  of  projection  are  the  same, 
for  it  can  readily  be  shown  theoretically,  that  the  path  of  the  rays 
LB  confined  within  an  ellipse  whose  minor  axis,  which  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  field,  is  equal  to  2R,  and  whose  major  axis  is  equal 
to  irR.  If,  however,  the  active  matter  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  lead  cylinder  of  small  diameter,  the  rays  have  practically 
all  the  same  direction  of  projection,  and  in  that  case  each  part  of 
the  plate  is  acted  on  by  rays  of  a  definite  curvature. 

In  this  case  also,  a  diffuse  impression  is  observed  on  the  plate, 
giving,  so  to  speak,  a  continuous  spectrum  of  the  rays  and  showing 
that  the  radiation  is  composed  of  rays  of  widely  different  curvatures. 
Fig.  24  shows  a  photograph  of  this  kind  obtained  by  Becquerel, 
with  strips  of  paper,  aluminium,  and  platinum  placed  on  the  plate. 
•  Becquerel,  C.  R.  130.  pp.  206.  873,  810,  979.     1900. 
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If  screens  of  various  thickness  are  placed  on  the  plate,  it  is 
observed  that  the  plate  is  not  appreciably  affected  within  a  certain 


Fig.  34. 

distance  from  the  active  matter,  and  that  this  distance  i 
with  the  thickness  of  the  screen.  This  distance  is  obviously  equal 
to  twice  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  path  of  the  rays,  which  are 
just  able  to  produce  an  impression  through  the  screen. 

These  experiments  show  very  clearly  that  the  most  deviable 
rays  are  those  most  readily  absorbed  by  matter.  By  observations 
of  this  kind  Becquerel  has  determined  approximately  the  inferior 
limit  of  the  value  of  HR  for  rays  which  are  transmitted  through 
different  thicknesses  of  matter. 

The  results  are  given  in  the  table  below : 


Subetsnoe 

TbiokneBa 
in  miuB. 

Interior  limit 

ol  HR  for 

tranamitted  ra^B 

Black  paper  ...           0-065 

Aluminium    ...           0-010 

„                         0-100 

„                            0-200 

Mica 0-025 

Glass 1      0155 

Platinum       ...     i      0-030 
Copper           ...     1      0-085 
Lead 0130 

650 
350 
1000 
1480 
520 
1130 
1310 
1740 
2610 

If  —  is  a  constant  for  all  the  rays,  the  value  of  HR  is  propor- 
tional to  the  velocity  of  the  rays,  and  it  follows  from  the  table  that 
the  velocity  of  the  rays  which  just  produce  an  effect  on  the  plate 
through  '13  mms.  of  lead  is  about  7  times  that  of  the  rays  which 
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just  produce  an  impression  through  "01  m 
will  be  shown,  however,  in  section  82,  that  - 


[CH. 
.  of  aluminium.     It 

9  not  a  constant  for 


all  speeds,  but  decreases  with  increase  of  velocity  of  the  rays.  The 
difference  in  velocity  between  the  rays  is  in  consequence  not  as 
great  as  this  calculation  would  indicate.  On  examination  of  the 
rays  from  uranium,  Becquerel  found  that  the  radiation  is  not  as 
complex  as  that  from  radium,  but  consists  wholly  of  rays  for 
which  the  value  of  HR  is  about  2000. 

78.    Examination  of  the  /3  rayi  by  the  electric  method. 

The  presence  of  easily  deviable  rays  given  off  from  an  active 
Hubstance  can  most  readily  be  shown  by  the  photographic  method, 
but  it  is  necessary,  in  addition,  to  show  that  the  penetrating  rays 
which  produce  the  ionization  in  the  gas  are  the  same  as  those 
which  cause  the  photographic  action.  This  can  be  conveniently 
tested  in  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  25. 

The  mdio-active  matter  A  is  placed  on  a  lead  block  B'  between 
the  two  parallel  lead  plates  BE.  The 
rays  pass  between  the  parallel  plates  and 
ionize  the  gas  between  the  plates  PP"  of 
the  testing  vessel.  The  magnetic  field  is 
applied  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  paper.  The  dotted  rectangle  BEEE 
represents  the  position  of  the  pole  piece. 
If  a  compound  of  radium  or  thorium  is 
under  investigation,  a  stream  of  air  is 
required  to  prevent  the  diffuaioQ  of  the 
radio-active  emanations  into  the  testing 
vessel.  When  a  layer  of  uranium,  thorium 
or  radium  compound  is  placed  at  A,  the  Fig.  as. 

ionization   in   the   testing  vessel  is  due 

mainly  to  the  action  of  the  a  and  ^  rays.  The  a  rays  are  cnt 
off  by  adding  a  layer  of  aluminium  -01  cm.  thick  over  the  active 
material.  When  the  layer  of  active  matter  is  not  more  than  a  few 
millimetres  thick,  the  ionization  due  to  the  7  rays  is  small  com- 
pared with  that  produced  by  the  /9  rays,  and  may  be  neglected. 
On  the  application  of  a  magnetic  field  at  right  angles  to  the  mean 
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direction  of  the  raya,  the  ionization  in  the  testing  vessel  due  to 
the  rays  steadily  decreases  as  the  strength  of  the  field  increases, 
and  in  a  strong  field  it  ia  reduced  to  a  very  small  fraction  of  its 
original  value.  In  this  case  the  rays  are  bent  so  that  none  of 
them  enter  the  testing  vessel. 

Examined  in  this  way,  it  has  been  found  that  the  ^  rays  of 
uranium,  thorium,  and  radium  consist  entirely  of  rays  readily 
deflected  by  a  magnetic  field.  The  rays  from  polonium  consist 
entirely  of  a  rays,  the  deviation  of  which  can  be  detected  only  in 
very  intense  mimetic  fields. 

When  the  screen  covering  the  active  material  is  removed,  in 
a  strong  magnetic  field,  the  ionization  in  the  vessel  is  mainly  due 
to  the  a  rays.  On  account  of  the  slight  deviation  of  the  a.  rays 
under  ordinary  experimental  conditions,  a  still  greater  increase  of 
the  magnetic  field  does  not  appreciably  alter  the  current  due  to 
them  in  the  testing  vessel. 

The  action  of  a  magnetic  field  on  a  very  active  substance  like 
radium  is  easily  shown  by  the  electrical  method,  as  the  ionization 
current  due  to  the  deviable  rays  ia  Urge.  With  substances  of 
small  activity  like  uranium  and  thorium,  the  ionization  current 
due  to  the  deviable  rays  ia  very  small,  and  a  sensitive  electrometer 
or  an  electroscope  is  required  to  determine  the  variation,  in  a 
magnetic  field,  of  the  very  small  current  involved.  This  is 
especially  the  case  for  thorium  oxide,  which  gives  out  only  about 
1/5  of  the  amount  of  deviable  rays  given  out  by  the  same  weight 
of  uraoium  oxide. 

79.    Szperimente  with  a  fluoreioent  icreen.      The  /9 

rays  irom  a  few  milligrams  of  pure  radium  bromide  produce 
intense  fluorescence  in  barium  platino-cyanide  and  other  substances 
which  can  be  made  luminous  under  the  influence  of  the  cathode 
rays.  Using  a  centigram  of  radium  bromide,  the  luminosity  on 
a  screen,  placed  upon  it,  is  bright  enough  to  be  observed  in 
daylight.  With  the  aid  of  such  a  screen  in  a  daric  room  many 
of  the  properties  of  the  jS  rays  may  be  simply  illustrated  and  their 
complex  nature  clearly  shown.  A  small  quantity  of  radium  ia 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  s  short,  narrow,  lead  tube  open  at  one  end. 
This  is  placed  between  the  pole  pieces  of  an  electromagnet,  and 
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the  screen  placed  below  it.  With  no  magnetic  field,  &  taint 
luminoaity  of  the  screen  ia  observed  due  to  the  very  penetrating 
7  rays  which  readily  pass  through  the  lead.  When  the  magnetic 
field  is  put  on,  the  screen  is  brightly  lighted  up  on  one  aide  over 
an  area  elliptical  in  shape  (section  77).  The  direction  of  deviation 
is  reversed  by  reversal  of  the  field.  The  broad  extent  of  the 
illumination  shows  the  complex  nature  of  the  ^  rays.  On  placing 
a  metallic  object  at  various  points  above  the  screen,  the  trajectory 
of  the  rays  can  readily  be  traced  by  noticing  the  position  of  the 
shadow  cast  upon  the  screen.  By  observing  the  density  of  the 
shadow,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  rays  most  easily  deviated  are  the 
least  penetrating. 

Comparison  of  the  ^  rays  with  cathode  rays, 
80.     Meant  of  comparison.     In  order  to  prove  the  identity 
of  the  /9  rays  from  active  bodies  with  the  cathode  rays  produced 
in  a  vacuum  tube,  it  is  necessary  to  ahow 

(1)  That  the  rays  carry  with  them  a  negative  charge; 

(2)  That  they  are  deviated  by  an  electric  aa  well  aa  by  a 
magnetic  field ; 

(3)  That  the  ratio  ejm  is  the  same  aa  for  the  cathode  rays. 

Electric  charge  carried  by  the  /3  rayt.  The  experiments 
of  Perrin  and  J.  J.  Thomson  have  shown  that  the  cathode  rays 
carry  with  them  a  negative  charge.  In  addition,  Lenard  has 
shown  that  the  raya  still  carry  a  charge  after  traversing  thin 
layers  of  matter.  When  the  rays  are  absorbed,  they  give  up  their 
charge  to  the  body  which  abaorba  them.  The  total  amount  of 
charge  carried  by  the  yS  raya  from  even  a  very  active  preparation 
of  radium  ia,  in  general,  amall  compared  with  that  carried  by  the 
whole  of  the  cathode  raya  in  a  vacuum  tube,  and  can  be  detected 
only  by  delicate  methods. 

Suppoae  that  a  layer  of  very  active  radium  is  spread  on  a  metal 
plate  connected  to  earth,  and  that  the  y9  rays  are  absorbed  by 
a  parallel  plate  connected  with  an  electrometer.  If  the  rays  are 
negatively  charged,  the  top  plate  should  receive  a  negative  charge 
increasing  with   the   time.     On  account,  however,  of  the  great 
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ionization  produced  by  the  rays  between  the  platea,  any  charge 
given  to  one  of  them  is  almost  instantly  dissipated.  In  many 
eases,  the  plate  does  become  charged  to  a  definite  positive  or 
n^^tive  potential  depending  on  the  metal,  but  this  is  due  to  the 
contact  difference  of  potential  between  the  plates,  and  would  be 
produced  whether  the  raye  were  chained  or  not.  The  ionization  of 
the  gas  is  greatly  diminished  by  placing  over  the  active  material 
a  metal  screen  which  absorbs  the  a  rays,  but  allows  the  >3  rays  to 
pass  through  with  little  absorption. 

The  rapid  loss  of  any  charge  communicated  to  the  top  plate 
can  be  very  much  reduced,  either  by  diminishing  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  surrounding  it  or  by  enclosing  the  plate  with  suitable 
insulators.  In  their  e.tperiments  to  determine  the  amount  of 
charge  carried  by  the  radium  rays,  M.  and  Mme  Curie*  used 
the  second  method. 

A  metal  disc  MM  (Fig.  26)  is  connected  with  an  electrometer 
by  the  wire  T.  The  disc  and  wire  are  completely  surrounded  by 
insulating  matter  u.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  metal  envelope 
EEEB  connected  with  earth.  On  the  lower  side  of  the  disc,  the 
insulator  and  the  metallic  covering  are  very  thiiL  Thia  side  ia 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  radium  R  placed  in  a  depression  in 
a  lead  plate  A  A. 


T\f.  26. 


The  rays  of  the  radium  pass  through  the  metal  cover  and 
insulator  with  little  absorption,  but  they  are  completely  absorbed 
by  the  disc  MM.  It  was  observed  that  the  disc  received  a  negative 
charge  which  increased  uniformly  with  the  time,  showing  that  the 
rays  cany  with  them  a  negative  charge.  The  current  ob8er\'ed 
waa  very  small.     With  an  active  preparation  of  radiumf,  forming 

•  M.  Mid  Hme  Corie,  C.  R.  130,  p.  647,  IBOO. 

i  The  MtiTitj  of  (he  rBdiom  prepBiBtion  wfts  not  stated  In  the  paper. 
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a  layer  2'5  sq.  cms.  in  area  and  2  mms.  thick,  a  current  of  the  order 
of  10~"  amperes  was  observed  after  the  rays  had  traversed  a  layer 
of  aluminium  '01  mm.  thick  and  a  layer  of  ebonite  '3  mm.  thick. 
The  current  was  the  same  with  discs  of  lead,  copper,  and  zinc,  and 
also  when  the  ebonite  was  replaced  by  paraffin. 

Curie  also  observed  in  another  experiment  of  a  similar  character 
that  the  radium  itself  acquired  a  positive  charge.  This  necessarily 
follows  if  the  rays  carry  with  them  a  negative  charge.  If  the 
y9  rays  alone  carried  with  them  a  charge,  a  pellet  of  radium,  if 
perfectly  insulated,  and  surrounded  by  a  non-conducting  medium, 
would  in  the  course  of  time  be  raised  to  a  high  positive  potential. 
Since,  however,  the  a  rays  cany  with  them  a  chai^  opposite  in 
sign  to  the  yS  rays,  the  ratio  of  the  charge  carried  oif  by  the  two 
types  of  rays  must  be  determined,  before  it  can  be  settled  whether 
the  radium  would  acquire  a  positive  or  a  n^^ative  charge.  If, 
however,  the  radium  ia  placed  in  an  insulated  metal  vessel  of  a 
thickness  sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  a  rays,  but  not  too  thi(^  to 
allow  most  of  the  /9  rays  to  escape,  the  vessel  will  acquire  a 
positive  charge  in  a  vacuum. 

An  interesting  experimental  result  bearing  upon  this  point 
has  been  described  by  Dom  *.  A.  small  quantity  of  radium  was 
placed  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  and  left  for  several  months.  On 
opening  the  tube  with  a  file,  a  bright  electric  spark  was  observed 
at  the  moment  of  fracture,  showing  that  there  was  a  large  differ- 
ence of  potential  between  the  inside  of  the  tube  and  the  earth. 

In  this  case  the  a  rays  were  absorbed  in  the  walls  of  the  tube, 
but  a  large  proportion  of  the  j3  rays  escaped.  The  inside  of  the 
tube  thus  became  charged,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  a  high  positive 
potential ;  a  steady  state  would  be  reached  when  the  rate  of  escape 
of  negative  electricity  was  balanced  by  the  leakage  of  positive 
electricity  through  the  walls  of  the  tube.  The  external  sur&ce  of 
the  glass  would  be  always  practically  at  zero  potential,  on  account 
of  the  ionization  of  the  air  around  it. 

Struttf  has  recently  described  a  simple  and  striking  experiment 
to  illustrate  still  more  clearly  that  a  radium  preparation  acquires 
a  positive  chaise,  if  it  is  enclosed  in  an  envelope  thick  enough  to 

•  Dom,  Phyi.  ZtiL  4,  No.  18,  p.  507,  1903. 
+  Blratt,  Fhil.  Mag.  Not.  1908. 
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absorb  alt  the  a  particles,  but  thin  enough  to  allow  most  of  the 
j3  particles  to  escape.  The  experimental  arrangement  is  clearly 
seen  in  Fig.  27.  A  sealed  tube  AA  con- 
taininf;  the  radium,  was  attached  at  one  end 
to  a  pair  of  thin  gold  leaves  in  metallic 
connection  with  the  radium,  and  was  in- 
sulated inside  a  lai^r  tube  by  means  of  a 
quartz  rod  B.  The  inner  suriace  of  the  tube 
was  coated  with  tinfoil  EE  connected  to 
earth.  The  glass  sudace  o{  AA  was  made 
conducting  by  a  thin  coating  of  phosphoric 
acid.  The  air  in  the  outer  tube  was  ex- 
hausted as  completely  as  possible  by  means 
of  a  mercuiy  pump,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
ionization  in  the  gas,  and  consequently  the 
loss  of  any  chai^  gained  by  the  gold  leaves. 
After  an  interval  of  20  hours,  the  gold  leaves 
were  observed  to  diveifj^e  to  their  full  extent, 
indicating  that  they  had  acquired  a  large 
positive  charge.  In  this  experiment  Strutt 
used  \  gram  of  radiferous  barium  of  activity 
only  100  times  that  of  uranium. 

If  the  tube  is  filled  with  30  mgrs.  of  pure 
radium  bromide,  the  leaves  diverge  to  their 
full  extent  in  the  course  of  about  a  minute. 
If  it  is  arranged  that  the  gold  leaf,  at  a 
certain  angle  of  divergence,  comes  in  contact 
with  a  piece  of  metal  connected  with  earth,  the 
apparatus  can  be  made  to  work  automatically.  The  leaf  diverges, 
touches  the  metal,  and  at  once  collapses,  and  this  periodic  move- 
ment of  the  leaf  will  continue,  if  not  indefinitely,  at  any  rate  as 
long  as  the  radium  lasts.  This  "  radium  clock "  should  work  at 
a  senflibly  uniform  rata  for  many  years,  but,  fix>m  evidence  con- 
sidered later  {Section  8n),  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
number  of  y9  particles  emitted  would  decrease  exponentially  with 
the  time,  falling  to  half  value  in  about  1200  years.  The  period  of 
movement  of  the  leaf  should  thus  gradually  increase  with  the  time, 
and  ultimately  the  effect  would  become  too  small  to  observe. 


Fig.  37. 
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The  action  of  this  radium  clock  is  the  nearest  approach  to  an 
apparent  perpetual  motion  that  has  so  far  been  observed. 

A  determinatioD  of  the  amount  of  the  charge  carried  otf 
by  the  /3  rays  of  radium  has  been  made  by  Wien*.  A  small 
quantity  of  radium,  placed  in  a  sealed  platinum  vessel,  was  hunf; 
by  an  insulating  thread  inside  a  glass  cylinder,  which  was  exhausted 
to  a  low  pressure.  A  connection  between  the  platinum  vessel  and 
an  electrode  sealed  on  to  the  external  glass  cylinder  could  be  made, 
when  required,  by  tilting  the  tube.  Wien  found  that  in  a  good 
vacuum  the  platinum  vessel  became  charged  to  about  100  volta 
The  rate  of  escape  of  negative  electricity  from  the  platinum  vessel 
containing  4  milligrams  of  radium  bromide  corresponded  to 
2*91  X  10~"  amperes.  If  the  charge  on  each  particle  is  taken  as 
1"1  X  10~"  electro-magnetic  units,  this  corresponds  to  an  escape  of 
2'66  X  10^  particles  per  second.  From  1  gram  of  radium  bromide 
the  corresponding  number  would  be  6'6  x  IC  per  second.  Since 
some  of  the  ;3  rays  are  absorbed  in  their  passage  through  the  walls 
of  the  containing  vessel  and  through  the  radium  itself,  the  actual 
number  projected  per  second  from  1  gram  of  radium  bromide  must 
be  greater  than  the  above  value.  This  has  been  found  by  the 
writer  to  be  the  case.  The  method  employed  rc<Juced  the 
absorption  of  the  0  rays  to  a  minimum,  and  the  total  number 
emitted  per  second  by  1  gram  of  radium  bromide  in  radio-active 
equilibrium  was  found  to  be  41  x  10'*,  or  about  six  times  the 
number  found  by  Wien.  A  detailed  account  of  the  method 
employed  cannot  be  given  with  advantt^  at  this  stage,  but  will 
be  found  later  in  Section  Mfl.  £9S. 

81.  Datemilnation  of  e/m.  We  have  seen  (Section  50)  that, 
in  their  passage  between  the  plates  of  a  condenser,  the  cathode 
rays  are  deflected  towards  the  positive  plate.  Shortly  after  the 
discovery  of  the  magnetic  deviation  of  the  0  rays  from  radium, 
Domf  and  BecquerelJ  showed  that  they  also  were  deflected  by  an 
electric  field. 

By  observing  separately  the  amount  of  the  electric  and  magnetic 
deviation,  Becquerel  was  able  to  determine  the  ratio  of  e/m  and 
the  velocity  of  the  projected  particles.  Two  rectangular  copper 
•  Wien,  Phyt.  Zeit.  i.  No.  23,  p.  824,  1903. 

t  Dbra,  C.  R.  180,  p.  1129,  1900.         ;  Becqaerel,  C.  R.  130,  p.  S09,  1900. 
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plates,  3'45  cms.  high  and  1  cm.  apart,  were  placed  in  a  vertical 
plane  and  insulated  on  paraffin  blocks.  One  plate  was  charged  to 
a  high  potential  by  means  of  an  influence  machine,  and  the  other 
was  connected  with  earth.  The  active  matter  was  placed  in  a  narrow 
groove  cut  in  a  lead  plate  parallel  to  the  copper  plates  and  placed 
midway  between  them.  The  photographic  plate,  enveloped  in 
black  paper,  was  placed  horizontally  above  the  plate  containing 
the  active  substance.  The  large  and  difiiise  pencil  of  rays  thus 
obtained  was  deflected  by  the  electric  field,  but  the  deviation 
amounted  to  only  a  few  millimetres  and  was  difficult  to  measure. 
The  method  finally  adopted  was  to  place  vertically  above  the 
active  matter  a  thin  screen  of  mica,  which  cut  the  field  into  two 
equal  parts.  Thus,  in  the  absence  of  an  electric  field,  a  narrow 
rectangular  shadow  was  produced  on  the  plate. 

When  the  electric  field  was  applied,  the  rays  were  deflected 
and  a  part  of  the  pencil  of  rays  was  stopped  by  the  mica  screen. 
A  shadow  was  thus  cast  on  the  plate  which  showed  the  direction 
of  deviation  and  corresponded  to  the  least  deviable  rays  which 
gave  an  impression  through  the  black  paper. 

If  a  particle  of  mass  m,  charge  e,  and  velocity  u,  is  projected 

normally  to  an  electric  field  of  strength  X,  the  acceleration  a  is  in 

the  direction  of  the  field,  and  is  given  by 

Xe 
a=  — . 

Since  the  particle  moves  with  a  constant  acceleration  parallel  to 
the  field,  the  path  of  the  particle  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  body 
projected  horizontally  from  a  height  with  a  constant  velocity  and 
acted  on  by  gravity.  The  path  of  the  particle  is  thus  a  parabola, 
whose  axis  is  parallel  to  the  field  and  whose  apex  is  at  the  point 
where  the  particle  enters  the  electric  field.  The  linear  deviation 
d,  of  the  ray  parallel  to  the  field  after  traveraii^  a  distance  I  is 
(riven  by 

On  leaving  the  electric  field,  the  particle  travels  in  the  direction  of 
the  tangent  to  the  path  at  that  point.  If  ^  is  the  angular  deviation 
of  the  path  at  that  point 


tan  9  =  — z . 
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The  photographic  plate  was  at  a  distance  h  above  the  extremity  of 
the  field.  Thus  the  particles  struck  the  plate  at  a  distance  d,  from 
the  origioal  path  given  by 

d,  =  Atani?+di 

In  the  experimental  arrangement  the  values  were 

Z- 1-02x10'*; 
I «  3'45  cms. ; 
A  ™  1"2  cms. 
If  the  radius  R  of  curvature  of  the  path  of  the  same  rays  is  ob- 
served in  a  magnetic  field  of  strength  H  perpendicular  to  the  rays, 
l_    V 
m~  HR- 
Combining  these  two  equations  we  get 

""   U.k.d,   ■ 

A  difficulty  arose  in  identifying  the  part  of  the  complex  pencil  of 
raya  for  which  the  electric  and  magnetic  deviations  were  determined. 
Becquerel  estimated  that  the  value  of  HR  for  the  rays  deflected 
by  the  electric  field  was  about  1600  CG.s.  units.     Thus 
w  =  16  X  10"  cms,  per  second, 

and  -  =  10'. 

Thus  these  rays  had  a  velocity  more  than  half  the  velocity  of  light, 
and  an  apparent  mass  about  the  same  as  the  cathode  ray  particles, 
i.e.  about  1/1000  of  the  masi^  of  the  hydrogen  atom.  The  yS  ray  is 
therefore  analogous  in  all  respects  to  the  cathode  ray,  except  that 
it  differs  in  velocity.  In  a  vacuum  tube  the  cathode  rays  generally 
have  a  velocity  of  about  2  x  IC  cms.  per  sec.  In  special  tubes 
with  strong  fields  the  velocity  may  be  increased  to  about  10'°  cms, 
per  sec.  These  0  particles,  then,  behave  like  isolated  units  of 
negative  electricity,  identical  with  the  electrons  set  fi^e  by  an 
electric  discharge   in   a  vacuum   tube.     The  electrons  projected 
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from  radium  have  velocities  varying  irom  about  0-2V  to  at  least 
096V,  where  V  is  the  velocity  of  light,  and  thus  have  an  average 
speed  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  electrons  produced  in 
a  vacuum  tube.  These  moving  electrons  are  able  to  paaa  through 
much  greater  thickneaaes  of  matter  before  they  are  absorbed  than 
the  slower  electrons  produced  in  a  vacuum  tube,  but  the  difference 
is  one  merely  of  degree  and  not  of  kind.  Since  electrons  are 
continuously  and  spontaneously  expelled  from  radium  with 
enormous  velocities,  they  must  acquire  their  energy  of  motion  from 
the  matter  itself.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  this 
velocity  has  not  been  suddenly  impressed  on  the  electron.  Such 
a  sudden  gain  of  velocity  would  mean  an  immense  and  sudden 
concentration  of  energy  on  a  small  particle,  and  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  electron  before  its  expulsion  has  been  in  rapid  orbital  or 
oscillatory  motion  in  the  atom,  and,  by  some  means,  suddenly 
escapes  from  its  orbit.  According  to  this  view,  the  energy  of  the 
electron  is  not  suddenly  created,  but  is  only  made  obvious  by  its 
escape  from  the  system  to  which  it  belongs. 

82.    Variation  of  —  with  the  Telocity  of  the  electron. 

The  fact  that  radium  throws  off  electrons  with  rates  of  speed 
varying  from  1/5  to  9/10  the  velocity  of  light  has  been  utilised  by 
Kauftuanii*  to  examine  whether  the  ratio  e/m  of  the  electrons 
varies  with  the  speed.  We  have  seen  (Section  48)  that,  according 
to  the  electromagnetic  theory,  a  -charge  of  electricity  in  motion 
behaves  aa   if  it  had   apparent  mass.     For  small   speeds,   this 

additional  electrical  mass  is  equal  to  ;r  — ,  where  a  is  the  radius  of 

^  3m 

the  body,  but  it  increases  rapidly  as  the  speed  of  light  is  approached. 
It  is  very  important  to  settle  whether  the  mass  of  the  electron  is 
due  partly  to  mechanical  and  partly  to  electrical  mass,  or  whether 
it  can  be  explained  by  virtue  of  electricity  in  motion  independently 
of  the  usual  conception  of  mass. 

Slightly  different  formulae  expressing  the  variation  of  mass 
with  speed  have  been  developed  by  J.  J.  Thomson,  Heaviside, 
and  Searle.  To  interpret  his  results  Kaufmann  used  a  formula 
developed  by  M.  Abraham  f. 


*  Eaafmann.  Phyi.  Zeit.  4,  No.  I  b,  p.  54,  1903. 
t  AbraJiam,  Phyi.  Ztit.  4,  No.  1  b,  p.  GT,  1902. 
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Let  me  ='inasa  of  electron  for  alow  speeds ; 

m  =  apparent  mass  of  electron  at  any  speed ; 
u  =  velocity  of  electron ; 
V  =  velocity  of  light. 
Let  fi  =  rp.;  then  it  can  be  shown  that 

.^-s/i-KW (1), 

.-he„  t<«.ip^j*l«gi±|-.]  W. 

The  experimental  method  employed  to  determine  e/m  and  u  is 
similar  to  the  method  of  crossed  spectra.  Some  strongly  active 
radium  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  brass  box.  The  rays  from 
this  passed  between  two  brass  plates  insulated  and  about  1*2  mm. 
apart.  These  rays  fell  on  a  platinum  diaphragm,  containing  a 
small  tube  about  0'2  mm.  in  diameter,  which  allowed  a  narrow 
bundle  of  rays  to  pass.  The  rays  then  struck  a  photographic 
plate  enveloped  in  a  thin  layer  of  aluminium. 

In  the  experiments  the  diaphragm  was  about  2  cms.  from  the 
active  material  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  photographic 
plate.  When  the  whole  apparatus  was  placed  in  a  vacuum,  a  p.d. 
of  from  2000  to  5000  volts  could  be  applied  between  the  plates 
without  a  spark.  The  rays  were  deflected  in  their  passage  through 
the  electric  field,  and  produced  what  may  be  termed  an  electric 
spectrum  on  the  plate. 

If  a  magnetic  field  is  superimposed  parallel  to  the  electric  field 
by  means  of  an  electromagnet,  a  magnetic  spectrum  is  obtained 
perpendicular  to  the  electric  spectrum.  The  com- 
bination of  the  two  spectra  gives  rise  to  a  curved 
line  on  the  plate.    The  double  trace  obtained  on 

the  photographic  plate  with  reversal  of  the  mag-       

netic   field   is   shown   in    Fig.   28.     Disregarding  Y\g.  28. 

some  small   corrections,  it  can   readily  be  shown 

that   if  y  and  z  are   the  electric  and   magnetic  deviations  re 

spectively, 

?-','-     (3). 

•nd  -  =<- (4). 

my 
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From  these  two  equations,  combined  with  (1),  we  obtain 


..(5), 


where  k,  ki,  k^  are  constants. 

Equation  (5)  gives  the  curve  that  should  be  obtained  on  the 
plate  according  to  the  electromagnetic  theoiy.  This  is  compared 
by  trial  with  the  actual  curve  obtained  on  the  plate. 

In  this  way  Eaufmann*  found  that  the  value  of  e/m  decreased 
with  the  speed,  showing  that,  assuming  the  charge  constant,  the 
mass  of  the  electron  increased  with  the  speed. 

The  following  numbers  give  some  of  the  preliminary  resulte 
obtained  by  this  method. 


Velocily  of  electron 


,»B. 

10'»cr 

1-31  X  10" 

2-48 

117y  10' 

2-59 

0-97  X  10' 

272 

0-77  x  10' 

2-85 

" 

0-63  X IC 

For  the  cathode  rays  S.  Simonf  obtained  a  value  for  e/m  of 
1-86  X  10'  for  an  average  speed  of  about  7  x  10*  cms.  per  second. 

In  a  later  paper}  with  some  very  active  radium,  more  satis- 
factory photographs  were  obtained,  which  allowed  of  accurate 
measurement.  The  given  equation  of  the  curve  was  found  to 
agree  satis&ctorily  with  experiment. 

The  table  given  below,  deduced  from  the  results  given  by 
Kau&nann,  shows  the  agreement  between  the  theoretical  and 
experimental  values,  «  being  the  velocity  of  the  electron  and  V 
that  of  light. 

The  average  percentage  error  between  the  observed  and  calcu- 
lated value  is  thus  not  much  more  than  one  per  cent.     It  ia 

*  KaafnuiDil,  NachrieKUn  d.  Get.  d.  Win.  lu  Odlt.,  Kov.  6,  1901. 

t  SitDOD,  ^nnal.  d.  Phyi.  p.  689,  1809. 

;  EBDfmftDn.  Phyi.  Zeit.  i.  Mo.  1  b,  p.  SI,  1903. 
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remarkable  how  nearly  the  velocity  of  the  electroD  has  to  approach 
the  velocity  of  light  before  the  value  of  —  becomes  large.     This 


ViXwot 

Obserted  vftloe  of 

PerceDUee  diSersDoe 

from  theoreliul 

V 

M, 

Tklaei 

Small 

I 

732 

1-34 

-1-6  7. 

TSS 

1-37 

-0-9  „ 

777 

1'42 

-06  „ 

801 

1'47 

+  0-S  „ 

830 

164fi 

+0-5  „ 

860 

1-65 

0      „ 

883 

1-73 

+2-8  „ 

■»33 

2-05 

-  7-8  „  ! 

-949 

2-145 

-1-2  » 

■963 

2-42 

+0-4  „ 

ia  shown  in  the  following  table  which  gives  the  calculated  valui 
of  —  for  diflferent  velocities  of  the  electron. 


—     1-00    1-015     1-12    18 


3-28      4-96 


Thus  for  velocities  varying  from  0  to  1/10  the  velocity  of  light, 
the  mass  of  the  electron  is  practically  constant.  The  increase  of 
mass  becomes  appreciable  at  about  half  the  velocity  of  light,  and 
increases  steadily  as  the  velocity  of  light  is  approached.  Theo- 
retically the  mass  becomes  infinite  at  the  velocity  of  light,  but 
even  when  the  velocity  of  the  electron  only  differs  from  that  of 
light  by  one  part  in  a  million,  its  mass  is  only  10  times  the  value 
for  slow  speeds. 

The  above  results  are  therefore  in  agreement  with  the  view 
that  the  mass  of  the  electron  is  altogether  electrical  in  origin  and 
can  be  explained  purely  by  electricity  in  motion.  The  value  of 
e/wi,,  for  slow  speeds,  deduced  from  the  results  was  1-84  x  10', 
which  ia  in  very  close  agreement  with  the  value  obtained  by 
Simon  for  the  cathode  rays,  viz.  1-86  x  10'. 
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If  the  electricity  carried  by  the  electron  is  supposed  to  be 
distributed  uniforiDly  over  a  sphere  of  radius  a,  for  speeds  slow 

compared  with  the  velocity  of  light,  the  apparent  maaa  m,,  =  ^  - . 
Therefore  a=  =■ — ,  e. 

Taking  the  value  of  e  as  1-13  x  10^*",  a  is  14  x  10'"  cms. 
Thus  the  diameter  of  an  electron  is  minute  compared  with  the 
diameter  of  an  atom. 

83.    DUtribnUon  of  Teloci^  amongat  th«  ff  parUclei. 

Some  interesting  experiments  have  been  recently  made  by  Faschen* 
to  determine  the  relative  number  of  /3  particles  which  are  expelled 
from  radium  at  the  different  speeds.  The  experimental  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  Fig.  29. 


A  small  thin  silvered  glass  tube  b,  containing  15  mgrs.  of 
radium  bromide,  was  placed  in  the  axis  of  a  number  of  lead  vanes 
arranged  round  a  cylinder  of  diameter  2  cms.  and  length  2-2  cms. 


*  Paaohen,  Annal.  d.  Phy:  U,  p.  S 
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When  no  magnetic  field  was  acting,  the  0  particles  frum  the  radium 
passed  through  the  openings  and  were  absorbed  in  an  outer  con- 
centric cylinder  aa  of  lead  of  inner'  diameter  3"7  cms.  and  of 
thickness  55  mms.  This  outer  cylinder  was  rigidly  connected  to 
the  inner  cylinder  cc  by  quartz  rods  ii,  which  also  served  to  insulate 
it.  The  cylinder  c  and  the  radium  were  connected  with  earth, 
A  gold-leaf  electrodcope  E  was  attached  to  o,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  was  enclosed  in  a  glass  vessel  which  was  exhausted  to 
a  low  vacuum  by  means  of  a  mercury  pump.  The  glass  vessel  was 
placed  in  the  uniform  field  of  a  large  electromagnet,  bo  that  the 
axis  of  the  lead  cylinder  was  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force. 

The  outer  cylinder  gains  a  negative  charge  on  account  of  the 
particles  which  are  absorbed  in  it.  This  negative  charge,  which 
is  indicated  by  the  movement  of  the  gold-leaf,  tends  to  be  dissipated 
by  the  small  ionization  produced  in  the  residual  gas  by  the  passage 
of  the  0  rays.  This  action  of  the  gas  can  be  eliminated  by 
observing  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  gold  leaf  when  charged 
alternately  to  an  initial  positive  and  negative  potential.  The 
mean  of  the  two  rates  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  /9  particles 
which  give  up  their  charge  to  the  lead  cylinder.  This  is  evidently 
the  case,  since,  when  the  chai^  is  positive,  the  ionization  of 
the  gas  assists  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  gold-leaf,  and,  when 
negative,  diminishes  it  to  an  equal  extent. 

When  a  magnetic  field  is  applied,  each  of  the  particles  describes 
a  curved  path,  whose  radius  of  curvature  depends  on  the  velocity 
of  the  particle.  For  weak  fields,  only  the  particles  of  smallest 
velocity  will  be  deflected  sufficiently  not  to  strike  the  outer 
cylinder,  but,  as  the  field  is  raised,  the  number  will  increase  until 
finally  all  the  0  particles  fail  to  reach  the  outer  cylinder.  The 
decrease  of  the  charge  communicated  to  the  outer  cylinder  with 
the  increase  of  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  is  shown  graphi- 
cally in  Fig.  30,  Curve  I. 

The  ordinates  represent  in  arbitrary  units  the  charge  com- 
municated to  the  lead  cylinder  per  second,  and  thus  serve  aa 
a  measure  of  the  number  of  8  particles  which  reach  the  cylinder. 
Knowing  the  dimensions  of  the  apparatus,  and  assuming  the  value 
ejm  found  by  Kaufinann,  the  velocity  of  the  particles  which  just 
fail  to  reach  the  lead  cylinder  can  be  deduced  from  any  strength 
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of  the  m^netic  field.  Curve  II,  Fig.  30  ia  the  first  differential  of 
Curve  I,  and  the  ordinates  represent  the  relative  number  of  ^ 
particles  which  are  projected  at  each  velocity. 
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From  the  data  given  by  Kaufinann  (see  section  82)  Paschen 
deduced  that  the  group  of  rays  examined  by  the  former,  which 
had  velocities  lying  between  212  x  10'°  and  290  x  lO"  cms. 
per  second,  corresponded  to  the  group  of  rays  between  the  points 
A  and  B,  that  ia,  to  the  group  of  rays  which  were  completely 
deflected  from  the  lead  cylinder  between  the  magnetic  fields  of 
strengths  of  1875  and  4931  c.a.s.  units.  Since  radium  gives  off 
$  particles  which  require  a  field  of  strength  over  7000  units  to 
deflect  them,  Paschen  concluded  that  ^  particles  are  expelled  from 
radium  with  still  greater  velocities  than  the  highest  recorded  by 
Kaufman  n. 

Paschen  considered  that  the  small  charge  observed  in  still 
higher  fields  was  mainly  due  to  the  7  rays.  The  effect  is  small 
and  is  probably  not  due  to  an  actual  charge  carried  by  the  7  rays 
but  to  a  secondary  effect  produced  by  them.  This  question  will 
be  discussed  in  more  detail  in  section  112. 

There  is  a  group  of  low  velocity  0  particles  emitted  by  radium 
(see  Fig.  30)  which  have  about  the  same  speed  as  the  electrons 
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set  free  in  a  vacuum  tube.  In  consequence  of  their  small  velocity, 
these  probably  produce  a  large  proportion  of  the  ionization  due  to 
the  /3  rays  at  short  distances  from  the  radium,  for  it  will  be  shown 
(section  103)  that  the  ionization  produced  by  an  electron  per  unit 
length  of  path  steadily  decreases  with  increase  of  its  velocity  above 
a  small  limiting  value.  This  observation  is  confirmed  by  experi- 
ments on  the  absorption  of  the  jS  rays  in  passing  through  matter. 

In  Faschen's  experiments,  the  glass  tube  containing  the  radium 
was  '5  mms.  thick,  so  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  low 
velocity  y3  particle  must  have  been  stopped  by  it.  This  is  borne 
out  by  some  later  esperiments  of  Seitz  which  will  be  described  in 
section  85. 

84  Absorption  of  the  ^rayi  by  ma^r.  The /3  particles 
produce  ions  in  their  passage  through  the  gas  and  their  energy 
of  motion  is  consequently  diminished.  A  similar  action  takes 
place  also  when  the  ;3  rays  pass  through  solid  and  liquid  media, 
and  the  mechanism  of  absorption  is  probably  similar  in  all  caaes. 
Some  of  the  particles  in  their  passage  through  matter  are  com- 
pletely stopped,  while  others  have  their  velocity  reduced.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  considerable  scattering  or  diffuse  reflection  of 
the  rays  in  traversing  matter.  The  amount  of  this  scattering 
depends  upon  the  density  of  the  substance  and  also  upon  the 
angle  of  incidence  of  the  rays.  This  scattering  of  the  rays  will  be 
discussed  later  in  section  111. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  determining  the  absorption 
of  the  ^  rays.  In  the  first  method,  the  variation  of  the  ionization 
current  is  observed  in  a  testing  vessel  when  the  active  matter  is 
covered  by  screens  differing  in  material  and  thickness.  This 
ionization  in  the  vessel  depends  upon  two  quantities,  viz.  the 
number  of  j3  particles  which  pass  through  the  matter  and  also 
upon  the  number  of  ions  produced  by  them  per  unit  path.  Id  the 
absence  of  any  definite  information  in  regard  to  the  variation  of 
ionization  by  the  electron  with  its  velocity,  no  very  definite  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  from  such  experiments. 

The  advent  of  pure  radium-bromide  has  made  it  possible  to 
determine  the  actual  number  of  electrons  which  are  absorbed  in 
their  passage  through  a  definite  thickness  of  matter,  by  measuring 
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the  negative  charge  carried  by  the  issuing  rays.  Experiments  of 
this  character  have  been  made  by  Seitz  and  will  be  considered  later. 
These  two  methods  of  determining  the  absorption  of  ^  rays 
are  quite  distinct  in  principle,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
values  of  the  coefficients  of  absorption  obtained  in  the  two  cases 
should  be  the  same.  The  whole  question  of  the  absorption  of 
electrons  by  matter  is  very  complicated,  and  the  difficulty  is  atill 
further  increased  by  the  complexity  of  the  ^  rays  emitted  by  the 
radio-active  substances.  Many  of  the  results  obtained  by  different 
methods,  while  pointing  to  the  same  general  conclusion,  are 
quantitatively  in  wide  disagreement.  Before  any  definite  advance 
can  be  made  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  mechanism  of 
absorption,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the  variation  of  the 
ionization  with  the  speed  of  the  electron  over  a  very  wide  range. 
Some  work  has  already  been  done  in  this  direction  but  not  between 
sufficiently  wide  limits. 


Ionization  method. 

We  shall  first  consider  the  results  obtained  on  the  absorption  of 
j3  rays  by  measuring  the  variation  of  the  ionization  current,  when 
screens  of  different  thickness  are  placed  over  the  active  substance. 
When  the  active  matter  is  covered  with  aluminium  foil  of  thickness 
-1  mm.,  the  current  in  a  testing  vessel  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  17, 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  0  rays.  If  a  uranium  compound  is 
used,  it  is  found  that  the  saturation  current  decreases  with  the 
thickness  of  matter  traversed  nearly  according  to  an  exponential 
law.  Taking  the  saturation  current  as  a  measure  of  the  intensity 
of  the  rays,  the  intensity  /  after  passing  through  a  thickness  d  of 
matter  is  given  by 


where  X  is  the  constant  of  absorption  of  the  rays  and  I,  is  the 
initial  intensity.  For  uranium  rays,  the  current  is  reduced  to  half 
its  value  after  passing  through  about  '5  mm.  of  aluminium. 

If  a  compound  of  thorium  or  radium  is  examined  in  the  same 
way,  it  is  found   that   the   current  does   not  decrease  regularly 
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according  to  the  above  equation.  Results  of  this  kind  for  radium 
rays  have  been  given  by  Meyer  and  Schweidler*.  The  amount  of 
absorption  of  the  raya  by  a  certain  thickness  of  matter  decreases 
with  the  thickness  traversed.  This  is  exactly  opposite  to  what  is 
observed  for  the  a  rays.  This  variation  in  the  absorption  ia  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  0  rays  are  made  up  of  rays  which  vary  greatly  in 
penetrating  power.  The  rays  from  uranium  are  iairly  homogeneous 
in  character,  i.e.  they  consist  of  rays  projected  with  about  the  same 
velocity.  The  rays  from  radium  and  thorium  are  complex,  i.e.  they 
consist  of  ra)^  projected  with  a  wide  range  of  velocity  and  con- 
sequently with  a  wide  range  of  penetrating  power.  The  electrical 
examination  of  the  deviable  rays  thus  leads  to  the  same  results  as 
their  examination  by  the  photographic  method. 

Results  on  the  absorption  of  cathode  rays  have  been  given  by 
Lenard'f*,  who  has  shown  that  the  absorption  of  cathode  rays  ia 
nearly  proportional  to  the  density  of  the  absorbing  matter,  and  is 
independent  of  its  chemical  state.  If  the  deviable  rays  from  active 
bodies  are  similar  to  cathode  rays,  a  similar  law  of  absorption  is  to 
be  expected.  Struttf,  working  with  radium  rays,  has  determined 
the  law  of  absorption,  and  has  found  it  roughly  proportional  to  the 
density  of  matter  over  a  range  of  densities  varying  &om  0^)41  for 
sulphur  dioxide  to  215  for  platinum.  In  the  case  of  mica  and 
cardboard,  the  values  of  \  divided  by  the  density  were  3'94  and 
3'84  respectively,  while  the  value  for  platinum  was  734.  In  order 
to  deduce  the  absorption  coeEficicnt,  he  assumed  that  the  radiation 
fell  off  according  to  an  exponential  law  with  the  distance  traversed. 
As  the  rays  from  radium  are  complex,  we  have  seen  that  this  is 
only  approximately  the  case. 

Since  the  /9  rays  from  uranium  are  fairly  homogeneous,  and  are 
at  the  same  time  penetrating  in  character,  they  are  more  suitable 
for  such  a  determination  than  the  complex  rays  of  radium.  I 
have  in  consequence  made  some  experiments  with  uranium  rays 
to  determine  the  dependence  of  absorption  on  the  density.  The 
results  obtained  are  given  in  the  following  table,  where  X  is  the 
coefficient  of  absorption. 

*  Heyer  and  Schweidler,  Phyt.  ZtU.  pp.  90,  113,  209,  1000. 
+  Leoard,  Annal.  d.  Phyt.  66,  p.  276,  1895. 
;  Stratt,  Nature,  p.  S39,  1900. 
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It  will  be  obeerved  that  the  value  of  the  abeorption  constant 
divided  by  the  density  is  very  nearly  the  same  for  such  different 
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Btibstances  aa  glass,  mica,  ebonite,  wood,  iron  and  aluminium.  The 
divet^ences  from  the  law  are  great,  however,  for  the  other  metals 
examined,  viz.  copper,  silver,  lead  and  tin.  In  tin  the  value  of  X 
divided  by  the  density  is  2'5  times  its  value  for  iron  and  aluminium. 
These  differences  show  that  a  law  for  the  absorption  of  the  0  rays 
depending  only  on  the  density  does  not  hold  for  all  substances. 
With  an  exception  in  the  case  of  tin,  the  value  of  X.  divided  by  the 
density  for  the  metals  increases  in  the  same  order  as  their  atomic 
weigh  ta 

The  absorption  of  the  0  rays  by  matter  decreases  very  rapidly 
with  increase  of  speed.  For  example,  the  absorption  of  cathode 
rays  in  Lenard's  experiment  (loc.  cit.)  is  about  500  times  as  great 
as  for  the  uranium  0  rays.  The  velocity  of  the  j3  rays  of  uranium 
was  found  by  Becquerel  to  be  about  r6  x  10"  cms.  per  sec.  The 
velocity  of  the  cathode  rays  used  in  Lenard's  experiment  was 
certainly  not  less  than  1/10  of  this,  so  that,  for  a  decrease  of 
speed  of  less  than  10  times,  the  absorption  has  increased  over 
500  times. 


86.     Number  of  eleotroni  stopped  by  matter.    An  account 
will  now  be  given  of  the  experiments  made  by  Seitz*,  to  determine 


■  Saitz,  PAyi.  Zeit.  6.  No.  14,  p.  39E,  1904. 
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the  relative  number  of  electrons  which  are  stopped  in  their  passt^ 
through  different  thicknessee  of  matter.  The  experimental 
arrangement   is   shown   in  Fig.  31. 

The  radium  was  placed  outside  a  glasa  vessel  containing  an 
insulated  brass  plate  P,  the  connec- 
tion of  which  with  a  wire  leading  to 
the  electrometer  could  be  made  or 
broken  by  a  simple  electromt^netic 
device.  The  /9  rays  fix)m  the  radium 
R,  after  passing  through  openings  in 
a  brass  plate  A,  covered  with  thin 
aluminium  foil,  were  absorbed  in  the 
plate  P.  The  glass  vessel  was  ex- 
hausted, and  the  charge  communicated 
to  P  by  the  /9  rays  was  measured  by 
an  electrometer. 

In  a  good  vacuum,  the  magnitude 
of  the  current  observed  is  a  measure 
of  the  number  of  ^8  particles  absorbed 
by  the  upper  plate*.  The  following 
table  shows  the  results  obtained  when 
different  thicknesses  of  tin  foil  were 
p^ed  over  the  radium.     The  second 

table  gives  the  ratio  -,  where  /,  is  the 

rate  of  discharge  observed  before  the 
absorbing  screen  is  introduced.  The 
mean  value  of  the  absorption  constant 

\  was  deduced  from  the  equation  -j  =  e~*^  where  d  is  the  thickness 

of  matter  traversed. 

The  values  included  in  the  brackets  have  not  the  same  accuracy 
as  the  others.  There  is  thus  a  wide  difference  in  penetrating 
power  of  the  /9  particles  emitted  from  radium,  and  some  of  them 
are  very  readily  absorbed. 

*  It  u  piMumed  tbftt  the  resulU  were  correoted,  it  nauesMTy,  for  the  disehArgiog 
ftctioD  doe  to  the  ionized  gas,  although  do  direct  meatioii  of  this  ia  made  in  the 
pkper  b;  Seitz. 


ng.  81. 
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When  a  lead  screen  3  mms.  thick  was  placed  over  the  radium 
— a  thickneas  Buflicient  to  absorb  all  the  readily  deflectable  ^  raya 
— a  small  negative  charge  was  still  given  to  the  plate,  corre- 
sponding to  '29  per  cent,  of  the  masimum.  This  is  a  veiy  much 
smaller  value  than  was  observed  by  Paschen  (see  Fig.  30).    This 


0-00b34 

o-oiee 

0-0481 

00818 
0124 


0-270 
0-518 

0-789 
1-586 
2-16 


82-5 
74-9 
71-6 
65-4 


difference  may,  in  part,  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  Paschen's 
experiments,  a  large  proportion  of  the  slow  velocity  electrons  were 
absorbed  in  the  glass  tube  of  '6  mm.  thickness  containing  the 
radium. 

Seitz  also  determined  the  relative  thickness,  compared  with 
tin,  of  different  substances  which  reduced  the  negative  charge 
communicated  to  f  by  a  definite  amount.  A  few  of  the  numbers 
are  given  below,  and  expressed  in  terms  of  tin  as  unity. 


Snbrtance 

Lead 

Gold     

PUUnum 
Silver 

ThictneM 
Tii.  =  l 

-745 
■83 

-84 

1 

8abBUDc« 

TfaioknesB 
Tin  =  l 

Steel 

Aluminium     ... 

Water 

Parafan 

1-29 
1-66 
1-66 

1-S9 

The  thickness  required  to  stop  a  given' proportion  of  the  /9  rays 
thus  decreases  with  the  density,  but  not  nearly  so  ftist  as  the 
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denaity  increases.  These  results  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  density-law  of  absorption  found  by  Lenard  from  the  cathode 
rays,  or  with  the  results  of  the  ionization  method  already  con- 
sidered. A  further  experimental  examination  of  the  whole 
question  is  very  much  to  be  desired. 

86.  Variatton  of  the  amount  of  ratUatlon  with  the 
thlokneu  of  the  layer  of  radiating  material.  The  radiations 
are  sent  out  etjually  from  all  portions  of  the  active  mass,  but  the 
ionization  of  the  gas  which  is  measured  is  due  only  to  the  radiations 
which  escape  into  the  air.  The  depth  from  which  the  radiations 
can  reach  the  surface  depends  on  the  absorption  of  the  radiation 
by  the  active  matter  itself. 

Let  X  be  the  absorption  constant  of  the  homogeneous  radiation 
by  the  active  material.  It  can  readily  be  shown  that  the  intensity 
/  of  the  rays  issuing  from  a  layer  of  active  matter,  of  thickness  d, 
is  given  by 

y=l-e-", 

where  /» is  the  intensity  at  the  surface  due  to  a  very  thick  layer. 

This  equation  has  been  confirmed  experimentally  by  observing 
the  current  due  to  the  j3  rays  for  difierent  thicknesses  of  uranium 
oxide.  In  this  case  /  =  J  /j  for  a  thickness  of  oxide  corresponding 
to  1 1  gr.  per  sq,  cm.  This  gives  a  value  of  X  divided  by  density  of 
63.  This  is  a  value  slightly  greater  than  that  observed  for  the 
absorption  of  the  same  rays  in  aluminium.  Such  a  result  shows 
clearly  that  the  substance  which  gives  rise  to  the  $  rays  does  not 
absorb  them  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  does  ordinary  matter 
of  the  same  density. 

The  value  of  \  will  vaiy,  not  only  for  the  different  active 
substances,  but  also  for   the   different  compounds  of  the   same 
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The  a  Rays, 


87.  The  a  rayi.  The  magnetic  deviation  of  the  /3  raye  wasf 
discovered  towards  the  end  of  1899,  at  a  comparatively  early  stage 
in  the  history  of  radio-activity,  but  three  years  elapsed  before 
the  true  character  of  the  a  rays  was  disclosed.  It  was  natural 
that  great  prominence  should  have  been  given  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  subject  to  the  fi  rays,  on  account  of  their  great  penetrating 
power  and  marked  action  in  causing  phc^phorescence  in  many 
substances.  The  o  rays  were,  in  comparison,  very  little  studied, 
and  their  importance  was  not  generally  recognized.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  shown  that  the  a  rays  play  a  far  more  important  part 
in  radio-active  processes  than  the  ^  rays,  and  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  energy  emitted  in  the  form  of  ionizing  radiations/ 
is  due  to  them. 

88.  The  nature  of  the  a  rayi.  The  nature  of  the  a  rays 
was  difficult  to  determine,  for  a  magnetic  field  sufficient  to  cause 
considerable  deviation  of  the  ff  rays  produced  no  appreciable  effect 
OQ  the  a  raye.  It  was  suggested  by  several  observers  that  they 
were,  in  reality,  secondary  rays  set  up  by  the  0  or  cathode  rays  in 

the  active  matter  from  which  they  were  produced.  Such  a  view,  ^^_^- 
however,  failed  to  esplaiu  the  radio-activity  of  polonium,  which 
gave  out  a  rays  only.  Later  work  also  showed  that  the  matter, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  ff  rays  Irom  uranium,  could  be  chemically 
separated  from  the  uranium,  while  the  intensity  of  the  a  rays  was 
unaffected.  These  and  other  results  show  that  the^  and  Q  rays  I 
pTM  pTivi.i..o.^  miitifi  '"'<'>p""'<p"t.ly  nt  nno  nnftthftf  Thc  view  thax 
they  are  an  easily  absorbed  type  of  Biintgen  rays  &il8  to  explain 
a  characteristic  property  of  the  a  rays,  viz,  that  the  absorption  of 
the  raya  in  a  given  thickness  of  matter,  determined  by  the  elec- 
trical method,  increases  with  the  thickness  of  matter  previously 
tmversed.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  such  an  eifect  could 
be  produced  by  a  radiation  like  X  rays,  but  the  result  is  to  be 
expected   if  the  rays  consist  of  projected  bodies,  which  fail  to 
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ionize  the  gas  when  their  velocity  is  reduced  below  a  certain 
value.  From  observations  of  the  relative  ionization  produced  in 
gases  by  the  a  and  ff  rays,  Strutt'  suggested  in  1901  that  the  a 
^3^3  might  consist  of  positively  charged  bodies  projected  with 
great  velocity.  Sir  William  Crookest,  in  1902,  advanced  the  same 
hypothesis.  From  a  study  of  the  a  rays  of  polonium  Mme.  Cuiie| 
in  1900  suggested  the  probability  that  these  rays  consisted  of 
bodies,  projected  with  great  velocity,  which  lost  their  energy  by 

Ipassing  through  matter. 

The  writer  was  led  independently  to  the  same  view  by  a  mass 
of  indirect  evidence  which  received  an  explanation  only  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  rays  consisted  of  matter  projected  with  great 
velocity.  Preliminary  experiments  with  radium  of  activity  1000 
showed  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  determine  the  magnetic  devia- 
tion of  the  a  raya.  When  the  rays  were  passed  through  slits 
sufficiently  narrow  to  enable  a  minute  deviation  of  the  rays  to  be 
detected,  the  ionizing  effect  of  the  issuing  rays  was  too  small  to  be 
measured  with  certainty.  It  was  not  until  radium  of  activity  19,000 
was  obtained  that  it  was  possible  to  detect  the  deviation  of  these 
rays  in  an  intense  magnetic  field.  How  small  the  magnetic  devia- 
tion is  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  a  rays,  projected  at 
right  angles  to  a  magnetic  field  of  10,000  c.as.  units,  describe  the 
arc  of  a  circle  of  about  39  cms.  radius,  while  under  the  same  con- 
ditions the  cathode  rays  produced  in  a  vacuum  tube  would  describe 

[a  circle  of  about  '01  cm.  radius.     It  is  therefore  not  surprising 

jthat  the  a  rays  were  for  some  time  thought  to  be  non-deviable  in 

[^  magnetic  field. 

189.  Magnetic  deviation  of  the  a  rayi.  The  general 
method  emptoyed§  to  detect  the  magnetic  deviation  of  the  a  rays 
was  to  allow  the  rays  to  pass  through  narrow  slits  and  to  observe 
whether  the  rate  of  discharge  of  an  electroscope,  due  to  the  issuing 
rays,  was  altered  by  the  application  of  a  strong  magnetic  field. 
Fig.  32  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  the  experiment.     The 

"  Strott,  Phil.  Tram.  A,  p.  607.  1901. 

+  Crookes,  Proc.  Roy.  Sac.  1902.     Chtm.  Ntici,  85.  p.  109,  1902. 

t  Mme  Curie,  C.  E.  180,  p.  76,  1900. 

g  Butberford.  Phil.  Mag.  Feb.  1903.     Phgt.  Xeit.  4,  p.  2S5,  1903. 
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rays  from  &  thin  layer  of  radium  of  activity  19,000  passed  upwards 
through  a  number  of  narrow  slita  0,  in  parallel,  and  then  through 
a  thin  layer  of  aluminium  foil,  00034  cm,  thick,  into  the  testing 
vessel   V.      The  ionization  produced  by  the  rays  in  the  testing 


Jmlrogca 
Fig.  33. 
vessel  was  measured  by  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  leaves  of  a 
gold-leaf  electroscope  B.  The  gold-leaf  system  was  insulated  inside 
the  vessel  by  a  sulphur  bead  C,  and  could  be  charged  by  means  of 
a  movable  wire  D,  which  was  afterwards  earthed.  The  rate  of 
movement  of  the  gold-leaf  was  observed  through  small  mica 
windows  in  the  testing  vessel  by  means  of  a  microscope  provided 
with  a  micrometer  eye-piece. 

In  order  to  increase  the  ionization  in  the  testing  vessel,  the 
rays  passed  through  20  to  25  slits  of  equal  width,  placed  side  by 
side.  This  was  arranged  by  cutting  grooves  at  regular  intervals  in 
side-plates  into  which  brass  plates  were  slipped.  The  width  of  the 
slit  varied  in  different  experiments  between  '042  cm.  and  '1  cm. 
The  magnetic  field  was  applied  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
paper,  and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  slits.  The  rays  are  thus 
deflected  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  slits  and 
a  very  small  amount  of  deviation  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  rays  to 
impinge  on  the  sides  of  the  plate  where  they  are  absorbed. 

The  testing  vessel  and  system  of  plates  were  waxed  to  a  lead 
plate  P  so  that  the  rays  entered  the  vessel   V  only  through  the 
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aluminium  foil.  It  is  necessary  in  these  experiments  to  have  a 
steady  stream  of  gas  passing  downwards  between  the  plates  in 
order  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  the  emanatioti  from  the  radium 
upwards  into  the  testing  vessel.  The  presence  in  the  testing 
vessel  of  a  small  amount  of  this  emanation,  which  is  always  given 
out  by  radium,  would  produce  great  ionization  and  completely  mask 
the  effect  to  be  observed.  For  this  purpose,  a  steady  current 
of  dry  electrolytic  hydrogen  of  about  2  c.c.  per  second  was  passed 
into  the  testing  vessel ;  it  then  streamed  through  the  porous  alu- 
minium foil,  and  passed  between  the  plates  carrying  the  emanation 
with  it  away  from  the  apparatus.  The  use  of  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
instead  of  air  greatly  simplifies  the  experiment,  for  it  increases  the 
ionization  current  due  to  the  a  rays  in  the  testing  vessel,  and  at 
the  same  time  greatly  diminishes  that  due  to  the  /3  and  y  rays. 
This  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  et  rays  are  much  more  readily 
absorbed  in  air  than  in  hydrogen,  while  the  rate  of  production  of 
ions  due  to  the  ^  and  7  rays  is  much  less  in  hydrogen  than  in  air. 
The  intensity  of  the  a  rays  after  passing  between  the  plates  is 
consequently  greater  when  hydrogen  is  used ;  and  since  the  rays 
pass  through  a  sufficient  distance  of  hydrogen  in  the  testing  vessel 
to  be  largely  absorbed,  the  total  amount  of  ionization  produced  by 
them  is  greater  with  hydrogen  than  with  air. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  an  observation  on  the  magnetic 
deviation ; — 

Pole-pieces  190  x  2-50  cms. 

Strength  of  field  between  pole-pieces  8370  units. 

Apparatus  of  25  parallel  plates  of  length  370  cms.,  width 

■70  cm.,  with   an   average  air-space  between  plates  of 

•042  cm. 
Distance  of  radium  below  plates  1'4  cm. 


Rateofdisoharse 
v(dla  per  miuiita 

0) 
{8) 
(3) 

Without  magnelio  field 

With  magoetic  fieW        

RadiuD)   covered  with   thin   layer  of  mi 

ca  to 

833 

1-72 

absorb  all  a  rays     

0-93 

(*) 

Hadium  covered  with  mien  and  magnetic 
applied           

afield 

0-92 
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The  mica  plate,  01  cm.  thick,  waa  of  sufficieat  thickness  to 
absorb  completely  all  the  a  rays,  while  it  allowed  the  0  rays 
and  7  rays  to  pass  through  without  appreciable  absorption.  The 
difference  between  (1)  and  (3),  7'40  volts  per  minute,  gives  the  rate 
of  discharge  due  to  the  a  rays  alone ;  the  difference  between  (2) 
and  (3),  0'79  volts  per  minute,  that  due  to  the  a  rays  not  deviated 
by  the  magnetic  field  employed. 

The  amount  of  a  rays  not  deviated  by  the  field  is  thus  about 
11  °/o  of  the  total.  The  small  difference  between  (3)  and  (4) 
measures  the  small  ionization  due  to  the  ^  rays,  for  they  would 
be  completely  deviated  by  the  magnetic  field;  (4)  comprises  the 
effect  of  the  y  rays  together  with  the  natural  leak  of  the  electro- 
scope in  hydrogen. 

In  this  experiment  there  waa  a  good  deal  of  stray  magnetic 
field  acting  on  the  rays  before  they  reached  the  pole-pieces.  The 
diminution  of  the  rate  of  dischai^  due  to  the  a  rays  was  found  to 
be  proportional  to  the  strength  of  field  between  the  pole-piecea. 
With  a  more  powerful  magnetic  field,  the  whole  of  the  a  rays  were 
deviated,  showing  that  they  consisted  entirely  of  projected  charged 
'  particles. 

lo  order  to  determine  the  direction  of  deviation  of  the  rays, 
the  rays  were  passed  through  slits  one  mm.  in  width,  each  of  which 
was  half  covered  with  a  brass  strip.  The  diminution  of  the  rat«  i^ 
'  discharge  in  the  testing  vessel  for  a  given  magnetic  field  in  such  a 
case  depends  upon  the  direction  of  the  field.  In  this  way  it  was 
found  that  the  rays  were  deviated  in  the  opposite  eenw  to  the  oathodi 
rays.  Since  the  latter  consist  of  negatively  charged  particles,  tba 
a.  rays  must  consist  of  positively  charged  particles.  ' 

These  results  were  soon  after  confirmed  by  Becqueret*,  by  the 
photographic  method,  which  is  very  well  adapted  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  path  of  the  rays  acted  on  by  a  magnetic  field. 
The  radium  was  placed  in  a  linear  groove  cut  in  a  small  block  of 
lead.  Above  this  source,  at  a  distance  of  about  1  centimetre,  waa 
placed  a  metallic  screen,  formed  of  two  plates,  leaving  between  them 
a  narrow  opening  parallel  to  the  groove.  Above  this  was  placed 
the  photc^rophic  plate.  The  whole  apparatus  was  placed  in  a 
strong  magnetic  field  parallel  to  the  groove.  The  strength  of  the 
■  BeoqaeMl,  C.  R.  186,  p.  IM,  190S. 
R.  R.-A.  10 
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magnetic  field  was  sufficient  to  deflect  the  0  rays  completely  away 
from  the  plate.  When  the  plate  was  parallel  to  the  opening, 
there  was  produced  on  it  an  impression,  due  to  the  a  rays  alone, 
which  became  more  and  more  diffuse  as  the  distance  from  the 
opening  increased.  This  distance  should  not  exceed  1  or  2  centi- 
metres on  account  of  the  absorption  of  the  rays  in  air.  If,  during 
the  exposure,  the  magnetic  field  is  reversed  for  equal  lengths  of 
time,  on  developing  the  plate  two  images  of  the  a  rays  are 
observed  which  are  deflected  in  opposite  directions.  This  devia- 
tion, even  in  a  strong  field,  is  small  though  quite  appreciable  and 
is  opposite  in  sense  to  the  deviation  observed  for  the  /3  or  cathodic 
rays  from  the  same  material 

M.  Becquerel*,  by  the  same  method,  found  that  the  a  rays  fi^im 
polonium  were  deviated  in  the  same  direction  as  the  a  rays  from 

I  radium;  and  thus  that  they  also  consist  of  projected  positive  bodies. 

I  In  both  cases,  the  photographic  impressioiu  were  sharply  marked 

I  and  did  not  show   the   same   diffusion   which  always  appears  in 

I  photographs  of  the  /3  rays. 

90.  Electroatatlc  deviation  of  the  a  rays.  If  the  rays 
are  charged  bodies,  they  should  be  deflected  in  passing  through  a 
strong  electric  field.  This  was  found  by  the  writer  to  be  the  case, 
but  the  electric  deviation  is  still  more  difficult  to  detect  than  the 
magnetic  deviation,  as  the  intensity  of  the  electric  field  must  of 
necessity  be  less  than  that  required  to  produce  a  spark  in  the 
presence  of  radium.  The  apparatus  was  similar  to  that  employed 
for  the  m^petic  deviation  (Fig.  32)  with  this  exception,  that  the 
brass  sides  which  held  the  plates  in  position,  were  replaced  by 
ebonite.  Alternate  plates  were  connected  tc^ther  and  charged 
to  a  high  potential  by  means  of  a  battery  of  small  accumulators. 
The  discharge  in  the  electroscope,  due  to  the  a  rays,  was  found  to 
be  diminished  by  application  of  the  electric  field.  With  plates 
■055  cm.  apart  and  4r5  cms.  high,  the  diminution  was  only  7  "/„ 
with  a  P.D.  of  600  volts  between  the  slits.  With  a  special  arrange- 
ment of  plates,  with  slits  only  01  cm.  apart,  the  discbarge  was 
diminished  about  45  °/„  with  an  electric  field  corresponding  to 
10,000  volts  per  cm. 

*  Becqaerel,  C.  R.  136,  p.  131.  190S. 
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91.    DctcnninatioD  of  the  constants  of  the  rays.    If  the 

deviation  of  the  rays  in  both  &a  electric  and  magnetic  field  is 
known,  the  values  of  the  velocity  of  the  rays,  and  the  ratio  ejm  of 
the  charge  of  the  particle  to  ita  mass  can  be  determined  by  the 
method, fcst  uaed  by|4-  J-Thomaoyfpr  t.ha  nnthn/tg  ja^ia,  which  is 
described  in  section  50.  From  the  equations  of  a  moving  charged 
body,  the  radius  of  curvature  p  of  the  path  of  the  rays  in  a 
magnetic  field  .of  strength  ff  perpendicular  to  the  path  of  the  rajs 
is  given  by 

If  the  particle,  after  passing  through  a  uniform  magnetic  field  for 
a  distance  2,,  is  deviated  through  a  Bmall  distance  d,  &om  its 
original  direction, 

2pdi  =  li* 

,      l,*e  H  ,,, 

or  ''■'""2  m  F ^'' 

If  the  rays  pass  through  a  uniform  electric  field  of  strength  X  and 
length  l^  with  a  deviation  dj, 

*-i^ «■ 

since   —  is  the  acceleration  of  the  particle,  at  right  angles  to  its 

direction,  and  -pis  the  time  required  to  travel  through  the  electric 
field. 

From  equations  (1)  and  (2) 

,  e       2d,  F 

»nd  —  =  T?  T>  ■ 

The  values  of  V  and  e/m  are  thus  completely  determined  fiom  the 
combined  results  of  the  electric  and  magnetic  deviation.  It  was 
found  that 

Vts  2-5  X  10*  cms.  per  sec 

-  =  6  X  10». 
m 

On   account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaioiag  a   large   electrostatic 

deviation,  these  values  are  only  approximate  in  character. 

10-^2 
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The  results  on  the  nuignetic  aod  electric  deviation  of  the 
a  rays  of  radium  have  been  confirmed  by  Des  Coudrea*,  by  the 
photographic  method.  Some  pure  radium  bromide  waa  used  as  a 
source  of  radiation.  The  whole  apparatus  was  enclosed  in  a  vessel 
which  was  exhausted  to  a  low  vacuum.  In  this  way,  not  only 
was  he  able  to  determine  the  photographic  action  of  the  rays  at 
a  much  greater  distance  Irom  the  source,  but  he  was  also  able 
to  apply  a  stronger  electric  field  without  the  passage  of  a  spark. 
He  found  values  of  the  constants  given  by 

.r=  1-65  xlO»  cms.  per  sec. 

-  =  6-4  X  10*. 

These  values  are  in  very  good  agreement  with  the  numbers  found 
by  the  electric  method.  The  a  rays  Irom  radium  are  complex,  and 
'  probably  consist  of  a  stream  of  positively  charged  bodies  projected 
at  velocities  lying  between  certain  limits.  The  amount  of  devia- 
tion of  the  particles  in  a  magnetic  field  will  thus  differ  according 
to  the  velocity  of  the  particle.  The  photographic  results  of 
Becquerel  seem  to  indicate  that  the  velocity  of  the  rays  of  radium 
can  vary  only  within  fairly  narrow  limits,  since  the  trajectory  of 
the  rays  in  a  magnetic  field  is  sharply  marked  and  not  nearly  as 
diffuse  as  in  similar  experiments  with  the  ^  rays.  The  evidence, 
however,  discussed  in  the  following  section,  shows  that  the  velocities 
of  the  a  particles  from  a  thick  layer  of  radium  vaiy  over  a 
considerable  range. 

92.  Becquerelf  has  examined  the  amount  of  magnetic  devia- 
tion of  the  a  rays  at  different  distances  from  the  soifrce  of  the  rays 
in  a  very  simple  way.  A  narrow  vertical  pencil  of  the  rays,  after 
its  passage  through  a  narrow  slit,  fell  on  a  photographic  plate, 
which  was  inclined  at  a  small  angle  to  the  vertical  and  bad  its 
lower  edge  perpendicular  to  the  slit.  The  trajectory  of  the  rays 
is  shown  by  a  fine  line  traced  on  the  plate.  If  a  strong  magnetic 
field  is  applied  parallel  to  the  slit,  the  trajectory  of  the  rays  is 
displaced  to  the  right  or  left  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
field.     If  equal  times  of  exposure  are  given  for  the  mimetic  field 

•  Dea  CQadres,  Phyj.  Zeit.  4,  No.  17,  p.  48B,  1908. 

t  fieeqnerel,  C.  R.  186,  p.  ISIT,  IMS. 
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in  the  two  directions,  on  developing  the  plate  two  fine  diverging 
lines  are  found  traced  on  the  plate.  The  distance  between  these 
lines  at  any  point  is  a  measure  of  twice  the  average  deviation 
at  that  point,  corresponding  to  the  value  of  the  mt^etic  field. 
By  measuring  the  distance  between  the  trajectories  at  various 
points,  Becquerel  found  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  path  of 
the  rays  increased  with  the  distance  fivm  the  slit.  The  product 
Hp  of  the  strength  of  the  field  and  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
path  of  the  rays  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 


3  2'9»  „ 

5  306  „ 

7  3-15  „ 

B  3'27  „ 

0  3-41  „ 

The  writer  (he.  cit.)  showed  that  the  maJnmum  value  of  Hp 
for  complete  deviation  of  the  a  rays  was  390,000.  The  results  are 
thus  in   good  agreement.     Since  Bp  =  —  V  these  results  show 

that  the  values  either  of  Vor  of  -  for  the  projected  particles  vary 

at  different  distances  from  the  source.  Becquerel  considered  that 
the  rays  were  homogeneous,  and,  in  order  to  explain  the  results, 
has  suggested  that  the  charge  on  the  projected  particles  may 
gradually  decrease  with  the  distance  traversed,  so  that  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  the  path  steadily  increases  with  the  distance  fix>m 
the  source.  It,  however,  seems  more  probable  that  the  rays  con- 
sist of  particles  projected  with  different  velocities,  and  that  the 
slower  particles  are  more  quickly  Eibsorbed  in  the  gas.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  only  the  swifter  particles  are  present  8ome  distance 
from  the  source. 

•  This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  some  recent  experiments  of 
Bragg  and  Eleeman*  on  the  nature  of  the  absorption  of  a  particles 
by  matter,  which  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  sections  103  and 
104.  They  found  that  the  a  particles  &om  a  thick  layer  of  radium 
are  complex,  and  have  a  wide  range  of  penetrating  power  and 
presumably  of  velocity.  This  is  due  to  the  &ct  that  the  a  particles 
'  Bngg,  PhiL  Mag.  Deo.  19M  ;  Bngg  and  Kleeman,  Phil.  Mag.  D«o.  1«M. 
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emitted  from  the  radium  come  from  different  depths.  Since  their 
velocity  ie  reduced  in  their  transit  through  matter,  a  pencil  of 
a  rays  will  consist  of  particles  which  differ  coneidembly  in  speed. 
Those  which  are  just  able  to  emerge  &om  the  radium  will  he 
absOTbed  in  a  veiy  abort  depth  of  air,  while  those  that  come  from 
the  surface  will  be  able  to  pass  through  several  centimetres  of  air 
before  they  lose  their  power  of  ionizing  the  gas.  Since  the  a 
particles  have  different  velocities,  they  will  be  unequally  deflected 
by  the  magnetic  field,  the  slower  moving  particles  describing  a 
more  curved  path  than  the  swifter  ones.  Consequently,  the 
outer  edge  of  the  trace  of  the  pencil  of  rays  on  the  photographic 
plate,  as  obtained  by  Becquerel,  will  be  the  locus  of  the  points 
where  the  photographic  action  of  the  a  particles  end.  It  was 
found  that  the  a  particles  are  most  efficient  as  ionizers  of  the  gas 
just  before  their  power  of  ionizing  ends.  The  loss  of  ionizing 
power  of  the  a  particles  seems  to  be  tsiriy  abrupt,  and,  for  particles 
of  the  same  velocity,  to  occur  always  after  traversing  a  definite 
distance  in  air.  On  the  assumption  that  the  photographic  as  well 
as  the  ionizing  action  is  most  intense  just  before  the  particles  are 
stopped,  and  ceases  fairly  abruptly,  Bragg  has  been  able  to 
account  numerically  for  the  measurements  (see  above  table) 
recorded  by  Becquerel.  Quite  apart  from  the  special  assumptions 
required  for  such  a  quantitative  comparison  of  theory  with 
experiment,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  increase  of  value 
of  Hp  with  distance  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  complex  character  of  the  pencil  of  rays*. 

Becquerel   states   that   the   amount  of  deviation,  in  a  given 
magnetic  field,  was  the  same  for  the  a  rays  of  polonium  and  of 

radium.     This  shows  that  the  value  of  —  F  is  the  same  for  the 
e 

a  rays  from  the  two  substances.     Since  the  a  rays  from  polonium 

are  f&T  more  readily  absorbed  than  the  a  rays  from  radium,  this 

result  would  indicate  that  the  value  of  -  is  greater  for  the  a  par- 
ticles of  polonium  than  of  radium.  Further  experimental  evidence 
is  required  on  this  important  point. 

*  Further  eiperimenlal  remits  be&ring  on  this  important  question  u«  giTen  in 
ftD  Appendix  to  this  book. 
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93.  Charge  carried  by  the  a  rayi.  We  have  seen  that 
the  negative  charge  carried  by  the  0  particles  has  been  readily 
measured.  Since  there  is  reason  to  believe  (section  9W)  that  £2.9 
four  a  particles  are  expelled  from  radium  for  each  (i  particle,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  positive  charge  carried  by  the  a  particles 
should  be  detennined  still  more  readily.  All  the  initial  experi- 
ments, however,  made  to  detect  this  charge,  gave  negative  results ; 
and,  before  successful  results  were  obtained,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  eliminate  some  secondary  actions,  which  at  first  completely 
masked  the  effects  to  be  looked  for. 

In  consequence  of  the  importance  of  this  question,  a  brief 
account  will  be  given  of  the  methods  of  measurement  adopted  and 
the  special  experimental  difficulties  which  have  arisen. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  a  rays,  emitted  from  a  layer  of  powdered  radium 
bromide,  escape  into  the  surrounding  gas.  On  account  of  the 
ease  with  which  the  a  rays  are  stopped  in  their  passage  through 
matter,  only  those  escape  which  are  expelled  from  a  superficial ' 
layer,  and  the  rest  are  absorbed  by  the  radium  itself  On  the 
other  hand,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  j3  rays  escape,  on 
account  of  their  greater  power  of  penetration.  In  the  second 
place,  the  a  particle  is  a  far  more  efficient  ionizer  of  the  gas 
than  the  0  particle,  and,  in  consequence,  if  the  charge  carried  by 
the  2  rays  is  to  be  determined  by  methods  similar  to  those 
employed  for  the  0  rays  (see  section  80),  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
surrounding  the  conductor  to  be  charged  must  be  very  small 
in  order  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  loss  of  charge  resulting 
from  the  ionization  of  the  residual  gas  by  the  a  rays*.  .     _, ' 

The  experimental  arrangement  used  by  the  writer  is  shown  in 
Fig.  33. 

A  thin  film  of  radium  was  obtained  on  a  plate  A  by  evapo- 
ration of  a  radium  solution  containing  a  known  weight  of  radium 
bromide.  Some  hours  after  evaporation,  the  activity  of  the 
radium,  measured  by  the  a  rays,  is  about  25  per  cent,  of  its 
maximum  value,  and  the  j3  rays  are  almost  completely  absent. 
The  activity  measured  by  the  a  and  0  rays  is  then  slowly  regained, 
and  recovers  its  original  value  after  about  a  month's  interval  (see 
*  Bakerian  Lectoie,  PhiL  Trant.  A,  p.  169,  19IK. 
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chapter  Xi,).  The  experimentB  were  made  on  the  active  plate  when 
its  activity  was  a  minimum,  in  order  to  avoid  complications  due  to 
the  presence  of  ^  rays.  The  film  of  radium  was  so  thin  that  only 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  a  rays  was  absorbed. 


fTSUetrimtter— 


Fig.  BS. 

The  active  plate  A  was  insulated  in  a  metal  vessel  D,  and  was 
connected  to  one  pole  of  the  battery,  the  other  pole  being  earthed. 
The  upper  electrode,  which  was  insulated  and  connected  with  a 
Dolezalek  electrometer,  consisted  of  a  rectangular  copper  vessel 
BC,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of 
aluminium  foil.  The  a  Ta,ya  passed  through  the  foil,  but  were 
stopped  by  the  copper  sides  of  the  vessel.  This  arrangement  was 
found  to  reduce  the  secondary  ionization  produced  at  the  sur&ce 
of  the  upper  plate.  The  outside  vessel  D  could  be  connected  with 
either  ^  or  .fi  or  with  earth.  By  means  of  a  mercuiy  pump,  the 
vessel  was  exhausted  to  a  very  low  pressure.  If  the  rays  carry  a 
positive  charge,  the  current  between  the  two  plates  measured  by 
the  electrometer  should  be  greater  when  A  is  charged  positively. 
No  certain  difference,  however,  between  the  currents  in  the  two 
directions  was  observed,  even  when  a  very  good  vacuum  was 
obtained.  In  some  arrangements,  it  was  found  that  the  current 
was  even  greater  when  the  tower  plate  was  negative  than  when 
it  was  positive.  An  unexpected  experimental  result  was  also 
noticed,  llie  current  between  the  pai-allel  plates  at  first 
diminished  with  the  pressure,  but  soon  reached  a  limiting 
value  which  was  not  altered  however  good  a  vacuum  was  pro- 
duced.    For  example,  in  one   experiment,  the  current  between 
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the  two  parallel  plates,  placed  about  3  mms.  apart,  was  initially 
6'5  X  10-*  amperes  and  fell  off  directly  as  the  preaaure.  The 
current  reached  a  limiting  value  of  about  6  x  10~"  amperes, 
or  about  1/1000  of  the  value  at  atmospheric  pressure.  The 
magnitude  of  this  limiting  current  was  not  much  altered  if  the 
air  was  replaced  by  hydrogen. 

Experiments  of  a  similar  character  have  been  made  by  Strutt* 
and  J.  J.  Thomsonf ;  using  an  active  bismuth  plate  coated  with 
radio-tellurium  (polonium)  after  Marckwald's  method.  This  sub- 
stance emits  only  a  rays,  and  is  thus  especially  suitable  for 
experiments  of  this  kind.  Stnitt  employed  the  method  used  by 
him  to  show  the  charge  carried  by  the  /3  rays  (Fig.  27).  He 
found,  however,  that,  even  in  the  lowest  possible  vacuum,  the 
electroscope  rapidly  lost  ite  chaige  and  at  the  same  rate  whether 
it  was  charged  positively  or  negatively.  This  is  in  agreement 
with  the  results  found  by  the  writer  with  radium. 

In  the  experiments  of  J.  J.  Thomson,  the  electroscope  was 
attached  to  a  metal  disc  placed  3  cms.  from  the  plate  of  radio- 
tellurium.  A  very  low  vacuum  was  produced  by  Dewar's  method 
by  absorbing  the  residual  gas  in  cocoanut  charcoal  immersed  in 
liquid  air.  When  the  electroscope  was  charged  negatively,  an 
extremely  slow  rate  of  leak  was  observed,  but  when  charged 
positively  the  leak  was  about  100  times  greater.  This  showed 
that  the  polonium  gave  out  large  quantities  of  negative  elec- 
tricity, but  not  enough  positive  to  be  detected.  By  placing  the 
apparatus  in  a  strong  magnetic  field,  the  negative  particles  were 
prevented  from  reaching  the  electroscope  and  the  positive  leak 
was  stopped. 

These  results  indicate  that  these  negative  particles  are  not 
projected  with  sufHcient  velocity  to  move  against  the  repulsion 
exerted  by  the  electrified  body,  and  are  bent  by  a  magnetic  field. 
There  thus  seems  little  doubt  that  a  stream  of  negative  particles 
(electrons)  is  projected  irom  the  active  surface  at  a  very  slow 
speed.  Such  low  velocity  electrons  are  also  projected  from 
uranium   and   radium.     It  is  probable  that  these  electrons  are 

■  Strntt,  PMt.  Mag.  Aog.  IVH. 

t  J-  J.  Tfaonuon,  Proc.  Cami.  Phil.  8oc.  IS,  PI.  i.  p.  99,  IMfi.  Naturt, 
Dec.  16,  190«. 
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a  type  of  secondary  radiation,  set  up  at  the  sur&cea  on  which  the 
a  rays  foil.  The  particles  would  be  extremely  readily  abstu'bed 
in  the  gas,  and  their  presence  would  be  difficult  to  detect  except 
in  low  vacua.  J.  J.  Thomson  at  firat  obtained  no  evidence 
that  the  a  particles  of  polonium  were  charged;  but  in  later 
experiments,  where  the  plates  were  closer  together,  the  electro- 
scope indicated  that  the  a  rays  did  carry  a  positive  charge. 

In  order  to  see  whether  the  positive  charge  due  to  the  a  rays 
from  radium  could  be  detected  when  the  slow  moving  ions  were 
prevented  from  escaping  by  a  magnetic  field,  I  placed  the 
apparatus  of  Fig.  33  between  the  pole-pieces  of  a  large  electro- 
magnet, so  that  the  magnetic  field  was  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
plates*.  A  very  marked  alteration  was  observed  both  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  positive  and  negative  currents.  In  a  good 
vacuum,  the  upper  plate  received  a  positive  charge,  independently 
of  whether  the  lower  plate  was  charged  positively  or  negatively  or 
was  connected  with  earth.  After  the  magnetic  field  had  reached  a 
certain  value,  a  great  increase  in  its  strength  had  no  appreciable 
effect  on  the  magnitude  of  the  current. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  results  obtained  when  the 
two  plates  were  3  mms.  apart,  and  were  both  coated  with  thin 
aluminium  foil. 

CuTient  in  arbitrary  anits 


Without 


Let  n  be  the  number  of  a  particles,  carrying  a  charge  e,  which 
are  absorbed  in  the  upper  plate.  Let  i,  be  the  current  due  to  the 
slight  ionization  of  the  residual  gas. 

If  only  a  small  potential  is  applied  to  the  lower  plate,  this 

current  should  be  equal  in  magnitude  but  opposite  in  sign  when 

'  Butherfonl,  Nature,  Uaroh  3,  1006.    J.  J.  Thomson,  Nature,  March  9,  1905. 
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the  potential  is  reversed.  Let  t,  be  the  charge  per  sec.  com- 
municated to  the  upper  electrode  when  the  lower  plate  is  chained 
positively  and  i,  the  value  when  charged  negatively.     Then 

(i  =  to  +  «fl. 
t^  =  t,  +  ne; 

adding  we  get  ns  —  — ^ —  . 

Now  in  the  third  column  of  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  -',,-- 

has  the  values  39,  'll,  43  for  2,  4,  and  8  volts  respectively.  The 
numbers  are  thus  in  fairly  good  agreement.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  when  a  brass  plate  was  substituted  for  the  upper  elec- 
trode shown  in  the  figure.  Taking  into  consideration  that  the 
magnitude  of  ne  is  independent  of  the  strength  of  the  magnetic 
field  above  a  certain  small  value,  and  the  good  agreement  of 
the  numbers  obtained  with  variation  of  voltage,  I  think  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  positive  charge  communicated  to  the 
upper  electrode  was  carried  by  the  a  particles.  This  positive 
charge  was  not  small,  for  using  a  weight  of  '48  mgrs.  radium 
bromide  spread  in  a  thin  foil  over  an  area  of  about  20  sq.  cms.,  the 
charge  communicated  by  the  particles  corresponded  to  a  current 
8"8  X  10~"  amperes,  and,  with  the  Dolezalek  electrometer  employed, 
it  was  necessary  to  add  a  capacity  of  '0024  micro&rads  to  the 
electrometer  system. 

In  these  experiments,  the  film  of  radium  bromide  was  so  thin, 
that  only  a  vety  small  percentage  of  the  a  particles  was  stopped 
by  the  radium  itself  Assuming  that  each  a  particle  carries  the 
same  charge  as  an  ion,  viz.  I'l  x  10-"  coulombs,  and  remembering 
that  half  of  the  a  particles  are  absorbed  in  the  lower  plate,  the 
total  number  N  of  a  particles  expelled  per  second  from  one  gram 
of  radium  bromide  (at  its  minimum  activity)  can  be  deduced. 
Id  two  separate  experiments  where  the  amount  of  radium  used 
was  'IM  and  '484  mgrs.  respectively,  the  values  of  iV  were  in  close 
agreement  and  equal  to  3'6  x  10".  Now  it  will  be  shown  later 
that  in  radium  there  are  three  other  products  in  radio-active 
equilibrium,  each  of  which  probably  gives  out  the  same  number  of 
a  particles  as  radium  itself  If  this  is  the  case,  the  total  number 
of  a  particles  expelled  per  second  &om  1  gram  of  radium  bromide 
in  radio-<ictive  equilibrium  is  iN  or  1'44  x  10".     Assuming  the 
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compoaitioD  of  radium  bromide  as  RaBri,  the  Dumber  per  secoad 
per  gram  of  radium  is  2*6  x  10".  This  number  will  be  found  to 
be  in  very  good  agreement  with  that  deduced  from  indirect  data 
(chapter  xiil.).  The  value  of  JV  is  of  great  importance  in 
determining  the  magnitude  of  various  quantities  in  radio-active 
calculations. 

94  BCau  and  energy  of  the  a  particle.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  a  rays  from  radium  and  polonium  are 
analogous  to  the  Canal  rays  of  Goldstein,  for  both  carry  a  positive 
charge  and  are  difficult  to  deflect  by  a  magnetic  field.  The  experi- 
ments of  Wien  have  shown  that  the  velocity  of  projection  of  the 
canal  rays  varies  with  the  gas  in  the  tube  and  the  intensity  of  the 
electric  field  applied,  but  it  is  generally  about  1/10  of  the  velocity 
(  of  the  a  particle  from  radium.  The  value  of  e/m  is  also  variable, 
jjlepending  upon  the  gas  in  the  tube. 

It  has  been  shown  that  for  the  a  rays  of  radium 
V=  2-5  X  10»  and  elm  =  Qx  lO". 
Now  the  value  of  ejm  for  the  hydrogen  atom,  liberated  in  the 
(Electrolysis  of  water,  is  10*.  Assuming  the  charge  carried  by  the 
a  particle  to  be  the  same  as  that  carried  by  the  hydrogen  atom,  the 
mass  of  the  a  particle  is  about  twice  thnt  of  the  hydrogen  atom. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  experi- 
mental value  of  e/m  for  the  a  particle,  if  the  a  particle  consists  of 
any  known  kind  of  matter,  this  result  indicates  that  it  consist.^ 
either  of  projected  helium  or  hydrogen.  Further  evidence  on  this 
important  question  is  given  in  section  SM.  £&A. 

The  a  rays  from  all  the  radio-active  substances  and  their 
products,  such  as  the  radio-active  emanations  and  the  matter 
causing  excited  activity,  possess  the  same  general  properties  and 
do  not  vary  very  much  in  penetrating  power.  It  is  thus  probable 
that  in  all  cases  the  a  rays  from  the  different  radio-active  sub- 
stances consist  of  positively  charged  bodies  projected  with  great 
velocity.  Since  the  rays  ftum  radium  are  made  up  in  part  of  a 
rays  fix>m  the  emanation  stored  in  the  radium,  and  from  the 
excited  activity  which  it  produces,  the  a  rays  fixjm  each  of  these 
products  must  consist  of  positively  charged  bodies  ;  for  it  has  been 
shown  that  all  the  a  rays  from  radium  are  deviated  in  a  strong 
magnetic  field. 
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The  kinetic  energy  of  each  projected  particle  is  enormous,  com- 
pared with  ite  mass.     The  kinetic  energy  of  each  a  particle  is 

l„p.|5r.e_61)xl0-erg,. 

Taking  the  velocity  of  a  rifle  bullet  ae  10*  cms.  per  second,  it  is 
seen  that,  mass  for  mass,  the  energy  of  motion  of  the  a  rays  ie 
6  X  IC  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  rifle  bullet.  In  this  projection 
of  bodies  atomic  in  size  with  great  velocity  probably  lies  the 
principal  cause  of  the  heating  effects  produced  by  radium 
(chapter  Xll). 

95.  Atomic  dlilntagratlon.  The  radio-activity  of  the  radio- 
elements  is  an  atomic  sad  not  a  molecular  property.  The  rate  of 
emission  of  the  radiations  depends  only  on  the  amount  of  the 
element  present  and  is  independent  of  its  combination  with  inactive 
subetances.  In  addition,  it  will  be  shown  later  that  the  rate  of 
emission  is  not  affected  by  wide  variations  of  temperature,  or  by 
the  application  of  any  known  chemical  or  physical  forces.  Since 
the  power  of  radiating  is  a  property  of  the  radio-atoms,  and  the 
radiations  consist  for  the  most  part  of  positively  and  negatively 
charged  masses  projected  with  great  velocity,  it  is  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  atoms  of  the  radio-elements  are  undergoing  dis- 
integration, in  the  course  of  which  parte  of  the  atom  escape  &om 
the  atomic  system.  It  seems  very  improbable  that  the  a  and  0 
particles  can  suddenly  acquire  their  enormous  velocity  of  projection 
by  the  action  of  forces  existing  inside  or  outside  the  atom.  For 
example,  the  a  particle  would  have  to  travel  from  rest  between  two 
points  differing  in  potential  by  5'2  million  volts  in  order  to  acquire 
the  kinetic  energy  with  which  it  escapes.  Thus  it  seems  probable 
that  these  particles  are  not  set  suddenly  in  motion,  but  that  they 
escape  from .  an  atomic  system  in  which  they  were  already  in 
rapid  oscillatory  or  orbital  motion.  On  this  view,  the  energy  is 
not  communicated  to  the  projected  particles,  but  exists  beforehand 
in  the  atoms  from  which  they  escape.  The  idea  that  the  atom  is 
a  complicated  structure  consisting  of  charged  parts  in  rapid  oscil- 
latory or  orbital  motion  has  been  developed  by  J.  J.  Thomson, 
lArmor  and  Lorentz.     Since  the  a  particle  is  atomic  in  size,  it  is 
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natural  to  suppose  that  the  atoms  of  the  radio-active  elements 
consist  not  only  of  the  electrons  in  motion,  but  also  of  positively 
charged  particles  whose  mass  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
hydrogen  or  helium  atom. 

It  will  be  shown  later  that  only  a  minute  fraction  of  the  atoms 
of  the  radio-element  need  break  up  per  second  in  order  to  account 
for  the  radiations  even  of  an  enormously  active  element  like 
radium.  The  question  of  the  possible  causes  which  lead  to  this 
atomic  disintegration  and  the  consequences  which  follow  from  it 
will  be  discussed  later  in  chapter  xill, 

96.  Experiments  with  a  sine  mlptalde  lorecn.  A  screen 
of  Sidot'a  hexagonal  blend  (phosphorescent  crystalline  zinc 
sulphide)  lights  up  brightly  under  the  action  of  the  a  rays  of 
radium  and  polonium.  If  the  surface  of  the  screen  is  examined 
with  a  magnifying  glass,  the  light  fit>jn  the  screen  is  found  not  to 
be  uniformly  distributed  but  to  consist  of  a  number  of  scintillating 
points  of  light  No  two  flashes  succeed  one  another  at  the  same 
point,  but  they  are  scattered  over  the  surface,  coming  and  going 
rapidly  without  any  movement  of  translation.  This  remarkable 
action  of  the  radium  and  polonium  rays  on  a  zinc  sulphide  screen 
was  discovered  by  Sir  William  Crookea*,  and  independently  by 
Elster  and  Qeitel-f,  who  observed  it  with  the  rays  given  out  from 
a  wire  which  has  been  charged  negatively  either  in  the  open  air 
or  in  a  vessel  containing  the  emanation  of  thorium. 

In  order  to  show  the  scintillations  of  radium  on  the  screen, 
Sir  William  Crookes  has  devised  a  simple  apparatus  which  he  has 
called  the  "  Spinthariscope."  A  small  piece  of  metal,  which  has 
been  dipped  in  a  radium  solution,  is  placed  several  millimetres  away 
from  a  small  zinc  sulphide  screen.  This  screen  is  fixed  at  one 
end  of  a  short  brass  tube  and  is  looked  at  through  a  lens  fixed  at 
the  other  end  of  the  tube.  Viewed  in  this  way,  the  sur&ce  of  the 
screen  is  seen  as  a  dark  background,  dotted  with  brilliant  points 
of  light  which  come  and  go  with  great  rapidity.  The  number  of 
points  of  light  per  unit  area  to  be  seen  at  one  time  falls  off  rapidly 
as  the  distance  from  the  radium  increases,  and,  at  several  centi- 

*  Crookes,  Proe.  It«y.  Soe.  81,  p.  4M,  1903. 

1-  EUter  Mid  Qeitel,  Phy:  Zeit.  No.  16,  p.  4ST,  1908. 
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metres  distaDce,  only  an  occasional  one  is  seen.  The  experiment 
is  extremely  beautiful,  and  brings  vividly  before  the  observer  the 
idea  that  the  radium  is  shooting  out  a  stream  of  projectiles,  the 
impact  of  each  of  which  on  the  screen  is  marked  by  a  flash  of  light. 

The  scintillating  points  of  light  on  the  screen  are  the  result 
of  the  impact  of  the  a  particles  on  its  surface.  If  the  radium  is 
covered  with  a  layer  of  foil  of  sufficient  thickness  to  absorb  all  the 
a  rays  the  scintillations  cease.  Ther«  is  still  a  phosphorescence  to 
be  observed  on  the  screen  due  to  the  /3  and  y  rays,  but  this 
luminosity  is  not  marked  by  scintillations  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  Sir  William  Crookes  showed  that  the  number  of 
scintillations  was  about  the  same  in  vacuo  as  in  air  at  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  If  the  screen  was  kept  at  a  constant  temperature, 
but  the  radium  cooled  down  to  the  temperature  of  liquid  air,  no 
appreciable  difference  in  the  number  of  scintillations  was  observed. 
If,  however,  the  screen  was  gradually  cooled  to  the  temperature  of 
liquid  air,  the  scintillations  diminished  in  number  and  finally  * 
ceased  altogether.  This  is  due  to  the  &ct  that  the  screen  loses 
to  a  large  extent  its  power  of  phosphorescence  at  such  a  low 
temperature. 

Not  only  are  scintiUations  produced  by  radium,  actinium, 
and  polonium,  but  also  by  the  emanations  and  other  radio-active 
products  which  emit  a  rays.  In  addition,  F.  H.  Qlew*  has  found 
that  they  can  be  observed  from  the  metal  uranium,  thorium 
compoonds  and  various  varieties  of  pitchblende.  In  order  to 
show  the  scintillations  produced  by  pitchblende,  a  flat  sur&ce 
was  ground,  and  a  transparent  screen,  whose  lower  sur&ce  was 
coated  with  zinc  sulphide,  placed  upon  it.  Glew  has  designed 
a  modified  and  very  simple  form  of  spinthariscope.  A  transparent 
screen,  coated  ^on  one  side  with  a  thin  layer  of  zinc  sulphide, 
is  placed  in  contact  with  the  active  material,  and  the  scintillations 
observed  by  a  lens  in  the  usual  way. 

Since  there  is  no  absorption  in  the  air,  the  luminosity  is  a 
maximum.  The  relative  transparency  of  different  substances 
placed  between  the  active  material  and  the  screen  may,  in  this 
way,  be  directly  studied. 

The   production   of   scintillations    appears    to   be   a  genera! 
property  of  the  a  rays   from   all   radio-active  substances.     The 
*  Olew,  Areli.  ROnlgm  Ray.  Jane  1904. 
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acintiUatioDS  are  best  shown  with  a  zinc  sulphide  screen ;  but 
are  also  observed  wi^h  willemite  (zinc  silicate),  powdered  diamond, 
and  potassium  platinocyaDide  (Qlew,  loc.  cit.).  If  a  screen  of 
barium  platinocyanide  is  exposed  to  the  a  rays  &om  radium,  the 
scintillations  are  difficult  to  observe,  and  the  luminosity  is  far 
more  persistent  than  for  a  zinc  sulphide  screen  exposed  under 
the  same  conditions.  The  duration  of  the  phosphorescence  in 
this  case  probably  accounts  for  the  absence  of  visible  scintillations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  scintillations  result  from  the 
continuous  bombardment  of  the  sensitive  screen  by  the  o  particles. 
Each  of  these  particles  moves  with  enormous  velocity,  and  has  a 
considerable  energy  of  motion.  On  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  these  particles  are  stopped,  must  of  this  energy  is  given  up 
aW  the  surface  of  the  SCTeen,  and  a  portion  of  the  energy  is  in 
some  way  transformed  into  light.  Zinc  sulphide  is  very  sensitive  to 
mechanical  shocks.  Luminosity  is  observed  if  a  penknife  is  drawn 
across  the  screen,  or  if  a  current  of  air  is  directed  on  to  the  screen. 
The  disturbance  effected  by  the  impact  of  the  a  particle  extends 
over  a  distance  very  large  compared  with  the  size  of  the  impinging 
particle,  so  that  the  spots  of  light  produced  have  an  appreciable 
area.  Recently  Becquerel*  has  made  an  examination  of  the 
scintillations  produced  b^  different  substances,  and  has  concluded 
that  the  scintillations  are  due  to  irregular  cleavages  in  the  crystals 
composing  the  screen,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  a  rays. 
Scintillations  can  be  mechanically  produced  by  crushing  a  crystal. 
XDmmaBina+  found  that  a  zinc  sulphide  screen  removed  from  the 
action  of  the  radium  rays  for  several  days,  showed  the  scintillations 
again  when  an  electrified  rod  was  brought  near  it. 

The  number  of  scintillations  produced  in  zinc  sulphide  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  a  slight  amount  of  impurity  and  on  its  crystal- 
line state.  It  can  be  shown  that  even  with  the  most  sensitive 
zinc  sulphide  screens,  the  number  of  scintillations  is  probably  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  a  particles  which  fall  upon 
it.  It  would  appear  that  the  crystals  are  in  some  way  altered  by 
the  f>omf>ardment  of  the  a  particles,  and  that  some  of  the  crystals 
occasionally  break  up  with  emission  of  light^. 

•  Becqnerel,  C.  R.  187,  Oot.  27,  1M8.        +  TommiiBiiia,  C.  B.  187,  Not.  9,  1903. 
t  An  iiiteiestiiig   lide-ligbt  ii   thrown   on  thii   qaestioa   by  the   eiperiments 
deBOribod  in  Appendix  A  of  thii  book. 
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Although  the  scintillations  from  a  particle  of  pure  radium 
bromide  are  very  numerous,  they  ore  not  too  numerous  to  be 
counted.  Close  to  the  radium,  the  luminoeity  is  very  bright,  but 
by  using  a  high  power  microscope  the  luminosity  can  still  be 
shown  to  consist  of  scintillations.  Since  the  number  of  scintilla- 
tions probably  bears  no  close  relation  to  the  number  of  a 
particles  emitted,  a  determination  of  the  number  of  scintillations 
would  have  no  special  physical  significance.  The  relation  between 
the  number  of  a  particles  and  the  number  of  scintillations  would 
probably  be  variable,  depending  greatly  on  the  exact  chemical 
composition  of  the  sensitive  substance  and  also  upon  its  crystalline 
state. 

97.  Absorption  of  the  a  rayi  by  matter.  The  a  rays  from 
the  different  radio-active  substances  can  be  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  the  relative  amounts  of  their  absorption  by  gases 
or  by  thin  screens  of  solid  substances.  When  examined  under 
the  same  conditions,  the  a  rays  from  the  active  substances  can  be 
arranged  in  a  definite  order  with  reference  to  the  amount  ol 
absorption  in  a  given  thickness  of  matter. 

In  order  to  test  the  amount  of  absorption  of  the  a  rays  for 
different  thicknesses  of  matter,  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  shown 
in  Fig.  17,  p.  98,  was  employed*.  A  thin  layer  of  the  active 
material  was  spread  uniformly  over  an  area  of  about  30  sq.  cms., 
and  the  saturation  current  observed  between  two  plates  35  cms. 
apart.  With  a  thin  layerf  of  active  material,  the  ionization  between 
the  plates  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  a  rays.  The  ionization  due 
to  the  0  and  7  rays  is  generally  less  than  1  °/,  of  the  total. 

The  following  table  shows  the  variation  of  the  saturation  current 
between  the  plates  due  to  the  a  rays  &om  radium  and  polonium, 
with  successive  layers  of  aluminium  foil  interposed,  each  '00034  cm. 
in  thickness.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  ionization  due  to  the  /3 
n.yB  from  radium,  the  radium  chloride  employed  was  dissolved  in 
water  and  evaporated.  This  renders  the  active  compound,  for  the 
time,  nearly  free  from  /S  rays. 

*  Batherford  and  Misa  Brooks,  Phil.  Mag.  Jaij  1903. 

+  In  order  to  obtain  a  thin  layer,  the  compound  to  be  tested  'a  ground  to  a  flne 
poirder  and  tben  sifted  through  ■  fine  gaage  unifonnl;  over  the  area,  bo  that  tbs 
plate  is  onlj  partially  eo? ered. 

B.  B.-A.  n 
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The  initial  current  with  1  layer  of  aluminium  over  the  active 
material  is  taken  aa  100.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  current  due 
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to  the  radium  raye  decreases  very  nearly  by  half  its  value  for  each 
additional  thickness  until  the  current  is  reduced  to  about  6  "/„  of 
the  maximum.  It  then  decays  more  rapidly  to  zero.  Thus,  for 
radium,  over  a  wide  range,  the  current  decreases  approximately 
according  to  an  exponential  law  with  the  thickness  of  the  screen. 


where  i  is  the  current  for  a  thickness  d,  and  i,  the  initial  current. 
In  the  case  of  polonium,  the  decrease  is  tar  more  rapid  than  would 
be  indicated  by  the  esponential  law.  By  the  first  layer,  the 
current  is  reduced  to  the  ratio  ■il.  The  addition  of  the  third 
layer  cuts  the  current  down  to  a  ratio  of  ■IT.  For  most  of  the 
active  bodies,  the  current  diminishes  slightly  &ster  than  the 
exponential  law  would  lead  one  to  expect,  especially  when  the 
radiation  is  nearly  all  absorbed. 

98.  The  increase  of  absorption  of  the  a  rays  of  polonium  with 
the  thickness  of  matter  traversed  has  been  very  clearly  shown 
in  some  experiments  made  by  Mme  Curie.  The  apparatus 
employed  is  shown  in  Fig.  34. 
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The  saturation  current  waa  measured  between  two  parallel 
plates  PP'  3  cms.  apart.  The  polonium  A  waa  placed  in  the 
metal  box  CC,  and  the  rays 
from  it,  after  passing  through 
an  opening  in  the  lower  plate 
P',  covered  with  a  layer  of 
thin  foil  T,  ionized  the  gas 
between  the  plates.  For  a 
certain  distance  AT.oti  cms. 
or  more,  no  appreciable  cur- 
rent was  observed  between  P 
&udP'.     As  the  distance  ^2*  ^*  M- 

was  diminished,  the  current  increased  in  a  very  sudden  manner,  so 
that  for  a  small  variation  of  the  distance  AT  there  was  a  large 
increase  of  current.  With  still  further  decrease  of  distance  the 
current  increases  in  &  more  regular  manner.  The  results  are 
shown  in  the  following  table,  where  the  screen  T  consisted  of  one 
and  two  layers  of  aluminium  foil  respectively.  The  current  due 
to  the  rays,  without  the  aluminium  screen,  is  in  each  case  taken 
as  100. 


Dietance^TiDoDU. 

5-6    1    2-6         1-9 

1-4S 

0-6 

For  100  raya  transmitted  by  one  layar 
For  100  rays  transmitted  by  two  layers 

0     1     0     1     S 
0          0          0 

10 
0 

25 
0-7 

■  The  metallic  screen  thus  cuts  off  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
rays  the  greater  the  distance  of  air  which  the  radiations  traverse. 
The  effects  are  still  more  marked  if  the  plates  PP'  are  close 
together.  Results  similar  but  not  so  marked  are  found  if  radium 
is  substituted  for  the  polonium. 

It  follows  from  these  experiments  that  the  ionization  per  unit 
volume,  due  to  a  large  plate  uniformly  covered  with  the  radio- 
active ntatter,  falls  off  rapidly  with  the  distance  from  the  plate. 
At  a  distance  of  10  cms.  the  «  rays  from  uranium,  thorium,  or 
radium  have  been  completely  absorbed  in  the  gas,  and  the  small 
ionization  then  observed  in  the  gas  is  due  to  the  more  penetrating 
0  and  7  rays.     The  relative  amount  of  the  ionization  observed  at 
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a  distance  from  the  aource  will  increase  with  the  thickness  of  the 
layer  of  active  matter,  but  will  reach  a  maximum  for  a  layer  of  a 
certain  thickness.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  ionization,  due 
to  unscreened  active  matter,  is  thus  entirely  confined  to  a  shell  of 
air  surrounding  it  not  more  than  10  cms.  in  depth. 

99.  The  a  rays  from  different  compounds  of  the  same  active 
element,  although  difi'eriQg  in  amount,  have  about  the  same  averse 
penetrating  power.  Experimente  on  this  point  have  been  made  by 
the  writer*  and  by  Owens-f".  Thus  in  comparing  the  relative 
power  of  penetration  of  the  a  rays  from  the  different  radio- 
elements,  it  is  only  necessary  to  determine  the  penetrating  power 
for  one  compound  of  each  of  the  radio-elements.  Rutherford  and 
Miss  Brooks|  have  determined  the  amount  of  absorption  of  the 
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a   rays   from   the   different   active   substances   in   their   passage 
through  successive  layers  of  aluminium  foil  00034  cm.  thick.     The 

*  Ratberfortl,  Phil.  Mag.  Jao.  1899.        t  Oweni,  Phil.  Mag.  Oct.  1899. 
t  Rvtherford  and  Him  Brooln,  Phil.  Mag.  Jolj,  1900. 
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carves  of  absorption  are  given  in  Fig.  35.  For  the  purpose  of 
companBOB  in  each  case,  the  initial  current  with  the  bare  active 
compound  was  taken  as  100.  A.  very  tbin  layer  of  the  active 
substance  was  used,  and,  in  the  case  of  thorium  and  radium,  the 
emanations  given  off  were  removed  by  a  slow  current  of  air  through 
the  testing  vessel.  A  potential  difference  of  300  volte  was  applied 
between  the  plates,  which  was  safficieot  to  give  the  maximum 
current  in  each  case. 

Curves  for  the  minerals  oi^anite  and  thorite  were  veiy  nearly 
the  same  as  for  thoria. 

For  comparison,  the  absorption  curves  of  the  excited  radiations 
of  thorium  and  radium  are  given,  as  well  as  the  curve  for  the 
radio-elements  uranium,  thorium,  radium,  and  polonium.  The  a 
radiations  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  order,  as  regards  their 
power  of  penetration,  beginning  with  the  most  penetrating. 

Thoriuml  ^ 

Radium  ) 

Thorium. 

Radium. 

Polonium. 

Uranium. 

The  same  order  is  observed  for  all  the  absorbing  substances 
examined,  viz.,  aluminium,  Dutch  metal,  tinfoil,  paper,  and  air  and 
other  gases.  The  differences  in  the  absorption  of  the  a  rays  &om 
the  active  bodies  are  thus  considerable,  and  must  be  ascribed  cither 
to  a  difference  of  mass  or  of  velocity  of  the  a  particles  or  to  a 
variation  in  both  these  quantities. 

Since  the  a  rays  differ  either  in  mass  or  velocity,  it  follows 
that  they  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  single  radio-active  impurity 
common  to  all  radio-active  bodies. 

100.  AlMorption  of  the  a  ruf*  by  gasei.  The  a  rays  from 
the  different  radio-active  substances  are  quickly  absorbed  in  their 
passage  through  a  few  centimetres  of  air  at  atmospheric  pressure 
and  temperature.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  ionization  of  the  air, 
due  to  the  a  rays,  is  greatest  near  the  surface  of  the  radiating  body 
and  falls  off  very  rapidly  with  the  distance  (see  section  98). 
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A  simple  method  of  determming  the  absorption  in  gases  is 
shown  in  Fig.  36.  The  maximum 
current  is  measured  between  two 
parallel  plates  A  and  B  kept  at  a 
Jiaxd  distance  of  2  cms.  apart,  and 
then  moved  by  means  of  a  screw  to 
different  distances  from  the  radio- 
active surfece.  The  radiation  from 
this  active  surface  passed  through  a 
circular  opening  in  the  plate  A, 
covered  with  thin  aluminium  foil, 
and  was  stopped  by  the  upper  plate. 
For  observations  on  other  gases  be- 
sides air,  and  for  examining  the  ^"8-  36. 
effect  at  different  pressures,  the  apparatus  is  enclosed  in  an  air- 
tight cylinder. 

K  the  radius  of  the  active  surface  is  large  compared  with  the 
distance  of  the  plate  A  from  it,  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  is 
approximately  uniform  over  the  opening  in  the  plate  A,  and  falls 
off  with  the  distance  x  traversed  according  to  an  exponential  law. 
Thus 

where  X  is  the  "  absorption  constant  "  of  the  radiation  for  the  gas 
under  consideration'.     Let 

X  =  distance  of  lower  plate  from  active  material, 
f  =  distance  between  the  two  fixed  plates. 
The  energy  of  the  radiation  at  the  lower  plate  is  then  I^~^', 
and  at  the  upper  plate  /,e^"^''.     The  total  number  of  ions  pro- 
duced between  the  parallel  plates  A  and  B  is  therefore  proportional 


Since  the  factor  1— e~*'  is  a  constant,  the  saturation  current 


'  Sinoe  the  ionization  aX  any  poiot  above  the  plate  in  the  resultant  effect  of  the 
a  partioles  coming  tiom  all  points  of  the  large  radio-active  layer,  \  is  Dot  the  same 
ae  the  ooeffieient  of  absoiption  of  the  rays  from  a  point  Booiee.  It  will  bowever  be 
proportional  to  it.    For  thia  teason  X  tioalled  the  "absorption  oonstant." 
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between  A  and  B  variea  as  e~^,  i.e.  it  decreases  according  to  an 
expoDential  law  with  the  diataace  traversed. 


^^ 

Diitmce  In  mme.     v  1  • 


Fig.  87. 
The  variation  of  the  current  between  A  and  B  with  the  distance 
from  a  thin  layer  of  uranium  oxide  is  shown  in  Fig,  37  for  different 
gases.  The  initial  measurements  were  taken  at  a  distance  of  about 
3'5  mms.  from  the  active  surface.  The  actual  values  of  this  initial 
current  were  different  for  the  different  gaees,  but,  for  the  purposes 
of  comparison,  the  value  is  in  each  case  taken  as  unity. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  current  tails  off  with  the  distance 
approximately  in  a  geometrical  progression,  a  result  which  is  in 
agreement  with  the  simple  theory  given  above.  The  distance 
through  which  the  rays  pass  before  they  are  absorbed  is  given 
below  for  different  gases. 

Distftnoe  in  rnniR.  to 
Qm  absorb  half  of  radiation 

Carbonic  acid        ...  3 

Air 43 

Coal-gad      75 

Hydrogen 16 

The  results  for  hydrogen  are  only  approximate,  as  the  absorp- 
tion is  small  over  the  distance  examined. 
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The  absorptioD  is  ieaat  in  hydrogfln  and  greatest  in  carbonic 
acid,  and  follows  the  same  order  as  the  densities  of  the  gases. 
In  the  case  uf  air  and  carbonic  acid,  the  absorption  is  proportional 
to  the  density,  but  this  rule  is  widely  departed  from  in  the  case 
of  hydrogen.  Results  for  the  relative  absorption  by  air  of  the  a  rays 
&om  the  different  active  bodies  are  shown  in  Fig.  38. 
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Fig.  se. 

The  initial  observation  was  made  about  2  mms.  from  the  active 
snrface,  and  the  initial  current  is  in  each  case  taken  as  100.  The 
current,  as  in  the  case  of  urauiam,  &Il8  off  at  first  approximately 
in  geometrical  progression  with  the  distance.  The  thickness  of 
air,  through  which  the  radiation  passes  before  the  intensity  is 
reduced  to  half  value,  is  given  below, 

DisUoce  in  mmi. 

Uranium         43 

Radium  7'& 

Thorium  10 

Excited  radiation  from  Thorium  uid  Badium  ...        16-5 

The  order  of  absorption  by  air  of  the  radiations  from  the  active 
substances  is  the  same  as  the  order  of  absorption  by  the  metala 
and  solid  substances  examined. 
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101.  Oonnectton  between  abiorptlon  and  den*ity.  Since 
in  all  cases  the  radiations  fiist  diminish  approximately  according 
to  an  exponential  law  with  the  distance  traversed,  the  intensity  / 
after  passing  through  a  thickness  x  Ib  given  by  /  =  /,e~^  where  X 
is  the  absorption  constant  and  /,  the  initial  intensity. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  X  with  different  radia- 
tions for  air  and  aluminium. 


lUdiftUon 

X  for  •Innumnm 

Xfor, 

Excited  radiation 

830 

■42 

Thorium 

1250 

■69 

Radium 

1600 

•90 

Umiium        ... 

2760 

1-6 

Taking  the  density  of  air  at  20° C.  and  760  mma.  as  000120 
compared  with  water  as  unity,  the  following  table  shows  the  value 
of  X  divided  by  density  for  the  different  radiations. 

BAdiation  Almnininm  Air 

Excited  radiation  ...              380  360 

Thorium      480  650 

Radium       620  740 

Urauium 1060  1300 

Comparing  aluminium  and  air,  the  absorption  is  thus  roughly 
proportional  to  the  density  for  all  the  radiations.  The  divergence, 
however,  between  the  absorption-density  numbers  is  large  when 
two  metals  like  tin  and  aluminium  are  compared.  The  value  of  X 
for  tin  is  not  much  greater  than  for  aluminium,  although  the 
density  is  nearly  three  times  as  great. 

If  the  absorption  is  proportional  to  the  density,  the  absorption 
in  a  gas  should  vary  directly  as  the  pressure,  and  this  is  found  to 
be  the  case.  Some  results  on  this  subject  have  been  given  by  the 
writer  (ioc.  cit)  for  uranium  rays  between  pressures  of  1/4  and  1 
atmoephere.  Owens  {he.  cU.)  examined  the  absorption  of  the  a 
radiation  in  air  from  thoria  between  the  pressures  of  0'5  to  3 
atmospheres  and  found  that  the  absorption  varied  directly  as  the 


The  variation  of  absorption  with  density  for  the  projected 
positive  particles  is  thus  very  similar  to  the  law  for  the  projected 
Dilative  particles  and  for  cathode  raj's.  The  absorption,  in  both 
cases,  depends  mainly  on  the  density,  but  is  not  in  all  cases  directly 
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proportional  to  it.  Since  the  absorption  of  the  a  rays  in  gases  is 
probably  mainly  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  energy  of  the  rays 
by  the  production  of  ions  in  the  gas,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
absorption  in  metals  ia  due  to  a  similar  cause. 

102.  Relation  between  lonliatlon  and  absorption  In 
gaiei.  It  has  been  shown  (section  45)  that  if  the  a  rays  are 
completely  absorbed  in  a  gas,  the  total  ionization  produced  is  about 
the  same  for  all  the  gases  examined.  Since  the  rays  are  unequally 
absorbed  in  different  gases,  there  should  be  a  direct  connection 
between  the  relative  ionization  and  the  relative  absorption.  Thia 
is  seen  to  be  the  case  if  the  results  of  Strutt  (section  45)  are  com- 
pared with  the  relative  absorption  constants  (section  100). 


Considering  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate  determinations 
of  the  absorption,  the  relative  ionization  in  a  gas  is  seen  to  be 
directly  proportional  to  the  relative  absorption  within  the  limits  of 
experimental  error.  This  result  shows  that  the  energy  absorbed 
in  producing  an  ion  is  about  the  same  in  air,  hydrogen,  and  carbon 
dioxide. 

103.  Heobanlsm  of  tbs  abiorpUon  of  a  raya  by 
matter.  The  experiments,  already  described,  show  that  the 
ionization  of  the  gas,  due  to  the  a  rays  &om  a  large  plane  surface 
of  radio-active  matter,  falls  off  in  moat  cases  approximately 
according  to  an  exponential  law,  until  most  of  the  rays  are 
absorbed,  whereupon  the  ionization  decreases  at  a  much  laster 
rate.  In  the  case  of  polonium,  the  ionization  falls  off  more  rapidly 
than  is  to  be  expected  on  the  simple  exponential  law. 

The  ionization  produced  in  the  gas  is  due  to  the  collision 
of  the  rapidly  moving  a  particles  with  the  molecules  of  the  gas  in 
their  path.  On  account  of  its  large  mass,  the  a  particle  is  a  tar 
more  efficient  ionizer  than  the  0  particle  moving  at  the  same 
speed.     It  can  be  deduced  &om  the  results  of  experiment  that 
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each  projected  a  particle  is  able  to  produce  about  100,000  ions 
Id  passing  through  a  few  centimetres  of  the  gas  before  its  velocity 
is  reduced  to  the  limiting  value,  below  which  it  no  longer  ionizeB 
the  gas  in  its  path. 

Energy  is  required  to  ionize  the  gas,  and  this  energy  can  only 
be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  kinetic  enei^  of  the  projected 

0  particle.  Thus  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  a  particle  should 
gradually  lose  its  velocity  and  energy  of  motion  in  its  passage 
through  the  gas. 

Since  the  rate  of  absorption  of  the  a  rays  in  gases  is  deduced 
from  measurements  of  the  ionization  of  the  gas  at  different  distances 
fii>m  the  source  of  radiation,  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  variation 
of  the  ionizing  power  of  the  projected  a  particle  with  its  speed  is 
required  in  order  to  interpret  the  results.  The  experimental  data 
on  this  question  are,  however,  too  incomplete  to  be  applied 
directly  to  a  solution  of  this  question.  Townsend*  has  shown  that 
a  moving  electron  produces  ions  in  the  gaa  after  a  certain  limiting 
velocity  is  reached.  The  number  of  ions  produced  per  centimetre 
of  its  path  through  the  gas  then  rises  to  a  maximum,  and  for  still 
higher  speeds  continuously  decreases.  For  example,  Townsend 
found  that  the  number  of  ions  produced  by  an  electron  moving  in 
an  electric  field  was  small  at  first  for  weak  fields,  but  increased 
with  the  strength  of  the  electric  field  to  a  maximum  corresponding 
to  the  production  of  20  ions  per  cm.  of  path  in  air  at  a  pressure  of 

1  mm.  of  mercury,  Durackf  found  that  the  electrons,  generated 
in  a  vacuum  tube,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  about  5  x  10»  cms. 
per  second  produced  a  pair  of  ions  every  5  cms.  of  path  at  1  mm. 
pressure.  In  a  later  paper,  Durack  showed  that  for  the  electrons 
from  radium,  which  are  projected  with  a  velocity  greater  than  half 
the  velocity  of  light,  a  pair  of  iona  was  produced  every  10  cms.  of 
path.  The  high  speed  electron  from  radium  is  thus  a  very 
inefficient  ionizer  and  produces  only  about  1/100  of  the  ionization 
per  unit  path  observed  by  Townsend  for  the  slow  moving  electron. 

104.  In  the  case  of  the  a  particle,  no  direct  measurements 
have  been  made  upon  the  variation  of  the  ionization  with  the 

*  TownMnd,  Phil.  Mag.  Feb.  1901. 

f  Dnnek,  FML  Mag.  Jul;  190S,  Ms;  1908. 
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velocity  of  the  particle,  bo  that  the  law  of  absorption  of  the  rayB 
cannot  be  deduced  directly.  An  indirect  attack  apon  the  question 
has,  however,  been  made  recently  by  Bragg  and  Kleeman*  who 
have  formulated  a  simple  theory  to  account  for  the  experimental 
results  which  they  have  obtained  upon  the  absorption  of  the 
a  rays.  The  a  particles  from  each  simple  type  of  radio-active 
matter  are  supposed  to  be  projected  with  the  same  velocity,  and 
to  pass  through  a  definite  distance  a  in  air  at  atmospheric  pressure 
and  temperature  before  they  are  all  absorbed.  As  a  first  approxi- 
mation the  ionization  per  unit  path  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
over  the  whole  length  traversed  before  absorption,  and  to  cease 
&irly  suddenly  at  a  definite  distance  fi^im  the  source  of  radiation. 
This  is  in  agreement  with  the  observed  &ct  that  the  ionization 
between  parallel  plates  increases  very  rapidly  when  it  approaches 
nearer  than  a  certain  distance  to  the  radiant  source.  The  range 
a  depends  upon  the  initial  energy  of  motion  of  the  a  particle  and 
will  thus  be  different  for  different  kinds  of  radio-active  matter.  If 
a  thick  layer  of  radio-active  matter  is  employed,  only  the  a 
particles  from  the  surface  have  a  range  a.  Those  which  reach  the 
surface  from  a  depth  (f  have  their  range  diminished  by  an  amount />d, 
where  p  is  the  density  of  the  radio-active  matter  compared  with 
air.  This  is  merely  an  expression  of  the  fact  that  the  absorption 
of  the  a  rays  is  proportional  to  the  thickness  and  density  of  matter 
traversed.  The  rays  from  a  thick  layer  of  active  matter  will  thus 
be  complex,  and  will  consist  of  particles  of  different  velocity  whose 
ranges  baveall  values  betweenOand  a.      ^ 

Suppose  that  a  narrow  pencil  of 
a  rays  is  emitted  &om  a  thick  layer 
of  radio-active  material,  and  confined 
by  metal  stops  as  in  Fig.  39. 

The  pencil  of  rays  passes  into 
an  ionization  vessel  AB  through  a 
fine  wire  gauze  A.  The  amount  of 
ionization  is  to  be  determined  be- 
tween A  and  B  for  different  dis- 
tances h  from  the  source  of  the 
rays  B  to  the  plate  A, 


Fig.  39. 


*  Bngg  utd  Bntgg  tnd  Eleeman,  FhiU  Hag.  Deo.  19U. 
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All  the  particles  comiDg  from  a  depth  w  of  the  material  ^ven 
by  K^a  —  px  will  enter  the  ionization  vessel.  The  number  of 
ionfl  produced  in  a  depth  dK  of  the  ionization  vessel  is  equal  to 


nxdh,  i.e.  to  »- 


'  dk,  where  n  is  a  conataot. 


If  the  depth  of  the  ionization  vessel  be  b,  the  total  number  of 
ioDB  produced  in  the  vessel  is 

This  supposes  that  the  stream  of  particles  passes  completely 
across  the  vessel.     If  not,  the  expression  becomes 

J  h         P  2p 

If  the  ionization  in  the  vessel  AB  ia  measured,  and  a  curve 
plotted  showing  its  relation  to  A,  the  curve  in  the  former  case 


should  be  t 


nb 


and  in  the  latter  a 


I  straight  line  whose  slope  is  - 

parabola. 

Thus  if  a  thin  layer  of  radio-active  material  la  employed  and  a 
shallow  ionization  vessel,  the  ioniza- 
tion would  be  represented  by  a  curve 
such  as  APM  (Fig.  40),  where  the 
ordinates  represent  distances  from 
the  source  of  radiation,  and  the 
abscissae  the  ionization  current  be- 
tween the  plates  AB. 

In  this  case,  PM  is  the  range  of 
the  a  particles  from  the  lowest  layer 
of  the  radio-active  matter.  The 
current  should  be  constant  for  all 
distances  less  than  PM. 

For  a  thick  layer  of  radio-active 
matter,  the  curve  should  be  a  straight  line  such  as  APB. 

Curves  of  the  above  character  should  only  be  obtained  when 
definite  cones  of  rays  are  employed,  and  where  the  ionization 
vessel  is  shallow  and  includes  the  whole  cone  of  rays.  In  such  a 
case  the  inverse  square  law  need  not  be  taken  into  account. 


Fig.  40. 
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In  the  esperimenta  previously  recorded  (sections  99  and  100), 
the  ionization  was  measured  between  parallel  plates  several  centi- 
metres apart  for  a  large  area  of  radio-active  material.  Such  an 
arrangement  was  necessary  at  the  time  at  which  the  experiments 
were  made,  as  only  weak  radio-active  material  was  available. 
Measurable  electrical  effects  could  not  then  be  obtained  with 
narrow  cones  of  rays  and  shallow  iooization  vessels,  but  this 
disadvantage  is  removed  by  the  advent  of  pure  radium  bromide 
as  a  source  of  radiation. 

The  interesting  experiments  described  by  Bragg  and  Kleeman 
show  that  the  theoretical  curves  are  approximately  realized  in 
practice.  The  chief  difficulty  experienced  in  the  analysis  of  the 
experimental  results  was  due  to  the  fact  that  radium  is  a  complex 
radio-active  substance  and  contains  four  radio-active  products  each 
of  which  gives  rise  to  a  rays  which  have  different  ranges.  The 
general  character  of  the  results  obtained  from  radium  are  shown 
graphically  in  Fig.  41,  curves  A,  B,  C,  D. 


The  ordinates  represent  the  distance  between  the  radium  and 
the  gauze  of  the  testing  vessel ;  the  abscissae  the  current  in  the 
ionization  vessel  in  arbitrary  units.  Five  milligrams  of  radium 
bromide  were  used,  and  the  depth  of  the  ionization  vessel  was 
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about  6  mm9.  Curve  j1  is  for  a  cone  of  rays  of  angle  20°.  The 
initial  current  at  a  distance  of  ?  cms.  is  due  to  the  /3  and  7  rays 
and  natural  leak.  This  curve  is  initially  parabolic,  and  then  is 
made  up  of  two  Btroi^t  lines.  Curve  £  is  for  a  smaller  cone,  and 
shows  the  straight  line  character  of  the  curve  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  radium.  Curve  C  was  obtained  under  the  same 
condition  as  curve  A,  but  with  a  layer  of  gold  beater's  akin  placed 
over  the  radium.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  reduce  all  the  ordinates 
of  curve  A  by  the  same  quantity.  This  is  to  be  expected  on  the 
simple  theory  already  considered.  Curve  D  was  obtained  when 
the  radium  was  heated  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  emanation  and  its 
products.  The  a  particles  of  greatest  range  are  quite  absent  and 
the  curve  is  simpler  in  character. 
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RaU  of  diiehargt  in  arbitrary  leaU 

.   Fig-  43. 

The  complex  character  of  the  radium  curves  are  more  clearly 
brought  out  by  a  careful  examination  of  a  portion  of  the  curve  at 
distances  between  2  and  5  cms.  from  the  radium,  using  an 
ionization  vessel  of  depth  only  2  mms.  The  results  are  shown 
in  Fig.  42,  where  the  curve  is  seen  to  consist  approximately  of 
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four  straight  lines  of  different  slopes  represented  by  PQ,  QR, 
RS.8T. 

Such  a  result  is  to  be  expected,  for  it  will  be  shown  later  that 
four  distinct  a  ray  products  exist  in  radium  when  in  radio-active 
equilibrium.  Each  of  these  products  of  radium  emits  an  equal 
number  of  a  particles  per  second,  but  the  range  of  each  is 
different.  If  a,  is  the  range  of  one  stream,  a,  of  another,  the 
ionization  in  the  vessel  AB,  when  two  streams  enter  the  vessel, 
should  be 

Thus  the  slope  of  the  curve  should  in  this  case  be  - — ,  while  if 


slope  should  be  - 

fairly  closely  in  practice.  The  curve  (Fig.  42)  consists  of  four 
parts,  whose  slopes  are  in  the  proportion  16,  34,  46,  65,  i.e.  very 
nearly  in  the  ratio  I,  2,  3,  i. 

Experiments  were  also  made  with  very  thin  layers  of  radium 
bromide,  when,  as  we  have  seen  (Fig.  40)  a  very  different  shape  of 
curve  is  to  be  expected.  An  example  of  the  results  is  shown 
Fig.  43,  curves  I.,  II.  and  III.  Curve  I.  ia  obtained  from  radium 
bromide  which  has  been  heated  to  drive  off  the  emanation,  and 
curves  II.  and  III.  from  the  same  substance  several  days  later, 
when  the  emanation  was  again  accumulating.  The  portion  PQ, 
which  is  absent  in  the  first  curve,  is  probably  due  to  the  "  excited  " 
activity  produced  by  the  emanation.  By  careful  examination  of 
the  successive  changes  in  the  curves  after  the  radium  has  been 
heated  to  drive  off  the  emanation,  it  is  possible  to  tell  the  range 
of  the  a  rays  irom  each  of  the  different  products,  and  this  has  been 
done  to  some  extent  by  Bragg  and  Kleeman. 

It  will  be  seen  later  that  the  results  here  obtained  support  in 
a  novel  way  the  theory  of  radio-active  changes  which  has  been 
advanced  fixim  data  of  quite  a  different  character. 

The  inward  slope  of  the  curve  in  Fig.  43  due  to  the  radium 
indicates  that  the  a  particles  become  more  efficient  ionizers  as 
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their  velocity  decreases.  This  is  in  agreement  with  observations 
on  the  yS  rays.  In  some  cases  Bragg  also  observed  that  the  a 
particles  are  the  most  efficient  ionizers  just  before  they  lose  their 
power  of  ionizing  the  gas. 
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Thus  we  may  conclude  &om  these  experiments  that  the  a 
particles  from  a  simple  radio-active  substance  traverse  a  definite 
distance  in  air,  at  a  definite  pressure  and  temperature,  and  that 
the  ionization  ends  fairly  abruptly.  If  the  rays  traverse  a  sheet  of 
tnetal,  the  effective  range  of  ionization  is  diminished  by  a  distance- 
corresponding  to  pd,  where  p  is  the  density  of  the  material 
compared  with  air  and  d  its  thickness.  The  a  rays  fixim  a  thick 
layer  of  a  simple  radio-active  substance  consist  of  a  particles  of 
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different  velocities,  which  have  ranges  in  air  lying  between  0  and 
the  maximum  range.  The  ionization  of  the  particles  per  unit 
path  is  greatest  near  the  end  of  its  range,  and  decreases  somewhat 
as  we  approach  the  radiant  source.  A  complex  source  of  rays  like 
radium  gives  out  four  types  of  rays,  each  of  which  has  a  different 
but  distinct  range. 

From  this  theory  it  is  possible  to  calculate  approximately  the 
decrease  of  current  to  be  observed  when  sheets  of  metal  foil  are 
placed  over  a  large  area  of  radio-active  substance.  This  is  the  method 
that  has  been  employed  to  obtain  the  curves  of  Figs.  35  and  38. 

Suppose  a  very  thin  layer  of  simple  radio-active  matter  is 
employed  (for  example  a  bismuth  plate  covered  with  radio-tellu- 
rium or  a  metal  plate  made  active  by  exposure  to  the  presence 
of  the  thorium  or  radium  emanations)  and  that  the  ionization 
vessel  is  of  sufficient  depth  to  absorb  the  et  rays  completely. 

Let  d  be  the  thickness  of  the  metal  plate,  p  its  density 
compared  with  air.  Consider  a  point  P  close  to  the  upper  side  of 
the  plate.  The  range  of  the  particles  moving  from  a  point,  when 
the  path  makes  an  angle  $  with  the  normal  at  P,  is  a  —  pd  sec  6, 
where  a  is  the  range  in  air.     The  rays  coming  from  points  such 

that  the  paths  make  an  angle  with  the  normal  greater  than  cob~'  — 

will  thus  be  absorbed  in  the  plate.  By  integrating  over  the  circular 
area  under  the  point  P,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  total  ionization 
in  the  vessel  is  proportional  to 

I       '  2ir  sm  9  COS  0  (a-  pd  sec  6)  d0  •=  IT  {a-  pdy fa. 

The  curves  showing  the  relation  between  current  and  distance 
of  metal  traversed  should  thus  be  parabolic  with  respect  to  d. 
This  is  approximately  the  case  for  a  simple  substance  like  radio- 
teUurium.  The  curve  for  a  thick  layer  of  radium  would  be 
difficult  to  calculate  on  account  of  the  complexity  of  the  rays,  but 
we  know  trom  experiment  that  it  is  approximately  exponential 
An  account  of  some  recent  investigations  made  to  determine  the 
range  of  velocity  over  which  the  a  particle  is  able  to  ionize  the  gas 
is  given  in  Appendix  A.  The  results  there  given  strongly  support 
the  theory  of  absorption  of  the  a  rays  discussed  above. 
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The  7  OR  VERY  penetrating  Rats. 

106.  In  addition  to  the  a  luid  jS  niya,  the  three  active  Bub- 
stances,  aranium,  thorium,  and  radium,  all  give  out  a  radiation  of 
an  extraordinarily  penetrating  character.  These  7  rays  are  con- 
siderably more  penetrating  than  the  X  rays  produced  in  a  "  hard  " 
vacuum  tube.  Their  presence  can  readily  be  observed  for  an  active 
substaace  like  radium,  but  is  difficult  to  detect  for  uranium  and 
thorium  unless  a  large  quantity  of  active  material  is  used, 

Villard*,  using  the  photographic  method,  first  drew  attention 
to  the  &ct  that  radium  gave  out  these  very  penetrating  rays,  and 
found  that  they  were  non-deviaWe  by  a  magnetic  field.  This  result 
was  confirmed  by  Becquerelf. 

Using  a  few  milligrams  of  radium  bromide,  the  7  rays  can 
be  detected  in  a  dark  room  by  the  luminosity  they  excite  in 
the  mineral  willemite  or  a  screen  of  platinocyanide  of  barium. 
The  a  and  /3  raya  are  completely  absorbed  by  placing  a  thickness 
of  1  centimetre  of  lead  over  the  radium,  and  the  ray^  which  then 
pass  through  the  lead  consist  entirely  of  7  rays.  ITie  very  great 
penetrating  power  of  these  rays  is  easily  observed  by  noting  the 
slight  diminution  of  the  luminosity  of  the  screen  when  plates  of 
metal  several  centimetres  thick  are  placed  between  the  radium  and 
the  screen.  These  rays  also  produce  ionization  in  gases  and  are 
best  investigated  by  the  electrical  method,  Thfe  presence  of  the 
7  rays  &om  30  mgrs.  of  radium  bromide  can  be  observed  in  an 
electroscope  after  passing  through  30  cms.  of  iron, 

106.  Abiorptlon  of  the  7  rayi.  In  an  examination  of  the 
active  substances  by  the  electrical  method,  the  writerj  found  that 
both  uranium  and  thorium  gave  out  7  rays  in  amount  roughly 
proportional  to  their  activity.  An  electroscope  of  the  type  shown 
in  Fig.  12  was  employed.  This  was  placed  on  a  large  lead  plate 
■65  cm.  thick  the  active  substance  being  placed  in  a  closed  vessel 
beneath, 

•  Villard,  C.  Ji.  130,  pp.  1010,  117B,  1900. 

i  Beeqaerel,  C.  E.  130,  p.  1164,  1900. 

t  Rntherford,  Phyt.  Ztit.  3,  p.  617, 1903. 
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The  discbarge  due  to  the  natural  ionization  of  the  air  iu  the 
electroscope  was  first  observed.  The  additiooal  ionization  due  to 
the  active  substance  must  be  that  produced  by  rays  which  have 
passed  through  the  lead  plate  and  the  walls  of  the  electroscope. 
The  following  table  shows  that  the  discharge  due  to  these  rays 
decreases  approximately  according  to  an  exponential  law  with  the 
thickness  of  lead  traversed. 

Tfaickaess  of  lead      Bate  of  diseliBtge 


Using  100  grs.  of  uranium  and  thorium,  the  discharge  due  to 
the  rays  through  1  cm.  of  lead  was  quite  appreciable,  and  readily 
measured.     The  results  showed  that  the  amount  of  7  rays  was 


0                            ■           ■  30 

_  Thiehtesi  0/  Lead  ir 
Fig.  «. 

about  the  same  for  equal  weights  of  thorium  and  uranium  oxides. 
The  penetrating  power  was  also  about  the  same  as  for  the  radium 
rays. 
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The  writer  showed  that  the  absorption  of  the  7  rays  from 
radium  was  approximately  proportional  to  the  density  of  the 
substance  traversed.  A  more  detailed  examinatioa  of  the  abeorp- 
tion  of  these  rays  in  various  substances  has  been  recently  made 
by  McClelland*.  The  curve  (Fig.  44)  shows  the  decrease  of  the 
ionization  current  in  a  testing  vessel  due  to  the  ^  and  7  rays 
with  successive  layers  of  lead.  It  is  seen  that  the  /3  rays  are 
almost  completely  stopped  by  4  mms.  of  lead ;  the  ionization  is 
then  due  entirely  to  the  7  rays. 

In  order  to  leave  no  doubt  that  all  the  /9  rays  were  absorbed, 
the  radium  was  covered  with  a  thickness  of  8  mms.  of  lead,  and 
measurements  of  the  coefficient  of  absorption  \  were  made  for 
additional  thicknesses.     The  average  value  of  X  was  calculated 

from  the  usual  equation  .-  =>  tr^,  where   d  is  the  thickness  of 

matter  traversed.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  \,  (I) 
for  the  firot  2'5  mms.  of  matter  traversed  (after  initially  passing 
through  8  rams,  of  lead),  (II)  for  the  thickness  2-5  to  5  mms., 
(in)  for  5  to  10  mms.,  (IV)  10  to  15  mms. 

TABLE   A 


SabsUDce 

I 

U 

la 

IV 

Platinum 

;      1167 

Uercurv 

1       -726 

■661 

■638 

■493 

■941 

■563 

■480 

'440 

Zinc        

•282 

■266 

Aliimimiim 

■104 

■104 

■104 

■104 

QlaM       

1       -087 

■087 

■087 

Water     

1        -034 

■034 

■034 

■034 

In  the  above  table,  the  absorption  in  aluminium,  glass  and 
water  was  too  small  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  variation  of  X 
with  distance  traversed.  It  will  be  observed  that,  for  the  denser 
aubetances,  the  coefficient  of  absorption  decreases  with  the 
distance  through  which  the  rays  have  passed.  This  indicates 
that  the  rays  are  heterogeneous.  The  variation  of  X  is  more 
marked  in  heavy  substances. 


*  UcOkUand,  Phil.  Mag.  Jtd;  1904. 
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Table  B  gives  the  values  of  \  divided  by  density  for  the 
above  numbers.  If  the  absorption  were  directly  proportional  to 
the  density,  the  quotient  would  be  the  same  in  all  cases. 

TABLE  B. 
\  divided  by  density. 


Sabttftooe 

I 

n 

m 

IV 

Platinum 

■054 

Mercury 

■053 

■048 

■039 

■036 

Lead        

■066 

■049 

■042 

■037 

Zino        

■039 

■037 

■034 

■033 

Aluminium 

■038 

■038 

■038 

■036 

nioam 

■034 

■034 

■034 

■034 

Water     

034 

■034 

■034 

■034 

The  numbers  in  column  I  vary  considerably,  but  the  agreement 
becomes  closer  in  the  succeeding  columns,  until  in  column  IV  the 
absorption  is  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  density. 

It  is  seen  that  the  absorption  of  all  three  types  of  rays  from 
radio-active  substances  is  approximately  proportional  to  the  density 
of  the  substance  traveraed — a  relation  first  observed  by  Lenard  for 
the  cathode  raya  This  law  of  absorption  thus  holds  for  both 
positively  and  negatively  electrified  particles  projected  from  the 
radio-active  substances,  and  also  for  the  electromagnetic  pulses 
which  are  believed  to  constitute  the  7  rays ;  although  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  a.  rays,  for  example,  is  10,000  times  greater  than  for 
the  7  rays.  We  have  seen  in  section  84  that  the  value  of  the 
absorption  constant  X  for  lead  is  122  for  the  /3  rays  ftx>m  uranium. 
The  value  for  the  7  rays  fr^m  radium  varies  betwen  '64  and  '44, 
showing  that  the  7  rays  are  more  than  200  times  as  penetrating 
as  the  jd  rays. 

107.  Nature  of  the  rayi.  In  addition  to  their  great 
penetrating  power,  the  7  rays  differ  from  the  a  and  j8  rays  in  not 
being  deflected  to  an  appreciable  degree  by  a  magnetic  or 
electric  field.  In  a  strong  magnetic  field,  it  can  be  shown,  using 
the  photographic  method,  that  there  is  an  abrupt  discontinuity 
between  the  j3  and  7  lays,  for  the  former  are  bent  completely  away 
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&om  the  latter.  This  indicates  that,  aa  regards  the  action  of  a 
magnetic  field,  there  is  no  gradual  transition  of  magnetic  properties 
between  the  j3  and  7  rays.  Paschen*  has  examined  the  y  i^y^  i° 
a  very  intense  magnetic  field,  and,  fivm  the  absence  of  deflection 
of  these  rays,  has  calculated  that,  if  they  consist  of  electrified 
particles  carrying  an  ionic  charge,  and  projected  with  a  velocity 
approaching  that  of  light,  their  apparent  mass  must  be  at  least  45 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  consider  whether  the  7  rays  are 
corpuscular  in  character,  or  whether  they  are  a  type  of  electro- 
magnetic pulse  in  the  ether  similar  to  ROntgen  rays.  They  resemble 
Rijntgeo  rays  in  their  great  pf^netrating  power  and  in  their  absence 
of  deflection  in  a  magnetic  field.  Earlier  experiments  seemed  to 
indicate  an  important  difference  between  the  action  of  7  and  X 
rays.  It  is  well  known  that  ordinary  X  rays  produce  much  greater 
ionization  in  gases  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  than  in  air,  although  the  differences  in  density 
are  not  large.  For  example,  exposed  to  X  rays,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  has  six  times  the  conductivity  of  air,  while  with  7  rays 
the  conductivity  only  slightly  exceeds  that  of  air.  The  results 
obtained  by  Strutt,  in  this  connection,  have  already  been  given 
in  section  46.  It  is  there  shown  that  the  relative  conductivity  of 
gases  exposed  to  7  rays  (and  also  to  a  and  j9  rays)  is,  in  most  cases, 
nearly  proportional  to  their  relative  densities ;  but,  under  X  rays, 
the  relative  conductivity  for  some  gases  and  vapours  is  very  much 
greater  than  for  the  7  rays.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  results  obtained  by  Strutt  were  for  "  soft  X  rays,"  whose 
penetrating  power  was  very  much  less  than  that  of  the  7  rays. 
In  order  to  see  if  the  relative  conductivity  of  gases  produced  by  * 
X  rays  depended  upon  their  penetrating  power,  A.  S.  Evef  made 
some  experiments  with  a  very  "  hard  "  X  ray  bulb,  which  gave  an 
unusually  penetrating  type  of  rays. 

The  results  of  the   measurements  are   shown  in  the   table 
below,  where  the  conductivity  for  each  type  of  rays  is  expressed 
relative  to  air  as  unity.     The  results  obtained  for  "  soft "  X  rays 
by  Strutt  and  by  Eve  for  7  rays  are  added  f(Mr  comparison. 
*  PMoben,  Phj/i.  Zeit.  S,  No.  18,  p.  S6S,  1904. 
t  A.  8.  Bve,  PtUl.  Uag.  No*.  1904. 
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It  is  seen  that  the  hard  rays  show  a  much  closer  agreement 
thim  the  aoft  ray^  with  the  density  law  found  for  the  7  rays.  The 
high  values  previously  obtained  for  the  vapours  of  chloroform  and 

Relative  conductivilies  of  gases. 


Qui 

y  r»y. 

■19 

Deoritj 

Xra^B 

Xra^B 
■42 

fydwg^'      

■07 

■11 

Sulphuretted  Hvdrogen 

1-S 

6 

■9 

1-28 

4-3 

3S 

4^8 

Methyl  Iodide 

6-0 

72 

13^B 

6-6 

Carbon  Tetrachloride... 

5-3 

46 

4-9 

S'2 

carbon  tetrachloride  are  greatly  reduced,  and  are  very  nearly  the  same 
as  for  the  ly  rays.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vapour  of  methyl  iodide 
is  an  exception,  and  still  shows  a  high  conductivity.  The  7  rays 
were,  however,  forty  times  as  penetrating  as  the  hard  X  rays,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  value  of  methyl  iodide  would  be  reduced 
with  still  more  penetrating  X  rays. 

The  hard  X  rays  were  found  to  give  far  more  secondary 
radiation  than  the  7  rays,  but  this  effect  is  probably  also  a 
function  of  the  penetrating  power  of  the  primary  rays.  It  will  be 
seen  later  (section  112)  that  7  rays  give  rise  to  a  secondary 
radiation  of  the  j8  ray  type.  This  has  also  been  observed  for 
the  X  rays. 

Considering  the  experimental  evidence  as  a  whole,  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  very  marked  similarity  between  the  properties 
of  7  and  X  rays.  The  view  that  the  7  rays  are  a  type  of  very 
•  penetrating  X  rays,  also  receives  support  from  theoretical  con- 
siderations. We  have  seen  (section  52)  that  the  X  rays  are 
believed  to  be  electromagnetic  pulses,  akin  in  some  respects  to 
short  light  waves,  which  are  set  up  by  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the 
cathode  ray  particles.  Conversely,  it  is  also  to  be  expected  that 
X  rays  will  be  produced  at  the  sudden  starting,  as  well  as 
at  the  sudden  stopping,  of  electrons.  Since  most  of  the  ^ 
particles  from  radium  are  ejected  from  the  radium  atom  with 
velocities  much  greater  than  the  cathode  particles  in  a  vacuum 
tube,  X  rays  of  a  very  penetrating  character  will  arise.      But 
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the  strongest  argumeDt  in  support  of  this  view  is  derived  from 
an  examination  of  the  origin  and  connection  of  the  ^  and  y  r&ys 
fix)m  radio-active  substances.  It  will  be  shown  later  that  the 
a  ray  activity  observed  in  radium  arises  from  several  disintegration 
products,  stored  up  in  the  radium,  while  the  0  and  7  rays  arise 
only  from  one  of  these  products  named  radium  C.  It  is  found, 
too,  that  the  activity  measured  by  the  7  lays  is  always  proportional 
to  the  activity  measured  by  the  /3  rays,  although  by  separation  of 
the  products  the  activity  of  the  lattier  may  be  made  to  undergo 
great  variations  in  value. 

Thus  the  intensity  of  the  7  rays  is  always  proportional  to  the 
rate  of  expulsion  of  j8  particles,  and  this  result  indicates  that  there 
is  a  close  connection  between  the  y3  and  7  rays.  Such  a  result  is 
to  be  expected  if  the  j9  particle  is  the  parent  of  the  7  ray,  for  the 
expulsion  of  each  electron  from  radium  will  give  rise  to  a  narrow 
spherical  pulse  travelling  from  the  point  of  disturbance  with  the 
velocity  of  light. 

108.  There  is  another  possible  hypothesis  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  these  rays.  It  has  been  shown  (sections  48  and  82)  that 
the  apparent  mass  of  an  electron  increases  as  the  speed  of  light 
is  approached;  theoretically  it  should  be  very  great  when  the 
velocity  of  the  electron  is  exceedingly  close  to  the  velocity  of 
light.  In  such  a  case,  a  moving  electron  would  he  difficult  to 
deflect  by  a  magnetic  or  electric  field. 

The  view  that  the  7  rays  are  electrons  carrying  a  negative 
charge  and  moving  with  a  velocity  nearly  equal  to  that  of  light 
has  recently  been  advocated  by  Paechen*.  He  concluded  from 
experiment  that  the  7  rays  like  the  ff  rays  carried  a  negative 
charge.  We  have  seen  (section  85)  that  Seitz  also  observed  that 
a  small  negative  charge  was  communicated  to  bodies  on  which  the 
7  rays  impinged,  but  the  magnitude  of  this  charge  was  much 
smaller  than  that  observed  by  Faschen.  I  do  not  think  that 
much  weight  can  be  attached  to  observations  that  a  small  positive 
or  negative  charge  is  communicated  to  bodies  on  which  the  7  rays 
fell,  for  it  will  be  shown  later  that  a  strong  secondary  radiation, 

'  PMohen,  Anml.  i.  Phytik,  14,  p.  Ill,  1904 ;  11,  2,  p.  S8»,  1904,  Pkji$. 
Ztit.  5.  No.  IB,  p.  563,  1901. 
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consisting  in  part  of  electrons,  is  set  up  during  the  passage  of  the 
f  rays  through  matter.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  small 
charge  observed  is  not  a  direct  result  of  the  charge  carried  by 
the  7  raye,  but  is  an  indirect  effect  due  to  the  secondary  radiations 
emitted  from  the  surface  of  bodies.  There  ia  no  doubt  that  a 
thick  lead  vessel,  completely  enclosing  a  quantity  of  radium, 
acquires  a  small  positive  charge,  but  this  result  would  follow 
whether  the  7  rays  cany  a  charge  or  not,  since  the  secondary 
radiations  from  the  lead  surface  consist  of  projected  particles 
which  carry  with  them  a  negative  chaige. 

On  this  corpTiscular  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  7  rays,  each 
electron  must  have  a  large  apparent  mass,  or  otherwise  it  would  be 
appreciably  deflected  by  an  intense  magnetic  field.  The  energy  of 
motion  of  the  electron  must,  in  consequence,  be  very  great,  and,  if 
the  number  of  the  electrons  constituting  the  7  rays  is  of  the  same 
order  of  magnitude  as  the  number  of  the  y3  particles,  a  large 
heating  effect  is  to  be  expected  when  the  7  rays  are  stopped  in 
matter.  Faschen*  made  some  experiments  on  the  heat  emission 
of  radium  due  to  the  7  rays ;  he  concluded  that  the  7  rays  were 
responsible  for  more  than  half  of  the  total  heat  emission  of  radium 
and  carried  away  energy  at  the  rate  oT  over  100  gram  calories  per 
hour  per  gram  of  radium.  This  result  was  not  confirmed  by  later 
experiments  of  Rutherford  uid  Bameaf,  who  found  that  the  heating 
eSect  of  the  7  rays  could  not  be  more  than  a  few  per  cent,  of  the 
total  heat  emission  of  radium.  These  results  will  be  considered 
later  in  chapter  XII. 

The  weight  of  evidence,  both  experimental  and  theoretical,  at 
present  supports  the  view  that  the  7  rays  are  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  X  rays  but  of  a  more  penetrating  type.  The  theory  that 
the  X  rays  consist  of  non-periodic  pulses  in  the  ether,  set  up  when 
the  motion  of  electrons  is  arrested,  has  found  most  favour,  although 
it  is  difficult  to  provide  experimental  tests  to  decide  definitely  the 
question.  The  strongest  evidence  in  support  of  the  wave  nature 
of  the  X  rays  is  derived  fiom  the  experimenta  of  BarklaJ,  who 
found  that  the  amount  of  secondary  radiation  set  up  by  the  X  rays 

*  PftEcbeit,  Pftyi.  ZtH.  5,  Ho.  IB,  p.  563,  19M. 

t  Batherford  and  Buuea,  PUl.  Mag.  May  1905.    Nature,  p.  151,  Dee.  IS,  1004. 

*  Bufcla,  Natwt,  Mueh  IT,  19U. 
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OD  striking  a  metallic  snr&ce  depended  on  the  orientation  of  the 
X  ray  bulb.  The  rays  thus  showed  evidence  of  a  one-sidedness  or 
polarization  which  is  only  to  be  expected  if  the  rays  consist  of 
a  wave  motion  in  the  ether. 


PART    V. 
Secondary  Rats. 

109.  Production  of  100004017  ray*.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  Rontgen  rays,  when  they  impinge  on  solid  obstacles, 
produce  secondary  rays  of  much  leas  penetrating  power  than  the 
incident  rays.  This  was  first  shown  by  Perrin  and  has  been, 
investigated  in  detail  by  Sagnac,  Langevin,  Townsend  and  others. 
Thos  it  is  not  surprising  that  similar  phenomena  should  be 
observed  for  the  radiation  from  radio-active  substances.  By 
means  of  the  photographic  method,  Becquerel*  has  made  a  close 
study  of  the  secondary  radiations  produced  by  radio-active  sub- 
stances. In  his  earliest  observations,  he  noticed  that  radiographs 
of  metallic  objects  were  always  surrounded  by  a  diffuse  border. 
This  efifect  is  due  to  the  secondary  rays  set  up  by  the  incident 
rays  at  the  surfece  of  the  screen. 

The  secondary  rays  produced  by  the  a.  rays  are  very  feeble. 
They  are  best  shown  by  polonium,  which  gives  out  only  a  rays, 
so  that  the  results  are  not  complicated  by  the  action  of  the 
/?  rays.  Strong  secondary  rays  are  set  up  at  the  point  of 
impact  of  the  ^  or  cathodic  rays.  Becquerel  found  that  the 
magnitude  of  this  action  depended  greatly  on  the  velocity  of 
the  rays.  The  rays  of  lowest  velocity  gave  the  most  intense 
secondary  action,  while  the  penetrating  rays  gave,  in  comparison, 
scarcely  any  secondary  effect.  In  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
this  secondary  radiation,  the  photographic  impression  of  a  screen 
pierced  with  holes  is  not  clear  and  distinct.  In  each  -case  there  is 
a  double  photographic  impression,  due  to  the  primary  rays  and  the 
secondary  rays  set  up  by  them. 

These  secondary  rays  are  deviable  by  a  magnetic  field,  and  in 
tiim  produce  tertiary  rays  and  so  on.  The  secondary  rays  are  in  all 
cases  more  readily  deviated  and  absorbed  than  the  primary  rays, 

■  BMqMMl,  O.R.  133,  pp.  871,  TS4,  1386.    1901. 
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from  which  they  arise.  The  veiy  peDetrating  7  raya  give  rise  to 
secondary  rays,  which  cause  intense  action  on  the  photographic 
plate.  When  some  radium  was  placed  in  a  cavity  inside  a  deep 
lead  block,  rectangular  in  shape,  besides  the  impression  due  to  the 
direct  rays  through  the  lead,  Becquerel  observed  that  there  was 
also  a  strong  impression  due  to  the  secondary  rays  emitted  &om 
the  surface  of  the  lead.  The  action  of  these  secondary  rays  on 
the  plate  is  so  strong  that  the  effect  on  the  plate  is,  in  many  cases, 
increased  by  adding  a  metal  screen  between  the  active  material 
and  the  plate. 

The  comparative  photographic  action  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  rays  caimot  be  taken  as  a  relative  measure  of  the 
intensity  of  their  radiations.  For  example,  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  energy  of  the  ^  rays  is  in  general  absorbed  in  the  sensitive 
film.  Since  the  secondary  rays  are  far  more  easily  absorbed  than 
the  primary  rays,  a  &r  greater  proportion  of  their  energy  is  ex- 
pended in  producing  photographic  action  than  in  the  case  of  the 
primary  rays.  It  is  thus  not  surprising  that  the  secondary  rays 
set  up  by  the  ^  and  7  rays  may  in  some  cases  produce  a  photo- 
graphic impression  comparable  with,  if  not  greater  than,  the  effect 
of  the  incident  rays. 

On  account  of  these  secondary  raya,  radiographs  produced  by 
the  f8  rays  of  radium  in  general  show  a  diffuse  border  round  the 
shadow  of  the  object.  For  this  reason  radiographs  of  this  kind 
lack  the  sharpness  of  outline  of  X  ray  photographs. 

110.     Secondary     radiation     produced     by     a.     ray*. 

Mme  Curie*  has  shown  by  th«  electric  method  that  the  a  rays 
of  polonium  produce  secondary  rays.  The  method  adopted  was  to 
compare  the  ionization  current  between  two  parallel  plates,  when 
two  screens  of  different  material,  placed  over  the  polonium,  were 
interchanged. 

These  results  show  that  the  a  rays  of  polonium  are  modified  in 
passing  through  matter,  and  that  the  amount  of  secondary  rays  set 
up  varies  with  screens  of  different  material.  Mme  Curie,  using  the 
same  method,  was  unable  to  observe  any  such  effect  for  the  /9  rays 
of  radium.     The  production  of  secondary  rays  by  the  ff  rays  of 

*  Ume  Curie,  TMie  prCtnUe  i  la  Faculti  da  Seiencu,  Paris  190S,  p.  85. 
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radium  is,  however,  readily  showD  by  the  photographic  method. 
We  have  already  seen  (section  93)  that  very  low  velocity  electrons 
accompany  the  a  rays  from  radium  or  radio-tellurium  spread  on  a 


Screeas  employe 

^   'X^ 

CurwHt 
obserred 

17-9 

Aluminium 
Cardboard 

..     1      0-01 
..     1      0-005 

CBTdboard 
Aluminium 

..     '      0-005 
..     '      0-01 

6-7 

Aluminium 
Tin 

..     1      O'Ol 
1      0006 

160 

Aluminium 

..     '      0-008 
0-01 

126 

Tin 
Cardboard 

..     1      0-005 
..     [      O-006 

13-9 

Tin 

..     1      0-005 
..     1      0-005 

4-4 

metal  plate.  These  electrons  are  probably  liberated  when  the 
a  rays  escape  from  or  impinge  upon  matter,  and  the  number 
emitted  depends  upon  the  kind  of  matter  used  as  a  screen.  The 
differences  shown  in  the  above  table  when  the  screens  were  inter- 
changed are  explained  simply  in  this  way. 


111.  Secondary  rays  produced 


and  7  rayi.     An 


examination  of   the    amount    and    character  of   the   secondary 
radiation   emitted  by   various  substances,  when  exposed  to  the 
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/3  and  7  rays  of  radium,  has  recently  been  made  by  A.  S.  Eve*. 
The  general  experimental  method  employed  is  shown  in  Fig.  45. 

The  electroscope  (Fig.  45)  was  placed  behind  a  lead  screen 
4'5  cms.  thick,  which  stopped  all  the  ^  rays  and  absorbed  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  7  rays  from  the  radium  tube  placed  at  R. 
On  bringing  near  a  plate  of  matter  M,  the  primaiy  rays  fell  upon 
it  and  some  of  the  secondary  rays,  emitted  in  all  directions,  passed 
into  the  side  of  the  electroscope,  which  was  covered  with  aluminium 
foil  of  thickness  '05  mm.  Before  the  plate  M  was  placed  in  position 
the  rate  of  discharge  of  the  electroscope  was  due  to  the  natural  leak 
and  the  7  rays  &om  R,  and  the  secondary  radiation  &om  the  air. 
On  bringing  the  radiator  M  into  position,  the  rate  of  discharge 
was  much  increased,  and  the  difference  between  the  rate  of 
movement  of  the  gold-leaf  in  the  two  cases  was  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  amount  of  secondary  rays  from  M.  The  absorption 
of  the  secondary  raj's  was  tested  by  placing  an  aluminium  plate 
'85  mm.  thick  before  the  face  of  the  electroscope. 

The  secondary  rays  were  found  to  be  feirly  homogeneous,  for 
the  intensity  fell  ofif  according  to  an  exponential  law  with  the 
distance  traversed.     The  value  of  the  absorption  constant  X  was 

determined  from  the  usual  equation  -j  =  e~*^,  where  d  is  the 
thickness  of  the  screen.  The  table  given  below  shows  the  results 
obtained  when  thick  plates  of  different  substances  of  the  same 
dimensions  were  placed  in  a  definite  position  at  M.  The  secondary 
radiation  from  fluids  was  obtained  by  a  slight  alteration  of  the 
experimental  arrangements. 

Thirty  milligrammes  of  radium  bromide  were  used,  and  the 
results  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  number  of  scale  divisions 
passed  over  per  second  by  the  gold-leaf. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  amount  of  secondary  radiation 
follows  in  most   cases   the   same  order  as  the  densities,  and  is 

_,         ,         -  secondary  radiation   . 
greatest  for  mercury,     ihe  value  or  T      t- ^  '"''' 

a  constant,  but  varies  considerably,  being  greatest  for  light 
substances.  The  absorption  constant  of  the  secondary  rays 
from  different  radiators  is  not  very  different,  with  the  exception 

■  A.  B.  Etb,  Phil.  Mag.  Dae.  1904. 
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of  substanceB  such  as  granite,  brick,  and  cement,  which  give  ont 
secondary  rays  of  nearly  twice  the  penetrating  power  of  other 
substances. 

j8  and  7  raya. 


lUdiatoi 

Dendty 

BadiatioD 

Sac.  Bad. 
Density 

Alaminiam 
■088  om.    1 

X          1 

Mercury 

13-6 

147 

lO'S 

Lead        

11-4 

141 

12-4 

18-5 

Copper    

8-8 

79 

9^0 

SO 

Bnm       

8-4 

81 

g-6 

21 

Iron  (wrought)  ... 

7-8 

75 

9-6 

SO 

Tin          .T        ... 

7-4 

73 

9.9 

80-3 

Zinc        

7-0 

79 

11-3 

Granite 

2-7 

64 

20-0 

12-4 

Slate        

2-fl 

63 

20-4 

12-1 

S-6 

42 

16-1 

24 

Olaas       

2-B 

44 

17-6 

24 

Cement 

2-4 

47 

1»^6 

13  0 

Brick       

2-2 

49 

22-3 

13-0 

Ebonite 

11 

32 

29^1 

26 

Water      

1-0 

24 

24-0 

21 

loe           

■92 

se 

28  8 

Paraffin  solid     ... 

•9 

17 

18-8 

21 

u^r  ::: 

■86 

16 

18^8 

■66 

214 

38-2 

23 

Paper      

Millboard 

■4? 

21^0 

62 

28 

■4? 

19-4 

43 

806 

Papier-niAchi     ... 

81-9 

■36 

20-7 

57 

22 

Pino        

■35 

21-8 

62 

21 

X  raj  acreen 

7B-B 

... 

236 

The  secondary  radiation  not  only  comes  &om  the  sur&ce  of 
the  radiator  but  from  a  considerable  depth.  The  amount  of 
secondary  raya  increases  with  the  thickness  of  the  radiator, 
and,  in  the  case  of  glass  and  aluminium,  reaches  a  practical 
maximum  for  a  plate  about  3  mms.  thick. 

In  the  above  table,  the  secondary  radiation  arises  from  both 
the  j8  rays  and  7  rays  together.  When  the  ^  rays  were  cut  off  by 
a  layer  of  lead  6-3  mms.  thick,  placed  between  the  radium  and  the 
radiator,  the  effect  on  the  electroscope  was  reduced  to  less  than 
20  per  cent,  of  its  former  value,  showing  that  the  fi  rays  supplied 
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more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  secondary  radiation.  The  following 
table  shows  the  relative  amount  of  secondary  raja  from  different 
substances  when  exposed  to  fi  and  7  rays  together  and  to  7  rays 
alone.  The  amount  from  lead  in  each  case  is  taken  as  a  standard 
and  equal  to  100.  The  amount  of  secondary  radiation  found  by 
Townsend  from  soft  X  rays  is  added  for  comparison. 

Secondary  Radiations. 


Badiator 

1  |9  and  7  rays 

yiAjt 

Bdntgeo 

i    Lead 

100 

100 

100 

1    Copper 

57 

61 

291 

1           68 

59 

263 

Zinc 

1           "' 

'          30 

30 

2S           1 

31 

31 

1     ParafBn 

'           12 

20 

125 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  relative  amounts  are  about  the 
same  for  the  7  rays  alone  as  for  the  j3  and  7  rays  together.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  secondary  radiation  set  up  by 
X  rays  is  very  different,  lead  for  example  giving  much  less  than 
brass  or  copper.  The  secondary  rays  from  the  7  rays  alone  are 
slightly  less  penetrating  than  for  the  ^  and  7  rays  together,  hut 
are  fer  more  penetrating  than  the  secondaiy  radiation  from  the 
X  rays  examined  by  Townsend. 

The  amount  of  secondary  radiation  set  up  by  the  /3  and  7  rays 
is  mainly  independent  of  the  state  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  radiator. 
About  the  same  amount  is  obtained  from  iron  as  from  iron  filings ; 
from  liquid  as  firom  solid  paraffin ;  and  from  ice  as  from  water  *. 

Becquerel  has  shown  that  the  secondary  rays  set  up  by 
the  ^  rays  are  deflected  by  a.  nmgnet  and  consist  of  negatively 
*  In  a  recent  paper  {Phil.  Mag.  Feb.  1905),  MoGlelland  :haa,  in  tbe  main, 
confirmed  tbe  e^iperimental  leaulta  obtained  b;  Etc.  An  electrometer  was  used 
instead  of  an  electroscope.  He  finds,  in  addition,  that  the  amount  of  seoondarj 
radiation  dependB  on  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  primary  rays,  and  is  greateet  for 
an  angle  of  45".  In  a  letter  to  Nature  (Feb.  3S,  p.  390, 190S),  he  states  that  more 
recent  eiperimenta  have  shown  that  the  amount  of  eeoondary  radiation  from 
ditFerent  subatanceg  is  a  fanctioQ  of  their  atomic  weights  rather  than  of  their 
densities.  In  CTsry  case  examined,  the  amount  of  seoondaiy  radiation  L 
with  tbe  atomic  weight,  but  is  not  proportional  to  it. 
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chained  particles  (electrone).  It  hae  been  pointed  out  in  section 
52  that  the  cathode  rays  are  diffusely  reflected  from  the  metal 
on  which  they  &11.  These  secondary  rayB  consist  in  part  of 
electrons  moving  with  about  the  same  velocity  as  the  primary,  and 
in  part  of  some  electrons  with  a  much  slower  speed.  The  secondary 
rays  set  up  by  the  j3  rays  of  radium  have  on  an  avera^  less 
penetrating  power  than  the  primary  rays,  and  consequently  less 
velocity  than  the  primary  rays.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
/S  rays  from  radium  are  very  complex,  and  consist  of  electrons 
projected  with  a  considerable  range  of  velocities.  The  secondary 
rays  are,  on  an  average,  certainly  more  penetrating  than  the  most 
easily  absorbed  fi  rays  emitted  from  radium,  and  probably  move 
with  a  velocity  of  about  half  that  of  light. 

It  is  still  uncertain  whether  the  secondary  rays  are  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  primary  rays  on  matter,  or  whether 
they  consist  of  a  portion  of  the  primary  rays  whose  direction 
of  motion  has  been  deflected  in  their  passage  through  matter,  so 
that  they  emerge  again  with  diminished  velocity  from  the  sur&ce. 

112.    Magnetlo  defl«otliMi  of  Moondary  ray*  teom.  y  rayi. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  secondary  rays  set  up  by  the  7  rays 
alone  are  very  similar  in  character  to  those  caused  by  the  j9  rays. 
This  result  was  still  fiirther  confirmed  by  Eve,  who  showed  that 
the  secondary  rays  produced  by  the  7  rays  are  readily  deflected 
by  a  magnetic  field.  The  experimental  arrangement  is  shown  in 
Fig.  46. 

A  small  electroscope  was  mounted  on  one  side  of  a  lead 
platform  1*2  cms.  thick,  which  rested  on  a  lead  cylinder  10  cms. 
high  and  10  cms.  in  diameter.  The  radium  was  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  hole  reaching  to  the  centre  of  the  cylinder. 

On  applying  a  strong  magnetic  field,  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  so  as  to  bend  the  secondary  rays  from  the 
platform  towards  the  electroscope,  the  rate  of  discharge  was  much 
increased.  On  reversing  the  field,  the  effect  was  much  diminished. 
Since  the  7  rays  are  not  themselves  deflected  by  a  magnetic  field, 
this  result  shows  that  the  secondary  radiation  ia  quite  different  in 
character  from  tne  primary  rays,  and  consists  of  electrons  projected 
with  a  velocity  (deduced  from  the  penetrating  power)  of  about  half 
B.  R.-A.  13 
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the  velocity  of  light.      We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the 
emiasioD  of  electrons  from  a  substance  traversed  by  the  rays  will 
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Fig.  U. 

account  sufficiently  well  for  the  chai^  observed  by  Paschen, 
without  the  neceseity  of  assuming  that  the  7  rays  cany  a  negative 
charge  of  electricity. 

The  secondary  radiation  set  up  by  Rj^ntgen  rays,  like  that  due 
to  the  8  and  7  rays,  consists  in  part  of  electrons  projected  with 
considerable  velocity.  These  three  types  of  rays  seem  about  equally 
efficient  in  causing  the  expulsion  of  electrons  from  the  substance 
through  which  they  pass.  We  have  seen  that  the  X  and  7  rays 
are,  in  all  probability,  electromagnetic  pulses  set  up  by  the  sudden 
starting  or  stopping  of  electrons,  and,  since  these  rays  in  turn  cause 
the  removal  of  electrons,  the  process  appears  to  be  reversible.  Since 
the  /3  rays  pass  through  some  thickness  of  matter  before  their  energy 
of  motion  is  arrested,  theory  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  a  type  of 
soft  X  rays  should  be  generated  in  the  absorbing  matter. 
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113.  Oomparlion  of  the  lonlsatlon  produced  hy  the  a 
and  /9  rsya.  With  unscreened  active  material  the  ionization 
produced  between  two  parallel  plates,  placed  as  in  Fig.  17,  is  mainly 
due  to  the  a  rays.  On  account  of  the  slight  penetrating  power  of 
the  a  rays,  the  current  due  to  them  practically  reaches  a  maximum 
with  a  smal)  thickness  of  radio-active  material.  The  following 
saturation  currents  were  observed*  for  different  thicknesses  of 
uranium  oride  between  parallel  plates  sufBciently  far  apart  for  all 
the  a  rays  to  be  absorbed  in  the  gas  between  them. 

Surface  of  uranium  oxide  38  eg.  cms. 


Weight  of  nmninm  oiide 

SatnratioD  onrrent 

in  wnperw  per  «q.  am. 

ot  garfaoe 

1 

■0036 
•0096 
•0189 
■0350 
■0956 

1-7x10-" 
3-2  X  10-" 
4'OxlO-" 
4-4xlO-« 

4-7x10-" 

■ 

The  current  reached  about  half  its  maximum  value  for  a 
weight  of  oxide  '0055  gr.  per  sq.  cm.  If  the  a  raya  are  cut  off 
by  a  metallic  screen,  the  ionization  ia  then  mainly  due  to  the 
0  rays,  since  the  ionization  produced  by  the  7  rays  is  small  in 
comparison.  For  the  y9  rays  from  uranium  oxide  it  has  been 
shown  (section  86)  that  the  current  reaches  half  its  maximum 
value  for  a  thickness  of  Oil  gr.  per  sq.  cm. 

Meyer  and  Schweidlerf  have  found  that  the  radiation  &om 
a  water  solution  of  uranium  nitrate  is  very  nearly  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  uranium  present  in  the  solution. 

On  account  of  the  difference  in  the  penetrating  power  of  the  a 
and  fi  rays,  the  ratio  of  the  ionization  currents  produced  by  them 


*  Batberford  and  HeClang,  Phil.  Tram.  A.  p.  26,  1901. 
t  Merer  and  Bchweidler,  Wien  Ber.  US,  Julj,  1904. 
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depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  radio-active  layer  under  examina- 
tion. The  following  compai^tive  values  of  the  current  due  to  the 
a  and  yS  rays  were  obtained  for  very  thin  layers  of  active  matter  •,  A 
weight  of  1/10  gramme  of  fine  powder,  consisting  of  uranium  oxide, 
thorium  oxide,  or  radium  chloride  of  activity  2000,  was  spread  as 
uniformly  as  possible  over  an  area  of  80  sq.  cms.  The  saturation 
current  was  observed  between  parallel  plates  5'7  cms.  apart.  This 
distance  was  sufficient  to  absorb  most  of  the  a  rays  from  the  active 
substances.  A  layer  of  aluminium  "009  cm.  thick  absorbed  all 
the  a  rays. 


1 
1 

CnrrentdM 

toanyB 

Cnrrent  due 

Ratio  of  onneota 

Uraiuum    ... 

Thorium     ... 
,     Radiom 

1 
2CI00 

1 

■87 

1350 

■0074 
■0020 
■0033 

In  the  above  table  the  saturatiou  current  due  to  the  a  and 
^  rays  of  uranium  is,  in  each  case,  taken  as  unity.  The  third 
column  gives  the  ratio  of  the  currents  observed  for  equal  weights 
of  substance.  The  results  are  only  approximate  in  character,  for 
the  ionization  due  to  a  given  weight  of  substance  depends  on  its 
fineness  of  division.  In  all  cases,  the  current  due  to  the  /9  rajra  is 
small  compared  with  that  due  to  the  a  rays,  being  greatest  for 
uranium  and  least  for  thorium.    As  the  thickness  of  layer  increases, 

the  ratio  of  currents  —  steadily  increases  to  a  constant  value. 


114  ComparUon  of  the  energy  radiated  by  the  a  and 
/3  r^v.  It  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  measure  directly 
the  energy  of  the  a  and  ;3  rays.  A  comparison  of  the  energy 
radiated  in  the  two  forms  of  rays  can,  however,  be  made  indirectly 
by  two  distinct  methods. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  same  amount  of  energy  is  required  to 

produce  an  ion  by  either  the  a  or  the  j8  ray,  and  that  the  same 

proportion  of  the  total  energy  is  used  up  in  producing  ions,  an 

approximate  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  ratio  of  the  energy 

*  Bntherford  and  Oner,  Phil.  Mag.  S«p(.  1903. 
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radiated  by  the  a  and  /9  rays  by  measuring  the  ratio  of  the  total 
number  of  ions  produced  by  them.  If  X  is  the  coefficient  of 
absorption  of  the  /3  rays  in  air,  the  rate  of  production  of  ions 
per  unit  volume  at  a  distance  te  from  the  source  is  q^~*^  where  q, 
is  the  rate  of  ionization  at  the  source. 

The  total  number  of  ions  produced  by  complete  absorption  of 
the  rays  is 

I     q^^dx  =  ^. 

Now  X  is  difficult  to  measure  experimentally  for  air,  but  an 
approximate  estimate  can  be  made  of  its  value  from  the  known 
fact  that  the  absorption  of  j8  rays  is  approximately  proportional  to 
the  density  of  any  given  Bubstance. 

For  ff  rays  from  uranium  the  value  of  X  for  aluminium  is  about 
14,  and  X  divided  by  the  density  is  5'4.  Taking  the  density  of  air 
as  "0012,  we  find  that  for  air 

X  -  0065. 

The  total  number  of  ions  produced  in  air  is  thus  154^,  when 
the  rays  are  completely  absorbed. 

Now  from  the  above  table  the  ionization  due  to  the  fi  rays 
is  -0074  of  that  produced  by  a  rays,  when  the  /3  rays  passed 
through  a  distance  of  5'7  cms.  of  air. 

Thus  we  have  approximately 

Total  number  of  ions  produced  by  0  rays  _  "0074     i  j- *  _  n.aei 
Total  number  of  ions  produced  by  a  rays       57 

Therefore  about  1/6  of  the  total  energy  radiated  into  air  by  a 
thin  layer  of  uranium  is  carried  by  the  ^  rays  or  electrons.  The 
ratio  for  thorium  is  about  1/22  and  for  ludium  about  1/14,  assum- 
ing the  rays  to  have  about  the  same  average  value  of  X. 

This  calculation  takes  into  account  only  the  energy  which  is 
radiated  out  into  the  surrounding  gas ;  but  on  account  of  the  ease 
with  which  the  a  rays  are  absorbed,  even  with  a  thin  layer,  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  radiation  is  absorbed  by  the  radio-acUve 
gubstance  itself.  This  is  seen  to  be  the  case  when  it  is  recalled 
that  the  a  radiation  of  thorium  or  radium  is  reduced  to  half 
value  after  passing  through  a  thickness  of  about  00006  cm.  of 
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aluminium.  Taking  into  consideration  the  great  density  of  the 
radio-activ^  subatances,  it  ia  probable  that  most  of  the  radiation 
which  escapes  into  the  air  is  due  to  a  thin  skin  of  the  powder  not 
much  more  than  '0001  cm.  in  thickness. 

An  estimate,  however,  of  the  relative  rate  of  emiseion  of 
energy  by  the  a  and  ff  rays  from  a  thick  layer  of  material  can  be 
made  in  the  following  way : — For  simplicity  suppose  a  thick  layer 
of  radio-active  substance  spread  uniformly  over  a  \xrge  plane  area. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  radiations  are  emitted 
uniformly  from  each  portion  of  the  mass ;  consequently,  the 
radiation,  which  produces  the  ionizing  action  in  the  gas  above 
the  radio-active  layer,  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the  radiation  which 
reaches  the  surfoce  of  the  layer. 

Let  X,  be  the  average  coefiGcient  of  absorption  of  the  a  rays  in 
the  radio-active  substance  itself  and  <r  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
substance.  Let  E^  be  the  total  energy  radiated  per  sec.  per  unit 
mass  of  the  substance  when  the  absorption  of  the  rays  in  the 
substance  itself  is  disregarded.  The  energy  per  sec  radiated  to 
the  upper  sur&ce  by  a  thickness  c£a;  of  a  layer  of  unit  area  at  a 
distance  x  from  the  sur&ce  is  given  by 

i^,o-e"*t'(ir. 

The  total  energy  W,  per  unit  area  radiated  to  the  sur&ce  per 
sec  by  a  thickness  d  is  given  by 


^'  =  *// 


2X, 
if  \d  is  laige. 

In  a  similar  way  it  may  be  shown  that  the  energy  IT*  of  the 
^rays  reaching  the  surfece  is  given  by  Wf=  -^r-  where  E^  and  X, 

are  the  values  for  the  ff  rays  corresponding  to  Ei  and  X,  for  the 
a  rays.     Thus  it  follows  that 

g.  ^X.W.. 

El     XiTT,' 
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\i  and  Xa  are  difficult  to  determine  directly  For  the  radio-active 
substance  itself,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  ratio  Xi/Vis  not  very 
different  from  the  ratio  for  the  absorption  coefficieuta  for  another 
sabetance  like  aluminium.  This  follows  from  the  general  result 
that  the  absorption  of  both  a  and  j3  rays  is  proportional  to  the 
density  of  the  substance;  for  it  has  already  been  shown  in  the 
case  of  the  /3  rays  from  uranium, that  the  absorption  of  the  rays  in 
the  radio-active  material  is  about  the  same  as  for  non-radio-active 
matter  of  the  same  density. 

With  a  thick  layer  of  uranium  oxide  spread  over  an  area  of 
22  sq.  cms.,  it  was  found  that  the  saturation  current  between 
parallel  plates  61  cms.  apart,  due  to  the  a  rays,  was  12*7  timee 
as  great  as  the  current  due  to  the  /S  rays.  Since  the  a  rays  were 
entirely  absorbed  between  the  plates  and  the  total  ionization 
produced  by  the  0  rays  is  154  times  the  value  at  the  surface  of  the 
plates, 

Wi  __  total  number  of  ions  due  to  a  rays 
Wt     total  number  of  ions  due  to  y3  rays 

=  — TFT —  =  0'5  approximately. 

Now  the  value  of  \i  for  aluminium  is  2740  and  of  >,  for  the 
same  metal  14,  thus 

W  =     Tp-'  =  1*^  approximately. 

This  shows  that  the  energy  radiated  from  a  thick  layer  of 
material  by  the  /3  rays  is  only  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  energy 
radiated  in  the  form  of  a  rays. 

This  estimate  is  confirmed  by  calculations  baaed  on  indepen- 
dent data.  Let  m,,  m,  be  the  masses  of  the  a  and  ^  particles 
respectively  and  Vj,  v,  their  velocities. 

Energy  of  one  a  particle  _  WiVi*  _  e    ' 
Energy  of  one  ^  particle     m^v^     m,    , ' 
e    * 
Now  it  has  been  shown  that  for  the  a  raya  of  radium 
i»,  =  2-5xlO», 
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The  velocity  of  the  yS  rays  ot  radium  varies  between  wide 
limits.     Taking  for  an  aven^  value 


—  -  1-8  X  ICP, 
m, 

it  follows  that  the  energy  of  the  a  particle  from  radium  is  almost 
83  times  the  energy  of  the  j9  particle.  If  equal  numbera  of  a  and 
j3  particles  are  projected  per  second,  the  total  energy  radiated  in 
the  form  of  a  rays  is  about  83  times  the  amount  in  the  form  of 
^rays.  2.53 

Evidence  will  be  given  later  (section  Mfi-)  to  show  that 
the  number  of  a  particles  projected  is  probably  four  times  the 
number  of  0  particles ;  so  that  a  still  greater  proportion  of  the 
energy  is  emitted  in  the  form  of  a  rays.  These  results  thus  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  energy 
emitted,  the  a  rays  are  lar  more  important  than  the  0  rays. 
This  conclusion  is  supported  by  other  evidence  which  is  discussed  in 
chapters  XII  and  XIII,  where  it  will  be  shown  that  the  a  rays  play  by 
tar  the  most  important  part  in  the  changes  occurring  in  radio-active 
bodies,  and  that  the  0  rays  only  appear  in  the  latter  stages  of  the 
radio-active  processes.  From  data  based  on  the  relative  absorption 
and  ionization  of  the  0  and  y  rays  in  air,  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
7  rays  cany  off  about  the  same  amount  of  energy  as  the  0  rays. 
These  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  direct  measurement  of  the 
heating  effect  of  radium,  which  is  discussed  in  detail  in  chapter  Xll. 
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115.  Besides  their  power  of  acting  on  a  photographic  plate, 
and  of  ionizing  gases,  the  radiations  from  active  bodies  are  able 
to  produce  marked  chemical  and  physical  actions  in  various  sub- 
stances. Most  of  these  effects  are  due  either  to  the  a  or  /9  rays. 
The  7  rays  produce  little  effect  in  comparison.  Since  the  ^  rays 
are  similar  in  all  respects  to  high  velocity  cathode  rays,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  they  will  produce  effecte  similar  in  character  to 
those  produced  by  the  cathode  rays  in  a  vacuum  tube. 


Phosphorescent  action. 

Becquerel*  has  studied  the  action  of  radium  rays  in  producing 
phosphorescence  in  various  bodies.  The  substance  to  be  tested 
was  placed  above  the  radium  in  the  form  of  powder  on  a  very  thin 
mica  plate.  Examination  was  made  of  the  sulphides  of  calcium 
and  strontium,  ruby,  diamond,  varieties  of  spar,  phosphorus  and 
hexagonal  blende.  Substances  like  the  ruby  and  spar,  which  phos- 
phoresce under  luminous  rays,  did  not  phosphoresce  under  the 
radium  rays.  On  the  other  hand,  those  which  were  made  luminous 
by  ultra-violet  light  were  also  luminous  under  the  action  of  radium 
rays.  The  radium  rays  show  distinct  differences  from  X  rays.  For 
example,  a  diamond  which  was  very  luminous  with  radium  rays 
was  unaffected  by  X  rays.  The  double  sulphate  of  uranium  and 
potassium  is  more  luminous  than  hexagonal  blende  under  X  rays, 
but  the  reverse  is  true  for  radium  rays ;  under  the  influence  of 
these  rays,  sulphide  of  calcium  gave  a  blue  luminosity  but  was 
hardly  affected  by  X  rays. 


•  Boeqaml,  C.  R.  129,  p.  913,  1899. 
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Tbe  following  table  shows  the  relative  phoephorescence  excited 
in  various  bodies. 


Heu^pjoal  blende      

PUtino-cyaniiile  of  barium 

Diamood         

Double  sulphate  of  Ui-amum  and  PotasBiuni 
Calcium  Fluoride       


In  the  last  column  the  intensity  without  the  screen  is  in  each 
case  taken  as  unity.  The  great  diminution  of  intensity  after  the 
rays  have  passed  through  black  paper  shows  that  most  of  the  phos- 
phorescence developed  without  the  screen  is,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  due  to  the  a  rays. 

Bary*  has  made  a  veiy  complete  examination  of  the  class  of 
substances  which  become  luminous  under  radium  rays.  He  found 
that  the  great  majority  of  substances  belong  to  the  alkali  metals 
and  alkaline  earths.  All  these  substances  were  also  phosphorescent 
uader  the  action  of  X  rays. 

Crystalline  zinc  sulphide  (Sidot's  blende)  phosphoresces  verj' 
brightly  under  the  influence  of  the  rays  from  radium  and  other 
very  active  substances.  This  was  observed  by  Curie  and  Debieme 
in  their  study  of  the  radium  emanation  and  the  excited  activity 
produced  by  it.  It  has  also  been  largely  used  by  Giesel  as  an 
optical  means  of  detecting  the  presence  of  emanations  from  very 
active  substances.  It  is  an  especially  sensitive  means  of  detecting 
the  presence  of  a  rays,  when  it  exhibits  the  "  scintillating  "  property 
already  discussed  in  section  96.  In  order  to  show  the  luminosity 
due  to  the  a  rays,  the  screen  should  be  held  close  to  the  active 
substance,  as  the  rays  are  absorbed  in  their  passage  through  a  few 
centimetres  of  air.  Zinc  sulphide  is  also  luminous  under  the  action 
of  the  /3  rays,  but  the  phosphorescence  is  far  more  persistent  than 
when  produced  by  the  a  raj-s. 

Veiy  beautiful  luminous  effects  are  produced  by  large  crystals 
of  the  platino-cyanides  exposed  to  the  radium  rays.  Those 
*  Barj,  C.  B.  130,  p.  776,  1900. 
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coataining  lithium  give  a  brilliant  pink  colour.  The  calcium  and 
barium  salts  fluoresce  with  a  deep  green  light,  and  the  sodium  com- 
pound with  a  lemon  yellow.  The  mineral  willemite  (zinc  silicate) 
was  recently  found  by  Kunz  to  be  an  even  more  sensitive  means 
of  detecting  the  presence  of  the  radiations  than  platinocyanide  of 
barium.  It  fluoresces  showing  a  beautiful  greenish  colour,  and  a 
piece  of  mineral  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  rays  appears  quite 
translucent.  The  crystals  of  the  platinocyanides  of  barium  and 
lithium  are  especially  suited  for  showing  the  action  of  the  7  rays, 
and,  in  this  respect,  are  superior  to  willemite. 

A  very  striking  effect  is  shown  by  the  mineral  kunzite — a 
new  variety  of  spodumene  discovered  by  Kunz*.  This  is  a 
transparent  gem  like  crystal,  often  of  very  large  size,  which 
glows  with  a  beautilnl  reddish  colour  under  the  action  of  the  yS  or 
y  rays,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  sensitive  to  the  a  rays.  The 
luminosity  extends  throughout  the  crystal,  but  is  not  so  marked  as 
in  the  platinocyanides  or  willemite.  The  mineral  sparteitef,  a  form 
of  calcite  containing  a  few  per  cent,  of  manganese,  has  been  found 
by  Ambrecht  to  fluoresce  with  a  very  deep  orange  light  under  the  /9 
and  7  rays.  The  colour  appears  to  depend  on  the  intensity  of  the 
rays,  and  is  deeper  close  to  the  radium  than  at  some  distance  away. 

If  kunzite  and  sparteite  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
cathode  rays  in  a  vacuum  tube,  the  colour  is  different  from  that 
produced  by  the  radium  rays.  The  former  appears  a  deep  yellow, 
instead  of  the  deep  red  observed  with  the  radium  rays. 

The  different  actions  of  the  radium  rays  on  these  fluorescent 
substances  can  be  illustrated  very  simply  and  beautiliilly  by  the 
following  experiment.  A  small  U  tube  is  filled  with  fragments  of 
the  fluorescent  substance  arranged  in  layers.  The  U  tube  is 
immersed  in  liquid  air  and  the  emanation  fixtm  about  30  mgrs, 
of  radium  bromide  is  condensed  in  the  tube.  On  closing  the  tube 
and  removing  it  fi^m  the  liquid  air,  the  emanation  distributes 
itself  uniformly  in  the  tube.  The  shades  of  colour  produced  in  the 
different  substances  are  clearly  seen. 

It  is  observed  that  all  the  crystals  increase  in  luminosity 
for  several  hours,  on  account  of  the  excited  activity  produced 

*  Eonz  uid  BaakerviUe,  Amer.  Joum.  Sr.ienot  xn.  p.  S35,  190S. 
t  See  Katare,  p.  52S,  Much  SI,  1901. 
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by  the  emanation.  This  effect  is  especially  observed  in  kimzite, 
which  at  first  hardly  responds  to  the  lays,  since  the  ^  and  7  rays, 
which  causes  it  to  fluoresce,  are  not  given  out  hy  the  emanation 
itself  but  hy  one  of  its  later  products.  The  intensity  of  the 
P  and  7  rays  is,  in  consequence,  small  at  first  but  rises  to  a 
maximum  afber  several  hours;  the  luminosity  observed  varies  in 
a  corresponding  manner. 

Sir  William  Crookes*  has  made  an  examination  of  the  effect 
of  continued  exposure  of  a  diamond  to  the  radium  rays.  An 
"  off-colour  "  diamond,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  was  placed  inside  a 
tube  with  radium  bromide.  After  78  days'  exposure,  the  diamond 
had  darkened  and  become  bluish  green  in  tint;  when  heated  at 
60°  in  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  for  ten  days,  the  diamond 
lost  its  dull  Bur&ce  colour  and  was  bright  and  transparent,  and  its 
tint  had  changed  to  a  pale  bluish  green.  The  rays  have  thus 
a  double  action  on  the  diamond;  the  less  penebBting  /3  rays 
produce  a  superficial  darkening  due  to  the  chai^  of  the  sur^ice 
into  graphite,  while  the  more  penetrating  ^  rays  and  the  7  rays 
produce  a  change  of  colour  throughout  its  mass.  The  diamond 
phosphoresced  brightly  during  the  whole  course  of  its  exposure  to 
the  rays.  Crookes  also  observed  that  the  diamond  still  retained 
enough  activity  to  affect  a  photographic  plate  35  days  after 
removal,  although,  during  the  period  of  10  days,  it  was  heated 
in  a  mixture  sufficiently  powerful  to  remove  the  outer  skin  of 
graphite.  This  residual  activity  may  possibly  be  due  to  a  slow 
transformation  product  of  the  emanation  which  is  deposited  on 
the  surfiice  of  bodies  (see  chapter  Xl). 

Marckwald  observed  that  the  oc  rays  from  radio-tellurium 
produced  marked  phosphorescence  on  some  kinds  of  diamonds. 
An  account  of  the  various  luminous  effects  produced  on  different 
gems  by  exposure  to  the  radium  and  actinium  rays  has  been  given 
by  Kunz  and  Baskervillef. 

Both  zinc  sulphide  and  platino-cyanide  of  barium  diminish  in 
luminosity  after  exposure  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  the  rays. 
To  regenerate  a  screen  of  the  latter,  exposure  to  solar  light  is 
necessary.     A  similar  phenomenon  has  been  observed  by  Villard 

*  Crookes,  Prac.  Roy.  Sua.  71,  p.  47,  1904. 

t  Kqdz  and  BBskerville,  Science  inn,  p.  769,  Deo.  18,  190S. 
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for  a  screen  exposed  to  Bdntgen  rays.  Qiesel  made  a  screen  of 
platino-cyanide  of  radio-active  barium.  The  screen,  very  luminoua 
at  first,  gradually  turned  brown  in  colour,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  crystals  became  dichroic.  In  this  condition  the  luminosity 
was  much  less,  although  the  active  substance  had  increased  in 
activity  after  preparation.  Many  of  the  substances  which  are 
luminous  under  the  rays  from  active  substances  lose  this  property 
to  a  large  extent  at  low  temperatures*. 

116.  laumlnosi^  of  radium  compound!.  All  radium 
compounds  are  spontaneously  luminous.  This  luminosity  is  es- 
pecially brilliant  in  the  diy  haloid  salts,  and  persists  for  long 
intervals  of  time.  In  damp  air  the  salts  lose  a  large  amount  of 
their  luminosity,  but  they  recover  it  on  drying.  With  very  active 
radium  chloride,  the  Curies  have  observed  that  the  light  changes 
in  colour  and  intensity  with  time.  The  original  luminosity  is 
recovered  if  the  salt  is  dissolved  and  dried.  Many  inactive  pre- 
parations of  radiferous  barium  are  strongly  luminous.  The  writer 
has  seen  a  preparation  of  impure  radium  bromide  which  gave  out 
a  light  sufficient  to  read  by  in  a  dark  room.  The  luminosity  of 
radium  persists  over  a  wide  range  of  temperature  and  is  as  bright 
at  the  temperature  of  liquid  air  as  at  ordinary  temperatures.  A 
slight  luminosity  is  observed  in  a  solution  of  radium,  and  if  crystals 
are  being  formed  in  the  solution,  they  can  be  clearly  distinguished 
in  the  liquid  by  their  greater  luminosity. 

117.  Spectnun  of  the  photphoretoent  ligbt  of  radium 
and  aottnlum.  Compounds  of  radium,  with  a  large  admixture 
of  barium,  are  usually  strongly  self-luminous.  This  luminosity 
decreases  with  increasing  purity,  and  pure  radium  bromide  is  only 
very  feebly  self-luminous.  A  spectroscopic  examination  of  the 
slight  phosphorescent  light  of  pure  radium  bromide  has  been 
made  by  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hugginsf.  On  viewing  the  light 
with  a  direct  vision  spectroscope,  there  were  faint  indications  of  a 
variation  of  luminosity  at  different  points  along  the  spectrum.     In 

*  Beilb;  in  a  teoeat  sommiuiicBtion  to  the  Royal  Society  (Fab.  9  and  33,  190S) 
haa  sxamined  in  Boms  detail  the  prodaotion  ol  phoephoreaoence  by  tbe  0  and  y  niya 
of  radium  and  baa  pnt  fonraid  a  tbeoiy  to  aooouut  foi  tbe  different  aotiona  obaerred. 

t  Hoggins,  Proe.  Bog.  Soe.  73,  pp.  106  and  409, 1909. 
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order  to  get  a  photograph  of  the  Bpectrum  within  a  reasonable 
time,  they  made  uae  of  a  quartz  spectroscope  of  special  design 
which  had  been  previously  employed  in  a  spectroscopic  exami- 
nation of  fkint  celestial  objects.  After  three  days'  exposure  with  a 
slit  of  1/450  of  an  inch  in  width,  a  negative  was  obtained  which 
showed  ft  number  of  bright  lines.  The  magnified  spectrum  is 
shown  in  Fig.  46  A.  The  lines  of  this  spectrum  were  found  to  agree 
not  only  in  position  but  also  in  relative  intensity  with  the  band 
spectrum  of  nitrogen.  The  band  spectrum  of  nitrogen  and  also 
the  spark  spectrum*  of  radium  are  shown  in  the  same  figure. 

Some  time  afterwards  Sir  William  Crookes  and  Prof.  Dewar 
showed  that  this  spectrum  of  nitrogen  was  not  obtained  if  the 
radium  was  contained  in  a  highly  exhausted  tube.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  spectrum  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  radium  rays 
either  on  occluded  nitrogen  or  the  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  radium. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  a  phosphorescent  light,  like  that  of 
radium  bromide,  should  show  a  bright  line  spectrum  of  nitrogen. 
It  shows  that  radium  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  able  to  set  up 
radiations  which  are  produced  only  by  the  electric  discharge  under 
special  conditions. 

Sir  William  and  Lsidy  Huggins  were  led  to  examine  the 
spectrum  of  the  natural  phosphorescent  light  of  radium  with  the 
hope  that  some  indications  might  be  obtained  thereby  of  the 
processes  occurring  in  the  radium  atom.  Since  the  main  radiation 
from  radium  consists  of  positively  charged  atoms  projected  with 
great  velocity,  radiations  miist  be  set  up  both  in  the  expelled  body 
and  in  the  system  from  which  it  escapes. 

Gieself  observed  that  the  spectrum  of  the  phosphorescent  light 
of  actinium  consists  of  three  bright  lines.  Measurements  of  the 
wave  length  were  made  by  HartmannJ.  The  luminosity  was  very 
slight  and  a  long  exposure  was  required.     The  lines  observed  were 

*  The  spark  spectrum  of  the  rndinm  bromide  showed  the  H  and  K  lines  ol 
calcium  and  alHo  faintly  some  of  the  etrong  linei  of  bu-ium.  The  oharacteriBtio 
liaeB  of  radiam  of  vsTe-lengthB  3811-69,  36497,  4310'6  and  STOB-S,  ae  shown  by 
Demarca;  and  others  are  olearly  shown  in  the  fignre.  The  strong  line  ol  wave- 
length abont  3814  is  doe  to  radium. 

i  Oiesel,  Btr.  d.  D.  Chem.  Get.  37,  p.  1696,  190t. 

X  Hartmana,  Phyi.  Zeit.  6,  No.  18,  p.  670,  1904. 
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in  the  red,  blue  and  green.  The  w&ve  length  X  and  velocity  are 
shown  below. 

Line       lDteDiit7  X 

1  10  4885'4±0'1  Aiigstrem  units 

2  6  6300    ±6  „ 

3  1  6909    ±  10  „ 

The  line  4885  was  very  broad;  the  other  two  lines  were  so 
feeble  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  their  wave  length  with 
accuracy.  Hartmann  suggests  that  these  lines  may  be  found  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  new  stars.  The  lines  observed  have  no 
connection  with  radium  or  its  emanation*. 

118.  Thermo-lumineMtanoe.  E.  Wiedemann  and  Schmidtf 
have  shown  that  certain  bodies  after  exposure  to  the  cathode  rays 
or  the  electric  spark  become  luminous  when  they  are  heated  to 
a  temperature  much  below  that  required  to  cause  incandescence. 
This  property  of  thermo-luminescence  is  most  strikingly  exhibited 
in  certain  cases  where  two  salts,  one  of  which  is  much  in  excess 
of  the  other,  are  precipitated  together.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
such  bodies  would  also  acquire  the  property  when  exposed  to  the 
/3  or  cathodic  rays  of  radium.  This  has  been  found  to  be  the  case 
by  Wiedemanot.  Becquerel  showed  that  fluor-spar,  exposed  to  the 
radium  rays,  was  luminous  when  heated.  The  glass  tubes  in  which 
radium  is  kept  are  rapidly  blackened.  On  heating  the  tube,  a 
strong  luminosity  is  observed,  and  the  coloration  to  a  large  extent 
disappears.  The  peculiarity  of  many  of  these  bodies  lies  in  the 
feet  that  the  property  of  becoming  luminous  when  heated  is  retained 
for  a  long  interval  of  time  aftet  the  body  is  removed  from  the 
influence  of  the  exciting  cause.  It  appears  probable  that  the  rays 
cause  chemical  changes  in  these  bodies,  which  are  permanent  until 
beat  is  applied.  A  portion  of  the  chemical  energy  is  then  released 
in  the  form  of  visible  light. 

Physical  actions. 

119.  Some  electric  effecti.  Radium  rays  have  the  same 
effect  as  ultra-violet  light  and  Rontgen  rays  in  increasing  the 

•  In  B  reeent  paper,  Oieael  {Ber.  d.  D.  Ckem.  Gt:  No.  3,  p.  778,  1906)  baa 
Ehown  thkt  the  bright  lines  are  dae  (o  didyminm,  which  is  present  as  an  impnrit;. 
Bipofore  ot  didToiiaiii  to  the  radiam  rays  al»o  oaasea  the  appearance  of  the  lines. 

+  Wiedemaon  and  Schmidt,  Wied.  Aimal.  S9,  p.  fl04,  1895. 

X  Wiedemann,  Phy:  ZeiL  2,  p.  36^  1901. 
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facility  with  which  a  spark  posses  between  electrodes,  Elater  and 
Geitel*  showed  that  if  two  electrodes  were  separated  by  a  distance 
such  thatthe8parkjustrefu8edtopaas,on  bringing  near  a  specimen 
of  radium  the  spark  at  once  passes.  This  effect  is  best  shown  with 
short  sparks  from  a  small  induction  coil.  The  Curies  have  ob- 
served that  radium  completely  enveloped  by  a  lead  screen  1  cm. 
thick  produces  a  similar  action.  The  effect  in  that  case  is  due  to 
the  <f  rays  alone.  This  action  of  the  rays  can  be  very  simply 
illustrated  by  connecting  two  spark-gaps  with  the  induction  coil 
in  parallel.  The  spark-gap  of  one  circuit  is  adjusted  so  that  the 
discharge  just  refuses  to  pass  across  it,  but  passes  by  the  other. 
When  some  radium  is  brought  near  the  silent  spark-gap,  the  spark 
at  once  passes  and  ceases  in  the  other  f. 

HemptinneJ  found  that  the  electrodeless  discharge  in  a  vacuum 
tube  began  at  a  higher  pressure  when  a  strong  preparation  of 
radium  was  brought  near  the  tube.  In  one  experiment  the  dis- 
charge without  the  rays  began  at  51  mms.  but  with  the  radium 
rays  at  68  mma.     The  colour  of  the  discharge  was  also  altered. 

Himfitedt§  found  that  the  resistance  of  selenium  was  diminished 
by  the  action  of  radium  rays  in  the  same  way  as  by  ordinary  light. 

F.  Henningll  examined  the  electrical  resistance  of  a  barium 
chloride  solution  containing  radium  of  activity  1000,  but  could 
observe  no  appreciable  difference  between  it  and  a  similar  pure 
solution  of  barium  chloride.  This  experiment  shows  that  the 
action  of  the  rays  from  the  radium  does  not  produce  any  appreciable 
change  in  the  conductivity  of  the  barium  solution. 

Kohlrausch  and  HenninglT  have  recently  made  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  conductivity  of  pure  radium  bromide  solutions, 
and  have  obtained  results  very  similar  to  those  for  the  corre- 
sponding barium  solutions.  Kohlrausch**  found  that  the  con- 
ductivity of  water  exposed  to  the  radiations  &om  radium  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  water  which  had  not  been  exposed- 

*  Elatw  uid  Qeitel,  Annal.  i.  Phyt.  69,  p.  678,  1899. 

t  Willons  and  Peck  [Phil.  Mag.  Iforob,  1905)  found  that  under  Bome  ocoiditioiis, 
eEpeciall;  for  long  sparks,  the  nya  at  radium  hindered  the  passage  of  the  spwk. 
X  Hemptiiine,  C.  B.  133,  p.  931,  1901. 
%  Himatedt,  Phyt.  Ztit.  p.  476,  1900. 
II  HeuDing,  Annal.  d.  Phyt.  p.  £63,  1902. 

T  Eahlranscb  and  Henning,  Vtrh.  DeutKh.  Phyt.  Get.  6,  p.  144,  1904. 
**  Koblnaacb,  Verh.  DeuUeh.  Phyt.  Qit.  5,  p.  361,  1904. 
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This  increaae  of  conductivity  may  have  been  due  to  an  increase  of 
the  conductivity  of  the  water  itself,  or  to  an  increased  rate  of 
solution  of  the  glass  of  the  containing  vessel. 

Specimens  of  strongly  active  material  have  been  employed  to 
obtain  the  potential  at  any  point  of  the  atmosphere.  The  ionization 
due  to  the  active  substance  is  so  intense  that  the  body  to  which  it 
is  attached  rapidly  takes  up  the  potential  of  the  air  8unx)unding 
the  active  substance.  In  this  respect  it  is  more  convenient  and 
rapid  in  its  action  than  the  ordinary  taper  or  water  dropper,  but 
on  account  of  the  disturbance  of  the  electric  field  by  the  strong 
ionization  produced,  it  is  probably  not  so  accurate  a  method  as 
that  of  the  water  dropper, 

120.  Blfeot  on  liquid  and  wUd  dl«l«otrioi.  P.  Curie* 
made  the  very  important  observation  that  liquid  dielectrics  became 
partial  conductors  under  the  influence  of  radium  rays.  In  these 
experimente  the  radium,  contained  in  a  glass  tube,  was  placed  in 
an  inner  thin  cylinder  of  copper.  This  was  surrounded  by  a  con- 
centric copper  cylinder,  and  the  liquid  to  be  examined  filled  the 
space  between.  A  strong  electric  field  was  applied,  and  the  current 
through  the  liquid  measured  by  means  of  an  electrometer. 

The  following  numbers  illustrate  the  results  obtained : 


SnbaUiiM 


Oarbon  bisulphide 
Petroleum  ether 
AmvUne 
Carbon  chloride 
Beozetie 
Liquid  air 
Vaaeline  oil    ... 


Liquid  air,  vaseline  oil,  petroleum  ether,  amyline,  are  normally 
nearly  perfect  insulators.  The  conductivity  of  amyline  and  petro- 
leum ether  due  to  the  rays  at  — 17°  C.  was  only  1/10  of  its 
value  at  0°  C.  There  is  thus  a  marked  action  of  temperature 
on  the  conductivity.     For  very  active  material  the  current  was 


*  P.  Cmie,  C.  R.  lU,  p.  430,  1903. 
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proportional  to  the  voltage.     With  material  of  only  1/500  of  the 

activity,  it  was  found  that  Ohm's  law  wau  not  obeyed. 

The  following  numbers  were  obtained : 

Volts  Current 

fiO  109 

100  185 


For  an  increase  of  voltage  of  8  times,  the  current  only  increases 
about  3  times.  The  current  in  the  liquid  thus  tends  to  become 
"  saturated  "  as  does  the  ordinary  ionization  current  through  a  gas. 
These  results  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  ionization  theory, 
and  show  that  the  radiation  probably  produces  ions  in  the  Kquid  as 
well  as  in  the  gas.  It  was  also  found  that  X  rays  increased  the 
conductivity  to  about  the  same  extent  as  the  radium  rays. 

Becquerel*  has  recently  shown  that  solid  paraffin  exposed  to 
the  j3  and  y  rays  of  radium  acquires  the  property  of  conducting 
electricity  to  a  slight  extent.  After  removal  of  the  radium  the 
conductivity  diminishes  with  time  according  to  the  same  law  as  for 
an  ionized  gas.  These  results  show  that  a  solid  as  well  as  a  liquid 
and  gaseous  dielectric  is  ionized  under  the  influence  of  radium  rays. 

121.  Effect  of  temperature  on  the  ratUationt.  Becquerelf, 
by  the  electric  method,  determined  the  activity  of  uranium  at  the 
temperature  of  liquid  air,  and  found  that  it  did  not  differ  more 
than  1  per  cent,  from  the  activity  at  ordinary  temperatures.  In 
his  experiments,  the  a  rays  from  the  uranium  were  absorbed  before 
reaching  the  testing  vessel,  and  the  electric  current  measured  was 
due  to  the  j8  rays  alone.  P.  Curie  |  found  that  the  luminosity  of 
radium  and  its  power  of  exciting  fluorescence  in  bodies  were 
retained  at  the  temperature  of  liquid  air.  Observations  by  the 
electric  method  showed  that  the  activity  of  radium  was  unaltered 
at  the  temperature  of  liquid  air.  If  a  radium  compound  is  heated 
in  an  open  vessel,  it  is  found  that  the  activity,  measured  by  the 
a  rays,  falls  to  about  25  per  cent,  of  its  original  value.  This  is 
however  not  due  to  a  chauj^e  in  the  radio-activity,  but  to  the 
release   of  the  radio-active   emanation,   which   is   stored  in   the 

*  Becquerel,  C.  R.  1S6,  p.  1173,  1»03. 

+  Becquerel.  C.  fl..l33.  p.  199.  1901. 

i  V.  Caiie,  Sodfiti  de  Fbyaiqae,  Uarch  3, 1900. 
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radium.  No  alteration  is  observed  if  the  radium  is  heated  in 
a  closed  veseel  from  which  none  of  the  radio-active  products  are 
able  to  escape. 

122.  HoUon  of  radium  In  an  «l«otrto  flald.  Joly*  found 
that  a  disc,  one  Bide  of  which  is  coated  with  a  few  milligrams  of 
radium  bromide,  exhibits,  when  an  electrified  body  is  brought 
near  it,  motions  veiy  different  to  those  observed  in  the  case  of 
an  inactive  substance.  The  electrified  body,  whether  positive  or 
negative,  repeb  the  suspended  body  if  brought  up  to  it  on  the 
side  coated  with  radium,  but  attracts  it  if  presented  to  the  naked 
side. 

This  effect  is  veiy  simply  shown  by  constructing  a  small 
apparatus  like  a  radiometer.  Two  covered  glasses  are  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  glass  fibre  about  6  cms.  long,  the  surfaces  lying  in 
the  same  plane.  The  apparatus  is  free  to  rotate  on  a  pivot.  The 
two  vanes  are  coated  on  alternate  faces  with  radium  bromide,  ajid 
the  whole  apparatus  contained  within  a  glass  receiver.  If  an 
electrified  rod  of  ebonite  or  sealing  wax  is  brought  up  close  to 
the  receiver,  a  rotation  is  communicated  to  the  vane  which 
increases  as  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  lowered  to  6  or  6  cms. 
of  mercury.  By  placing  the  apparatus  between  parallel  plates 
connected  with  the  terminals  of  a  Wimshurst  machine,  a  steady 
rotation  is  communicated  to  the  vanes.  The  rotation  is  always  in 
such  a  direction  that  the  radium  coated  surface  is  repelled  from 
the  electrified  body. 

This  action  was  examined  still  further  by  attaching  the  vanes 
to  the  glass  beam  of  a  Coulomb's  balance.  A  metal  sphere,  which 
could  be  charged  from  without,  was  fixed  facing  the  side  coated 
with  radium.  A  repulsion  was  always  observed  except  when  the 
charge  was  very  strong  and  the  vane  near  the  sphere.  If,  how- 
ever, the  two  vanes  were  connected  by  a  light  wire  and  a  similar 
sphere  placed  exactly  opposite  the  other,  an  attraction  was 
observed  if  one  sphere  was  charged,  but  a  repulsion  if  both 
were  charged-  These  effects  were  observed  whether  the  vanes 
were  of  aluminium  or  glass. 

Joly  found  that  the  effect  could  not  be  explained  by  any  direct 
'  Joly.  Phil.  Mag.  Mwoh,  190*. 
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action  due  to  the  movement  of  the  ions  in  an  electric  field.  The 
recoil,  due  to  the  expulsion  of  a  particles  from  one  side  of  the  vane, 
IB  far  too  small  to  account  for  the  movement  observed. 

This  effect  can,  I  think,  be  simply  accounted  for  by  taking  into 
consideration  the  difference  in  conductivity  of  the  gas  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  radium  coated  viuie.  If  a  small  vane,  coated  uniformly 
with  radium  on  both  sides,  and  mounted  on  an  insulating  support, 
be  brought  near  a  charged  body  kept  at  a  constant  potential,  it  acts 
like  a  water  dropper  and  rapidly  acquires  very  nearly  the  averse 
potential  which  existed  at  that  point  before  the  vane  was  brought 
up.  The  mechanical  force  acting  on  the  vane  will,  in  consequence, 
be  small.  If,  however,  the  vane  is  only  coated  with  radium  on  the 
side  near  the  charged  body,  the  ionization  and  consequently  the 
conductivity  of  the  gas  is  much  greater  between  the  vane  and  the 
charged  body  than  on  the  opposite  side.  Suppose,  for  simplicity, 
the  body  is  charged  to  a  positive  potential.  On  account  of  the 
greater  conductivity  of  the  gas  on  the  side  feeing  the  charged 
body,  it  will  rapidly  acquire  a  positive  charge,  and  the  potential  of 
the  vane  will  reach  a  higher  value  than  existed  at  that  place 
before  the  vane  was  introduced.  This  will  result  in  a  repulsion 
of  the  vane.  This  also  accounts  for  the  attraction  observed  in  the 
experiment  with  the  Coulomb's  balance  already  referred  to. 
Suppose  that  one  sphere  is  positively  charged  and  the  other 
earthed,  and  the  two  vanes  metallically  connected  together.  The 
vane  next  to  the  chaiged  body  will  become  charged  positively,  but 
this  charge  will  be  dissipated  rapidly  on  account  of  the  ionization 
of  the  gas  close  to  the  opposite  vane,  and,  in  most  conditions,  this 
loss  of  charge  will  be  so  rapid  that  the  potential  of  the  vane 
is  unable  to  reach  the  value  which  would  exist  at  that  place 
in  the  field,  if  the  vane  were  removed.  There  will,  in  consequence, 
be  an  attracting  force  acting  on  the  vane  towards  the  sphere. 

The  repulsion  observed  by  Joly  is  thus  only  an  indirect  result 
of  the  ionization  in  the  gas  produced  by  the  radium,  and  should 
be  shown  under  conditions  where  similar  unequal  distribution  of 
ionization  is  produced  by  any  other  sources. 

Since  radium  gives  out  heat  at  a  feirly  rapid  rate,  a  radiometer 
in  which  the  vanes  were  coated  on  one  side  with  radium  instead  of 
lampblack,  should  rotate  at  low  pressure  of  the  gas,  even  if  no 
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source  of  light  is  lo^jugbt  near  it.  Ttiis  should  evidently  be  the 
caae,  since  the  face  coated  with  radium  should  reach  a  slightly 
higher  temperature  than  the  other.  This  experiment  has  been 
tried,  but  the  effect  seems  too  small  to  produce  rotation  of  the 
vanes. 

Chemical  actions. 

123.  Bays  from  active  radium  preparations  change  oxygen 
into  osone*.  Its  presence  can  be  detected  by  the  smell  or  by 
the  action  on  iodide  of  potassium  paper.  This  effect  is  due  to  the 
a  and  S  rays  from  the  radium,  and  not  to  the  luminous  rays  from 
it.  Since  energy  is  required  to  produce  ozone  from  oxygen,  this 
must  be  derived  from  the  energy  of  the  radiations. 

The  Curies  found  that  radium  compounds  rapidly  produced 
coloration  in  glasa  For  moderately  active  material  the  colour 
is  violet,  for  more  active  material  it  is  yellow.  Long  continued 
action  blackens  the  glass,  although  the  glass  may  have  no  lead  in 
its  composition.  This  coloration  gradually  extends  through  the 
glass,  and  is  dependent  to  some  extent  on  the  kind  of  glass  used. 

Qieself  found  that  he  could  obtain  as  much  coloration  in  rock- 
salt  and  fluor-spar  by  radium  rays,  as  by  exposure  to  the  action  of 
cathode  rays  in  a  vacuum  tube.  The  coloration,  however,  extended 
much  deeper  than  that  produced  by  the  csathode  rays.  This  is  to 
foe  expected,  since  the  radium  ra^  have  a  higher  velocity,  and 
ccmsequently  greater  penetrating  power,  than  the  cathode  rays 
produced  in  an  ordinary  vacuum  tube.  Goldstein  observed  that 
the  coloration  is  far  more  intense  and  rapid  when  the  salts  are 
melted  or  heated  to  a  red  heat.  Melted  potassium  sulphate, 
under  the  action  of  a  veiy  active  preparation  of  radium,  was 
rapidly  coloured  a  strong  greenish  blue  which  gradually  changed 
into  a  dark  green.  Salomonsen  and  Dreyer^  found  that  plates  of 
quartz  were  coloured  by  exposure  to  radium  rays.  When  examined 
minutely,  plates  cut  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis  showed  the 
presence  of  lines  and  striae,  parallel  to  the  binary  axes.  Adjacent 
portions  of  the  striated  system  diifered  considerably  in  intensity  of 

•  a  and  P.  Curia,  C.  B.  139,  p.  838,  1890. 

+  Oieeel,  Verlimdlg.  d.  D.  Phyi.  6a.  Jan.  6,  1900. 

t  HalomonaeD  ud  Drejnr,  C.  R.  ISO,  p.  S8S,  IMi. 
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coloration  and  clearly  revealed  the  heterogeneity  of  structures  of 
the  crystal. 

The  cause  of  these  colorations  by  cathode  and  radium  rays 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Elater  and  Qeitel* 
observed  that  a  specimen  of  potassium  sulphate,  coloured  green  by 
radium  rays,  showed  a  strong  photo-electric  action,  i.e.  it  rapidly 
lost  a  negative  charge  of  electricity  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
ultra-violet  light.  All  substances  coloured  by  cathode  rays  show 
a  strong  photo-electric  action,  and,  since  the  metals  sodium  and 
potassium  themselves  show  photo-electric  action  to  a  very  remark- 
able degree,  Elster  and  Geitel  have  suggested  that  the  colorations 
are  caused  by  a  solid  solution  of  the  metal  in  the  salt. 

Although  the  coloration  due  to  radium  rays  extends  deeper 
than  that  due  to  the  cathode  rays,  when  exposed  to  light  the 
colour  &des  away  at  about  the  same  rate  in  the  two  coses. 

Becquerelf  found  that  white  phosphorus  is  changed  into  the 
red  variety  by  the  action  of  radium  rays.  This  action  was  shown 
to  be  due  mainly  to  the  y9  rays.  The  secondary  radiation  set  up 
by  the  primary  rays  also  produced  a  marked  effect.  Radium  rays, 
like  ordinary  light  rays,  also  caused  a  precipitate  of  calomel  in  the 
presence  of  oxalic  acid. 

Hardy  and  Miss  Wilcock|  found  that  a  solution  of  iodoform  in 
chloroform  turned  purple  after  exposure  for  6  minutes  to  the  rays 
from  5  milligrams  of  radium  bromide.  This  action  ia  due  to  the 
liberation  of  iodine.  By  testing  the  effect  of  screens  of  different 
thicknesses,  over  the  radium,  this  action  was  found  to  be  mainly 
due  to  the  /3  rays  from  the  radium.  Bontgen  rays  produce  a 
similar  coloration. 

Hardy§  also  observed  an  action  of  the  radium  rays  on  the 
coagulation  of  globulin.  Two  solutions  of  globulin  from  ox  serum 
were  used,  one  made  electro-positive  by  adding  acetic  acid,  and  the 
other  electro-negative  by  adding  ammonia.  When  the  globulin 
was  exposed  close  to  the  radium  in  naked  drops,  the  opalescence  of 
the  electro-positive  solution  rapidly  diminished,  showing  that  the 

*  Bister  ana  Ckitd,  Phyi.  Z«tl.  p.  113,  No.  3,  1903. 

t  Beoqaerel,  C.  R.  133,  p.  709.  1901. 

;  Hudj  and  HJn  Wilooob,  Proc.  Hoy.  Soe.  72,  p.  200,  1903. 

I  Eftidy,  Proc.  Pkgtitilog.  Soe.  Mky  16, 190S. 
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solution  became  more  complete.  The  electro-negative  solution  was 
rapidly  turned  to  a  jelly  and  became  opaque.  These  actions  were 
found  to  be  due  to  the  a  rays  of  radium  alone. 

This  is  further  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  a  rays 
consist  of  projected  positively  charged  bodies  of  atomic  dimensions, 
for  a  similar  coagulation  effect  is  produced  by  the  metallic  ions  of 
liquid  electrolytes,  and  has  been  shown  by  W,  C,  D,  Whetham*  to 
be  due  to  the  electric  charges  carried  by  the  ions. 

124  CtaMt  erolTsd  fi^m  radium.  Curie  and  Debiemef 
observed  that  radium  preparations  placed  in  a  vacuum  tube  con- 
tinually lowered  the  vacuum.  The  gas  evolved  was  always  accom- 
panied by  the  emanation,  but  no  new  lines  were  observed  in  its 
spectrum.  Giesel|  has  observed  a  similar  evolution  of  gas  from 
solutions  of  radium  bromide.  Giesel  forwarded  some  active  material 
to  Runge  and  Bfidlander,  in  order  that  they  might  test  the  gas 
8pectroscopically.  From  1  gram  of  a  5  per  cent,  radium  prepara- 
tion they  obtained  35  c.c.  of  gas  in  16  days.  This  gas  was  found, 
however,  to  be  mainly  hydrogen,  with  12  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  In 
later  experiments  Ramsay  and  Soddy§  found  that  50  milligrams  of 
radium  bromide  evolved  gases  at  the  rate  of  about  0'5  c.c  per  day. 
This  is  a  rate  of  evolution  about  twice  that  observed  by  Runge 
and  BSdlander.  On  analysing  the  gases  about  28'9  per  cent, 
consisted  of  oxygen,  and  the  rest  hydrogen.  The  slight  excess 
of  hydrogen  over  that  attained  in  the  decomposition  of  water,  they 
consider  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  oxygen  on  the  grease  of  the 
stop-cocks.  The  radio-active  emanation  from  radium  has  a  strong 
oxidizing  action  and  rapidly  produces  carbon  dioxide,  if  carbonaceous 
matter  is  present.  The  production  of  gas  is  probably  due  to  the 
action  of  the  radiations  in  decomposing  water.  The  amount  of 
energy  required  to  produce  the  rate  of  decomposition  observed  by 
Bamsay  and  Soddy — about  10  cc.  per  day  for  1  gram  of  radium 
bromide — corresponds  to  about  30  gram-calories  per  day.  This 
amount  of  energy  is  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  total  energy  emitted 
in  the  form  of  heat. 

*  Whetham,  PhiL  Mag.  Not,  1899 ;  Thtory  of  Solution,  Cunb.  1903,  p.  8M. 

t  Cone  and  Debieme,  C.  R.  132,  p.  766,  1901. 

:  Oiewl,  Ber.  D.  d.  Chem.  On.  SS,  p.  3605,  1902. 

g  BaniM;  and  Bodd;,  Proe.  Ray.  Soc.  72,  p.  204,  1908. 
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Bamsay  and  Soddy  (loc.  dt.)  have  also  observed  the  presence  of 
helium  ia  the  gaaes  evolved  by  solution  of  radium  bromide.  This 
important  result  ia  considered  in  detail  in  section  990.  %.  67 


Physiological  actions. 

128.  Walkhoff  first  observed  that  radium  rays  produce  buma 
of  much  the  same  character  as  those  caused  by  Rtintgen  rays. 
Experiments  in  this  direction  have  been  made  by  Giesel,  Curie  and 
Becquerel,  and  others,  with  very  similar  results.  There  is  at  first 
a  painful  irritation,  then  inflammation  sets  in,  which  lasts  from  10 
to  20  days.  This  effect  is  produced  by  all  preparations  of  radium, 
and  appears  to  be  due  mainly  to  the  a  and  $  rays. 

Care  has  to  be  taken  in  handling  radium  on  account  of  the 
painful  inflammation  set  up  by  the  rays.  If  a  finger  is  held  for 
some  minutes  at  the  base  of  a  capsule  containing  a  radium  prepara- 
tion, the  skin  becomes  inflamed  ibr  about  15  days  and  then  peels 
off.    The  painful  feeling  does  not  disappear  for  two  months. 

Danysz*  found  that  this  action  is  mainly  confined  to  the  skin, 
and  does  not  extend  to  the  underlying  tissue.  Caterpillars  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  rays  lost  their  power  of  motion  in 
several  days  and  finally  died. 

Radium  rays  have  been  found  beneficial  in  certain  cases  of 
cancer.  The  effect  is  apparently  similar  to  that  produced  by 
Riintgen  rays,  but  the  use  of  radium  possesses  the  great  advantage 
that  the  radiating  source  can  be  enclosed  in  a  fine  tube  and  intro- 
duced at  the  particular  point  at  which  the  action  of  the  rays  is 
required.  The  mys  have  also  been  found  to  hinder  or  stop  the 
development  of  microbes  f. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  an  account  of  the 
numerous  experiments  that  have  been  made  by  physicists  and 
physiologists  on  the  action  of  the  rays  of  radium  and  of  other 
radio-active  substances  on  different  oi^^isms,  such  as  caterpillars, 
mice  and  guinea-pigs.  In  some  cases,  the  experiments  have  been 
carried  out  by  placing  the  organisms  in  an  atmosphere  impregnated 

<■  DttajRK,  C.  B.  136,  p.-  461,  igOS. 

t  AwhlciDMf  aDdCupari,  Arch.  d.  Of.  PkytiologU,  86,  p.  603,  IWl. 
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with  the  radium  eiaanation.  The  effect  of  an  exposure  under  such 
conditions  for  several  days  or  weeks  has  beeo  found  generally 
harmful  and  in  many  cases  fataL  The  literature  in  this  new 
department  of  study  is  already  large  and  is  iocreasing  rapidly. 

Another  interesting  action  of  the  radium  rays  has  been  ob- 
served by  Qiesel.  On  bringing  up  a  radium  preparation  to  the 
closed  eye,  in  a  dark  room,  a  sensation  of  diffuse  light  is  observed. 
This  effect  has  been  examined  by  Himstedt  and  Nagel*  who  have 
shown  that  it  ia  due  to  a  fluorescence  produced  by  the  rays  in  the 
eye  itself.  The  blind  are  able  to  perceive  this  luminosity  if  the 
retina  is  intact,  but  not  if  the  retina  is  diseased.  Hardy  and 
Acdersonf  have  examined  this  effect  in  some  detail.  The 
sensation  of  light  is  produced  both  by  the  yS  and  y  rays.  The 
eyelid  practically  absorbs  all  the  ff  rays,  so  that  the  luminosity 
observed  with  a  closed  eye  is  due  to  the  7  rays  alone.  The  lens 
and  retina  of  the  eye  are  stnnigly  phosphorescent  under  the  action 
of  the  ff  and  7  rays.  Hardy  and  Anderson  consider  that  the 
Itiminosity  observed  in  a  dark  room  with  the  open  eye  (the  phos- 
phorescent light  of  the  radium  itself  being  stopped  by  black  paper) 
is  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the  phosphorescence  set  up  in  the 
eyeball  The  7  rays,  for  the  most  part,  produce  the  sensation  of 
light  when  they  strike  the  retina. 

Tommasina  stated  that  the  air  exhaled  by  man  contained  a 
larger  proportion  of  ions  than  ordinary  air,  and,  in  consequence, 
caused  an  increased  rate  of  discharge  of  an  electroscope.  The 
experiment  was  repeated  by  Elster  and  Geitel  but  with  negative 
results.  On  the  other  hand,  they  found  that  the  breath  of 
Dr  Oiesel,  of  Braunschweig,  who  had  been  engaged  continuously 
in  the  chemical  separation  of  the  tadlo-active  bodies,  caused  a 
rapid  loss  of  charge  of  an  electroscope.  This  increased  rate  of 
discharge  was  probably  mainly  due  to  the  radium  emanation,  with 
which  his  system  had  become  impregnated  by  inhaling  the 
emanation-laden  air  of  the  laboratory. 

■  Hinutedt  and  Na«el,  Drade't  AktuiL  i,  p.  AST,  1901. 
t  Hard7  mai  ADdenun,  Proe.  Roy.  Soe.  73,  p.  B98,  1908. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CONTINUOUS  PKODUCTION  OF  RADIO-ACTIVE  MATTER. 

126.  An  account  will  now  be  given  of  some  experiments 
which  have  thrown  much  light,  not  only  on  the  nature  of  the 
processes  which  serve  to  maintain  the  radio-activity  of  the 
radio-active  bodies,  but  also  on  the  source  of  the  energy  con- 
tinuously emitted  by  those  bodies.  In  this  chapter,  for  simplicity, 
the  radio-activity  of  uranium  and  thorium  will  alone  be  con- 
sidered, for  it  will  be  seen  later  that  the  changes  taking  place 
in  these  two  substances  are  typical  of  those  which  occur  in  all 
radio-active  substances. 

We  have  seen  (section  23)  that  there  is  some  doubt  whether 
the  radio-activity  of  thorium  is  due  to  that  element  itself,  or  to  an 
unknown  radio-active  constituent  associated  with  it.  This  uncer- 
tainty, however,  will  present  no  serious  difficulty  when  we  are 
discussing  the  radio-activity  of  thorium,  for  the  general  conclusions 
are,  for  the  most  part,  independent  of  whether  thorium  is  the 
primary  radio-active  constituent  or  not.  For  simplicity,  however, 
it  will  be  assumed  for  the  present  that  the  radio-activity  is  due  to 
thorium  itself  If  future  research  should  definitely  show  that  the 
radio-activity,  ordinarily  observed  in  thorium,  is  due  to  a  new 
radio-active  element  mixed  with  it,  the  radio-active  processes 
considered  will  refer  to  this  new  element. 

127.  Uraniiun  X.  The  experiments  of  Mme  Curie  show 
that  the  radio-activity  of  uranium  and  radium  is  an  atomic  pheno- 
menon. The  activity  of  any  uranium  compound  depends  only 
on  the  amount  of  that  element  present,  and  is  unaffected  by  its 
chemical  combination  with  other  substances,  and  is  not  appreciably 
affected  by  wide  variations  of  temperature.     It  would  thus  seem 
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probable,  since  the  activity  of  uranium  is  a  epecific  property  of 
the  element,  that  the  activity  could  not  be  separated  from  it  by 
chemical  agencies. 

In  1 900,  however.  Sir  William  Crookes*  showed  that,  by  a  single 
chemical  operation,  uranium  could  be  obtained  photographically 
inactive  while  the  whole  of  the  activity  could  be  concentrated 
in  a  small  residue  &ee  trom  uranium.  This  residue,  to  which 
he  g^ve  the  name  of  Ur  X,  was  many  hundred  times  more  active 
photc^raphically,  weight  for  weight,  than  the  uranium  &om  which 
it  had  been  separated.  The  method  employed  for  this  separation 
was  to  precipitate  a  solution  of  the  uranium  with  ammonium  car- 
bonate. On  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  a 
light  precipitate  remained  behind.  This  was  filtered,  and  constituted 
the  Ur  X.  The  active  substance  Ur  X  was  probably  present  in 
very  small  quantity,  mixed  with  impurities  derived  from  the 
uranium.  No  new  lines  were  observed  in  its  spectrum.  A  par- 
tial separation  of  the  activity  of  nranium  was  also  effected  by 
another  method.  Crystallized  uranium  nitrate  was  dissolved  in 
ether,  when  it  was  found  that  the  uranium  divided  itself  between 
the  ether  and  water  present  in  two  unequal  fractions.  The  small 
part  dissolved  in  the  water  layer  was  found  to  contain  practically 
all  the  activity  when  examined  by  the  photographic  method,  while 
the  other  fraction  was  almost  inactive.  These  results,  taken  by 
themselves,  pointed  very  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
activity  of  uranium  was  not  due  to  the  element  itself,  but  to 
some  other  substance,  associated  with  it,  which  had  distinct 
chemical  properties. 

Results  of  a  similar  character  were  observed  by  Becquerelf. 
It  was  found  that  barium  could  be  made  photographically  veiy 
active  by  adding  barium  chloride  to  the  uranium  solution  and 
precipitating  the  barium  as  sulphate.  By  a  succession  of  precipi- 
tations the  uranium  was  rendered  photographically  almost  inactive, 
while  the  barium  was  strongly  active. 

The  inactive  uranium  and  the  active  barium  were  laid  aside  ; 
but,  on  examining  them  a  year  later,  it  was  found  Mot  the  untntum 
had  completely  regained  Ha  activity,  while  that  of  the  barium  had 
'  Ctookca,  Proc.  Roy.  Soe.  66,  p.  tO0,  IMMX 
t  Beeqnerel,  C.  K.  ISl,  p.  187, 1900;  188,  p.  077, 1901. 
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completely  disappeared.     The  loss  of  activity  of  uranium  was  thus 
only  temporary  in  character. 

In  the  above  experiments,  the  activity  of  uranium  waa  examined 
by  the  photographic  method.  The  photographic  action  produced 
by  uranium  ia  due  almost  entirely  to  the  ff  rays.  The  a  rays,  in 
comparison,  have  little  if  Miy  effect.  Now  the  radiation  from  Ur  X 
consists  entirely  of  j8  rays,  and  is  consequently  photographically 
Teiy  active.  If  the  activity  of  uranium  had  been  measured 
electrically  without  any  screen  over  it,  the  current  observed  would 
have  been  due  very  largely  to  the  a  rays,  and  little  change  would 
have  been  observed  after  the  removal  of  Ur  X,  since  only  the  con- 
stituent responsible  for  the  /3  rays  was  removed.  This  important 
point  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  section  205. 

128.  Thorium  X.  Rutherford  and  Soddy*,  working  with 
thorium  compounds,  found  that  an  intensely  active  constituent 
could  be  separated  from  thorium  by  a  single  chemical  operation. 
If  ammonia  is  added  to  a  thorium  solution,  the  thorium  is  precipi- 
tated, but  a  large  amount  of  the  activity  is  left  behind  in  the 
filtrate,  which  is  chemically  free  from  thorium.  This  filtrate  was 
evaporated  to  diyness,  and  the  ammonium  salts  driven  off  by 
ignition.  A  small  residue  was  obtained  which,  weight  for  weight, 
was  in  some  cases  several  thousand  times  more  active  than  the 
thorium  from  which  it  waa  obtained,  while  the  activity  of  the 
precipitated  thorium  was  reduced  to  less  than  one  half  of  its 
original  value.  This  active  constituent  was  named  Th  X  from 
analogy  to  Crookes'  UrX. 

The  active  residue  was  found  to  consist  mainly  of  impurities 
from  the  thorium ;  the  Th  X  could  not  be  examined  chemically, 
and  probably  was  present  only  in  minute  quantity.  It  was  also 
found  that  an  active  constituent  could  be  partly  separated  fr^m 
thorium  oxide  by  shaking  it  with  water  for  some  time.  On 
filtering  the  water,  and  evaporating  down,  a  very  active  residue 
was  obtained  which  was  analogous  in  all  respects  to  Th  X. 

Qn  examining  the  products  a  month  later,  it  was  found  that 
the  ThX  was  no  toiler  active,  while  the  thorium  had  cvmptetdy 

*  Rutherfoid  Mid  8odd7,  Phil.  Jlag.  S^k  Mid  Nor.  1903.  Tratu.  Chem.  Sot, 
SI,  pp.  831  ud  887,  1903. 
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regaiatd  its  aotimty.  A.  long  series  of  measurementa  waa  then 
uodertaken  to  examine  the  time-rate  of  these  processes  of  decay 
and  recovery  of  actiTity, 
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Fig-  47. 

The  results  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  47,  where  the  final 
activity  of  the  thorium  and  the  initial  activity  of  the  Th  X  are  in 
each  case  taken  as  100.  The  ordinates  represent  the  activities 
determined  by  means  of  the  ionization  current,  and  the  abscissae 
represent  the  time  in  days.  It  will  be  observed  that  both  curves 
are  irregular  for  the  fiiBt  two  days,  The  activity  of  the  Th  X 
increased  at  first,  while  the  activity  of  the  thorium  diminished. 
Disregarding  these  initial  irregularities  of  the  curves,  which  will  be 
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explained  in  detail  in  section  208,  it  will  be  seen  that,  after  the 
first  two  days,  the  time  taken  for  the  thorium  to  recover  half  its 
lost  activity  is  about  equal  to  the  time  taken  by  the  Th  X  to  lose 
half  its  activity.  This  time  in  each  case  is  about  four  days.  The 
percentage  proportion  of  the  activity  regained  by  the  thorium,  over 
any  given  interval,  is  approximately  equal  to  the  percentage  pro- 
portion of  the  activity  lost  by  the  Th  X  during  the  same  interval. 
If  the  recovery  curve  is  produced  backwards  to  meet  the 
vertical   axis,  it  does  so  at   a   minimum  of  25   per  cent.,  and 
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Fig.  48. 
the  above  conclusions  hold  more  accurately,  if  the  recovery  is 
assumed  to  start  from  this  toinimum.  This  is  clearly  shown  by 
Fig.  48,  where  the  percentages  of  activity  recovered,  reckoned 
fivm  the  25  per  cent,  minimum,  are  plotted  as  ordinates.  In 
the  same  figure  the  decay  carve,  after  the  second  day,  is  shown 
on  the  same  scale.  The  activity  of  the  Th  X  decays  with  the  time 
according  to  an  exponential  law,  falling  to  half  value  in  about 
four  days.  If  I„  is  the  initial  activity  and  /|  is  the  activity  after 
a  time  t,  then 
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vhere  X  ia  a  conatant  and  e  the  natural  base  of  logarithms.  The 
«xperimeDtal  curve  of  the  rise  of  activity  from  a  mimmum  to  a 
maximum  value  is  therefore  ezpresaed  by  the  equation 

vhere  I„  is  the  amount  of  activity  recovered  when  the  state  of 
constant  activity  is  reached,  /(  the  activity  recovered  after  a 
time  t,  and  X  is  the  same  constant  as  before. 

129.  TJranltun  X.  Similar  results  were  obtained  when 
uranium  was  examined.  The  Ur  X  was  separated  by  Becquerel's 
method  of  successive  precipitations  with  barium.  The  decay  of 
the  separated  activity  and  the  recovery  of  the  lost  activity  are 
shown  graphically  in  Fig.  49.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  this 
experiment  is  given  in  section  205. 
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The  curves  of  decay  and  recovery  exhibit  the  same  peculiarities 
and  can  be  expressed  by  the  same  equations  as  in  the  case  of 
thorium.  The  time-rate  of  decay  and  recovery  is,  however,  much 
slower  than  for  thorium,  the  activity  of  the  Ur  X  falling  to  half  its 
value  in  about  22  days. 
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A  large  number  of  resnits  of  a  similar  character  have  been 
obtained  from  other  radio-active  products,  separated  from  the 
radio-elements,  but  the  cases  of  thorium  and  uranium  will  suffice 
for  the  present  to  form  a  basis  for  the  discussion  of  the  processes 
that  are  taking  place  in  radio-active  bodies. 

130.  Theory  of  the  phenomena.  These  processes  of  decay 
and  recovery  go  on  at  exactly  the  same  rate  if  the  substances  are 
removed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another,  or  enclosed  in 
lead,  or  placed  in  a  vacuum  tube.  It  is  at  first  sight  a  remark- 
able phenomenon  that  the  processes  of  decay  and  recovery  should 
be  so  intimately  connected,  although  there  is  no  possibility  of 
mutual  interaction  between  them.  These  results,  however,  receive 
a  complete  explanation  on  the  following  hypotheses  : 

(1)  That  there  is  a  constant  rate  of  production  of  fr«sh 

radio-active  matter  by  the  radio-active  body; 

(2)  That  the  activity  of  the  matter  so  formed  decreases 

according  to  an  exponential  law  with  the  time  &om 
the  moment  of  its  formation. 

Suppose  that  g^  particles  of  new  matter  are  produced  per  second 
from  a  given  mass  of  matter.  The  rate  of  emission  of  energy  due 
to  the  particles  produced  in  the  time  dt,  is,  at  the  moment  of  their 
formation,  equal  to  Kq^t,  where  if  is  a  constant. 

It  is  required  to  find  the  activity  due  to  the  whole  matter 
produced  after  the  process  has  continued  for  a  time  T. 

The  activity  dl,  duo  to  the  matter  produced  during  the  time  dt 
at  the  time  t,  decays  according  to  an  exponential  law  during  the 
time  T  —  t  that  elapses  before  its  activity  is  estimated,  and  in 
consequence  is  given  by 

where  \  is  the  constant  of  decay  of  activity  of  the  active  matter. 
The  activity  It  due  to  the  whole  matter  produced  in  the  time  T  is 
thus  given  by 
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The  activity  reaches  a  maximum  valne  /,  when  T  ifl  veiy  great, 
and  18  then  given  by 

I,  ' 

This  equation  agrees  with  the  experimental  results  for  the 
recovery  of  lost  activity.  Another  method  for  obtaining  this 
equation  is  given  later  in  section  133. 

A  state  of  equilibrium  is  reached  when  the  rate  of  loss  of 
activity  of  the  matter  already  produced  is  balanced  by  the  activity 
supplied  by  the  production  of  new  active  matter.  According  to 
this  view,  the  radio-active  bodies  are  undergoing  change,  but  the 
activity  remains  constant  owing  to  the  action  of  two  opposing 
processes.  Now,  if  this  active  matter  can  at  any  time  be  sepa- 
rated &om  the  substance  in  which  it  is  produced,  the  decay  of 
its  activity,  as  a  whole,  should  follow  an  exponential  law  with 
the  time,  since  each  portion  of  the  matter  decreases  in  activity 
according  to  an  exponential  law  with  the  time,  whatever  its  age 
may  be.  If  /,  is  the  initial  activity  of  the  separated  product,  the 
activity  It  after  an  interval  %  is  given  by 

h 

u"  ■ 

Thus,  the  two  assumptions — of  uniform  production  of  active 
matter  and  of  the  decay  of  its  activity  in  an  exponential  law  from 
the  moment  of  its  formation — satis&ctorily  explain  the  relation 
between  the  curves  of  decay  and  recovery  of  activity. 

131.  Experimental  evidence.  It  now  remains  to  consider 
further  experimental  evidence  in  support  of  these  hypotheses. 
The  primary  conception  is  that  the  radio-active  bodies  are  able  to 
produce  from  themselves  matter  of  chemical  properties  different 
from  those  of  the  parent  substance,  and  that  this  process  goes 
on  at  a  constant  rate.  This  new  matter  initially  possesses 
the  property  of  activity,  and  loses  it  according  to  a  definite  law. 
The  fact  that  a  proportion  of  the  activity  of  radium  and  thorium 
can  be  concentrated  in  small  amounts  of  active  matter  like  Th  X 

R.  It.-A.  16 
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or  Ur  X  does  not,  of  itself,  prove  directly  that  a  material  con- 
Btituent  responsible  for  the  activity  has  been  chemically  separated. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  separation  of  Th  X  from  thorinm, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the  non-thorium  part  of  the  solution  is 
rendered  temporarily  active  by  its  afisociation  with  thorium,  and 
that  this  property  is  retained  through  the  processes  of  precipita- 
tion, evaporation,  and  ignition,  and  finally  manifeata  itself  in  the 
residue  remaining.  According  to  this  view  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  any  precipitate  capable  of  removing  the  thorium  completely 
from  its  solution  should  yield  active  residues  similar  to  those  ob- 
tained from  ammonia.  No  such  case  has,  however,  been  observed. 
For  example,  when  thorium  nitrate  is  precipitated  by  sodium  or 
ammonium  carbonate,  the  residue  from  the  filtrate  after  evapora- 
tion and  ignition  is  free  from  activity  and  the  thorium  carbonate 
obtained  has  the  normal  amount  of  activity.  In  fact,  ammonia  is 
the  only  reagent  yet  found  capable  of  completely  separating  Th  X 
from  thorium.  A  partial  separation  of  the  Th  X  can  be  made  by 
shaking  thorium  oxide  with  water  owing  to  the  greater  solubility 
of  Th  X  in  water. 

Thorinm  and  uranium  behave  quite  differently  with  regard  to 
the  action  of  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate.  UrX  is  com- 
pletely precipitated  with  the  uranium  in  an  ammonia  solution 
and  the  filtrate  ia  inactive.  UrX  is  separated  by  ammonium 
carbonate,  while  Th  X  under  the  same  conditions  is  completely 
precipitated  with  the  thorium.  The  Ur  X  and  the  Th  X  thus 
behave  like  distinct  tjfpes  of  matter  with  well-marked  chemical 
properties  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  substances  in  which 
they  are  produced.  The  removal  of  UrX  by  the  precipitation 
of  barium  is  probably  not  directly  connected  with  the  chemical 
properties  of  UrX.  The  separation  is  probably  due  to  the 
dragging  down  of  the  Ur  X  with  the  dense  barium  precipitate. 
Sir  William  Crookes  found  that  the  Ur  X  was  dragged  down  by 
precipitates  when  no  question  of  insolubility  was  involved,  and 
such  a  result  is  to  be  expected  if  the  Ur  X  exists  in  extremely 
minute  quantity.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  actual 
amount  of  the  active  constituents  Th  X  and  Ur  X,  separated  from 
thorium  and  uranium,  is  probably  infinitesimal,  and  that  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  residues  is  due  to  impurities  present 
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in  the  salt  and  the  reagents,  a  very  small  amount  of  active  matter 
being  mixed  with  them. 

132.  Ratfl  of  production  of  Th  X.  If  the  recoveiy  of 
the  activity  of  uranium  or  thorium  is  due  to  the  continuous 
production  of  new  active  matter,  it  should  be  possible  to  obtain 
experimental  evidence  of  the  process.  As  the  caee  of  thorium 
has  been  most  fully  investigated,  a  brief  account  will  be  given  of 
some  experiments  made  by  Rutherford  and  Soddy*  to  show  that 
Th  X  is  produced  continuously  at  a  constant  rata  Preliminary 
experiments  showed  that  three  successive  precipitations  were 
sufficient  to  remove  the  Th  X  almost  completely  from  the  thorium. 
The  general  method  employed  was  to  precipitate  a  solution  of 
5  grams  of  thorium -nitrate  with  ammonia.  The  precipitate  was 
then  redissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  the  thorium  again  precipitated 
as  before,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  the  Th  X  produced  in  the 
time  between  successive  precipitations  should  not  appreciably 
affect  the  results.  The  removal  of  the  Th  X  was  followed  by 
measurements  of  the  activity  of  the  residues  obtained  from  suc- 
cessive filtrates.  In  three  successive  precipitations  the  activities  of 
the  residues  were  proportional  to  100,  8,  1'6  respectively.  Thus 
two  precipitations  are  nearly  suflScient  to  free  the  thorium 
from  Th  X. 

The  thorium  freed  from  Th  X  was  then  allowed  to  stand  for 
a  definite  time,  and  the  amount  of  Th  X  formed  during  that 
time  found  by  precipitating  it,  and  measuring  its  radio-activity. 
According  to  the  theory,  the  activity  /(  of  the  thorium  formed  in 
the  time  t  is  given  by 

where  /,,  is  the  total  activity  of  Th  X,  when  there  is  radio-active 
equilibrium. 

If  Xt  is  small. 

Since  the  activity  of  Th  X  falls  to  half  value  in  4  days,  the 

■  Butherford  and  Soddy,  Phil.  Mag.  Bapt.  1903. 
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value  of  \  expressed  in  hours  =  "0072.  After  'standing  a  period 
of  1  hour  about  1/140,  after  1  day  1/6,  after  4  days  1/2  of  the 
maximum  should  be  obtained.  The  experimental  results  obtained 
showed  an  agreement,  as  good  as  could  be  expected,  with  the 
equation  expressing  the  result  that  the  Th  X  was  being  produced 
at  a  constant  rate. 

The  thorium-nitrate  which  had  been  &eed  from  Th  X  was 
allowed  to  stand  for  one  month,  and  thea  it  was  again  subjected 
to  the  same  process.  The  activity  of  the  Th  X  was  found  to  be 
the  same  as  that  obtained  from  an  equal  amount  of  the  original 
thorium-nitrate.  In  one  month,  therefore,  the  Th  X  had  been 
regenerated,  and  had  reached  a  maximum  value.  By  leaving  the 
thorium  time  to  recover  fully  its  activity,  this  process  can  be  re- 
peated indefinitely,  and  equal  amounts  of  Th  X  are  obtained  at 
each  precipitation.  Ordinary  commercial  thorium-nitrate  and  the 
purest  nitrate  obtainable  showed  exactly  the  same  action,  and 
equal  amounts  of  Th  X  could  be  obtained  from  equal  weights. 
These  processes  thus  appear  to  be  independent  of  the  chemical 
purity  of  the  substance*. 

The  process  of  the  production  of  Th  X  is  continuous,  and  no 
alteration  has  been  observed  in  the  amount  produced  in  the  given 
time  after  repeated  separations.  After  23  precipitations  extending 
over  9  days,  the  amount  produced  in  a  given  interval  was  about 
the  same  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  process. 

These  results  are  all  in  agreement  with  the  view  that  the 
Th  X  is  being  continuously  produced  from  the  thorium  compound 
at  a  constant  rate.  The  amount  of  active  matter  produced  from 
1  gram  of  thorium  is  probably  extremely  minute,  but  the  elec- 
trical effects  due  to  its  activity  are  so  large  that  the  process  of 
production  can  be  followed  after  extremely  short  intervals.  With 
a  sensitive  electrometer  the  amount  of  lli  X  produced  per  minute 
in  10  grams  of  thorium-nitrate  gives  a  rapid  movement  to  the 
electrometer  needle.  For  larger  intervals  it  is  necessaty  to  add 
additional  capacity  to  the  system  to  bring  the  effects  within  range 
of  the  instrument, 

*  The  geoeral  method  of  regarding  the  subject  would  be  nnohanged,  eTen  if  it 
vere  proved  that  the  radio-activity  ot  thorium  is  not  dne  to  thorium  at  all  but  to  a 
small  oonrtaDt  amooDt  of  a  radio-Mtive  impartt;  mixed  with  it. 
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133.  Rate  of  decay  of  aottTity.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  activity  of  Ur  X  and  Th  X  decays  according  to  an  espoaential 
law  with  the  time.  This,  we  shall  see  later,  is  the  general  law  of 
decay  of  activity  in  any  type  of  active  matter,  obtained  by  itself, 
and  freed  from  any  secondary  active  products  which  it  may,  itself, 
produce.  In  any  case,  when  this  law  is  not  fulfilled,  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  activity  is  due  to  the  superposition  of  two  or 
more  effects,  each  of  which  decays  in  an  exponential  law  with 
the  time.  The  physical  interpretation  of  this  law  still  remains 
to  be  discussed. 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  uranium  and  thorium  compounds 
there  is  a  continuous  production  of  active  matter  which  keeps  the 
compound  in  radio-active  equilibrium.  The  changes  by  which 
the  active  matter  is  produced  must  be  chemical  in  nature,  since 
the  products  of  the  action  are  different  in  chemical  properties 
from  the  matter  in  which  the  changes  take  place.  The  activity 
of  the  products  has  afforded  the  means  of  following  the  changes 
occurring  in  them.  It  now  remains  to  consider  the  connection 
between  the  activity  at  any  time,  and  the  amount  of  chemical 
change  taking  place  at  that  time. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  found  experimentally  that  the  saturation 
ionization  current  i,,  after  the  active  product  has  been  allowed  to 
decay  for  a  time  (,  is  given  by 

^  =  <r« 
t. 

where  i'd  is  the  initial  saturation  current  and  X  the  constant  of 
decay. 

Now  the  saturation  current  is  a  measure  of  the  total  number 
of  ions  produced  per  second  in  the  testing  vessel.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that  the  a  rays,  which  produce  the  greater  proportion 
of  ionization  in  the  gas,  consist  of  positively  charged  particles 
projected  with  great  velocity.  Suppose  for  simplicity  that  each 
atom  of  active  matter,  in  the  course  of  its  change,  gives  rise  to 
one  projected  a  particle.  Each  a  particle  will  produce  a  certain 
average  number  of  ions  in  its  path  before  it  strikes  the  boundaries 
or  is  absorbed  in  the  gas.  Since  the  number  of  projected  particles 
per  second  is  equal  to  the  number  of  atoms  changing  per  second. 
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the  number  of  atoms  »(  which  change  per  second  at  the  time  t  is 
given  by 


where  n,  ia  the  initial  number  which  change  per  second.  On  this 
view,  then,  the  law  of  decay  expresses  the  result  that  the  number 
of  atoms  changing  in  unit  time,  diminishes  according  to  an  ex- 
ponential law  with  the  time.  The  number  of  atoms  Nt  which 
remain  unchanged  after  an  interval  t  is  given  by 


"-f." 


iHdt 
If  N,  is  the  number  of  atoms  at  the  beginning. 

Thus  F.""^ <'>■ 

or  the  law  of  decay  expresses  the  &ct  that  the  aeUvittf  of  a  pro- 
duct at  any  time  is  proportional  to  the  nunAer  of  atoms  which 
remain  unchanged  at  that  time. 

This  is  the  same  as  the  law  of  mono-molecular  change  in 
cheniistiy,  and  expresses  the  fact  that  there  is  only  one  changing 
system.  If  the  change  depended  on  the  mutual  action  of  two 
sjratems,  the  law  of  decay  would  be  different,  since  the  rate  of 
decay  in  that  case  would  depend  on  the  relative  concentration 
of  the  two  reacting  substances.  This  is  not  so,  for  not  a  single 
case  has  yet  been  observed  in  which  the  law  of  decay  was  affected 
by  the  amount  of  active  matter  present. 

From  the  above  equation  (1) 

'^^  — xy, 

dt  -      ^'' 
or  the  number  of  systems  changing  in  unit  time  is  proportional  to 
the  number  unchanged  at  that  time. 

In  the  case  of  recovery  of  activity,  after  an  active  product  has 
been  removed,  the  number  of  systems  changing  in  unit  time,  when 
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TBdio-active  equilibrium  is  produced,  is  equal  to  XJV,,.  Thia  must 
be  equal  to  the  number  q^  of  new  systems  applied  in  unit  time,  or 

9o  =  '^o. 
and  ^  =  w  ; 

X  has  thus  a  distinct  physical  meaning,  and  may  be  defined  as 
the  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  systems  .present  which 
change  per  second.  It  has  different  values  for  different  types  of 
active  matter,  but  is  invariable  for  any  particular  type  of  matter. 
For  this  reason,  X  will  be  termed  the  "  radio-active  constant "  of 
the  product. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  discuss  with  more  physical 
defiiiiteness  the  gradual  growth  of  Th  £  in  thorium,  after  the 
Th  X  has  been  completely  removed  from  it.  Let  9,  particles  of 
Th  X  be  produced  per  second  by  the  thorium,  and  let  N  be  the 
number  of  particles  of  Th  X  present  at  any  time  t  after  the 
original  Th  X  was  removed.  The  number  of  particles  of  Th  X 
which  change  every  second  is  Xj',  where  X  is  the  radio-active 
constant  Th  X,  Now,  at  any  time  during  the  process  of  recovery, 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  number  of  particles  of  Th  X  =  the  rate 
of  production  —  the  rate  of  change ;  that  is 

The  solution  of  this  equation  is  of  the  form  N  —  aer'^  +  b,  where 
a  and  b  are  constants. 

Now  when  t  is  veiy  great,  the  number  of  particles  of  Th  X 
present  reach  a  maximum  value  JV",. 

Thus,  since  N''^2f„  when  (— oo, 
b^N,; 
since  JV  =  0  when  (  =  0, 

a+6=.0; 
hence  6  =  -a  =  if,, 

and  the  equation  becomes 

This  is  equivalent  to  the  equation  already  obtained  in  section  1 30, 
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aince  the  iotensity  of  the  radiatioa  is  always  proportional  to  the 
number  of  particles  present. 

134.    lafluenoe   of  condltiotu  on  the  nt«  of  decay. 

Since  the  activity  of  any  product,  at  any  time,  may  be  taken  as 
a  measure  of  the  rate  at  which  chemical  change  takes  place,  it 
may  be  used  as  a  means  of  determining  the  effect  of  conditions 
on  the  changes  occurring  in  radio-active  matter.  If  the  rate  of 
change  should  be  accelerated  or  retarded,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  value  of  the  radio-active  constant  X  will  be  increased  or 
decreased,  i.e.  that  the  decay  curve  will  be  different  under  different 
conditions. 

No  such  effect,  however,  has  yet  been  observed  in  any  case  of 
radio-active  change,  where  none  of  the  active  products  produced 
are  allowed  to  escape  from  the  system.  The  rate  of  decay  is 
unaltered  by  any  chemical  or  physical  agency,  and  in  this  respect 
the  changes  in  radio-active  matter  are  sharply  distinguished  Irom 
ordinary  chemical  changes.  For  example,  the  rate  of  decay  of 
activity  &om  any  product  takes  place  at  the  same  rate  when  the 
substance  is  exposed  to  light  as  when  it  is  kept  in  the  dark,  and 
at  the  same  rate  in  a  vacuum  as  in  air  or  any  other  gas  at  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  Its  rate  of  decay  is  unaltered  by  surrounding 
the  active  okatter  by  a  thick  layer  of  lead  under  conditions  where 
no  ordinary  radiation  fix)m  outside  can  affect  it.  The  activity  of 
the  matter  is  unaffected  by  ignition  or  chemical  treatment.  The 
material  giving  rise  to  the  activity  can  be  dissolved  in  acid  and 
re-obtaiaed  by  evaporation  of  the  solution  without  altering  the 
activity.  The  rate  of  decay  is  the  same  whether  the  active 
matter  is  retained  in  the  solid  state  or  kept  in  solution.  When 
a  product  has  lost  its  activity,  resolution  or  heat  does  not  re- 
generate it,  and  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  rate  of  decay  of  the 
active  products,  so  far  examined,  is  the  same  at  a  red  heat  as  at 
the  temperature  of  liquid  air.  In  fact,  no  variation  of  physical  or 
chemical  conditions  has  led  to  any  observable  difference  in  the 
decay  of  activity  of  any  of  the  numerous  types  of  active  matter 
which  have  been  examined. 

136.  Sffeot  of  oondltionB  on  the  rate  of  reooTery  of 
actiTity.     The  recovery  of  the  activity  of  a  radio-element  with 
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time,  when  an  active  product  is  separated  from  it,  is  governed  by 
the  rate  of  production  of  fresh  active  matter  and  by  the  decay  of 
activity  of  that  already  produced.  Since  the  rate  of  decay  of  the 
activity  of  the  separated  product  is  independent  of  conditions,  the 
rate  of  recovery  of  activity  can  be  modified  only  by  a  change  of 
the  rate  of  production  of  fresh  active  matter.  As  far  as  experi- 
ments have  gone,  the  rate  of  production,  like  the  rate  of  decay,  ia 
independent  of  chemical  or  physical  conditions.  There  are  indeed 
certain  cases  which  are  apparent  exceptions  to  this  nila  For 
example,  the  escape  of  the  radio-active  emanations  from  thorium 
and  radium  is  readily  affected  by  heat,  moisture  and  solution. 
A  more  thorough  investigation,  however,  shows  that  the  excep- 
tion is  only  apparent  and  not  real.  These  cases  will  be  discussed 
more  in  detail  in  chapter  vii,  but  it  may  be  stated  here  that 
the  differences  observed  are  due  to  differences  in  the  rate  of  escape 
of  the  emanations  into  the  surrounding  gas,  and  not  to  differences 
in  the  rate  of  production.  For  this  reason  it  is  difficult  to  teat  the 
question  at  issue  in  the  case  of  the  thorium  compounds,  which 
in  most  cases  readily  allow  the  emanation  produced  by  them  to 
escape  into  the  air. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  rate  of  production  is  independent 
of  molecular  state,  temperature,  etc,  it  ia  necessary  in  such  a 
case  to  undertake  a  long  series  of  measurements  extending 
over  the  whole  time  of  recovery.  It  is  impossible  to  make  accu- 
rate relative  comparisons  to  see  if  the  activity  is  altered  by  the 
conversion  of  one  compound  into  another.  The  relative  activity 
in  such  a  case,  when  measured  by  spreading  a  definite  weight  of 
material  uniformly  on  a  metal  plate,  varies  greatly  with  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  precipitate,  although  the  total  activity  of  two 
compounds  may  be  the  same. 

The  following  method*  offers  an  accurate  and  simple  means 
of  studying  whether  the  rate  of  production  of  active  matter  is 
influenced  by  molecular  state.  The  substance  is  chemically  con- 
verted into  any  compound  required,  care  being  taken  that  active 
products  are  recovered  during  the  process.  The  new  compound  is 
then  spread  on  a  metal  plate  and  compared  with  a  standard  sample 
of  uranium  for  several  days  or  weeks  as  required.  If  the  rate  of 
*  Batherford  and  Sodd;,  PMl.  Mag.  Sept.  1902. 
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production  of  active  matter  is  altered  by  the  conversion,  there 
should  be  an  increase  or  decrease  of  activity  to  a  new  steady  value, 
where  tbe  production  of  active  matter  is  Again  balanced  by  the 
rate  of  decay.  This  method  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  in- 
dependent of  the  physical  condition  of  the  precipitate.  It  can  be 
applied  satisfactorily  to  a  compound  of  thorium  like  the  nitrate 
and  the  oxide  which  has  been  heated  to  a  white  beat,  after  which 
treatment  only  a  slight  amount  of  emanation  escapes.  The  nitrate 
was  converted  into  the  oxide  in  a  platinum  crucible  by  treatment 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  ignition  to  a  white  heat.  The  oxide  so 
obtained  was  spread  on  a  plate,  but  no  change  of  its  activity  was 
observed  with  time,  showing  that  in  this  case  the  rate  of  production 
was  independent  of  molecular  state.  This  method,  which  is  limited 
in  the  case  of  thorium,  may  be  applied  generally  to  the  uranium 
compounds  where  the  results  are  not  complicated  by  the  presence 
of  an  emanation. 

No  differences  have  yet  been  observed  in  the  recovery  curves 
of  different  thorium  compounds  after  tbe  removal  of  Th  X,  For 
example,  the  rate  of  recovery  is  the  same  whether  the  precipitated 
hydroxide  is  converted  into  the  oxide  or  into  the  sulphate. 

136  Disintegration  hypotheali.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
changes  in  radio-active  bodies,  only  the  active  products  Ur  X 
and  Th  X  have  been  considered.  It  will,  however,  be  shown  later 
that  these  two  products  are  only  examples  of  many  other  types  of 
active  matter  which  are  produced  by  the  radio-elements,  and  that 
each  of  these  types  of  active  matter  has  definite  chemical  as  well 
as  radio-active  properties,  which  distinguish  it,  not  only  from  the 
other  active  products,  but  also  from  the  substance  from  which  it  is 
produced. 

The  full  investigation  of  these  changes  will  be  shown  to 
verify  in  every  particular  the  hypothesis  that  radio-activity  is  the 
accompaniment  of  chemical  changes  of  a  special  kind  occurring  in 
matter,  and  that  the  constant  activity  of  the  radio-elements  is 
due  to  an  equilibrium  process,  in  which  the  rate  of  production  of 
tresh  active  matter  balances  the  rate  of  change  of  that  already 
formed. 

The  nature  of  the  process  taking  place  in  the  radio-elements, 
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jn  order  to  give  riae  to  the  production  at  a  conatant  rate  of  new 
kinds  of  active  matter,  will  now  be  considered.  Since  in  thorium 
or  uranium  compounds  there  ia  a  continuoos  production  of  radio- 
active matter,  which  differs  in  chemical  properties  from  the  parent 
substance,  some  kind  of  change  most  be  taking  place  in  the  radio- 
element.  This  change,  by  which  new  matter  is  produced,  is  very 
different  in  character  from  the  molecular  changes  dealt  with  in 
chemistry,  for  no  chemical  change  is  known  which  proceeds  at  the 
same  rnte  at  the  temperatures  corresponding  to  a  red  heat  and 
to  liquid  air,  and  is  independent  of  all  physical  and  chemical 
actions.  If,  however,  the  production  of  active  matter  is  supposed 
to  be  the  result  of  changes,  not  in  the  molecule,  but  in  the  atom 
itself,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  temperature  would  exert 
much  influence.  The  general  experience  of  chemistry  in  failing 
to  transform  the  elements  by  the  action  of  temperature  is  itself 
strong  evidence  that  wide  ranges  of  temperature  have  not  much 
effect  in  altering  the  stability  of  the  chemical  atom. 

The  view  that  the  atoms  of  the  radio-elements  are  undergoing 
spontaneous  disintegration  was  put  forward  by  Rutherford  and  , 
Soddy  as  a  result  of  evidence  of  this  character.  The  discovery  of 
the  material  nature  of  the  a  rays  added  strong  confirmation  to 
the  hypothesis;  for  it  has  been  pointed  out  (section  95)  that  the 
expulsion  of  a  particles  must  be  the  result  of  a  disintegration  A 
of  the  atoms  of  the  radio-element.  Taking  the  case  of  thorium 
as  an  example,  the  processes  occurring  in  the  atom  may  be 
pictured  in  the  following  way.  It  must  be  supposed  that  the 
thorium  atoms  are  not  permanently  stable  systems,  but,  on  an 
average,  a  constant  small  proportion  of  them — about  one  atom  in 
every  10"  will  suffice — break  up  per  second.  The  disintegration 
consists  in  the  expulsion  from  the  atom  of  one  or  more  a  particles 
with  great  velocity.  For  simplicity,  it  will  be  supposed  that  each 
atom  expels  one  a  particle.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  o  particle 
of  radium  has  a  mass  about  twice  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom. 
From  the  similarity  of  the  a  rays  from  thorium  and  radium,  it  is 
probable  that  the  a  particle  of  thorium  does  not  differ  much  in 
mass  from  that  of  radium,  and  may  be  equal  to  it.  The  a  particles 
expelled  fi^>m  the  thorium  atoms  as  they  break  up  constitute  what 
is  known  as  the  "non-separable  activity  "of  thorium.    This  activity. 
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measured  by  the  a  rays,  is  about  26  per  cent,  of  the  maximum. 
After  the  escape  of  an  a  particle,  the  part  of  the  atom  left  behind, 
which  has  a  mass  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  thorium  atom,  tends 
to  rearrange  its  components  to  form  a  temporarily  stable  system. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  it  will  differ  in  chemical  properties  from 
the  thorium  atom  from  which  it  was  derived.  The  atom  of  the 
substance  Th  X  is,  on  this  view,  the  thorium  atom  minus  one  a 
particle.  The  atoms  of  Th  X  are  far  more  unstable  than  the  atoms 
of  thorium,  and  one  after  the  other  they  break  up,  each  atom 
expelling  one  a  particle  as  before.  These  projected  a  particles  give 
rise  to  the  radiation  from  the  Th  X.  Since  the  activity  of  Th  X 
falls  to  half  its  original  value  in  about  four  days,  on  an  average 
half  of  the  atoms  of  Th  X  break  up  in  four  days,  the  number 
breaking  up  per  second  being  always  proportional  to  the  number 
present.  After  an  atom  of  Th  X  has  expelled  an  a  particle,  the 
mass  of  the  system  is  again  reduced,  and  its  chemical  properties 
are  changed.  Itwill  be  shown  (section  154)  that  theThX  produces 
the  thorium  emanation,  which  exists  as  a  radio-active  gas,  and 
that  this  in  turn  is  transformed  into  matter  which  is  deposited  on 
solid  bodies  and  gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  excited  activity. 
The  first  few  successive  changes  occurring  in  thorium  are  shown 
diagrammatically  below  (Fig.  50), 

a  Particle  a  PartieU  a  Partiek 

O  O  o 

O^  cA  c^  '  -- 

TBomiDM  Ta  X  EiuHinoH 

Fig.  M. 

Thus  as  a  result  of  the  disintegration  of  the  thorium  atom, 
a  series  of  chemical  substances  is  produced,  each  of  which  has 
distinctive  chemical  properties.  Each  of  these  products  is  radio- 
active, and  loses  its  activity  according  to  a  definite  law.  Since 
thorium  has  an  atomic  weight  of  237,  and  the  weight  of  the 
a  particle  is  about  2,  it  is  evident  that,  if  only  one  a  particle 
is  expelled  at  each  change,  the  process  of  disintegration  could 
pass  through  a  number  of  successive  stages  and  yet  leave  behind. 
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at  the  end  of  the  process,  a  mass  comparable  with  that  of  the 
parent  atom. 

It  will  be  shown  later  that  a  process  of  disintegration,  very 
similar  to  that  already  described  for  thorium,  must  be  supposed 
to  take  place  also  in  uranium,  actinium  and  radium.  The  full 
discussion  of  this  subject  cannot  be  given  with  advantage  until  two 
of  the  moat  important  products  of  the  three  substances  thorium, 
radium  and  actinium,  viz.  the  radio-active  emanations  and  the 
matter  which  causes  excited  activity,  have  been  considered  in  detail. 

137.  Magnitude  of  the  changei.  It  can  be  calculated  by 
several  independent  methods  (see  section  246)  that,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  radio-activity  observed  in  thorium,  about 
3  X  lO*  atoms  in  each  gram  of  thorium  suffer  disintegration 
per  second.  It  is  well  known  (section  39)  that  1  cubic  centi- 
metre of  hydrogen  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  temperature 
contains  about  36  x  10"  molecules.  From  this  it  follows  that 
one  gram  of  thorium  contains  36  x  10"  atoms.  The  traction 
which  breaks  up  per  second  is  thus  about  10~".  This  is  an 
extremely  small  ratio,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  process  could 
continue  for  long  intervals  of  time,  before  the  amount  of  matter 
changed  would  be  capable  of  detection  by  the  spectroscope  or 
by  the  balance.  With  the  electroscope  it  is  possible  to  detect 
the  radiation  irom  10~'  gram  of  thorium,  i.e.  the  electroscope 
is  capable  of  detecting  the  ionization  which  accompanies  the 
disintegration  of  a  single  thorium  atom  per  second.  The  electro- 
scope is  thus  an  extraordinarily  delicate  means  for  detection  of 
minute  changes  in  matter,  which  are  accompanied,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  radio-elements,  by  the  expulsion  of  charged  particles  with  great 
velocity.  It  is  possible  to  detect  by  its  radiation  the  amount  of 
Th  X  produced  in  a  second  from  1  gram  of  thorium,  although 
the  process  would  probably  need  to  continue  thousands  of  years 
before  it  could  be  detected  by  the  balance  or  the  spectroscope.  It 
is  thus  evident  that  the  changes  occurring  in  thorium  are  of  an 
order  of  magnitude  quite  different  from  that  of  ordinary  chemical 
changes,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  have  never  been 
observed  by  direct  chemical  methods. 
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BADIO-ACTIVE  EMANATIONa 

138.  Introdnctlon.  A  most  important  and  striking  property 
possessed  by  radium,  thorium,  and  actinium,  but  not  by  uranium  or 
polonium,  is  the  power  of  continuously  emitting  into  the  surround- 
ing space  a  material  emanation,  which  has  all  the  properties  of  a 
radio-active  gas.  This  emanation  is  able  to  diffuse  rapidly  through 
gases  and  through  porous  substances,  and  may  be  separated  from 
the  gas  with  which  it  is  mixed  by  condensation  by  the  action  of 
extreme  cold.  This  emanation  forms  a  connecting  I  in  It  between 
the  activity  of  the  radio-elements  themselves  and  their  power  of 
exciting  activity  on  surrounding  objects,  and  has  been  studied  more 
closely  than  the  other  active  products  on  account  of  its  existence  in 
the  gaseous  state.  The  emanations  from  the  three  active  bodies  all 
possess  similar  radio-active  properties,  but  the  effects  are  more 
marked  in  the  case  of  the  emanation  from  radium,  on  account  of 
the  very  great  activity  of  that  element. 

Thorium  Emanation. 

13d.  IMfloorery  of  the  emanation.  In  the  course  of 
examination  of  the  radiations  of  thorium,  several  observers  had 
noted  that  acme  of  the  thorium  compounds,  and  especially  the 
oxide,  were  very  inconstant  sources  of  radiation,  when  examined  in 
open  vessels  by  the  electrical  method.  Owens*  found  that  this 
inconstancy  was  due  to  the  presence  of  air  currents.  When  a 
closed  vessel  was  used,  the  current,  immediately  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  active  matter,  increased  with  the  time,  and  finally 
*  Oreni,  PbiL  Mag.  p.  360,  Oat.  1899. 
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reached  a  constant  value.  By  drawing  a  steady  stream  of  air 
through  the  vessel  the  value  of  the  current  was  much  reduced.  It 
was  also  observed  that  the  radiations  could  apparently  pass  through 
large  thicknesses  of  paper,  which  completely  absorbed  the  ordinary 
a  radiation. 

Id  an  investigation  of  these  peculiar  properties  of  thorium 
compounds,  the  writer*  found  that  the  effects  were  due  to  an 
emission  of  radio-active  particles  of  some  kind  from  the  thorium 
compounds.  This  "  emanation,"  as  it  was  termed  for  convenience, 
possesses  the  properties  of  ionizing  the  gas  and  acting  on  a  photo- 
graphic plate,  and  is  able  to  diffuse  rapidly  through  porous 
substances  like  paper  and  thin  metal  foil. 

The  emanation,  like  a  gas,  is  completely  prevented  from  escap- 
ing by  covering  the  active  matter  with  a  thin  plate  of  mica.  The 
emanation  can  be  carried  away  by  a  current  of  air;  it  passes 
through  a  plug  of  cotton-wool  and  can  be  bubbled  through  solutions 
without  any  loss  of  Ewtivity,  In  these  respects,  it  behaves  very 
differently  from  the  ions  produced  in  the  gas  by  the  rays  from 
active  substances,  for  these  give  up  their  charges  completely  under 
the  same  conditiona 

Since  the  emanation  passes  readily  through  large  thicknesses 
of  cardboard,  and  through  filters  of  tightly  packed  cotton-wool,  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  the  emanation  consists  of  particles  of 
dust  given  off  by  the  active  matter.  This  point  was  tested  still 
further  by  the  method  used  by  Aitken  and  Wilson,  for  detecting 
the  presence  of  dust  particles  in  the  air.  The  oxide,  enclosed  in 
a  paper  cylinder,  was  placed  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  the  dust  was 
removed  by  repeated  small  expansions  of  the  air  over  a  water 
sur&ce.  The  dust  particles  act  as  nuclei  for  the  formation  of 
small  drops  and  are  then  removed  from  the  air  by  the  action  of 
gravity.  After  repeated  expansions,  no  cloud  was  formed,  and  the 
dust  was  considered  to  be  removed.  After  waiting  for  some  time 
to  allow  the  thorium  emanation  to  collect,  further  expansions  were 
made  but  n»  cloud  resulted,  showing  that  for  the  small  expansions 
used,  the  particles  were  too  small  to  become  centres  of  condensa- 
tion. The  emanation  then  could  not  be  regarded  as  dust  emitted 
from  thorium. 

*  BQtherford,  Phil.  Mag.  p.  1,  Jan.  1900. 
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Since  the  power  of  diffusmg  rapidly  through  porous  substances, 
and  acting  on  a  photi^raphic  plate,  is  also  possessed  by  a  chemical 
substance  like  hydrogen  peroxide,  some  experimeats  were  made 
to  see  if  the  emanation  could  be  an  agent  of  that  character.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  hydn^n  peroxide  is  not  radio-active, 
and  that  its  action  on  the  plate  is  a  purely  chemical  one,  while 
it  is  the  radiation  &om  the  emanation  and  not  the  emanation  itself 
that  produces  ionizing  and  photographic  eSecte. 


140.  Sxiwilmeutal  oirangementi.  The  emanation  &om 
thorium  is  given  off  ia  minute  quantity.  No  appreciable  lowering 
of  the  vacuum  ie  observed  when  an  emanating  compound  is  placed 
in  a  vacuum  tube  and  no  new  spectrum  linea  are  obaerved. 

For  an  examination  of  the  emanation,  an  apparatus  similar  in 
principle  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  61  is  convenient. 

The  thorium  compound,  either  bare  or  enclosed  in  a  paper 
envelope,  was  placed  in  a  glass  tube  C  A  current  of  air  from  a 
gasometer,  after  passing  through  a  tube  containing  cotton-wool  to 
remove  dust  particles,  bubbled  through  sulphuric  acid  in  the  vessel 
A,  It  then  passed  through  a  bulb  containing  tightly  packed  cotton- 
wool to  prevent  any  spray  being  carried  over.     The  emanation. 


Fig.  51. 


mixed  with  air,  was  carried  from  the  vessel  C  through  a  plug  of 
cotton-wool  J),  which  removed  completely  all  the  ions  carried  with 
the  emanation.  The  latter  then  passed  into  a  long  brass  cylinder, 
75  cm.  in  length  and  6  cm.  in  diameter.  The  insulated  cylinder 
was  connected  with  a  battery  in  the  usual  way.  Th|Be  insulated 
electrodes,  E,  F,  H,  of  equal  lengths,  were  placed  along  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder,  supported  by  brass  rods  passing  through  ebonite 
corks  in  the  side  of  the  cylinder.  The  current  through  the  gas, 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  emanation,  was  measured  by  means  of 
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an  electjt>meter.  An  insulating  key  was  arranged  so  that  any  one 
of  the  electrodes  E,  F,  H  could  be  rapidly  connected  with  one  pair 
of  quadrants  of  the  electrometer,  the  other  two  being  always  con- 
nected with  earth.  The  current  observed  in  the  testing  cylinder 
vessel  was  due  entirely  to  the  ions  produced  by  the  emanation 
carried  into  the  vessel  by  the  current  of  air.  On  substituting  a 
uranium  compound  for  the  thorium,  not  the  slightest  current  was 
observed.  After  a  constant  flow  has  passed  for  about  10  minutes, 
the  current  due  to  the  emanation  reaches  a  constant  value. 

The  variation  of  the  ionization  current  with  the  voltt^  is 
similar  to  that  observed  for  the  gas  ionized  by  the  radiations  from 
the  active  bodies.  The  current  at  first  increases  with  the  voltage, 
but  finally  reaches  a  saturation  value. 

111.    Duration  of  the  actl-vity  of  the  emanation.    The 

emanation  rapidly  loses  its  activity  with  time.  This  is  very  readily 
shown  with  the  apparatus  of  Fig.  51.  The  current  is  found  to 
diminish  progressively  along  the  cylinder,  and  the  variation  from 
electrode  to  electrode  depends  on  the  velocity  of  the  flow  of  air. 

If  the  velocity  of  the  air  current  is  known,  the  decay  of  activity 
of  the  emanation  with  time  can  be  deduced.  If  the  flow  of  air  is 
stopped,  and  the  openings  of  the  cylinder  closed,  the  current 
steadily  diminishes  with  time.  The  following  numbers  illustrate 
the  variation  with  time  of  the  saturation  current,  due  to  the 
emanation  in  a  closed  vessel.  The  observations  were  taken  suc- 
cessively, and  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  the  current  of  air  was 
stopped. 

Time  in  Bcoonda  Corrent 


Curve   A,  Fig.  52,  shows   the   relation  existing  between  the 
current  through  the  gas  and  the  time.     The  ciurent  just  before 
the  flow  of  air  was  stopped  is  taken  as  unity.    The  current  through 
R.  B.-A.  16 
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the  gaa,  which  is  a  measure  of  the  activity  of  the  emanation, 
diminishes  according  to  an  exponential  law  with  the  time  like  the 
activity  of  the  products  Ur  X  and  Th  X.  The  rate  of  decay  is, 
however,  mach  more  rapid,  the  activity  of  the  emanation  decreas- 
ing to  half  value  in  about  one  minute.  According  to  the  view 
developed  in  section  136,  this  implies  that  half  of  the  emanation 


particles  have  undergone  change  in  one  minute.  AAer  an  interval 
of  10  minutes  the  current  due  to  the  emanation  is  very  small, 
showing  that  practically  all  the  emanation  particles  present  have 
undergone  change. 

The  rate  of  decay  has  been  more  accurately  determined  by 
Rossignol  and  Qimii^ham  *  who  found  that  the  activity  fell  to  half 
value  in  about  61  seconds.  Bronsonf,  using  the  steady  deflection 
method  described  in  section  69,  found  the  corresponding  time 
54  seconds. 

The  decrease  of  the  current  with  the  time  is  an  actual  measure 
of  the  decrease  of  the  activity  of  the  emanation,  and  is  not  in  any 
*  BoeaieDol  and  OimiDgh&m,  Phil.  Slag.  Jnty,  1901. 
t  BroDBOD,  Amer.  Jovm.  ScUact,  Feb.  1905. 
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way  influenced  by  the  time  that  the  ions  produced  take  to  reach 
the  electrodes.  If  the  ions  had  been  produced  from  a  uranium 
compound  the  duration  of  the  conductivity  for  a  saturation  voltage 
would  only  have  been  a  fraction  of  a  second. 

The  rate  of  decay  of  the  activity  of  the  emanation  la  independent 
of  the  electromotive  force  acting  on  the  gas.  This  shows  that  the 
radio-active  particles  are  not  destroyed  by  the  electric  field.  The 
current  through  the  gas  at  any  particular  instant,  after  stoppage  of 
the  flow  of  air,  was  found  to  be  the  same  whether  the  electromotive 
ibrce  had  been  acting  the  whole  time  or  had  been  just  applied  for 
the  time  of  the  test. 

The  emanation  itself  is  unaffected  by  a  strong  electric  field  and 
so  cannot  be  charged.  By  testing  its  activity  after  passing  it 
through  long  concentric  cylinders,  charged  to  a  high  potential,  it 
was  found  that  the  emanation  certainly  did  not  move  with  a 
velocity  greater  than  -00001  cm.  per  second,  for  a  gradient  of 
1  volt  per  cm,,  and  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  moved  at 
all.  This  conclusion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of 
McClelland*. 

The  rate  at  which  the  emanation  is  produced  is  independent 
of  the  gas  surrounding  the  active  matter.  If  in  the  apparatus  of 
Fig.  51  air  is  replaced  by  hydrogen,  oxygen,  or  carbonic  acid, 
similar  results  are  obtained,  though  the  current  observed  in  the 
testing  vessel  varies  for  the  different  gases  on  account  of  the 
unequal  absorption  by  them  of  the  radiation  from  the  emanation. 

If  a  thorium  compound,  enclosed  in  paper  to  absorb  the  a 
radiation,  is  placed  in  a  closed  vessel,  the  saturation  current  due  to 
the  emanation  is  found  to  vary  directly  as  the  pressure.  Since 
the  rate  of  ionization  is  proportional  to  the  pressure  for  a  constant 
source  of  radiation,  this  experiment  shows  that  the  rute  of  emission 
of  the  emanation  is  independent  of  the  pressure  of  the  gas.  The 
effect  of  pressure  on  the  rate  of  production  of  the  emanation  is 
discussed  in  more  detail  later  in  section  157. 

142.  Effect  of  thlckneH  of  layer.  The  amount  of  emana- 
tion emitted  by  a  given  area  of  thorium  compound  depends  on 
the  thickness  of  the  layer.  With  a  very  thin  layer,  the  current 
between  two  parallel  plates,  placed  in  a  closed  vessel  as  in  Fig.  17, 
is  due  very  largely  to  the  a  rays.  Since  the  a  radiation  is  very 
•  Phil.  Mag.  April.  1901.  . 
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readily  absorbed,  the  curreDt  due  to  it  practically  reaches  a  maximum 
when  the  surface  of  the  plate  is  completely  covered  by  a  thin  layer 
of  the  active  material.  On  the  other  hand  the  current  produced 
by  the  emanation  increases  until  the  layer  is  several  millimetres  in 
thickness,  and  then  is  not  much  altered  by  adding  fresh  active 
matter.  This  falling  off  of  the  current  after  a  certain  thickneae 
has  been  reached  is  to  be  expected,  since  the  emanation,  which 
takes  several  minutes  to  diffuse  through  the  layer  above  it,  has 
already  lost  a  large  proportion  of  its  activity. 

With  a  thick  layer  of  thorium  oxide  in  a  closed  vessel,  the 
current  between  the  plates  is  laigely  due  to  the  radiation  &om  the 
emanation  lying  between  the  plates.  The  following  tables  illus- 
trate the  way  in  which  the  current  varies  with  the  thickness  of 
paper  for  both  a  thin  and  a  thick  layer. 


Table  I.     Thin  Layer. 
ThickDwa  of  sheetB  of  paper  1)0S7. 


Table  II.     Thick  Layer. 
ThiclcDees  of  paper  -008  cm. 


Ho.  of  Uyen 
orp«per 

Oumot 

0 
1 
2 
3 

1 

■37 
■16 
■08 

No.  of  layen 

0 

1 

I 

■74 

S 

■74 

6 

•78 

10 

■67 

20 

■66 

The  initial  current  with  the  unscreened  compound  is  taken  as 
unity.  In  Table  I,  for  a  thin  layer  of  thorium  oxide,  the  current 
diminished  rapidly  with  additional  layers  of  thin  paper.  In  this 
case  the  cnrrent  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  a  rays.  In  Table  II 
the  current  falls  to  74  for  the  fiist  layer.  In  this  case  about  26  "j, 
of  the  current  is  due  to  the  a  rays,  which  are  practically  absorbed 
by  the  layer  ■008  cm.  in  thickness.  The  slow  decrease  with 
additional  layers  shows  that  the  emanation  diffuses  so  rapidly 
through  a  few  layers  of  paper  that  there  is  little  loss  of  activity 
during  the  passage.  The  time  taken  to  diffuse  through  20  layers 
is  however  appreciable,  and  the  current  consequently  has  decreased. 
After  passing  through  a  layer  of  cardboard  1'6  mms.  in  thickness 
the  current  is  reduced  to  about  one-fifth  of  its  original  value.    In 
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closed  Teasels  the  proportion  of  the  total  current,  due  to  the  enuma- 
tion,  varies  with  the  distance  between  the  plates  as  well  as  with  the 
thickness  of  the  layer  of  active  material.  It  also  variea  greatly 
with  the  compound  examined.  In  the  nitrate,  which  gives  off  only 
a  small  amount  of  emanation,  the  proportion  is  very  much  smaller 
than  in  the  hydroxide,  which  gives  off  a  latge  amount  of  emanation. 

143.  InoreaM  of  omrent  with  time.  The  current  due  to 
the  emanation  does  not  reach  its  final  value  for  some  time  after 
the  active  matter  has  been  introduced  into  the  closed  vessel.  The 
variation  with  time  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  saturation 
current  due  to  thorium  oxide,  covered  with  paper,  was  observed 
between  concentric  cylinders  of  6*5  cms.  and  '8  cm.  diameter. 

Immediately  before  observations  on  the  current  were  made, 
a  rapid  stream  of  air  was  blown  through  the  apparatus.  This 
removed  most  of  the  emanation.  However,  the  current  due  to  the 
ionization  of  the  gas  by  the  emanation,  as  it  was  carried  along  by 
the  current  of  air,  was  still  appreciable.  The  current  consequently 
does  not  start  trom  zero. 

Time  in  aeoonds  Correat 


The  results  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig,  52,  curve  B.  The 
decay  of  the  activity  of  the  emanation  with  time,  and  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  activity  due  to  the  emanation  in  a  closed  space, 
are  connected  in  the  same  way  as  the  decay  and  recovery  curves  of 
Th  X  and  Ur  X. 

With  the  previooa  notation,  the  decay  curve  is  given  by 

and  the  recoTery  curve  by 

where  X  is  the  radio-active  constant  of  the  emanation. 

This  relation  is  to  be  expected,  since  the  decay  and  reooverjr 
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curves  of  the  emanation  are  determined  by  exactly  the  same  con- 
ditions  as  the  decay  and  recovery  curves  of  Ur  X  and  Th  X.  Id 
'  both  cases  there  ie : 

(1)  A  supply  of  fresh  radio-active  particles  produced  at  s 
constant  rate. 

(2)  A  loss  of  activity  of  the  particles  following  an  esponential 
law  with  the  time. 

In  the  case  of  Ur  X  and  Th  X,  the  active  matter  produced 
manifests  its  activity  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  formed ;  in  this 
new  phenomenoD,  a  proportion  of  the  active  matter  in  the  form  of 
the  emanation  escapes  into  the  surrounding  gas.  The  activity  of 
the  emanation,  due  to  a  thorium  corapouud  kept  in  a  closed  vessel, 
thus  reaches  a  maximum  when  the  rate  of  supply  of  &esh  emana- 
tion particles  &om  the  compound  is  balanced  by  the  rate  of  ch^ige 
of  those  already  present.  The  time  for  recovery  of  half  the  final 
activity  is  about  1  minute,  the  same  as  the  time  taken  for  the 
emanation,  when  left  to  itself,  to  lose  half  its  activity. 

If  q^  is  the  number  of  emanation  particles  escaping  into  the 
gas  per  second,  and  ./f,  the  final  number  when  radio-active  equi- 
librium is  reached,  then  (section  133), 

Since  the  activity  of  the  emanation  falls  to  half  value  in 
1  minute 

X  =  l/87, 
and  JVj  =  875,,  ^^  ^^^  number  of  emanation  particles  present  when 
a  steady  state  is  reached  is  87  times  the  number  produced  per 
second. 

Radium  Emanation. 

144.  IHicorery  of  the  emanation.  Shortly  after  the 
discovery  ofthe  thorium  emanation,  Dorn*  repeated  the  results, 
and,  in  addition,  showed  that  radium  compounds  also  gave  off 
radio-active  emanations,  and  that  the  amount  given  off  was  much 
increased  by  heating  the  compound.  The  radium  emanation  differs 
from  the  thorium  emanation  in  the  rate  at  which  it  loses  its 
activity.  It  decays  far  more  slowly,  but  in  other  respects  the 
emanations  of  thorium  and  radium  have  much  the  same  properties. 
Both  emanations  ionize  the  gas  with  which  they  are  mixed,  and 
*  Dom,  Abh.  dtT.  Naturfoneh.  Qa.  far  HalU-a-S.,  1900. 
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affect  a  photographic  plate.  Both  dififuse  readily  through  porous 
subetances  but  are  tmable  to  pass  through  a  thin  plate  of  mica ; 
both  behave  like  a  temporarily  radio-active  gas,  mixed  in  minute 
quantity  with  the  air  or  other  gae  in  which  they  are  conveyed. 

146.  Decay  of  aotiTitr  of  the  emanation.  Veiy  little 
emanation  escapes  from  radium  chloride  in  the  solid  state,  but 
the  amount  is  largely  increased  by  beating,  or  by  dissolving  the 
compound  in  water.  By  bubbling  air  through  a  radium  chloride 
solution,  or  passing  air  over  a  heated  radium  compound,  a  large 
amount  of  emanation  may  be  obtained  which  can  be  collected, 
mixed  with  air,  in  a  suitable  vesael. 

Experiments  to  determine  accurately  the  rate  of  decay  of 
activity  of  the  emanation  have  been  made  by  P.  Curie*  and 
Rutherford  and  Soddyf.  In  the  experiments  of  the  latter,  the 
emanation  mixed  with  air  was  stored  over  mercury  in  an  ordinary 
gas-holder.  From  time  to  time,  equal  quantities  of  air  mixed  with 
the  emanation  were  measured  off  by  a  gas  pipette  and  delivered 
into  a  testing  vessel.  The  latter  consisted  of  an  air-tight  brass 
cylinder  carrying  a  central  insulated  electrode.  A  saturation 
voltage  was  applied  to  the  cylinder,  and  the  inner  electrode  was 
connected  to  the  electrometer  with  a  suitable  capacity  in  parallel. 
The  saturation  current  was  observed  immediately  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  active  gas  into  the  testing  vessel,  and  was  taken  as 
a  measure  of  the  activity  of  the  emanation  present.  The  current 
increased  rapidly  with  the  time  owing  to  the  production  of  excited 
activity  on  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel.  This  effect  is 
described  in  detail  in  chapter  viii. 

The  meaaurementa  were  made  at  suitable  intervals  over  a 
period  of  33  da-ys.  The  following  table  expresses  the  results,  the 
initial  activity  being  taken  as  100. 

Time  in  hours  BelftUve  Activity 

0  100 

20-8  86-7 

187-6  24-0 

SB4-9  6-9 

521-9  IS 

786-9  019 

"  P.  Corie,  C.  R.  186,  p.  867,  1909. 

t  BaOierford  and  Soddj,  Phil.  Mag.  April,  1903. 
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The  activity  falls  o£f  according  to  an  exponential  law  with  the 
time,  and  decays  to  half  value  in  3'7l  days.  With  the  usual 
notation 

the  mean  value  of  X  deduced  from  the  results  is  given  by 
X-  216  X  10-«  =  1/463000. 

P.  Curie  determined  the  rate  of  decay  of  activity  of  the  emana- 
tion by  another  method.  The  active  matter  was  placed  at  one  end 
of  a  sealed  tube.  After  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  the  portion  of 
the  tube  containing  the  radium  compound  was  removed.  The  loss 
of  activity  of  the  emanation,  stored  in  the  other  part,  was  tested  at 
regular  intervals  by  observing  the  ionization  current  due  to  the 
rays  which  passed  through  the 
walls  of  the  glass  vessel.  The 
testing  apparatus  and  the  con- 
nections are  shown  clearly  in 
Fig.  53.  The  ionization  current 
is  observed  between  the  vessels 
BB  and  CC.  The  glass  tube 
A  contains  the  emanation. 

Now  it  will  be  shown  later 
that  the  emanation  itself  gives 
off  only  a  rays,  and  these  x&yB 
are  completely  absorbed  by  the 
glass  envelope,  unless  it  is  made 
extremely  thin.  The  rays  pro- 
ducing ionization  in  the  testing 
vessel  were  thus  not  due  to  the 
a  rays  from  the  emanation   at 


jbP 


A 


Fig.  68. 


,  but  to  the  y3  and  y  rays  due  to  the  excited  activity  produced 
on  the  walls  of  the  glass  tube  by  the  emanation  inside  it.  What 
was  actually  measured  was  thus  the  decay  of  the  excited  activity 
derived  from  the  emanation,  and  not  the  decay  of  activity  of  the 
emanation  itself.  Since,  however,  when  a  steady  state  is  reached, 
the  amount  of  excited  activity  is  nearly  proportional  at  any  time 
to  the  activity  of  the  emanation,  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  excited 
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activity  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel  indirectly  fumiBhes  a  maaaure 
of  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  emanatioo  itself  This  is  only  true  if 
the  emanation  is  placed  for  four  or  five  hours  in  the  tube  before 
observations  begin,  in  order  to  allow  the  excited  activity  time  to 
reach  a  maximum  value. 

Using  this  method  P.  Curie  obtained  results  similar  to  those 
obtained  by  Rutherford  and  Soddy  by  the  direct  method.  The 
activity  decayed  according  to  an  expoaentia!  law  with  the  time, 
&lUng  to  half  value  in  3'99  days. 

The  experiments  were  performed  under  the  most  varied  con- 
ditions but  the  rate  of  decay  was  found  to  remain  unaltered.  The 
rate  of  decay  did  not  depend  on  the  material  of  the  vessel  contain- 
ing the  emanation  or  on  the  nature  or  pressure  of  the  gas  with 
which  the  emanation  was  mixed.  It  was  unaffected  by  the  amount 
of  emanation  fo-eeent,  or  by  the  time  of  exposure  to  the  radium, 
provided  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  allow  the  excited  activity 
to  reach  a  maximum  value  before  the  observations  were  begun. 
P.  Curie*  found  that  the  rate  of  decay  of  activity  was  not  altered 
by  exposing  the  vessel  containing  the  emanation  to  different 
temperatures,  ranging  from  +  450°  to  -  180"  C. 

In  this  respect  the  emanations  of  thorium  and  radium  are 
quite  analogous.  The  rate  of  decay  seems  to  be  unaffected  by 
any  physical  or  chemical  agency,  and  the  emanations  behave  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  isdio-active  products  Th  X  and  Ur  X, 
already  referred  to.  The  radio-active  constant  \  is  thus  a  fixed 
and  unalterable  quantity  for  both  emanations,  although  in  one  case 
its  value  is  about  5000  times  greater  than  in  the  other. 

EmamOions  from  Actinium. 

146.  Debiemef  found  that  actinium  gives  out  an  emanation 
similar  to  the  emanation  of  thorium  and  radium.  The  loss 
of  activity  of  the  emanation  Is  even  more  rapid  than  for  the 
thorium  emanation,  for  its  activity  falls  to  half  value  in  3'9 
seconds.  In  consequence  of  the  rapid  decay  of  activity,  the 
emanation  is  able  to  difiiise  through  the  air  only  a  short  distance 
from,  the  active  matter  before  it  loses  the  greater  proportion  of  its 
■  P.  Corie,  C.  R.  186,  p.  33S,  IMS.       t  Debisnw,  C.  R.  1S6,  p.  146, 190S, 
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activity.  Qiesel  easlj  observed  that  the  radio-active  substance 
separated  by  him,  which  we  have  seen  (section  18)  ts  identical 
in  radio-active  properties  with  actinium,  gave  off  a  large  amount 
of  enianatioa.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  property,  that  he 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  "emanating  substance"  and  later 
"emanium."  The  impure  preparations  of  this  substance  emit 
the  emanation  very  freely  and  in  this  respect  differ  from  moab 
of  the  thorium  compounds.  The  emanation  from  actinium  like 
those  from  thorium  and  radium  possesses  the  property  of  exciting^ 
activity  on  inactive  bodies,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  studied  so 
completely  as  the  better  known  emanations  of  thorium  and  radium. 

Experiments  with  large  amounts  0/  Radium  Emanation. 

147.  With  very  active  specimens  of  radium  a  large  amount 
of  emanation  can  be  obtained,  and  the  electrical,  photographic,  and 
fluorescent  effects  are  correspondingly  intense.  On  account  of 
the  small  activity  of  thorium  and  the  rapid  decay  of  its  emanation 
the  effects  due  to  it  are  weak,  and  can  be  studied  only  for  a  few 
minutes  after  its  production.  The  emanation  from  radium,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  consequence  of  the  slow  decay  of  its  activity,  may 
be  stored  mixed  with  air  in  an  ordinary  gas-holder,  and  its  photo- 
graphic and  electrical  actions  may  be  examined  several  days  or 
even  weeks  after,  quite  apart  from  those  of  the  radium  fi-om  which 
it  was  obtained. 

It  is,  in  general,  difficult  to  study  the  radiation  due  to  the 
emanation  alone,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  emanation  is 
continually  producing  a  secondary  type  of  activity  on  the  sur&ce 
of  the  vessel  in  which  the  emanation  is  enclosed.  This  excited 
activity  reaches  a  maximum  value  several  hours  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  emanation,  and,  as  long  as  it  is  kept  in  the  vessel, 
this  excited  activity  on  jthe  watts  decays  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
emanation  itself,  i.e.  it  folb  to  half  its  initial  value  in  about  4  days. 
If,  however,  the  emanation  is  blown  out,  the  excited  activity 
remains  behind  on  the  sur&ce,  but  rapidly  loses  its  activity  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  After  several  hours  the  intensity  of  the 
residual  radiation  is  very  small. 

These  effects  and  their  connection  with  the  emanation  are 
discussed  more  fully  in  chapter  viii. 
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Giesel*  has  recorded  some  interestiag  observatioiiB  of  the  eEfect 
of  the  radium  emanation  on  a  screen  of  phosphorescent  zinc  sulphide. 
When  a  few  centigrams  of  moiet  radium  bromide  were  placed  on  a 
screen  any  slight  motion  of  the  air  caused  the  luminosity  to  move 
to  and  &o  on  the  screen.  The  direction  of  phosphorescence  could 
be  altered  at  will  by  a  slow  current  of  air.  The  effect  was  still 
further  increased  by  placing  the  active  material  in  a  tube  and 
blowing  the  air  through  it  towards  the  screen.  A  screen  of  barium 
platino-cyaoide  or  of  Balmain's  paint  failed  to  give  any  visible 
light  under  the  same  conditions.  The  luminosity  was  not  altered 
by  a  magnetic  field,  but  it  was  affected  by  an  electric  field.  If  the 
screen  were  charged  the  luminosity  was  more  marked  when  it  was 
negative  than  when  it  was  positive. 

Giesel  states  that  the  luminosity  was  not  equally  distributed, 
but  was  concentrated  in  a  peculiar  ring-shaped  manner  over  the 
surface  of  the  screen.  The  concentration  of  luminosity  on  the 
negative,  rather  than  on  the  positive,  electrode  is  probably  due  to 
the  excited  activity,  caused  by  the  emanation,  and  not  to  the 
emanation  itself,  for  this  excited  activity  is  concentrated  chiefly  on 
the  negative  electrode  in  an  electric  field  (see  chapter  VIII ). 

An  experiment  to  illustrate  the  phosphorescence  produced  in 
some  substances  by  the  rays  from  a  large  amount  of  emanation  is 
described  in  section  165. 

148.  Curie  and  Debiemef  have  investigated  the  emanation 
from  radium,  and  the  excited  activity  produced  by  it.  Some 
experiments  were  made  on  the  amount  of  emanation  given  off 
from  radium  under  very  low  pressuresi  The  tube  containing  the 
emanation  was  exhausted  to  a  good  vacuum  by  a  mercury  pamp. 
It  was  observed  that  a  gas  was  given  off  from  the  radium  which 
produced  excited  activity  on  the  glass  walls.  This  gas  was 
extremely  active,  and  rapidly  affected  a  photographic  plate  through 
the  glass.  It  caused  fluorescence  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  and 
rapidly  blackened  it,  and  was  still  active  after  standing  ten  days. 
When  spectroecopically  examined,  this  gas  did  not  show  any  new 
lines,  but  generally  those  of  the  spectra  of  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen, 

*  Oiuel,  Ber.  D.  deuUeh.  Chan.  Gtt.  p.  S608,  1902. 
t  Cam  uid  Debisrue,  C.  B.  132,  pp.  618  and  768,  1901. 
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and  mercury.  In  the  light  of  the  reaulta  described  in  section  124 
the  gaa,  given  ofif  by  the  radium,  was  probably  the  non-active 
gases  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in  which  the  active  emanation  was 
mixed  in  minute  quantity.  It  will  be  shown  later  (section  242) 
that  the  energy  radiated  &om  the  emanation  is  enormous  compared 
with  the  amount  of  matter  involved,  and  that  the  effects  observed, 
in  most  cases,  are  produced  by  an  almost  infinitesimal  amount  of 
the  emanation. 

In  further  experiments.  Curie  and  Debieme*  found  that  many 
substances  were  phosphorescent  under  the  action  of  the  emanation 
and  the  excited  activity  produced  by  it.    In  their  experiments,  two 


AMtt  Xalertal 

Pig.  64. 

glass  bulbs  A  and  B  (Fig.  54)  were  connected  with  a  glass  tube. 
The  active  material  was  placed  in  the  bulb  A  and  the  substance 
to  be  examined  in  the  other. 

They  found  that,  in  general,  substances  that  were  pboepbores- 
cent  in  ordinaiy  light  became  luminous.  The  sulphide  of  zinc  was 
especially  brilliant  and  became  as  luminous  as  if  exposed  to  a 
strong  light.  Aiter  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  the  luminosity 
reached  a  constant  value.  The  phosphorescence  is  partly  due  to 
the  excited  activity  produced  by  the  emanation  on  its  sur&ce,  and 
partly  to  the  direct  radiation  from  the  emanation. 

Phosphorescence  was  also  produced  in  glass.  Thuringian  glass 
showed  the  most  marked  effects.  The  luminosity  of  the  glass  was 
found  to  be  about  the  same  in  the  two  bulbs,  but  was  more  marked 
in  the  conoecting  tube.  The  effect  in  the  two  bulbs  was  the  same 
even  if  connected  by  a  very  narrow  tube. 

Some  experiments  were  also  made  with  a  series  of  phosphores- 
cent plates  placed  in  the  vessel  at  varying  distances  apart.     With 
the  plates  1  mm.  apcui  the  effect  was  very  feeble,  but  increased 
directly  as  the  distance  and  was  large  for  a  distance  of  3  cms. 
*  Onrie  Mid  Debierne,  C.  R.  US,  p.  SSI,  1901. 
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These  effects  receive  a  general  esplaoation  oa  the  views  already- 
put  forward.  When  the  radium  is  placed  in  the  closed  vessel,  the 
emanation  is  given  off  at  a  constant  rate  and  gradually  diffuses 
throughout  the  enclosure.  Since  the  time  taken  for  diffusion  of 
the  emanation  through  tubes  of  ordinary  size  is  small  compared 
with  the  time  required  for  the  activity  to  be  appreciably  reduced, 
the  emanation,  and  also  the  excited  activity  due  to  it,  will  be 
nearly  equally  distributed  throughout  the  vessel. 

The  luminosity  due  to  it  should  thus  be  equal  at  each  end  of 
the  tube.  Even  with  a  capillary  tube  connecting  the  two  bulbs,  the 
gas  continuously  given  off  by  the  radium  will  always  cany  the 
emanation  with  it  and  cause  a  practically  uniform  distribution. 

The  gradual  increase  of  the  amount  of  emanation  throughout 
the  tube  will  be  given  by  the  equation 

where  JV^;  is  the  number  of  emanation  particles  present  at  the 
time  t,  N,  the  number  present  when  radio-active  equilibrium  is 
reached,  and  X  ia  the  radio-active  constant  of  the  emanation.  The 
phosphorescent  action,  which  is  due  partly  to  the  radiations  from 
the  emanation  and  partly  to  the  excited  activity  on  the  walls, 
should  thus  reach  half  the  maximum  value  in  four  days  and  should 
practically  reach  its  limit  after  three  weeks'  interval. 

The  variation  of  luminosity  with  different  distances  between 
the  screens  is  to  be  expected.  The  amount  of  excited  activity 
deposited  on  the  boundaries  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
emanation  present.  Since  the  emanation  is  equally  distributed, 
the  amount  of  excited  activity  deposited  on  the  screens,  due  to  the 
emanation  between  them,  varies  directly  as  the  distance,  provided 
the  distance  between  the  screens  is  small  compared  with  their 
dimensions.  Such  a  result  would  also  follow  if  the  phosphorescence 
were  due  to  the  radiation  fivm  the  emanation  itself,  provided  that 
the  pressure  of  the  gas  was  low  enough  to  prevent  absorption  of 
the  radiation  from  the  emanation  in  the  gas  itself  between  the 
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Meamirements  of  Emanu^mg  Power. 

149.  Emanating  power.  The  compounds  of  thorium  in  the 
solid  state  vary  very  widely  in  the  amount  of  emanation  they  emit 
under  ordinary  conditions.  It  is  convenient  to  use  the  term 
emanating  power  to  express  the  amount  of  emanation  given  off  per 
second  by  one  gram  of  the  compound.  Since,  however,  we  have 
no  meaoB  of  determining  absolutely  the  amount  of  emanation 
present,  all  measurements  of  emanating  power  are  of  necesaity 
comparative.  In  most  cases,  it  is  convenient  to  take  a  given  weight 
of  a  thorium  compound,  kept  under  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible 
constant,  and  to  compare  the  amount  of  emanation  of  the  compound 
to  be  examined  with  this  standard. 

In  this  way  comparisons  of  the  emanating  power  of  thorium 
compounds  have  been  made  by  Rutherford  and  Soddy*,  using  an 
apparatus  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  51  on  page  240. 

A  known  weight  of  the  substance  to  be  tested  was  spread  on  a 
shallow  dish,  placed  in  the  glass  tube  C.  A  stream  of  dry  dust-free 
air,  kept  constant  during  all  the  experiments,  was  passed  over  the 
compound  and  carried  the  emanation  into  the  testing  vessel.  After 
ten  minutes  interval,  the  current  due  to  the  emanation  in  the 
testing  vessel  reached  a  constant  value.  The  compound  was  then 
removed,  and  the  standard  comparison  sample  of  equal  weight 
substituted;  the  saturation  current  was  observed  when  a  steady 
state  was  again  reached.  The  ratio  of  these  two  currents  gives 
the  ratio  of  the  emanating  power  of  the  two  samples. 

It  was  found  experimentally  that,  for  the  velocities  of  air 
current  employed,  the  saturation  current  in  the  testing  vessel  was 
directly  proportional  to  the  weight  of  thorium,  for  weighty  up  to 
20  grams.  This  is  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  emanation 
is  removed  by  the  current  of  air  from  the  mass  of  the  compound, 
as  fast  as  it  is  formed. 

Let  i,  =-  saturation  current  due  to  a  weight  a>i  of  the  standard, 
ii  =  „  „  „  „      a>i  of  the  sample  to 

be  tested, 

emanating  power  of  specimen  _  t,  o), 
emanating  power  of  standard     t,  q>,  ' 

*  Bntlierfoid  uid  Soddj,  Traiu.  Chtm.  Soe.  p.  SSI,  1902.    Phil.  Mag.  Sept.  1903. 
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By  means  of  this  relation  the  emanating  power  of  compounds 
which  are  not  of  equal  weight  can  be  compared. 

It  was  found  that  thorium  compounds  varied  enormously  in 
emanating  power,  although  the  percentage  proportion  of  thorium 
preseat  in  the  compound  was  not  very  different.  For  example, 
the  emanating  power  of  thorium  hydroxide  was  generally  3  to  4 
times  greater  than  that  of  ordinary  thoria,  obtained  from  the  manu- 
facturer. Thorium  nitrate,  in  the  solid  state,  had  only  1/200  of  the 
emanating  power  of  ordinary  •  thoria,  while  preparations  of  the 
carbonate  were  found  to  vary  widely  among  themselves  in  emanat- 
ing power,  which  depended  upon  slight  variations  in  the  method 
of  preparation. 

160.    Effect  of  condlUoni  on  ^emanattng  power.    The 

emanating  power  of  different  compounds  of  thorium  and  radium  is 
much  affected  by  the  alteration  of  chemical  and  physical  conditions. 
In  this  respect  the  emanating  power,  which  is  a  measure  of  the 
rate  of  escape  of  the  emanation  into  the  surrounding  gas,  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  activity  of  the  emanations 
themselves,  which  has  already  been  shown  to  be  unaffected  by 
external  conditions. 

Dom  (loc.  cit)  first  observed  that  the  emanating  power  of 
thorium  and  radium  compounds  was  much  affected  by  moisture. 
In  a  ftiller  investigation  of  this  point  by  Rutherford  and  Soddy,  it 
was  found  that  the  emanating  power  of  thoria  is  from  two  to  three 
times  greater  in  a  moist  than  in  a  dry  gas.  Continued  desiccation 
of  the  thoria  in  a  glass  tube,  containing  phosphorus  pentoxide,  did 
not  reduce  the  emanating  power  much  below  that  observed  in 
ordinary  dry  air.  In  the  same  way  radium  chloride  in  the  solid 
state  gives  off  very  little  emanation  when  in  a  dry  gas,  but  the 
amount  is  much  increased  in  a  moist  gas. 

The  rate  of  escape  of  emanation  is  much  increased  by  solution 
of  the  compotmd.  For  example,  thorium  nitrate,  which  has  an 
emanating  power  of  only  1/200  that  of  thoria  in  the  solid  state, 
has  in  solution  an  emanating  power  of  3  to  4  times  that  of  thoria. 
P.  Curie  and  Debieme  observed  that  the  emanating  power  of 
radium  was  also  much  increased  by  solution. 

Temperature  has  a  very  marked  effect  on  the  emanating  power. 
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The  writer*  showed  that  the  enumating  power  of  ordinaiy  thoria 
was  increased  three  to  four  times  by  heating  the  substance  to  a  dull 
red  beat  in  a  platinum  tube.  If  the  temperature  was  kept  con- 
stant the  emanation  continued  to  escape  at  the  increased  rate, 
but  returned  to  its  original  value  on  cooling.  If,  however,  the 
compound  was  heated  to  a  white  heat,  the  emanating  power  was 
greatly  reduced,  and  it  returned  on  cooling  to  about  10  °/„  of  the 
original  value.  Such  a  compound  is  said  to  be  de-ematiated. 
The  emanating  power  of  radium  compounds  varies  in  a  still  more 
striking  manner  with  rise  of  temperature.  The  rate  of  escape 
of  the  emanation  is  momentarily  increased  even  10,000  times  by 
heating  to  a  dull  red  heat.  This  effect  does  not  continue,  for  the 
large  escape  of  the  emanation  by  heating  is  in  reality  due  to  the 
release  of  the  emanation  stored  up  in  the  radium  compound.  Ijke 
thoria,  when  the  compound  has  once  been  heated  to  a  very  high 
temperature,  it  loses  its  emanating  power  and  does  not  regain  it. 
It  regains  its  power  of  emanating,  however,  after  solution  and 
re-separation. 

A  further  examination  of  the  effect  of  temperature  was  made 
by  Rutherford  and  Soddyf.  The  emanating  power  of  thoria 
decreases  veiy  rapidly  with  lowering  of  temperature,  and  at  the 
temperature  of  soUd  carbonic  acid  it  is  only  about  10°/„  of  its 
ordinary  value.  It  rapidly  returns  to  its  original  value  when  the 
cooling  agent  is  removed. 

Increase  of  temperature  from  80"  C  to  a  dull  red  heat  of  plati- 
num thus  increases  the  emanating  power  about  40  times,  and  the 
effects  caa  be  repeated  again  and  again,  with  the  same  compound, 
provided  the  temperature  is  not  raised  to  the  temperature  at  which 
de-emanation  begins.  De-emanation  sets  in  above  a  red  heat,  and 
the  emanating  power  is  then  permanently  diminished,  but  even 
long-continued  heating  at  a  white  heat  never  entirely  destroys  the 
emanating  power. 

161.  Re^neratlon  of  emanating  power.  An  interesting 
question  arises  whether  the  de-emanation  of  thorium  and  radium  is 
due  to  a  removal  or  alteration  of  the  substance  which  produces  the 

•  Bntherford,  Phy:  Zeit.  2,  p.  429,  1901. 

t  Buthertoid  ftnd  Sodd;,  Phil.  Hag.  Nov.  1903. 
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emanation,  or  whether  intense  ignition  merely  changes  the  rate 
of  escape  of  the  emanation  &om  the  solid  into  the  Bun-ounding 
atmosphere. 

It  is  evident  that  the  physical  properties  of  the  thoria  are 
much  altered  by  intense  ignition.  The  compound  changes  in 
colour  from  white  to  pink ;  it  becomes  denser  and  also  far  less  readily 
Boluble  in  acids.  In  order  to  test  if  the  emanating  power  could  be 
regenerated  by  a  cyclic  chemical  process,  the  de-emanated  thoria 
was  dissolved,  precipitated  as  hydroxide  and  again  converted  into 
oxide.  At  the  same  time  a  specimen  of  the  ordinaiy  oxide  was 
subjected  to  an  exactly  parallel  process.  The  emanating  power  of 
both  these  compounds  was  the  same,  and  was  from  two  to  three 
times  greater  than  that  of  ordinary  thoria. 

Thus  de-emanation  does  not  permanently  destroy  the  power 
of  thorium  of  giving  out  an  emanation,  but  merely  produces  an 
alteration  of  the  amount  of  the  emanation  which  escapes  from  the 
compound. 

1B2.  Rate  of  production  of  the  emanation.  The  eman- 
ating power  of  thorium  compounds,  then,  is  a  very  variable  quantity, 
much  affected  by  moisture,  heat,  and  solution.  Speaking  generally, 
increased  temperatures  and  solution  greatly  increase  the  emanating 
power  of  both  thorium  and  radium. 

The  wide  differences  between  the  emanating  powers  of  these 
substances  in  the  sohd  state  and  in  solution  pointed  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  differences  were  probably  due  to  the  rate  of  escape  of 
the  emanation  into  the  surrounding  gas,  and  not  to  a  variation  of 
the  rate  of  reaction  which  gave  rise  to  the  emanation.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  very  slight  retardation  in  the  rate  of  escape  of  the 
thorium  emanation  ti-om  the  compound  into  the  gas,  will,  on  account 
of  the  rapid  decay  of  activity  of  the  emanation,  produce  great 
changes  in  emanating  power.  The  regeneration  of  the  emanating 
power  of  de-emanated  thoria  and  radium  by  solution  and  chemical 
treatment  made  it  evident  that  the  original  power  of  thorium  and 
radium  of  producing  the  emanation  still  persisted  in  an  unaltered 
degree. 

The  question  whether  the  emanation  was  produced  at  the  same 
rate  in  emanating  as  in  non-emanating  compounds  can  be  put  to  a 
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sharp  quantitative  test.  If  the  rate  of  production  of  emanation 
goes  on  at  the  same  rate  in  the  solid  compound  where  veiy 
little  escapes,  as  in  the  solution  where  probably  all  escapes,  the 
emanation  must  be  ocdvded  in  the  compound,  and  consequently 
there  must  be  a  sudden  release  of  this  emanation  on  solution  of 
the  compound.  On  account  of  the  very  slow  decay  of  the  activity 
of  the  emanation  of  iwiium,  the  effects  should  be  far  more  marked 
in  that  compound  than  in  thorium. 

From  the  point  of  view  developed  in  section  133,  the  expo- 
nential law  of  decay  of  the  emanation  expresses  the  result  that 
Nf  the  number  of  particles  remaining  unchanged  at  the  time  t 
is  given  by 

¥.-'    ■ 

where  N,  is  the  initial  number  of  particles  present.     When  a 

steady  state  is  reached,  the  rate  of  production  q^  of  fresh  emanation 

particles  is  exactly  balanced  by  the  rate  of  change  of  the  particles 

Jfo  already  present,  i.e. 

q»  =-  >^*. 

Nf  in  this  case  represents  the  amount  of  emanation  "  occluded  "  in 

the  compound.    Substituting  the  value  of  \  found  for  the  radium 

emanation  in  section  145, 

JV.      1 

—•  =  i  =463,000. 

?.      X 

The  amount  of  emanation  stored  in  a  non-emanating  radium 
compound  should  therefore  be  nearly  500,000  times  the  amount 
produced  per  second  by  the  compound.  This  result  was  tested  in 
the  following  way  •. 

A  weight  of  ■03  gr.  of  radium  chloride  of  activity  1000  times  that 
ofuranium  was  placed  in  a  Drechsel  bottle  and  aaufBcientamountof 
water  drawn  in  to  dissolve  it.  The  released  emanation  was  swept 
out  by  a  current  of  air  into  a  small  gas  holder  and  then  into  a  testing 
cylinder.  The  initial  saturation  current  was  proportional  to  N^. 
A  rapid  current  of  air  was  then  passed  through  the  radium  solution 
for  some  time  in  order  to  remove  any  slight  amount  of  emanation 
which  had  not  been  removed  initially.     The  Drechsel  bottle  was 

■  fintherfonl  and  Soda?,  Pkil.  Hag.  April,  1909. 
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closed  air-tight,  and  allowed  to  stand  undisturbed  for  a  definite 

time  t     The  accumulated  emanation  was  then  swept  out  as  before 

into  the  testing  vessel.     The  new  ionization  current  represents 

the  value  of  Hi  the  amount  of  emanation  formed  in  the  compound 

during  the  interval  t. 

In  the  experiment        t  — 105  minutes, 

and  the  observed  value 

N't 
V-0131. 

-diBeuming  that  there  is  no  decay  during  the  interval, 
Jf,  =  105  X  60  X  q,. 


Making  the  small  correction  for  the  decay  of  activity  during 
the  interval, 

—° -477,000. 
We  have  previously  shown  that  from  the  theory 


The  agreement  between  theory  and  experiment  is  thus  as  close 
as  could  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  experiments.  This 
experiment  proves  conclusively  that  the  rate  of  production  of 
emanation  in  the  solid  compoimd  is  the  same  as  in  the  solution. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  occluded,  in  the  latter  it  escapes  as  &st  as 
it  is  produced 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  emanation,  compared  with  the 
amount  stored  up  in  the  compound,  escapes  from  solid  radium 
chloride  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  One  experiment  showed  that  the 
emanating  power  in  the  dry  solid  state  was  less  than  }  °/,  of  the 
emanating  power  of  the  solution.  Since  nearly  500,000  times  as 
much  emanation  is  stored  up  iu  the  solid  compound  as  is  produced 
per  second,  this  result  showed  that  the  amount  of  emanation 
which  escaped  per  second  was  less  than  I0~^  of  that  occluded  in 
the  compound. 

17—2 
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If  a  solid  radium  chloride  compound  is  kept  in  a  moiBt  atmo- 
sphere, the  emanating  power  becomes  comparable  with  the  amount 
produced  per  second  in  the  solution.  In  such  a  case,  since  the  rate 
of  escape  is  continuous,  the  amount  occluded  will  be  much  less  than 
the  amount  for  the  non-emanating  material. 

The  phenomenon  of  occlusion  of  the  radium  emanation  is 
probably  not  connected  in  any  way  with  its  radio-activity,  although 
this  property  has  here  served  to  measure  it.  The  occlusion  of 
helium  by  minerals  presents  almost  a  complete  analogy  to  the 
occlusion  of  the  radium  emanation.  Fart  of  the  helium  is  given 
o£F  by  fergusonite,  for  example,  when  it  is  heated  and  all  of  it 
when  the  mineral  is  dissolved. 

1S3.  Similar  results  hold  for  thorium,  but,  on  account  of  the 
rapid  loss  of  activity  of  the  emanation,  the  amount  of  emanation 
occluded  in  a  non-emanating  compound  is  very  small  compared 
with  that  observed  for  radium.  If  the  production  of  the  thorium 
emanation  proceeds  at  the  same  rate  under  all  conditions,  the 
solution  of  a  solid  non-emanating  compound  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  rush  of  emanation  greater  than  that  subsequently  produced. 
With  the  same  notation  as  before  we  have  for  the  thorium 
emanation, 

-"  =  ^«'- 

This  result  was  tested  as  follows:  a  quantity  of  finely  powdered 
thorium  nitrate,  of  emanating  power  1/200  of  ordinary  thoria, 
was  dropped  into  a  Drechsel  bottle  containing  hot  water  and  the 
emanation  rapidly  swept  out  into  the  testing  vessel  by  a  current  of 
air.  The  ionization  current  rose  quickly  to  a  maximum,  but  soon 
fell  again  to  a  steady  value ;  showing  that  the  amount  of  emanation 
released  when  the  nitrate  dissolves,  is  greater  than  the  subsequent 
amount  produced  from  the  solution. 

The  rapid  loss  of  the  activity  of  the  thorium  emanation  makes 
a  quantitative  comparison  like  that  for  radium  very  difficult. 
By  slightly  altering  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  however,  a 
definite  proof  was  obtained  that  the  rate  of  production  of  emana- 
tion is  the  same  in  the  solid  compound  as  in  the  solution.  AAer 
dropping  in  the  nitrate,  a  rapid  air  stream  was  blown  through  the 
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solution  for  26  seconds  into  the  testing  vessel.  The  air  stream  was 
stopped  and  the  ionization  current  immediately  measured.  The 
solution  was  then  allowed  to  stand  undisturbed  for  10  minutes. 
In  that  time  the  accumulation  of  the  emanation  ^ain  attained  a 
practical  maximum  and  again  represented  a  steady  state.  The 
stream  of  air  was  blown  through,  as  before,  for  25  seconds,  stopped 
and  the  current  again  measured.  In  both  cases,  the  electrometer 
recorded  a  movement  of  146  divisions  per  second.  By  blowing 
the  same  stream  of  air  continuously  through  the  solution  the  final 
current  corresponded  to  79  divisions  per  second  or  about  one-half 
of  that  observed  after  the  first  rush. 

Thus  the  rate  of  production  of  emanation  is  the  same  in  the 
solid  nitrate  as  in  the  solution,  although  the  emanating  power,  t.s. 
the  rate  of  escape  of  the  emanation,  is  over  600  times  greater  in 
the  solution  than  in  the  solid. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  rate  of  production  of  emanation 
by  thorium,  like  the  rate  of  production  of  Ur  X  and  Th  X,  is  inde- 
pendent of  conditions.  The  changes  of  emanating  power  of  the 
various  compounds  by  moiature,  heat,  and  solution  must  therefore 
be  ascribed  solely  to  an  alteration  in  the  rate  of  escape  of  the 
emanation  into  the  surrounding  gas  and  not  to  an  alteration  in 
the  rate  of  its  production  in  the  compound. 

On  this  view,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  slight  changes  in  the  mode 
of  preparation  of  a  thorium  compound  may  produce  large  changes 
in  emanating  power.  Such  efi'ects  have  been  often  observed,  and 
must  be  ascribed  to  slight  physical  changes  in  the  precipitate. 
The  fact  that  the  rate  of  production  of  the  emanation  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  physical  or  chemical  conditions  of  the  thorium,  in  which 
it  is  produced,  is  thus  in  harmony  with  what  had  previously  been 
observed  for  the  radio-active  products  UrX  and  TfaX. 

Source  of  the  Thorium  Emanation. 

154.  Some  experiments  of  Rutherford  and  Soddy*  will  now 
be  considered,  which  show  that  the  thorium  emanation  is  pro- 
duced, not  directly  by  the  thorium  Itself,  but  by  the  active 
product  ThX. 

*  Bathsrford  Uid  Soddy,  PkU.  Mag.  Not.  190a. 
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When  the  Th  X,  by  precipitation  with  ammonia,  is  removed  from 
a  quantity  of  thorium  nitrate,  the  precipitated  thorium  hydroxide 
does  not  at  first  possess  appreciable  emanating  power.  This  loss 
of  emanating  power  is  not  due,  as  in  the  case  of  the  de-emuiated 
oxide,  to  s  retardation  in  the  rate  of  escape  of  the  emanation 
produced;  for  the  hydroxide,  when  dissolved  in  acid,  still  gives 
off  no  emanation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  solution,  containing 
the  Th  X,  possesses  emanating  power  to  a  marked  degree. 
When  the  precipitated  hydroxide  and  the  Th  X  is  left  for  some 
time,  it  is  found  that  the  Th  X  decreases  in  emanating  power, 
while  the  hydroxide  gradually  regains  its  emanating  power.  After 
about  a  month's  interval,  the  emanating  power  of  the  hydroxide 
has  nearly  reached  a  maximum,  while  the  emanating  power  of 
the  Th  X  has  almost  disappeared. 

The  curves  of  decay  and  recovery  of  emanating  power  with 
time  are  found  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  curves  of  decay 
and  recovery  of  activity  of  Th  X  and  the  precipitated  hydroxide 
respectively,  shown  in  Fig.  47,  The  emanating  power  of  Th  X, 
as  well  as  its  activity,  &lls  to  half  value  in  four  days,  while  the 
hydroxide  regains  half  its  final  emanating  power  as  well  as  half  its 
lost  activity  in  the  same  interval. 

It  follows  from  these  results  that  the  emanating  power  of  Th  X 
is  directly  proportional  to  its  activity,  t.«.  that  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion of  emanating  particles  is  always  proportional  to  the  number 
of  a  particles,  projected  from  the  Th  X  per  second.  The  radiaiwn 
from  Th  X  thua  accompanies  the  change  of  the  Th  X  into  the 
emanation.  Since  the  emanation  has  chemical  properties  distinct 
bom  those  of  the  Th  X,  and  also  a  distinctive  rate  of  decay,  it 
caimot  be  regarded  as  a  vapour  of  Th  X,  but  it  is  a  distinct 
chemical  substance,  produced  by  the  changes  occurring  in  Th  X. 
On  the  view  advanced  in  section  136,  the  atom  of  the  emanation 
consists  of  the  part  of  the  atom  of  Th  X  left  behind  after  the 
expulsion  of  one  or  more  a  particles.  The  atoms  of  the  emana- 
tion are  unstable,  and  in  turn  expel  a  particles.  This  projection 
of  a  particles  constitutes  the  radiation  fixim  the  emanation,  which 
serves  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  emanation  present.  Since 
the  activity  of  the  emanation  falls  to  half  value  in  one  minute 
while  that  of  Th  X  foils  to  half  value  in  four  days,  the  emanation 
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GODflists  of  atoms  which  disintegrate  at  intervals  nearly  6000  tiraes 
shorter  than  those  of  the  atoms  of  Th  X. 


Source  of  the'  Radium  and  Actinium  Emanation. 

IDS.  No  intermediate  stage — Radium  X — between  radium 
and  its  emanation,  corresponding  to  the  Th  X  for  thorium,  has 
so  &r  been  observed.  The  emanation  from  radium  is  probably 
produced  directly  from  that  element.  In  this  respect,  the  radium 
emanation  holds  the  same  position  in  regard  to  radium  as  Th  X 
does  to  thorium,  and  its  production  from  radium  can  be  explained 
on  exactly  similar  lines.  It  will  be  shown  later  in  chapter  x,  that 
the  emanation  of  actinium,  like  that  of  thorium,  does  not  arise 
directly  from  the  parent  element  but  from  aji  intermediate  product 
actinium  X,  which  is  very  analogous  ia  physical  aud  chemical 
properties  to  Th  X 


Radiationa  from  the  EmanaHona. 

166.  Special  methods  are  necessary  to  examine  the  nature  of 
the  radiation  from  the  emanations,  for  the  radiations  arise  from 
the  volume  of  the  gas  in  which  the  emanations  are  distributed. 
Some  experiments  to  examine  the  radiations  from  the  thorium 
emanation  were  made  by  the  writer  in  the  following  way. 

A  highly  emanating  thorium  compound  wrapped  in  paper  was 
placed  inside  a  lead  box  B  about  1  cm.  deep,  shown  in  Fig.  55. 
An    opening   was    cut    in    the  ^ToEi«ir«,„^ 

top  of  the  box,  over  which  a  '■ 

very   thin  sheet    of   mica  was 

waxed.     The  emanation  rapidly ^u,^ 

diflfnsed  through  the  paper  into         ^        'Emannfiim        SJ  \ 

the  vessel,  and  after  ten  minutes  i  ^^  ^'"'<' 

reached  a  state  of  radio-active 

equilibrium.  The  penetrating  power  of  the  radiation  from  the 
eiiianati<m  which  passed  through  the  thin  mica  window  was 
examined  by  the  elecbical  method  in  the  usual  way  by  adding 
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screens  of  thin  alamuiiuin  foil.     The  results  are  expressed  in  the 
following  table : 

Thicknaas  of  mica  window    "0015  ctn. 
Thicknew  of  alununium  foil  -00034  om. 
TMj«n  of  foil  Catrent 

0  100 


The  greater  proportion  of  the  conductivity  is  thus  due  to 
a  raye,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  radio-active  elements.  The  amount 
of  absorption  of  these  a  rays  by  aluminium  foil  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  rays  finm  the  active  bodies.  No  direct  comparison 
can  be  made,  for  the  a.  rays  from  the  emanation  show  the  charac- 
teristic  property  of  increased  rate  of  absorption  with  thickness 
of  matter  traversed.  Before  testing,  the  rays  have  been  largely 
absorbed  by  the  mica  window,  and  the  penetrating  power  has 
consequently  decreased. 

No  alteration  in  the  radiation  from  the  emanation  was  ob- 
served on  placing  an  insulated  wire  inside  the  emanation  vessel, 
and  charging  it  to  a  high  positive  or  negative  potential.  When 
a  stream  of  air  through  the  vessel  carried  away  the  emanation  as 
fast  as  it  was  produced,  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  fell  to  a  small 
fraction  of  its  former  value. 

No  evidence  of  any  0  rays  in  the  radiations  was  found  in 
these  experiments,  although  a  very  small  eflfect  would  have  been 
detected.  After  standing  some  hours,  however,  0  rays  began  to 
appear.  These  were  due  to  the  excited  activity  deposited  on  the 
walls  of  the  vessel  from  the  emanation,  and  not  directly  to  the 
emanation  itself. 

The  radium  emanation,  like  that  of  thorium,  only  gives  rise  to 
a  ray&     This  was  tested  in  the  following  way" : 

A  large  amount  of  emanation  was  introduced  into  a  cylinder 

made  of  sheet  copper  '005  cm.   thick,  which  absorbed  all   the 

a  rays  but  allowed  the  0  and  7  rays,  if  present,  to  pass  through 

with  but  little  loss.     The  external  radiation  from  the  cylinder 

■>  Batherford  ud  Boddjr,  PhU.  Mag.  April,  I90S. 
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was  determined  at  intervals,  commencing  about  two  minutes  after 
the  introduction  of  the  emanation.  The  amount  o1»erved  at  fint 
was  extremely  small,  but  increased  rapidly  and  practically  reached 
a  maximum  in  three  or  four  hours.  Thus  the  radium  emanation 
only  givea  out  a  rays,  the  ^  rays  appearing  as  the  excited  activity  is 
produced  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  On  sweeping  out  the  emana- 
tion by  a  current  of  air,  there  was  no  immediately  appreciable 
decrease  of  the  radiation.  This  is  another  proof  that  the  emanation 
does  Qot  emit  any  /3  raya.  In  a  similar  way  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  emanation  does  not  give  out  7  rays ;  these  rays  always  make 
their  appearance  at  the  same  time  as  the  0  n-ys. 

The  method  of  examination  of  the  radiations  from  the 
emanations  has  been  given  in  some  detail,  as  the  results  are  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  discussion,  which  will  be  given 
later  in  chapters  X  and  xi,  of  the  connection  between  the  chuiges 
occurring  in  radio-active  products  and  the  radjations  they  emit. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  emanations,  apart  from  the  excited 
activity  to  which  they  give  rise,  only  give  out  a  rays,  consisting 
most  probably  of  positively  charged  bodies  projected  with  great 
velocity. 

Effect  of  pressure  on  the  rate  of  production  of  the  Emanation. 

157.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  conductivity 
due  to  the  thorium  emanation  is  proportional  to  the  pressure  of 
the  gaa,  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rate  of  production 
of  the  emanation  is  independent  of  the  pressure,  as  well  as  of  the 
nature  of  the  surrounding  gas.  This  result  was  directly  confirmed 
with  the  apparatus  of  Fig.  55.  When  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
under  the  vessel  was  slowly  reduced,  the  radiation,  tested  outside 
the  window,  increased  to  a  limit,  and  then  remained  constant 
over  a  wide  range  of  pressure.  This  increase,  which  was  far  more 
marked  in  air  than  in  hydrogen,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  a:  rays 
from  the  emanation  were  partially  absorbed  in  the  gas  inside  the 
vessel  when  at  atmospheric  pressure.  At  pressures  of  the  order 
of  1  millimetre  of  mercury  the  external  radiation  decreased,  but 
experiment  showed  that  this  must  be  ascribed  to  a  removal  of 
the  emanation  by  the  pump,  and  not  to  a  change  in  the  rate  of 
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prodnction.  The  thorium  compoaods  very  readily  absorb  water- 
vapour,  which  is  slowly  given  off  at  low  pressures,  and  in  con- 
sequence some  of  the  emanation  is  carried  out  of  the  vessel  with 
the  water-vapour. 

Curie  and  Debieme*  found  that  both  the  amount  of  excited 
activity  produced  in  a  closed  vessel  containing  active  samples  of 
radium,  and  also  the  time  taken  to  reach  a  maximum  value,  were 
independent  of  the  pressure  and  nature  of  the  gas.  This  was  true 
in  the  case  of  a  solution  down  to  the  pressure  of  the  saturated 
vapour,  and  in  the  case  of  solid  salts  to  very  low  pressures.  When 
the  pump  was  kept  going  at  pressures  of  the  order  of  'OOl  mm.  of 
mercury,  the  amount  of  excited  activity  was  much  diminished. 
This  was  probably  not  due  to  any  alteration  of  the  rate  of  escape 
of  the  emanation,  but  to  the  removal  of  the  emanation  by  the 
action  of  the  pump  as  fast  as  it  was  formed. 

Since  the  amount  of  excited  activity,  when  in  a  state  of 
radio-active  equilibrium,  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  emana- 
tion producing  it,  these  results  show  that  the  amount  of  emanation 
present  when  the  rate  of  production  balances  the  rate  of  decay  is 
independent  of  the  pressure  and  nature  of  the  gas.  It  was  also 
found  that  the  time  taken  to  reach  the  point  of  radio-active 
equilibrium  was  independent  of  the  size  of  the  vessel  or  the 
amount  of  active  matter  present.  This  proves  that  the  state  of 
equilibrium  cannot  in  any  way  be  ascribed  to  the  poeaesaion  by  the 
emanation  of  any  appreciable  vapour  pressure;  for  if  such  were  the 
case,  the  time  taken  to  reach  the  equilibrium  value  should  depend 
on  the  size  of  the  vessel  and  the  amount  of  active  matter  present. 
The  results  are,  however,  in  agreement  with  the  view  that  the 
emanation  is  present  in  minute  quantity  in  the  tube,  and  that  the 
equilibrium  is  governed  purely  by  the  radio-active  constant  X,  the 
constant  of  decay  of  activity  of  the  emanation.  This  has  been  seen 
to  be  the  same  under  all  conditions  of  concentration,  pressure  and 
temperature,  and,  provided  the  rate  of  supply  of  the  emaJiation 
from  the  active  compound  is  not  changed,  the  time-rate  of  increase 
of  activity  to  the  equilibrium  value  will  always  be  the  same, 
whatever  the  size  of  the  vessel  or  the  nature  and  pressure  of  the 
surrounding  gas. 

*  Curie  and  DeUame.  C.  R.  ISS,  p.  981,  I90L 
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Chemical  Nature  of  the  Emanations. 

168.  We  shall  now  consider  some  ezperimeata  on  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  emanations  themselves,  without 
reference  to  the  material  producing  them,  in  order  to  see  if  they 
possess  any  properties  which  connect  thera  with  any  known  kind 
of  matter. 

It  was  soon  observed  that  the  thorium  emanation  passed 
unchanged  through  acid  solutions,  and  later  the  same  result  was 
shown  to  hold  true  in  the  case  of  both  emanations  for  every 
reagent  that  was  tried.  Preliminaiy  observations"  showed  that  the 
thorium  emanation,  obtained  in  the  usual  way  by  passing  air  over 
thoria,  passed  unchanged  in  amount  through  a  platinum  tube 
heated  electrically  to  the  highest  temperature  obtainable.  The 
tube  was  then  filled  with  platinum-black,  and  the  emanation  passed 
through  it  in  the  cold,  and  with  gradually  increasing  temperatures, 
nntil  the  limit  was  reached.  In  another  experiment,  the  emana- 
tion was  passed  through  a  layer  of  red-hot  lead-chromate  in  a 
glass  tube.  The  current  of  air  was  replaced  by  a  current  of 
hydrogen,  and  the  emanation  was  sent  through  red-hot  magnesium- 
powder  and  red-hot  palladium-black,  and,  by  nsing  a  current  of 
carbon  dioxide,  through  red-hot  zinc-dust.  In  every  case  the 
emanation  passed  through  without  sensible  change  in  the  amount. 
If  anything,  a  slight  increase  occurrod,  owing  to  the  time  taken  for 
the  gas-current  to  pass  through  the  tubes  when  hot  being  slightly 
less  than  when  cold,  the  decay  en  route  being  consequently  less. 
The  only  known  gases  capable  of  passing  in  unchanged  amount 
through  all  the  reagents  employed  are  the  recently  discovered 
members  of  the  ai^n  &mily. 

But  anothv  possible  interpretation  might  be  put  upon  the 
results.  If  the  emanation  were  the  manifestation  of  a  type  of 
excited  radio-activity  on  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  then,  since 
&om  the  nature  of  the  experiments  it  was  necessary  to  employ  in 
ench  case  as  the  atmosphere,  a  gas  not  acted  on  by  the  reagent 
employed,  the  result  obtained  might  be  expected.  Red-hot  mag- 
nesium would  not  retain  an  emanation  consisting  of  radio-active 
hydrogen,  nor  red-hot  zinc-dust  an  emanation  consisting  of  radio- 

*  Bntherford  ud  Sodd;,  Phil.  Mag.  Nor.  1909. 
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active  carbon  dioxide.  The  incorrectneas  of  this  explanation  vaa 
shown  in  the  foUowing  way.  Carbon  dioxide  was  passed  over 
thoris,  then  through  a  T-tube,  where  a  current  of  air  met  and 
mixed  with  it,  both  passing  on  to  the  testing-cylinder.  But 
between  this  and  the  T-tube  a  large  soda-lime  tube  was  intro- 
duced, and  the  current  of  gas  was  thus  freed  from  its  admixed 
carbon  dioxide,  before  being  tested  in  the  cylinder  for  the  emana- 
tion. The  amount  of  emanation  found  was  quite  unchanged, 
whether  carbon  dioxide  was  sent  over  thoria  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, or  whether,  keeping  the  other  arrangements  as  before, 
an  equally  rapid  current  of  air  was  substituted  for  it.  The  theory 
that  the  emanation  is  an  effect  of  the  excited  activity  on  the 
surrounding  medium  is  thus  excluded. 

Experiments  of  a  similar  kind  on  the  radium  emanation  were 
made  later.  A  steady  stream  of  gas  was  passed  through  a  radium 
chloride  solution  and  then  through  the  reagent  to  be  employed, 
into  a  testing-vesBel  of  small  volume,  so  that  any  change  in  the 
amount  of  emanation  passing  through  could  readily  be  detected. 
The  radium  emanation,  like  that  of  thorium,  passed  unchanged  in 
amount  through  every  reagent  used. 

In  later  experiments  by  Sir  William  Ramsay  and  Mr  Soddy*, 
the  emanation  from  radium  was  exposed  to  still  more  drastic 
treatment.  The  emanation  in  a  glass  tube  was  sparked  for 
several  hours  with  oxygen  over  alkali.  The  oxygen  was  then 
removed  by  ignited  phosphorus  and  no  visible  residue  was  left. 
When,  however,  another  gas  was  introduced,  mixed  with  the 
minute  amount  of  emanation  in  the  tube  and  withdrawn,  the 
activity  of  emanation  was  found  to  be  unaltered.  In  another 
experiment,  the  emanation  was  introduced  into  a  magnesium  lime 
tube,  which  was  heated  for  three  hours  at  a  red  heat.  The 
emanation  was  then  removed  and  tested,  but  no  diminution  in  its 
<lischarging  power  was  observed. 

The  emanations  of  thorium  and  radium  thus  withstand  chemical 
treatment  in  a  manner  hitherto  unobserved  except  in  gases  of  the 
argon  (amily. 

1S9.      Ramsay   and   Soddy  (loc.   dt.)   record  an    interesting 
experiment   to  illustrate  the  gaseous  nature  of  the  emanation. 
*  Banu&;  and  Sodd;,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  72,  p.  301,  IBOS. 
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A  large  &mount  of  the  radium  emanBtion  was  collected  in  a 
small  glass  tube.  This  tube  phosphoresced  brightly  under  the 
influence  of  the  rays  from  the  emanation.  The  ftam&ge  of  the 
emanation  from  point  to  point  was  observed  in  a  darkened 
room  by  the  luminosity  excited  in  the  glass.  On  opening  the 
stop-cock  connecting  with  the  Ttipler  pump,  the  slow  flow  through 
the  capillary  tube  was  noticed,  the  rapid  passage  along  the  wider 
tubes,  the  delay  in  passing  through  a  plug  of  phosphorous  pent- 
oxide,  and  the  rapid  expansion  into  the  reservoir  of  the  pump. 
When  compressed,  the  luminosity  of  the  emanation  increased,  and 
became  very  bright  as  the  small  bubble  containing  the  emanation 
was  expelled  through  the  fine  capillary  tube. 

Diffusion  of  the  Emanations. 

160.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  emanations  of  thorium  and 
radium  behave  like  radio-active  gases,  distributed  in  minute  amount 
in  the  air  or  other  gas  in  which  they  are  tested.  With  the  small 
quantities  of  active  material  so  tar  investigated,  the  emanations 
have  not  yet  been  collected  in  sufficient  amount  to  determine 
their  density.  Although  the  molecular  weight  of  the  emanations 
cannot  yet  be  obtained  by  direct  chemical  methods,  an  indirect 
estimate  of  it  can  be  made  by  determining  the  rate  of  their  inter- 
difiusion  into  air  or  other  gases.  The  coefficients  of  inter-difiiisioD 
of  various  gases  have  long  been  known,  and  the  results  show  that 
the  coefficient  of  diffusion  of  one  gas  into  another  is,  for  the 
simpler  gases,  approximately  inversely  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  the  product  of  their  molecular  weights.  If,  therefore,  the 
coefficient  of  diffusion  of  the  emanation  into  air  is  found  to  have 
a  value,  lying  between  that  of  two  known  gases  A  and  B,  it  is 
probable  that  the  molecular  weight  of  the  emanation  lies  between 
that  of  A  and  B. 

Although  the  volume  of  the  emanation  given  off  from  radium 
is  very  small,  the  electrical  conductivity  produced  by  the  emanation 
in  the  gas,  with  which  it  is  mixed,  is  often  very  large,  and  offers 
a  ready  means  of  measuring  the  emanation  present. 

Some  experiments  have  been  made  by  Miss  Brooks  and  the 
nriter*  to  determine  the  rate  of  the  diffusion  of  the  radium  emana- 
*  Bntberibrd  and  Miu  Brooks,  Trant.  Roy,  Soe.  Canada  1901,  Chtm.  Neai  1902. 
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tion  tato  air,  by  a  method  similar  to  that  employed  by  Loschmidt* 
in  1871,  in  hia  iuvestigatioiis  of  the  coefficient  of  iBter-diSusion 
of  gases. 

Fig.  56  shows  the  general  arrangement.     A  long  brass  cylinder 
A  B,  of  length  73  cms.,  and  diameter  6  cms.,  was  divided  into  two 


3r 
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equal  parts  by  a  moveable  metal  slide  8.  The  ends  of  the  cylinder 
were  closed  with  ebonite  stoppers.  Two  insulated  brass  rods,  a 
and  b,  each  half  the  length  of  the  tube,  passed  through  the  ebonite 
stoppers  and  were  supported  centrally  in  the  tube.  The  cylinder 
■was  insulated  and  connected  with  one  pole  of  a  batteiy  of  300 
volts,  the  other  pole  of  which  was  earthed.  The  central  rods  could 
be  connected  with  a  sensitive  quadrant  electrometer.  The  cylinder 
was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  felt,  and  placed  inside  a  metal 
box  filled  with  cotton  wool  in  order  to  keep  temperature  con- 
ditions as  steady  as  possible. 

In  order  to  convey  a  sufficient  quantity  of  enkanation  into 
the  half-cylinder  A,  it  was  necessary  to  heat  the  radium  slightly. 
The  slide  S  was  closed  and  the  side  tubes  opened.  A  slow 
current  of  dry  air  from  a  gasometer  was  passed  through  a  platinum 
tube,  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  radium  compound  was  placed. 
The  emanation  was  carried  with  the  air  into  the  cylinder  A.  When 
a  sufficient  quantity  had  been  introduced,  the  stream  of  air  was 
stopped.  The  side  tubes  were  closed  by  fine  capillary  tubes. 
These  prevented  any  appreciable  loss  of  gas  due  to  the  diffusion, 
but  served  to  keep  the  pressure  of  the  gas  inside  A  at  the  pressure 
of  the  outside  air.  The  three  entrance  tubes  into  the  cylinder, 
shown  in  the  figure,  were  for  the  purpose  of  initially  mixing  the 
emanation  and  gas  as  uniformly  as  possible. 

■  LoMhmldt,  Sitmngiba-.  d.  WUn.  Akad.  01,  a.  p.  367,  1671. 
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Afber  staDding  several  hours  to  make  temperature  conditipna 
steady,  the  slide  was  opened,  and  the  emanation  began  to  diffuse 
into  the  tube  B.     The  current  through  the  tubes  A  and  B  was 
measured  at  regular  intervals  by  an  electrometer,  with  a  suitable 
capacity  in  parallel.     Initially  there  is  no  current  in  B,  hut  after 
the  opening  of  the  slide,  the  amount  in  A  decreased  and  the 
amount  in  B  steadily  increased.     After  several  hours  the  amount 
in  each  half  is  nearly  the  same,  showing  that  the  emanation  k 
nearly  uniformly  diffused  throughout  the  cylinder. 
It  can  readily  be  shown*  that  if 
K  =  coefBcient  of  diffusion  of  the  emanation  into  air, 
t  =  duration  of  difEusion  esperiments  in  sees., 
a  =  total  length  of  cylinder. 

Si  =  partial  pressure  of  emanation  in  tube  A  at  end  of  diffusion, 

£^  =  partial  pressure  of  emanation  in  tube  B  at  end  of  diffusion, 

then 


Si-S,      S  /  -■^      1    -?!^ 


...). 


Now  the  values  of  8,  and  S^  are  proportional  to  the  saturation 
ionization  currents  due  to  the  emanationa  in  the  two  halves  of  the 
cylinder.  From  this  equation  K  can  be  determined,  if  the  relative 
values  of  S,  and  S^  are  observed  after  diffusion  has  been  in  progress 
for  a  definite  interval  t. 

The  determination  of  Si  and  iS,  is  complicated  by  the  excited 
activity  produced  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  The  ionization  due 
to  this  must  be  subtracted  Irom  the  total  ionization  observed  in 
each  half  of  the  cylinder,  for  the  excited  activity  is  produced  from 
the  material  composing  the  emanation,  and  is  removed  to  the 
electrodes  in  an  electric  field.  The  ratio  of  the  current  due  to 
excited  activity  to  the  current  due  to  the  emanation  depends  on 
the  time  of  exposure  to  the  emanation,  and  is  only  proportional  to 
it  for  exposures  of  several  hours. 

The  method  generally  adopted  in  the  experiments  was  to  open 

the  slide  for  a  definite  interval,  ranging  in  the  experiments  from 

15  to  120  minutes.     The  slide  was  then  closed  and  the  currents 

in  each  half  determined  at  once.     The  central  rods,  which  had 

*  See  Stefkn,  Sittungtbtr.  d.  Wien.  Akad.  6S,  ii.  p.  82,  1871. 
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been  kept  negatively  charged  duriog  the  esperimeDts,  had  most 
of  the  excited  activity  concentrated  on  their  aurfaces.  These 
were  removed,  new  rods  Bubatituted  and  the  current  immediately 
determined.  The  ratio  of  the  ciurenta  in  the  half  cylinders  nnder 
these  conditions  was  proportional  to  S,  and  St,  the  amoants  of 
emanation  present  in  the  two  halves  of  the  cylinder. 

The  values  of  K,  deduced  from  different  values  of  (,  were  found 
to  be  in  good  agreement.  In  the  earlier  experiments  the  values 
of  K  were  found  to  vary  between  '08  and  '12.  In  some  later 
experiments,  where  great  care  was  taken  to  ensure  that  tempera- 
ture conditions  were  very  constant,  the  values  of  K  were  found  to 
vary  between  07  and  '09.  The  lower  value  "07  is  most  likely 
nearer  the  true  value,  as  temperature  disturbances  tend  to  give 
too  large  a  value  of  K.  No  certain  differences  were  observed  in 
the  value  of  K  whether  the  air  was  dry  or  damp,  or  whether  an 
electric  field  was  acting  or  not. 

161.  Some  experiments  on  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  the  radium 
emanation  into  air  were  made  at  a  later  date  by  P.  Curie  and  Damie  *. 
If  the  emanation  is  contained  in  a  closed  reservoir,  it  has  been  shown 
that  its  activity,  which  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  emanation 
p'esent,  decreases  according  to  an  exponential  law  with  the  time. 
If  the  reservoir  is  put  in  communication  with  the  outside  air 
through  a  capillary  tube,  the  emanation  slowly  diffuses  out,  and 
the  amount  of  emanation  in  the  reservoir  is  found  to  decrease 
according  to  the  same  law  as  before,  but  at  a  faster  rate.  Using 
tubes  of  different  lengths  and  diameters,  the  rate  of  diffusion  was 
found  to  obey  the  same  laws  as  a  gas.  The  value  of  K  was  found 
to  be  O'lOO.  This  is  a  slightly  greater  value  of  K  than  the  lowest 
value  00?  found  by  Rutherford  and  Miss  Brooks.  No  mention 
is  made  by  Curie  and  Danne  of  having  taken  any  special  precau- 
tions against  temperature  disturbances,  and  this  may  account  for 
the  higher  value  of  K  obtained  by  them. 

They  also  found  that  the  emanation,  like  a  gas,  always  divided 
itself  between  two  reservoirs,  put  in  connection  with  one  another, 
in  the  proportion  of  their  volumes.  In  one  experiment  one  reser- 
voir was  kept  at  a  temperature  of  10°  C.  and  the  other  at  3&0°  C 
•  P.  Curie  and  Dune,  C.  B.  18«,  p.  1S14,  1908. 
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The  emanation  divided  itself  between  the  two  reservoirs  in  the 
same  proportion  as  would  a  gas  under  the  same  conditions. 

162.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  a  few  of  the  coefficients 
of  interdiffusioQ  of  gases,  compiled  from  Landolt  and  Bernstein's 
tables,  are  given  below. 


■>— "    lJ.°s?s:.°L. 

Water  vapour 

C&rbonic  &dd  gaa     ... 
1    Alcohol  vapour 
1    Ether  vftpour 

0-198 
0-142 
0101 
0-077 
0-07 

le 

44 

46 

74 
? 

The  tables,  although  not  very  satis&ctoiy  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison,  show  that  the  coefficient  of  interdiffusion  follows  the 
inverse  order  of  the  molecular  weights.  The  value  of  K  for  the 
radium  emanation  is  slightly  less  than  for  ether  vapour,  of  which 
the  molecular  weight  is  74.  We  may  thus  conclude  that  the 
emanation  is  of  greater  molecular  weight  than  74,  It  seems 
likely  that  the  emanation  has  a  molecular  weight  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  100,  and  is  probably  greater  than  this, 
for  the  vapours  of  ether  and  alcohol  have  higher  diffusion 
coefficients  compared  with  carbonic  acid  than  the  theory  would 
lead  us  to  anticipate.  Comparing  the  diffusion  coefficients  of  the 
emanation  and  carbonic  acid  into  air,  the  value  of  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  emanation  should  be  about  176  if  the  result 
observed  for  the  simple  gases,  viz.  that  the  coefficient  of  diffusion 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  molecular 
weights,  holds  true  in  the  present  case.  Bumstead  and  Wheeler* 
compared  the  rates  of  diffusion  of  the  radium  emaoation  and  of 
carbon  dioxide  through  a  porous  plate,  and  concluded  that  the 
molecular  weight  of  the  emanation  was  about  ISO.  On  the  dis- 
integration theory,  the  atom  of  the  emanation  is  derived  from  the 
radium  atom  by  the  expulsion  of  one  a  particle.  Thus,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  its  molecular  weight  would  be  over  200. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  value  of  K=  07  with  the  value 
of  S  determined  by  Townsend  (section  37)  for  the  gaseous  ions 
■  Baiiut«Ml  and  Wheeler,  Amer.  Jour.  Seienee,  Feb.  1904. 
B.  B.-A.  18 
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produced  in  air  at  ordinary  pressure  and  temperature,  by  Rtintgen 
rays  or  by  the  radiations  from  active  subatances,  Towneend  found 
that  the  value  of  £*  in  diy  air  was  028  for  the  positive  ione 
and  043  for  the  negative  ions.  The  radium  emanation  thus 
diffuses  more  rapidly  than  the  ions  produced  by  its  radiation  iu 
the  gas,  and  behaves  as  if  its  mass  were  smaller  than  that  of 
the  ions  produced  in  air,  but  considerably  greater  than  that  of 
the  air  molecules  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

It  is  not  possible  to  regard  the  emanation  as  a  temporarily 
modified  condition  of  the  gas  originally  in  contact  with  the  active 
body.  Under  such  conditions  a  much  larger  value  of  K  would  be 
expected.  The  evidence  derived  from  the  experiments  on  diffusion 
strongly  supports  the  visw  that  the  emanation  is  a  gas  of  heavy 
molecular  weight. 

Makower*  has  recently  attacked  the  question  of  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  radium  emanation  by  another  method.  The  rate  of 
diETusion  of  the  emanation  through  a  porous  plug  of  plaster-of- 
Paris  was  compared  with  that  of  the  gases  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide, 
and  sulphur  dioxide.  It  was  found  that  Graham's  law,  viz.  that 
the  coefficient  of  diffusion  K  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  its  molecular  weight  M,  was  not  strictly  applicable. 
The  value  of  K  "JM  was  not  found  to  be  constant  for  these  gases, 
but  decreased  with  increase  of  molecular  weight  of  the  gas.  If, 
however,  a  curve  was  plotted  with  K  -JM  as  ordinate  and  K  as 
abscissa,  the  points  corresponding  to  the  values  of  O,  CO,  and  S0| 
were  found  to  lie  on  a  straight  line.  By  linear  extrapolation,  the 
molecular  weight  of  the  emanation  was  estimated.  The  value 
obtained  from  experiments  on  three  different  porous  plugs  was 
85-5,  97,  aod  99  respectively.  This  method  indicates  that  the 
molecular  weight  of  the  radium  emanation  is  about  100 ;  but  in 
all  the  experiments  on  diffusion,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
emanation,  whose  rate  of  interdiffusion  is  being  examined,  exists 
in  minute  quantity  mixed  with  the  gas,  and  is  compared  with  the 
rate  of  interdiffusion  of  gases  which  are  present  in  lai^e  quantity. 
For  this  reason,  deductions  of  the  molecular  weight  of  the 
emanation  may  be  subject  to  comparatively  large  errors,  for  which 
it  is  difficult  to  make  correction. 

*  Makowei,  Phil.  Mag.  Jon.  1905. 
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Diffusion  of  the  Thorium  Emanation. 

163.     On  account  of  the  rapid  decay  of  the  activity  of  the 
thorium  eckanation,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  value  of  K 
ita  coefficient  of  diffusion  into  air  by  the  methods  employed  for  the 
radium  emanation.     The  value  of  K  has  been  determined  by  the 
writer   in   the   following   way.     A   plate   C, 
Fig.  57,  covered  with  thorium  hydroxide,  was 
placed  horizontally  near  the  base  of  a  long 
vertical  brass   cylinder  P.     The   emanation 
released  from  the  thorium  compound  diffuses 
upwards  in  the  cylinder. 

Letp  be  the  partial  pressure  of  the  emana- 
tion at  a  distance  x  &om  the  source  C.  This 
will  be  approximately  uniform  over  the  cross 
section  of  the  cylinder.  From  the  general 
principles  of  diffusion  we  get  the  equation 


d^  df 


Fig.  57. 


The  emanation  is  continuously  breaking 
up  and  expelling  a  particles.  The  emanation-residue  gains  a  posi- 
tive charge,  and,  in  an  electric  field,  is  removed  at  once  from  the 
gas  to  the  negative  electrode. 

Since  the  activity  of  the  emanation  at  any  time  is  always 
proportional  to  the  number  of  particles  which  have  not  broken  up, 
and  since  the  activity  decays  with  the  time  according  to  an 
exponential  law,  p=pie~",  where  p,  is  the  value  of  p  when  (  =  0 
and  X  is  the  radio-active  constant  of  the  emanation. 


Then 
and 

Thus 

p-Ae-'^i'  +  Be-'''' 

Since  p  = 

=  0  whena:  =  oo,B  =  0. 

ltp=P, 

Thus 

when  a 

■-O.A.p,. 

p-p^     '  . 
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It  was  Dot  found  convenient  in  the  experiments  to  determine 
the  activity  of  the  emanation  along  the  cylinder,  but  an  equivalent 
method  was  used  which  depends  upon  measuring  the  distribution 
of  "excited  activity,"  produced  along  a  central  rod  AB,  which  is 
charged  negatively. 

It  will  be  shown  later  (section  177)  that  the  amount  of  excited 
activity  at  any  point  is  always  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
emanation  at  that  point.  The  distribution  of  "  excited  activity  " 
along  the  central  rod  from  the  plate  C  upwards  thus  gives  the 
variation  of  p  for  the  emanation  along  the  tube. 

In  the  experiments,  the  cylinder  was  filled  with  dry  air  at 
atmospheric  pressure  and  was  kept  at  a  constant  temperature. 
The  central  rod  was  charged  negatively  and  exposed  from  one  to 
two  days  in  the  presence  of  the  emanation.  The  rod  was  then 
removed,  and  the  distribution  of  the  excited  activity  along  it 
determined  by  the  electric  method.  It  was  found  that  the  amount 
of  excited  activity  fell  off  with  the  distance  m  according  to  an 
exponential  law,  falling  to  half  value  in  about  1*9  cms.  This  is  in 
agreement  with  the  above  theory. 

Since  the  activity  of  the  emanation  fella  to  half  value  in 
1  minute,  X  =  '0115.  The  value  K^-09  vaa  deduced  from  the 
average  of  a  number  of  experiments.  This  is  a  slightly  greater 
value  than  f  ='07,  obtained  for  the  radium  emanation,  but  the 
results  show  that  the  two  emanations  do  not  differ  much  from 
one  another  in  molecular  weight. 

Makower  (loc.  ct(.)  compared  the  rates  of  diffusion  of  the 
thorium  and  radium  emanation  through  a  porous  plate,  and 
concluded  that  the  two  emanations  were  of  about  the  same 
molecular  weight,  thus  confirming  the  results  obtained  by  the 
above  method. 


Diffusion  of  the  Emanation  into  Liquids. 

164.     Experiments   have   been   made   by   Wallstabe*   on    the 

coefficient  of  diffusion  of  the  radium  emanation  into  various  liquids. 

The  radium  emanation  was  allowed  to  diffuse  into  a  closed  reservoir, 

containing  a  cylinder  of  the  liquid  under  observation.    The  cylinder 

*  Wallitobe,  Phyt.  Zeit.  4,  p.  721,  1903. 
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was  provided  with  a  tube  and  a  stop-cock  extecdiog  beyond  the 
closed  vessel,  so  that  different  layers  of  the  liquid  could  be  removed. 
The  liquid  was  thea  placed  in  a  closed  testing  vessel,  where  the 
ionization  current  due  to  the  escape  of  the  emanation  from  the 
liquid  was  observed  to  rise  to  a  masimum  after  several  hours,  and 
then  to  decay.  This  maximum  value  of  the  current  was  taken  as 
a  measure  of  the  amount  of  emanation  absorbed  in  the  liquid. 

The  coefficient  of  difiFusion  K  of  the  emanation  into  the  liquid 
can  be  obtained  from  the  same  equation  used  to  determine  the 
diffusion  of  the  thorium  emanation  into  air, 

-4- 

where  X  is  the  constant  of  decay  of  activity  of  the  radium  emana- 
tion and  m  the  depth  of  the  layer  of  water  from  the  surface. 

Putting  a  =  a/ ^ ,  it  was  found  that 

for  water    0"1'6, 

for  toluol    o  =  -75. 
The  value  of  \  expressed  in  terms  of  a  day  as  the  unit  of  time 
is  about  '17. 

Thus  the  value  of  K  for  the  diffusion  of  the  radium  emanation 

into  water  =  '066  -;-- . 
day 

The  value  of  K  found  by  Stefan*  for  the  diffusion  of  carbon 

dioxide  into  water  was  1"36  -j— ^.     These  results  are  thus  in  bar- 
day 

mony  with  the  conclusion  drami  from  the  diffusion  of  the  radium 

emanation  into  air,  and  show  that  the  radium  emanation  behaves 

as  a  gas  of  high  molecular  weight. 

Condensation  of  the  Emanations. 

166.  Condensation  of  the  emanations.  During  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  effect  of  physical  and  chemical  agencies  on 
the  thorium  emanation,  Rutherford  and  Soddyf  found  that  the 

■  3telM),  Wien.  Ser.  2.  p.  S71,  1870. 

i  Bntherford  and  Soddj,  Phil.  Xag.  Nov.  1903. 
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eman&tion  passed  unchaDged  in  amount  through  a  white-hot 
platinum  tube  and  through  a  tube  cooled  to  the  tempeiatore 
of  solid  carbon  dioxide.  In  later  experiments  the  effects  of  still 
lower  tempeiaturee  were  examined,  and  it  was  then  found  that  at 
the  temperature  of  liquid  air  both  emanations  were  condensed*. 

If  either  emanation  ia  conveyed  by  a  slow  stream  of  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  or  air  through  a  metal  spiral  immersed  in  liquid  air,  and 
placed  in  connection  with  a  testing  vessel  as  in  Fig.  51,  no  trace 
of  emanation  escapes  in  the  issuing  gas.  When  the  liquid  air  is 
removed  and  the  spiral  plunged  into  cotton-wool,  several  minutes 
elapse  before  any  deflection  of  the  electrometer  needle  is  observed, 
and  then  the  condensed  emanation  volatilizes  rapidly,  and  the 
movement  of  the  electrometer  needle  is  very  sudden,  especially 
in  the  case  of  radium.  With  a  feirly  large  amount  of  radium 
emanation,  under  the  conditions  mentioned,  a  very  few  seconds 
elapse  after  the  first  sign  of  movement  before  the  electrometer 
needle  indicates  a  deflection  of  several  hundred  divisions  per 
second.  It  is  not  necessary  in  either  case  that  the  emanating 
compound  should  be  retained  in  the  gas  stream.  After  the 
emanatioQ  is  condensed  in  the  spiral,  the  thorium  or  radium 
compound  may  be  removed  and  the  gas  stream  sent  directly 
into  the  spiral.  But  in  the  case  of  thorium,  under  these  condi- 
tions, the  effects  observed  are  naturally  small  owing  to  the  rapid 
loss  of  the  activity  of  the  emanation  with  time,  which  proceeds  at 
the  same  rate  at  the  temperature  of  liquid  air  as  at  ordinary 
temperatures. 

If  a  lai^e  amount  of  radium  emanation  is  condensed  in  a  glass 
U  tube,  the  progress  of  the  condensation  can  be  followed  by  the 
eye,  by  means  of  the  phosphorescence  which  the  radiations  excite 
in  the  glass.  If  the  ends  of  the  tube  are  sealed  and  the  tempera- 
ture allowed  to  rise,  the  glow  diffuses  uniformly  throughout  the 
tube,  and  can  be  concentrated  at  any  point  to  some  extent  by 
local  cooling  of  the  tube  with  liquid  air. 

166.    Bzptrlmcntal  arrangements.    A  simple  experimental 
arrangement  to  illustrate  the  condensation  and  volatilization  of  the 
emanation  and  some  of  its  characteristic  properties  is  shown  in 
■  PhiL  Mag.  Maj,  190S. 
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Fig.  58.     The  emanation  obtained  from  a  few  nailligratas  of  radium 
bromide   by  solution   or   heating   is  condensed   in   the   glass   U 
tube    T   immersed    in   liquid   air. 
This  U  tube  is  then  put  into  eon-       t*— x   ^ 
nection  with  a  Inrger  glass  tube  V, 
in  the  upper  part  of  which  is  placed 
a  piece  of  zinc  sulphide  screen  Z,  fl   I    J 

and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tube 
a  piece  of  the  mineral  willemite.  ^ 

The  stop-cock  A  is  closed  and  the 
U  tube  and  the  vessel  V  are  par- 
tially exhausted  by  a  pump  through 
the  stop-cock  B.  This  lowering  of 
the  pressure  causes  a  more  rapid  . 
diffusion  of  the  emanation  when 
released.  The  emanation  does  not 
escape  if  the  tube  T  is  kept  im-  ^-  ''^■ 

mersed  in  liquid  air,  The  stop-cock  B  is  then  closed,  and  the 
liquid  air  removed.  No  luminosity  of  the  screen  or  the  willemite 
in  the  tube  V  is  observed  for  several  minutes,  until  the  tempera- 
tiure  of  T  rises  above  the  point  of  volatilization  of  the  emana- 
tion. The  emanation  is  then  rapidly  carried  into  the  vessel  V, 
partly  by  expansion  of  the  gas  in  the  tube  T  with  rising  tempe- 
rature, and  partly  by  the  process  of  diffusion.  The  screen  Z  and 
the  willemite  W  are  caused  to  phosphoresce  brilliantly  under  the 
influence  of  the  rays  from  the  emanation  surrounding  them. 

If  the  end  of  the  vessel  V  is  then  plunged  into  liquid  air,  the 
emanation  is  again  condensed  in  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  and  the 
willemite  phosphoresces  much  more  brightly  than  before.  This  is 
not  due  to  an  increase  of  the  phosphorescence  of  willemite  at  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  air,  but  to  the  effect  of  the  rays  from 
the  emanation  condensed  around  it.  At  the  same  time  the  lumin- 
osity of  the  zinc  sulphide  gradually  diminishes,  and  pTscticully 
disappears  after  several  hours  if  the  end  of  the  tube  is  kept  in 
the  liquid  air.  If  the  tube  is  removed  from  the  liquid  air, 
the  emanation  again  volatilizes  and  lights  up  the  screen  Z.  The 
luminosity  of  the  willemite  returns  to  its  original  value  after  the 
lapse  of  several  houiH.  This  slow  change  of  the  luminosity  of 
the  zinc  sulphide  screen  and  of  the  willemite  is  due  to  the  gradual 
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decay  of  the  "excited  activity"  produced  by  the  emanation  od 
the  auriace  of  all  bodieB  exposed  to  its  action  (chapter  viii). 
The  luminosity  of  the  screen  is  thus  due  partly  to  the  radiation 
from  the  emanation  and  partly  to  the  excited  radiation  caused 
by  it.  As  soon  as  the  emanation  is  removed  from  the  upper 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  the  "  excited "  radiation  gradually 
diminishes  in  the  upper  and  increases  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
tube. 

The  luminosity  of  the  screen  gradually  diminishes  with  the 
time  as  the  enclosed  emanation  loses  its  activity,  but  is  still 
appreciable  after  an  interval  of  several  weeks. 

An  apparatus  of  a  similar  character  to  illustrate  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  radium  emanation  has  been  described  by  P.  Curie*. 

167.  Determination  of  the  temperature  of  condenia- 
tloa.  A  detailed  investigation  was  made  by  Rutherford  and 
Soddy  {loc.  dt.)  of  the  temperatures  at  which  condensation  and 
volatilization  commenced  for  the  two  emanations.  The  experi- 
mental arrangement  of  the  first  method  is  shown  clearly  in  Fig.  59. 


A  slow  constant  stream  of  gas,  entering  at  A,  was  passed  through 
a  copper  spiral  S,  over  3  metres  in  length,  immersed  in  a  bath 
of  liquid  ethylene.  The  copper  spiral  was  made  to  act  as  its 
own  thermometer  by  determining  its  electrical  resistance.  The 
•  P.  Curie,  Soeiitf  de  Phyaiqna,  1908. 
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resistaDce  temperature  curve  waa  obtained  by  observation  of  the 
resistances  at  0",  the  boiling  point  of  liquid  ethylene  —  lOS'S", 
the  solidification  point  of  ethylene  — 169°  and  in  liquid  air.  The 
temperature  of  the  liquid  air  was  deduced  from  the  tables  given 
by  Baly  for  the  boiliag  point  of  liquid  air  for  different  percentages 
of  oxygen.  The  resistance -temperature  curve,  for  the  particular 
spiral  employed,  was  found  to  be  nearly  a  straight  line  between 
0°  and  — 192°  C,  cutting  the  temperature  axis  if  produced  nearly 
at  the  absolute  zero.  The  resistance  of  the  spiral,  deduced  from 
readings  on  an  accurately  calibrated  Weston  millivoltmeter,  with 
a  constant  current  through  the  spiral,  was  thus  veiy  approximately 
proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature.  The  liquid  ethylene  was 
kept  vigorously  stirred  by  an  electric  motor,  and  was  cooled  to  any 
desired  temperature  by  surrounding  the  vessel  with  liquid  air. 

The  general  method  employed  for  the  radium  emanation  was 
to  pass  a  suitable  amount  of  emanation,  mixed  with  the  gas  to  be 
used,  from  the  gas  holder  B  into  the  spiral,  cooled  below  the 
temperature  of  condensation.  After  the  emanation  was  condensed 
in  the  spiral,  a  current  of  electrolytic  hydrogen  or  oxygen  was 
passed  through  the  spiral.  The  temperature  was  allowed  to 
rise  gradually,  and  was  noted  at  the  instant  when  a  deflection  of 
the  electrometer,  due  to  the  presence  of  emanation  in  the  testing 
vessel  T,  was  observed.  The  resistance,  subject  to  a  slight  correc- 
tion due  to  the  time  taken  for  the  emanation  to  be  carried  into 
the  testing  vessel,  gave  the  temperature  at  which  some  of  the 
emanation  commenced  to  volatilize.  The  ionization  current  in 
the  testing  vessel  rose  rapidly  to  a  maximum  value,  showing  that, 
for  a  small  increase  of  temperature,  the  whole  of  the  radium 
emanation  was  volatilized.  The  following  table  gives  an  illustration 
of  the  results  obtained  for  a  current  of  hydrogen  of  138  cubic 
centimetres  per  second. 


Tempetotore 

-160° 
-156° 
-154'-3 

-I52°0 

0 
0 

1 
21 

24 
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The  following  table  ehowB  the  results  obtained  for  different 
currents  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 


1 

Comnt  ot  Ou 

T, 

r, 

HjdrogMi  ... 

-S9  c.a  per  eec 

- 161-3 

-160 

-153-7 

-151 

■82       ..       » 

-152 

-151 

1-38       „       „ 

-154 

-163 

23         „       „ 

-162-6 

-168 

■34       „       „ 

- 162-5 

-161-5 

1            ,.          ... 

■58       »       « 

-155 

-163 

The  temperature  Ti  in  the  above  table  gives  the  temperature 
of  initial  volatilization,  T^  the  temperature  for  which  half  of  the 
condensed  emanation  had  been  released.  For  etow  currents  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  the  values  of  Z*,  and  7*,  are  in  good  agree- 
ment. For  a  stream  of  gas  as  rapid  as  23  cubic  centimetres  per 
second  the  value  of  Ti  is  much  lower.  Such  a  result  is  to  be 
expected ;  for,  in  too  rapid  a  stream,  the  gas  is  not  cooled  to  the 
temperature  of  the  spiral,  and,  in  consequence,  the  inside  surface 
of  the  spiral  is  above  the  mean  temperature,  and  some  of  the 
emanation  escapes  at  a  temperature  apparently  much  lower.  In 
the  case  of  oxygen,  this  effect  appears  for  a  gas  stream  of  0*58  cubic 
centimetres  per  second. 

In  the  experiments  on  the  thorium  emanation,  on  account  of 
the  rapid  loss  of  activity,  a  slightly  different  method  was  neces- 
sary. The  steady  stream  of  gas  was  passed  over  the  thorium 
compound,  and  the  temperature  was  observed  at  the  instant  when 
an  appreciable  movement  of  the  electrometer  appeared.  This  gave 
the  temperature  at  which  a  small  fraction  of  the  thorium  emanation 
escaped  condensation,  and  not  the  value  T,  observed  for  the  radium 
emanation,  which  gave  the  temperature  for  which  a  small  fraction 
of  the  previously  condensed  emanation  was  volatilized. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  results  obtained. 


Current  of  Gaa 


[  Temperfttnn 


Hydrogen 
Oiygen 


1.  per  eec    1     — 156°  C. 
-166°  C. 
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On  comparing  these  reaulta  with  the  values  obtained  for  the 
radium  emanation,  it  will  be  observed  that  with  equal  gas  streams 
the  temperatures  are  nearly  the  same. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  thorium  emanation  showed,  how- 
ever, that  this  apparent  agreement  was  only  accidental,  and  that 
there  was,  in  reality,  a  very  marked  diflference  in  the  effect  of  tem- 
perature on  the  two  emanations.  It  was  found  experimentally  that 
the  radium  emanation  was  condensed  very  near  the  temperature 
at  which  volatilization  commenced,  and  that  the  points  of  conden- 
sation and  volatilization  were  defined  fairly  sharply. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  thorium  emanation  required  a  range 
of  over  30°  C.  after  condensation  had  started  in  order  to  ensure 
complete  condensation.     Fig.  60   is   an   example   of  the   results 
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Fig.  60. 
obtained  with  a  steady  gas  stream  of  1'38  c.c.  per  sec.  of  oxygen. 
The  ordinates  represent  the  percentage  proportion  of  the  emana- 
tion uncondensed  at  different  temperatures.  It  will  be  observed 
that  condensation  commences  about  — 120°,  and  that  ver}'  little  of 
the  emanation  escapes  condensation  at  — 155°  C. 

To  investigate  this  difference  of  behaviour  in  the  two  emana- 
tions, s  static  method  was  employed,  which  allowed  an  examination 
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of  the  two  emanationa  to  be  made  under  comparable  conditions. 
The  emanation,  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  the  gae  to  be  used, 
was  introduced  into  the  cool  spiral,  which  had  been  exhausted 
previously  by  means  of  a  mercury  pump.  The  amount  of  emana- 
tion remaining  uncondensed  after  definite  intervals  was  rapidly 
removed  by  means  of  the  pump,  and  was  carried  with  a  constant 
auxiliary  stream  of  gas  into  the  testing  vessel. 

Tested  in  this  way,  it  was  found  that  the  volatilization  point 
of  the  radium  emanation  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  ob- 
tained by  the  blomng  method,  viz.  —  150^  C.  With  thorium,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  condensation  started  at  about  —  120°  C,  and, 
as  in  the  blowing  method,  continued  over  a  range  of  about  30°  C. 
The  proportion  of  the  emanation  condensed  at  any  temperature 
was  found  to  depend  on  a  variety  of  conditions,  although  the  point 
at  which  condensation  commenced,  viz.  —  120°  C,  was  about  the 
same  in  each  case.  It  depended  on  the  pressure  and  nature  of  the 
gas,  on  the  concentration  of  the  emanation,  and  on  the  time  for 
which  it  was  left  in  the  spiral.  For  a  given  temperature  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  emanation  was  condensed,  the  lower  the  pressure 
and  the  longer  the  time  it  was  left  in  the  spiral.  Under  the 
same  conditions,  the  emanation  was  condensed  more  rapidly  in 
hydrogen  than  in  oxygen. 

168.  Thus  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  thorium  emanation 
begins  to  condense  at  a  temperature  higher  than  that  at  which 
the  radium  emanation  condenses.  The  explanation  of  the  pecu- 
liar behaviour  of  the  thorium  emanation  is  clear  when  the  small 
number  of  emanation  particles  present  in  the  gas  are  taken  into 
consideration.  It  has  been  shown  that  both  emanations  give 
out  only  a  rays.  It  is  probable  that  the  a  particles  from  the 
two  emanations  are  similar  in  character  and  produce  about  the 
same  number  of  ions  in  their  passage  through  the  gas.  The 
number  of  ions  produced  by  each  a  particle  before  its  energy 
is  dissipated  is  probably  about  70,000.     {See  section  252.) 

Now,  in  the  experiment,  the  electrometer  readily  measured 
a  current  of  10"*  electrostatic  units.  Taking  the  charge  on  an  ion 
as  34  X  10""^"  electrostatic  unite,  this  corresponds  to  a  production  in 
the  testing  vessel  of  about  3  x  10*  iona  per  sec,  which  would  be 
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produced  by  about  40  expelled  a  particles  per  second.  Each 
radiating  particle  cannot  expel  less  than  one  a  particle  and  may 
expel  more,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  number  expelled  by  an  atom 
of  the  thorium  emanation  is  not  greatly  different  from  that 
expelled  by  an  atom  uf  the  radium  emanation. 

In  section  133  it  has  been  shown  that,  according  to  the  law  of 
decay,  \N  particles  change  per  second  when  JV  are  present.  Thus, 
to  prodnce  40  a  particles,  \iV  cannot  be  greater  than  40.  Since  for 
the  thorium  emanationXis  1/87,  it  follows  that  iV  cannot  be  greater 
than  3500.  The  electrometer  thus  detected  the  presence  of  3500 
particles  of  the  thorium  emanation,  and  since  in  the  static  method 
the  volume  of  the  condensing  spiral  was  about  15  cc.,  this  corre- 
sponded to  a  concentration  of  about  230  particles  per  cc.  Am 
ordinary  gas  at  atrooepheric  pressure  and  temperature  probably 
contains  about  3'6  x  10"  molecules  per  cc.  Thus  the  emanation 
would  have  been  detected  on  the  spiral  if  it  had  possessed  a  partial 
pressure  of  less  than  10~>'  of  an  atmosphere. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  the  condensation  point  of  the 
thorium  emanation  is  not  sharply  defined.  It  is  rather  a  matter 
of  remark  that  condensation  should  occur  so  readily  with  so  sparse 
a  distribution  of  emanation  particles  in  the  gas ;  for,  in  order 
that  condensation  may  take  place,  it  is  probable  that  the  particles 
must  approach  within  one  another's  sphere  of  influence. 

Now  in  the  case  of  the  radium  emanation,  the  rate  of  decay 
is  about  5000  times  slower  than  that  of  the  thorium  emanation, 
and  consequently  the  actual  number  of  particles  that  must  be 
present  to  produce  the  same  ionization  per  second  in  the  two 
cases  must  be  about  5000  times  greater  in  the  case  of  radium 
than  in  the  case  of  thorium.  This  conclusion  involves  only  the 
assumption  that  the  same  number  of  rays  is  produced  by  a 
particle  of  emanation  in  each  case,  and  that  the  expelled  particles 
produce  in  their  passage  through  the  gas  the  same  number  of 
ions.  The  number  of  particles  present,  in  order  to  be  detected 
by  the  electrometer,  in  this  experiment,  must  therefore  have 
been  about  5000  x  3500,  i.e.  about  2  x  10'.  The  difference  of 
behaviour  in  the  two  cases  is  well  explained  by  the  view 
that,  /or  equal  dectrical  effects,  the  number  of  radium  emana- 
tion particles  must  be  &r  larger  than  the  number  of  thorium 
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emanatton  particles.  The  probability  of  the  particles  comiog  into 
each  other's  sphere  of  influence  will  increase  very  rapidly  as  the 
concentration  of  the  particles  increases,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
radium  emanation,  once  the  temperature  of  condensation  is  at- 
tained, all  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  particles 
present  will  condense  in  a  very  short  time.  In  the  case  of  the 
thorium  emanation,  however,  the  temperature  might  be  far  below 
that  of  condensation,  and  jet  a  coDsiderable  portion  remain 
uncondensed  for  comparatively  long  intervals.  On  this  view  the 
experimental  results  obtained  might  reasonably  be  expected.  A 
greater  proportion  of  emanation  condenses  the  longer  the  time 
allowed  for  condensation  under  the  same  conditions.  The  con- 
densation occurs  more  rapidly  in  hydrogen  than  in  oxygen,  as  the 
diffusion  is  greater  in  the  former  gas.  For  the  same  reason  the 
condensation  occurs  faster  the  lower  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
present.  Finally,  when  the  emanation  is  carried  by  a  steady 
stream  of  gas,  a  smaller  proportion  condenses  than  in  the  other 
cases,  because  the  concentration  of  emanation  particles  per  unit 
volume  of  gas  is  less  under  these  conditions. 

It  is  possible  that  the  condensation  of  the  emanations  may  not 
occur  in  the  gas  itself  but  at  the  surface  of  the  containing  vessel. 
Accurate  observations  of  the  temperature  of  condensation  have  bo 
far  only  been  made  in  a  copper  spiral,  but  condensation  certainly 
occurs  in  tubes  of  lead  or  glass  at  about  the  same  temperature  as 
in  tubes  of  copper. 

169.  In  experiments  that  were  made  by  the  static  method 
with  a  very  large  quantity  of  radium  emanation,  a  slight  amount 
of  escape  of  the  condensed  emanation  was  observed  several  degrees 
below  the  temperature  at  which  most  of  the  emanation  was  released. 
This  is  to  be  expected,  since,  under  such  conditions,  the  electrometer 
is  able  to  detect  a  very  minute  proportion  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
the  emanation  condensed. 

Special  experiments,  with  a  lai^  quantity  of  emanation,  that 
were  made  with  the  spiral  immersed  in  a  bath  of  rapidly  boiUug 
nitric  oxide,  showed  this  effect  very  clearly.  For  example,  the  con- 
densed emanation  began  to  volatilize  at  - 155°  C.  In  4  minutes 
the  temperature  had  risen  to  — 153-5°,  and  the  amount  volatilized 
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was  four  times  as  great  as  at  - 155".  In  the  next  5^  minutea  the 
temperature  had  increased  to  — 152'3°  and  practically  the  whole 
quantity,  which  was  at  least  fifty  times  the  amount  at  the 
temperature  of  -  ISS'S",  had  volatilized. 

It  thus  seems  probable  that,  if  the  temperature  were  kept 
steady  at  the  point  at  which  volatilization  was  first  observed, 
and  the  released  emanation  removed  at  intervals,  the  whole  of 
the  emanation  would  in  course  of  time  be  liberated  at  that  tem- 
perature. Curie  and  Dewar  and  Ramsay  have  observed  that  the 
emanation  condensed  in  a  U  tube,  immersed  in  liquid  air,  slowly 
escapes  if  the  pump  is  kept  steadily  working.  These  results  point 
to  the  probability  that  the  condensed  emanation  possesses  a  true 
vapour  pressure,  but  great  refinements  in  experimental  methods 
would  be  necessary  before  such  a  conclusion  could  be  definitely 
established. 

The  true  temperature  of  condensation  of  the  thorium  emana- 
tion is  probably  about  —  120°C.,  and  that  of  radium  about 
— 150°  C.  Thus  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  two  emanations  are 
quite  distinct  from  each  other  in  this  respect,  and  also  with  regard 
to  their  radio-activity,  although  they  both  possess  the  property 
of  chemical  inertness.  These  results  on  the  temperatures  of 
condensation  do  not  allow  us  to  make  any  comparison  of  the 
condensation  points  of  the  emanations  with  those  of  known  gases, 
since  the  lowering  of  the  condensation  points  of  gases  with  diminu- 
tion of  pressure  has  not  been  studied  at  such  extremely  minute 


170.  It  has  been  found*  that  the  activity  of  the  thorium 
emanation,  when  condensed  in  the  spiral  at  the  temperature  of 
liquid  air,  decayed  at  the  same  rate  as  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
This  is  in  accord  with  results  of  a  similar  kind  obtained  by 
P.  Curie  for  the  radium  emanation  (section  145),  and  shows  that 
the  value  of  the  radio-active  constant  is  unaffected  by  wide 
variations  of  temperature. 

*  Batherford  and  Soddy,  Phil.  ISag.  Hay,  1903. 
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Amount  of  Emanation  from  Radium  and  Thorium. 

171.  It  haa  been  shown  in  section  93  from  experimental  data 
that  1  gram  of  radium  bromide  at  its  minimum  activity  emits 
about  36  X  10*"*  a  particles  per  second.  Since  the  activity  due  to 
the  emanation  stored  up  in  mdium,  when  in  a  state  of  radio-active 
equilibrium,  is  about  one  quarter  of  the  whole  and  about  equal  to 
the  minimum  activity,  the  number  of  a  particles  projected  per 
second  by  the  emanation  from  1  gram  of  radium  bromide  is  about 
3-6  X  W.  It  has  been  shown  in  section  152  that  463,000  times 
the  amount  of  emanation  produced  per  second  is  stored  up  in  the 
radium.  But,  in  a  state  of  radio-active  equilibrium,  the  number  of 
emanation  particles  breaking  up  per  second  is  equal  to  the  number 
produced  per  second.  Assuming  that  each  emanation  particle  in 
breaking  up  expels  one  a  particle,  it  follows  that  the  number  of 
emanation  particles  present  in  1  gram  of  radium  bromide  in  radio- 
active equilibrium  is  463,000  x  3-6  x  W>,  i.e.  17  x  10**.  Taking 
the  number  of  hydrogen  molecules  in  1  cc.  of  gas  at  atmospheric 
pressure  and  temperature  as  36  x  10'*  (section  39),  the  volume  of 
the  emanation  from  1  gram  of  radium  bromide  is  4'6  x  10~*  cubic 
centimetres  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  temperature.  Assuming 
the  composition  of  radium  bromide  as  RaBr,,  the  amount  from 
1  gram  of  radium  in  radio-active  equilibrium  is  0'S2  cubic 
millimetres.  Quite  independently  of  any  method  of  calculation 
it  was  early  evident  that  the  volume  of  the  emanation  was  very 
small,  for  all  the  earlier  attempts  made  to  detect  its  presence 
by  its  volume  were  unsuccessful.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that, 
when  larger  quantities  of  radium  were  available  for  experiment, 
the  emanation  has  been   collected  in   volume  sufficiently   laige 


In  the  case  of  thorium,  the  maximum  quantity  of  emanation  to 
be  obtained  from  1  gram  of  the  solid  is  very  minute,  both  on  account 
of  the  small  activity  of  thorium  and  of  the  rapid  break  up  of  the 
emanation  after  its  production.  Since  the  amount  of  emanation, 
stored  in  a  non-emanating  thorium  compound,  is  only  87  times 
the  rate  of  production,  while  in  radium  it  is  463,000  times,  and  the 
rate  of  production  of  the  emanation  by  radium  is  about  1  million 
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times  gtster  than  by  thorium,  it  follows  that  the  amount  of 
emanation  to  be  obtained  from  1  gram  of  thorium  is  not  greater 
than  10"^"  of  the  amount  from  an  equal  weight  of  radium,  t.e, 
its  volume  is  not  greater  than  10'"  cc.  at  the  ordinary  pres- 
sure and  temperature.  Even  with  large  quantities  of  thorium, 
the  amount  of  emanation  is  too  small  ever  to  be  detected  by  its 
volume. 

172.    Volnme   of  the   emanation    from    radium.     The 

evidence  already  considered  points  very  strongly  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  emanation  possesseB  all  the  properties  of  a  chemically 
inert  gas  of  high  molecular  weight. 

Since  the  emanation  continuoualy  breaks  up,  and  is  transformed 
into  a  solid  type  of  matter,  which  is  deposited  on  the  surface 
of  bodies,  the  volume  of  the  emanation,  when  separated  from 
radium,  should  contract  at  the  same  rate  as  it  loses  its  activity, 
i.«.  it  should  decrease  to  half  value  in  about  four  days.  The 
amount  of  emanation  to  be  obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of 
radium  is  a  maximum  when  the  rate  of  production  of  new  emana- 
tion balances  its  rate  of  changa  This  condition  is  practically 
attained  when  the  emanation  has  been  allowed  to  collect  for  an 
interval  of  one  month.  The  probable  volume  of  the  emanation  to 
be  obtained  from  1  gram  of  radium  was  early  calcukted  on  certain 
assumptions,  and  from  data  then  available  the  writer*  deduced 
that  the  volume  of  the  emanation  Scorn  1  gram  of  radium  lay 
between  '06  and  '6  cubic  millimetre  at  atmospheric  pressure  and 
temperature,  and  was  probably  nearer  the  latter  value.  The 
volume  to  be  expected  on  the  latest  data  has  been  discussed  in 
the  preceding  section  and  shown  to  be  about  '82  cubic  mm.  The 
volume  of  the  emanation  is  thus  very  small,  but  not  too  small  to 
be  detected  if  several  centigrams  of  radium  are  available.  This 
has  been  proved  to  be  the  case  by  Ramsay  and  Soddy-f-  who, 
by  very  careful  experiment,  finally  succeeded  in  isolating  a 
small  quantity  of  the  emanation  and  in  determining  its  volume. 
The  experimental  method  employed  by  them  will  now  be  briefly 
described. 

•  Naturt,  Aag.  20,  1903. 

t  Ptoc.  Boy.  Soc.  7S,  No.  494,  p.  M6,  1904. 
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The  emanation  from  60  milligrams  of  radium  bromide  in 
solution  was  allowed  to  collect  for  8  days 
and  then  drawn  off  through  the  inverted 
siphon  E  (Fig.  61)  into  the  explosion 
burette  F.  This  gas  consisted  for  the  moat 
part  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  radiations  on  the  water  of 
the  solution.  After  explosion,  the  excess  of 
hydrogen  mixed  with  emanation  was  leil 
some  time  in  contact  with  caustic  soda, 
placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  burette,  in 
order  to  remove  all  trace  of  carbon  dioxide. 
In  the  meantime  the  upper  part  of  the 
apparatus  had  been  completely  evacuated. 
The  connection  G  to  the  pump  was  closed, 
and  the  hydrogen  and  emanation  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  apparatus,  passing 
over  a  phosphorous  pentoxide  tube  D. 
condensed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  capillaiy  tube  A,  by 
surrounding  it  with  the  tube  B  filled  with  liquid  air.  The 
process  of  condensation  was  rendered  manifest  by  the  brilliant 
luminosity  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tube.  The  mercury  fivm 
the  burette  was  then  allowed  to  run  to  0,  and  the  apparatus 
again  completely  evacuated.  The  connection  of  the  pump  was 
again  closed,  the  liquid  air  was  removed  and  the  volatilized 
emanation  forced  into  the  fine  capillary  tube  A.  Observations 
were  then  made,  from  day  to  day,  of  the  volume  of  the  emanation. 
The  results  are  given  in  the  table  below. 


Fig.  61. 
The   emanation   was 


Tim« 

Volume 

Time 

Volume 

Start 

0 124  cub.  mm. 

7  days 

0-0060  cub. 

Iday 

0-027 

»    » 

0-0041 

3    .. 

OOIl 

11     » 

0-OOSO 

■»    II 

0-0066      „ 

12     » 

0-oon 

6    „ 

0-0063      „ 

28    „ 

0-0004 

The  volume  contracted  with  the  time,  and  was  very  small 
after  a  month's  interval,  bat  the  minute  bubble  of  the  emanation 
still  retained  its  luminosity  to  the  last.  The  tube  became  deep 
purple  in  colour,  which  rendered  readings  difficult  except  with 
a  strong  light.     There  was  a  sudden  decrease  in  the  first  day. 
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which  may  have  been  due  to  the  mercury  sticking  in  the  oapillaiy 
tube. 

The  experiments  were  repeated  with  another  capillary  tube 
and  the  volume  of  gas  observed  at  normal  pressure  was 
0*0254  c.  mm.  The  gas  obtained  was  found  to  obey  Boyle's 
law  within  the  limit  of  esperimental  error  over  a  considerable 
range  of  pressure.  But,  unlike  in  the  first  experiment,  the  gas 
did  not  contract  but  expanded  rapidly  during  the  first  few  hours, 
and  then  more  slowly,  finally  reaching  a  volume  after  23  days 
of  0262  c  mm.  or  about  10  times  the  initial  volume.  The 
measurements  were  complicated  by  the  appearance  of  bubbles 
of  gas  in  the  top  of  the  mercury  column.  The  differences 
observed  in  these  two  experiments  are  difiScult  to  account  for. 
We  shall  see,  later,  that  the  emanation  always  produces  helium, 
and,  in  the  first  experiment,  the  decrease  of  the  volume  to  zero 
indicates  that  the  helium  was  buried  or  absorbed  in  the  walls 
of  the  tube.  In  the  second  case,  probably  owing  to  some  difference 
in  the  glass  of  the  capillary  tube,  the  helium  may  have  been 
released.  This  suggestion  is  confirmed  by  the  observation  that 
the  volume  of  gas,  after  the  experiment  ended,  gave  a  brilliant 
spectrum  of  helium. 

We  shall  see  later  that  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  the 
a  particles  expelled  from  radio-active  substances  consist  of  helium 
atoms.  Since  the  particles  are  projected  with  great  velocity,  they 
will  first  be  buried  in  the  walls  of  the  tube,  and  then  may 
gradually  diffuse  out  into  the  gas  again  under  conditions 
probably  depending  on  the  kind  of  glass  employed.  Since  a 
particles  are  projected  from  the  emanation  and  also  from  two 
of  the  rapidly  changing  products  which  arise  from  it,  the  volume 
of  helium  should,  on  this  view,  be  three  times  the  initial  volume 
of  the  emanation.  If  the  helium  produced  escaped  fix>m  the  walls 
of  the  tube  into  the  gas,  the  apparent  volume  of  the  gas  in  the 
capillary  should  increase  to  thrto  times  the  initial  volume  in 
a  month's  interval,  for  during  that  time  the  emanation  itself 
has  been  transformed  into  a  solid  type  of  matter  deposited  on 
the  walls  of  the  tube. 

Ramsay  and  Soddy  concluded  from  their  experiments  that  the 
maximum  volume  of  emanation  to  be  obtained  &om  1  gram 
of  radium   was  about   1   cubic  millimetre  at  standard  pressure 
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and  temperature,  and  that  the  emanation  was  produced  ii-om 
1  gram  of  radium  at  the  rate  of  3  x  10"*  c  mm.  per  second.  This 
amount  is  in  very  good  agreement  with  the  calculated  value, 
and  is  a  strong  indication  of  the  general  correctness  of  the  theory 
on  which  the  calculations  are  baaed. 

173.  Spectrum  of  the  amaiiatlon.  After  the  separation 
of  the  emanation  and  the  determination  of  its  volume,  Ramsay 
and  Soddy  made  numerous  attempts  to  obtain  its  spectrum.  In 
some  of  the  earlier  experiments  several  bright  lines  were  seen  for  a 
short  time,  but  these  lines  were  soon  masked  by  the  appearance 
of  the  hydrogen  lines.  In  later  experiments  Ramsay  and  Collie* 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  spectrum  of  the  emanation,  which  per- 
sisted for  a  short  time,  during  which  a  rapid  determination  of  the 
wave-lengths  was  made.  They  state  that  the  spectrum  was  very 
brilliant,  consisting  of  very  bright  lines,  the  spaces  between  being 
perfectly  dark.  The  spectrum  bore  a  striking  resemblance  in 
general  character  to  the  spectrum  of  the  gases  of  the  argon 
family. 

The  spectnun  soon  faded,  and  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen  began 
to  appear.  The  following  table  shows  the  wave-length  of  the 
lines  observed  in  the  spectrum.  The  degree  of  coincidence  of  the 
lines  of  known  wave-lengths  shows  that  the  error  is  probably  less 
than  five  Angstrom  units. 
Wave-lsDgtb  Rem&rkB 

e&6T         Hydrogen  C  ;  true  wave-length,  6563;  observed  each  Ume. 

6307        OWrved  only  at  first;  eremeaceat. 

6975  „  „  „ 

6966  „  „ 

&60S         Obeorved  each  time ;  persistent. 

B790        Mercury;  true  wave-length,  5790. 

6768  „  „  6769. 

672fi         ObsOTved  only  at  firat ;  eraneacent. 

6fi95        Observed  each  time;  penii»tcnt  and  strong. 

6466         Mercury;  true  wave-length,  5461. 

6105        IJot  obecared  at  first;  appeared  after  some  Beconds;  persisted 
and  was  visible  during  the  second  eiaminatioD. 

4985         Observed  each  time ;  persistent  and  stroi^ 

4865        Hydrogen  F;  true  wavo-leagth,  4861. 

4690        Observed  only  at  first 

4650        Not  obeervea  when  the  emanation  was  examined  again. 

■4630  n  „  „ 

4360        Mercury :  true  wave-length,  43S9. 

*  Ptoc.  Boy.  Soe.  73,  No.  OS,  p.  470,  19W. 

.  „Gooj^lf 
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The  experiments  were  repeated  with  a  new  supply  of  emana- 
tion, and  some  of  the  stronger  lines  were  observed  again,  while 
some  new  lines  made  their  appearance.  Ramsay  and  Collie 
suggest  that  the  strong  line  5595  may  be  identical  with  a  line 
which  was  observed  by  Pickering*  in  the  spectrum  of  lightning, 
and  was  not  identified  with  the  spectrum  of  any  known  gas. 

Until  large  quantities  of  radium  are  available  for  the  experi- 
menter it  would  appear  difficult  to  make  sure  how  many  of  iheae 
lines  must  be  ascribed  to  the  spectrum  of  the  emanation  or  to 
measure  the  wave-lengths  with  accuracy. 

The  results  are  of  great  interest,  as  showing  that  the  emana- 
tion has  a  definite  and  new  spectrum  of  the  same  general 
character  as  the  argon  group  of  gases  to  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  is  chemically  allied. 

Summary  of  Results. 

174.  The  investigations  into  the  nature  of  the  radio-active 
emanations  have  thus  led  to  the  following  conclusions : — The 
radio-elements  thorium,  radium  and  actinium  continuously  pro- 
duce from  themselves  radio-active  emanations  at  a  rate  which  is 
constant  under  all  conditions.  In  some  cases,  the  emanations 
continuously  diffuse  from  the  radio-active  compounds  into  the 
surrounding  gas;  in  other  cases,  the  emanations  are  unable  to 
escape  irom  the  material  in  which  they  are  produced,  but  are 
occluded,  and  can  only  be  released  by  solution  or  by  the  action  of 
heat. 

The  emanations  possess  all  the  properties  of  radio-active  gases. 
They  diffuse  through  gases,  liquids,  and  porous  substances,  and  can 
be  occluded  in  some  solids.  Under  vailing  conditions  of  pressure, 
volume,  and  temperature,  the  emanations  distribute  themselves  in 
the  same  way  and  according  to  the  same  laws  as  does  a  gas. 

The  emanations  possess  the  important  property  of  condensation 
under  the  influence  of  extreme  cold,  and  by  that  means  can  be 
separated  (torn  the  gases  with  which  they  are  mixed.  The  radia- 
tion fix)m  the  emanation  is  material  in  nature,  and  consists  of  a 
1  of  positively  charged  particles  projected  with  great  velocity. 
■  Fichering,  Aitropkyi.  Jottm.  ToL  14,  p.  36B,  1901. 
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The  emanationB  possess  the  property  of  chemical  inertness, 
and  in  this  respect  resemble  the  gases  of  the  argon  family.  The 
emanations  are  produced  in  minute  amount;  but  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  radium  emanation  baa  been  obtained  to  determine 
its  volume  and  its  spectrum.  With  regard  to  their  rates  of 
difTueiou,  the  emanations  of  both  thorium  and  radium  behave 
like  gases  of  high  molecular  weight. 

These  emanations  have  been  detected  and  their  properties 
investigated  by  the  property  they  possess  of  emitting  radiations  of 
a  special  character.  These  radiations  consist  entirely  of  a  rays, 
ve.  particles,  projected  with  great  velocity,  which  carry  a  positive 
charge  and  have  a  mass  about  twice  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom. 
The  emanations  do  not  possess  the  property  of  permanently 
radiating,  but  the  intensity  of  the  radiations  diminishes  according 
to  an  exponential  law  with  the  time,  falling  to  half  value,  &om 
actinium  in  4  seconds,  from  thorium  in  one  minute,  and  &om 
radium  in  about  four  days.  The  law  of  decay  of  activity  does  not 
seem  to  be  influenced  by  any  physical  or  chemical  agency. 

The  emanation  particles  gradually  break  up,  each  particle  as  it 
breaks  up  expelling  a  charged  body.  The  emanation  after  it  baa 
radiated  ceases  to  exist  as  such,  but  is  transformed  into  a  new 
kind  of  matter,  which  is  deposited  on  the  surface  of  bodies  and 
gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  excited  activity.  This  last  property, 
and  the  connection  of  the  emanation  with  it,  are  discussed  in  detail 
'in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

EXCITED    RADIO-ACTIVITY. 

176.  Szolted  radlo-actiTlty.  One  of  the  moat  interesting 
nsd  remarkable  properties  of  thorium,  radium,  and  actinium,  is 
their  power  of  "  excttiag  "  or  "  inducing  "  temporary  activity  on  all 
bodies  in  their  neighbourhood.  A  substance  which  baa  been 
exposed  for  some  time  in  the  presence  of  radium  or  thorium 
behaves  as  if  its  sur&ce  were  covered  with  an  invisible  deposit  of 
intensely  radio-active  material.  The  "excited"  body  emits  radia- 
tions capable  of  afTecting  a  photographic  plate  and  of  ionizing  a 
gas.  Unlike  the  radio-elements  themselves,  however,  the  activity 
of  the  body  does  not  remain  constant  after  it  has  been  removed 
from  the  influence  of  the  exciting  active  material,  but  decays  with 
the  time.  The  activity  lasts  for  several  hours  when  due  to  radium 
and  several  days  when  due  to  thorium. 

This  property  was  firet  observed  by  M.  and  Mme.  Curie*  for 
radium,  and  independently  by  the  writerf  for  thorium*. 

*  H.  and  Ume.  Curie,  C.  R.  129,  p.  71*,  1899.- 

t  Bntbarfard,  Plul.  Mag.  Jan.  and  Feb.  1900. 

i  As  regardB  date  of  pablioation,  the  priarily  of  (he  diaoovei;  of  "  excited 
sotnit?"  belongB  to  M.  and  Hme.  Cnrie.  A.  short  paper  on  this  sabjeot,  entitled 
"  Snr  U  radioaotiTit^  proToqa^e  par  les  lajoDB  da  Bevqnerel,"  was  oommnnieated 
bj  them  to  the  Compiei  ijmduf.  Mot.  6,  1899.  A  short  note  wm  added  to  the 
paper  b;  Beoqnerel  in  which  the  pb«nom«u  of  extuted  activity  were  accribed  to  a 
type  of  phosphorescence.  On  my  part,  I  had  simDltaneouBly  disoovered  the 
Bmismon  of  an  emanation  from  thorinm  oompaunds  and  the  excited  aetiiit; 
prodnced  by  it,  in  Jnly,  1899.  I,  howeTer,  delayed  pablioation  in  order  to  woik 
ont  in  Bome  detail  the  ptopertiea  of  the  emanation  and  of  the  eioited  actiTity  and 
the  oonnection  between  them.  The  resnlta  were  published  in  two  papers  in  (he 
FMlotophieal  Magaiinc  {Jan.  and  Feb.  1900)  entitled  "A  nidio.aetiTe  Eubatance 
emitted  b«m  thorium  oomponnde,"  and  "  Radio- aotivitj  prodnoed  in  snbatanoee  by 
tba  0011011  of  thorinm  oompoonda." 
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If  any  solid  body  is  placed  inside  a  closed  vessel  contaiuii^  an 
emanating  compound  of  thorium  or  radium,  its  surface  becomes 
radio-active.  For  thorium  compounds  the  amount  of  excited 
activity  on  a  body  is  in  general  greater  the  nearer  it  is  to 
the  active  material.  In  the  case  of  radium,  however,  provided 
the  body  has  been  exposed  for  several  hours,  the  amount  of  excited 
activity  is  to  a  large  extent  independent  of  the  position  of  the 
body  in  the  vessel  containing  the  active  material.  Bodies  are 
made  active  whether  exposed  directly  to  the  action  of  the  radio- 
active substance  or  screened  Erom  the  action  of  the  direct  rays. 
This  has  been  clearly  shown  in  some  experiments  of  P.  Curie.  A 
small  open  vessel  a  (Fig.  62)  containing  a  solution  of  radium 
is  placed  inside  a  larger  closed  vessel   V. 


Fig.  62. 

plates  A,  B,  C,  i),  £  are  placed  in  various  positions  in  the 
enclosure.  After  exposure  for  a  day,  the  plates  after  removal  are 
found  to  be  radio-active  even  in  positions  completely  shielded  from 
the  action  of  the  direct  rays.  For  example,  the  plate  D  shielded 
from  the  direct  radiation  by  the  lead  plate  P  is  as  active  as  the 
plate  E,  exposed  to  the  direct  radiation.  The  amount  of  activity 
produced  in  a  given  time  on  a  plate  of  given  area  in  a  definite 
position  is  independent  of  the  material  of  the  plate.  Plates  of 
mica,  copper,  cardboard,  ebonite,  all  show  equal  amounts  of  activity. 
The  amount  of  activity  depends  on  the  area  of  the  plate  and  on 
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the  amount  of  &ee  space  in  its  Deighbourhood.  Excited  radio- 
activity is  also  produced  in  water  if  exposed  to  the  action  of  an 
emanating  compound. 

176.  Ooncentratlon  of  ezolted  radlo-acttTt^  on  th* 
twfatlTe  ftloetrode.  When  thorium  or  radinm  ia  placed  in  a 
closed  vessel,  the  whole  interior  surface  becomes  strongly  active. 
In  a  strong  electric  field,  on  the  other  hand,  the  writer  found  that 
the  activity  was  confined  entirely  to  the  negative  electrode.  By 
suitable  arrangements,  the  whole  of  the  excited  activity,  which 
was  previously  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  vessel,  can  be 
concentrated  on  a  small  negative  electrode  placed  inside  the  vesseL 
An  experimental  arrangement  for  this  purpose  is  shown  in  Fig.  63. 


The  metal  vessel  V  containing  a  large  amount  of  thoria  is  con- 
nected with  the  positive  pole  of  a  battery  of  about  300  volts.  The 
wire  AB  to  be  made  active  is  fastened  to  a  stouter  rod  BC,  passing 
through  an  ebonite  cork  inside  a  short  cylinder  B,  fixed  in  the  side 
of  the  vessel.  This  rod  is  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  the 
battery.  In  this  way  the  wire  AB  is  the  only  conductor  exposed 
in  the  field  with  a  negative  charge,  and  it  is  found  that  the  whole 
of  the  excited  activity  is  concentrated  upon  it. 

In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  make  a  short  thin  metal  wire  over 
10,000  times  as  active  per  unit  surface  as  the  thoria  from  which 
the  excited  activity  is  derived.  In  the  same  way,  the  excited 
activity  due  to  radium  can  be  concentrated  mainly  on  the  negative 
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electrode.  In  th<e  case  of  thorium,  if  the  central  wire  be  ohai^ed 
positively,  it  shows  no  appreciable  activity.  With  radium,  however, 
a  positively  charged  body  becomes  slightly  active.  In  most  cases, 
the  amount  of  activity  produced  on  the  positive  electrode  is  not 
more  than  5  °/^  of  the  corresponding  amount  when  the  body  is 
negatively  charged.  For  both  thorium  and  radium,  the  amount  of 
excited  activity  on  electrodes  of  the  same  size  is  independent  of 
their  material. 

All  metals  are  made  active  to  equal  extents  for  equal  times  of 
exposure.  When  no  electric  field  is  acting,  the  same  amount 
of  activity  is  produced  on  insulators  like  mica  and  glass  as  on 
conductors  of  equal  dimensions. 

177.  Connection  betwoan  the  emanation!  and  excited 
activity.  An  examination  of  the  conditions  under  which  excited 
activity  is  produced  shows  that  there  is  a  very  close  connection 
between  the  emanation  and  the  excited  activity.  If  a  thorium 
compound  is  covered  with  several  sheets  of  paper,  which  cut  off  the 
a  rays  but  allow  the  emanation  to  pass  through,  excited  activity  is 
still  produced  in  the  space  above  it.  If  a  thin  sheet  of  mica  is 
waxed  down  over  the  active  materia),  thus  preventing  the  escape  of 
the  emanation,  no  excited  activity  is  produced  outside  it.  Uranium 
and  polonium  which  do  not  give  off  an  emanation  are  not  able  to 
produce  excited  activity  on  bodies.  Not  only  is  the  presence  of 
the  emanation  necessary  to  cause  excited  activity,  but  the  amount 
of  excited  activity  is  always  proportional  to  the  amount  of  emana< 
tion  present.  For  example,  de-emanated  thoria  produces  very 
little  excited  activity  compared  with  ordinary  thoria.  In  all  caaes 
the  amount  of  excited  activity  produced  is  proportional  to  the 
emanating  power.  When  passing  through  an  electric  field  the 
emanation  loses  its  property  of  exciting  activity  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  radiating  power  diminishes.  This  was  shown  by  the 
following  experiment. 

A  slow  constant  current  of  air  from  a  gasometer,  freed  from 
dust  by  its  passage  through  cotton- wool,  passed  through  a  rectangu- 
lar wooden  tube  70  cms.  long.  Four  equal  insulated  metal  plates 
A,  B,C,  J),  were  placed  at  regular  intervals  along  the  tube.  The 
positive  pole  of  a  battery  of  300  volts  was  connected  with  a  metal 
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plate  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  while  the  negative  pole 
was  connected  with  the  four  plates.  A  mass  of  tboria  was  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  under  the  plate  A,  and  the  current  due 
to  the  emanation  determined  at  each  of  the  four  plates.  After 
passing  a  current  of  air  of  0'2  cm.  per  aecond  for  1  hours  along  the 
tube,  the  plates  were  removed  and  the  amount  of  excited  activity 
produced  on  them  was  tested  by  the  electric  method.  The  follow- 
ing results  were  obtained. 


B«lBtive  oormnt 
doe  to  smanatioD 

BeUtJT*  eioitod 
actiTitj 

Plato  J    ... 

„    B   ... 
„    G   ... 
„    J)  ... 

1 
■56 
■18 

1 
■43 

■le 

■061 

Within  the  errors  of  measurement,  the  amount  of  excited 
activity  is  thus  proportional  to  the  radiation  from  the  emanation, 
i.e.  to  the  amount  of  emanation  present.  The  same  considerations 
hold  for  the  radium  emanation.  The  emanation  in  this  case,  on 
account  of  the  slow  loss  of  its  activity,  can  be  stored  mixed  with 
air  for  long  periods  in  a  gasometer,  and  its  effects  tested  quite 
independently  of  the  active  matter  from  which  it  is  produced. 
The  ionization  current  due  to  the  excited  activity  produced  by  the 
emanation  is  always  proportional  to  the  current  due  to  the  emana- 
tion for  the  period  of  one  month  or  more  that  its  activity  is  large 
enough  to  be  measured  conveniently  by  an  electrometer. 

If,  at  any  time  during  the  interval,  some  of  the  emanation  is 
removed  and  introduced  into  a  new  testing  vessel,  the  ionization 
current  will  immediately  commence  to  increase,  rising  in  the  course 
of  four  or  five  hours  to  about  twice  its  original  value.  This  increaae 
of  the  current  is  due  to  the  excited  activity  produced  on  the  walls 
of  the  containing  vessel.  On  blowing  out  the  emanation,  the 
excited  activity  is  left  behind,  and  at  once  begins  to  decay. 
Whatever  its  age,  the  emanation  still  possesses  the  property  of 
causing  excited  activity,  and  in  amount  always  proportional  to  its 
activity,  i.«.  to  the  amount  of  emanation  present. 

These  results  show  that  the   power  of  exciting  activity  on 
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inactive  substaocea  is  a  property  of  the  radio-active  emanations, 
and  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  emanation  present. 

The  phenomenon  of  excited  activity  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a 
type  of  phosphorescence  produced  by  the  rays  from  the  emanation 
CD  bodies ;  for  it  has  been  shown  that  the  activity  can  be  concen- 
trated on  the  negative  electrode  in  a  strong  electric  field,  even  if 
the  electrode  is  shielded  from  the  direct  radiation  fix)m  the  active 
aubstance  which  gives  off  the  emanation.  The  amount  of  escited 
activity  does  not  seem  in  any  way  connected  with  the  ionization 
produced  by  the  emanation  in  the  gas  with  which  it  is  mized. 
For  example,  if  a  closed  vessel  is  constructed  with  two  lai^ 
parallel  insulated  metal  plates  on  the  lower  of  which  a  layer  of 
thoria  is  spread,  the  amount  of  the  excited  activity  on  the  upper 
plate  when  charged  negatively,  is  independent  of  the  distance 
between  the  plates  when  that  distance  is  varied  ftom  1  millimetre 
to  2  centimetres.  This  experiment  shows  that  the  amount  of 
excited  activity  depends  only  on  the  amount  of  emanation  emitted 
from  the  thoria ;  for  the  ionization  produced  with  a  distance  of 
2  centimetres  between  the  plates  is  about  ten  times  as  great  as 
with  a  distance  of  1  millimetre. 

178.  If  a  platinum  wire  be  made  active  by  exposure  to  the 
emanation  of  thoria,  its  activity  can  be  removed  by  treating  the 
wire  with  certain  acids*.  For  example,  the  activity  is  not  much 
altered  by  immersing  the  wire  in  hot  or  cold  water  or  nitric  acid, 
but  more  than  80  °/,  of  it  is  removed  by  dilute  or  concentrated 
solutions  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  The  activity  has  not 
been  destroyed  by  this  treatment  but  is  manifested  in  the  solution. 
If  the  solution  be  evaporated,  the  activity  remains  behind  on  the 
dish. 

These  results  show  that  the  excited  activity  is  due  to  a  deposit 
on  the  surface  of  bodies  of  radio-active  moWer  which  has  definite 
properties  as  regards  solution  in  acids.  This  active  matter  is 
dissolved  in  some  acids,  but,  when  the  solvent  is  evaporated,  the 
active  matter  is  left  behind.  This  active  matter  is  deposited  on 
the  surface  of  bodies,  for  it  can  be  partly  removed  by  rubbing  the 
body  with  a  cloth,  and  almost  completely  by  scouring  the  plate 
*  Batherfoid,  Phil.  Mag.  Feb.  190O. 
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with  sand  or  emery  paper.  If  a  negatively  charged  wire  is  placed 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  radium  emulation,  it 
becomes  intensely  active.  If  the  wire,  after  removal,  is  drawn 
across  a  screen  of  zinc  sulphide,  or  willemite,  a  portion  of  the 
active  matter  is  mbbed  off,  and  a  luminous  trail  is  left  behind  on 
the  screen.  The  amount  of  active  matter  deposited  is  extremely 
small,  for  no  difference  of  weight  has  been  detected  in  a  platinum 
wire  when  made  extremely  active.  On  examining  the  wire  under 
a  microscope,  no  trace  of  foreign  matter  is  observed.  It  follows 
from  these  results  that  the  matter  which  causes  excited  activity  is 
many  thousand  times  more  active,  weight  for  weight,  than  radium 
itself. 

It  is  convenient  to  have  a  definite  name  for  this  radio-active 
matter,  for  the  term  "  excited  activity  "  only  refers  to  the  radiation 
from  the  active  matter  and  not  to  the  matter  itself  The  term 
"  active  deposit "  will  be  generally  applied  to  this  matter.  The 
active  deposit  fi-om  the  three  substances  thorium,  radium,  and 
actinium  is,  in  each  case,  derived  &om  its  respective  emanation, 
and  possesses  the  same  general  property  of  concentration  on  the 
negative  electrode  in  an  electric  field  and  of  acting  as  a  non-volatile 
type  of  matter  which  is  deposited  from  the  gas  on  to  the  surface 
of  bodies.  These  active  deposits,  while  all  soluble  in  strong  acids, 
are  chemically  distinct  from  each  other. 

The  term  "  active  deposit "  can,  however,  only  be  used  when 
the  matter  is  spoken  of  as  a  whole  ;  for  it  will  be  shown  later  that 
the  matter,  under  ordinary  conditions,  is  complex  and  contains 
several  constituents  which  have  distinctive  physical  and  chemical 
properties  and  also  a  distinctive  rate  of  change.  According  to  the 
theory  advanced  in  section  136,  we  may  suppose  that  the  emanation 
of  thorium,  radium,  and  actinium  ia  unstable  and  breaks  up  with 
the  expulsion  of  an  a  particle.  The  residue  of  the  atom  of  the 
emanation  diffuses  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  or  is  removed  to  the 
negative  electrode  in  an  electric  field.  This  active  deposit  is  in 
turn  unstable  and  breaks  up  in  several  successive  stages. 

The  "  excited  activity  "  proper  is  the  radiation  set  up  by  the 
active  deposit  in  consequence  of  the  changes  occurring  in  it.  On 
this  view,  the  emanation  is  the  parent  of  the  active  deposit  in 
the  same  way  that  Th  X  is  the  parent  of  the  emanation.     The 
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proportionality  which  always  exists  between  the  activity  of  the 
emanation  and  the  excited  activity  to  which  it  gives  rise,  is  at 
once  explained,  tf  one  substance  be  the  pEkrent  of  the  other. 

179.    Decay  of  the  excited  activity  produced  by  thorinm. 

The  excited  activity  produced  in  a  body  after  a  Itmg  exposure  to 
the  emanations  of  thorium,  decays  in  an  exponential  law  with  the 
time,  falling  to  half  value  in  about  11  hours.  The  following  table 
showa  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  excited  activity  produced  on  a  brass 
rod. 

Hme  ID  houn  Carrent 


S9-2 
33-6 
49-2 


The  results  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  64,  Curve  A. 
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The  intensity  of  the  radiation  /  after  any  time  t  is  given  by 
/  _ 

The  rate  of  decay  of  excited  activity,  like  that  of  the  actiWty  of 
other  radio-active  products,  ia  not  appreciably  affected  by  change  of 
conditions.  The  rate  of  decay  is  independent  of  the  concentration  of 
the  excited  activity,  and  of  the  material  of  the  body  on  which  it  is 
produced.  It  is  independent  also  of  the  nature  and  pressure  of  the 
gas  in  which  it  decays.  The  rate  of  decay  is  unchanged  whether 
the  excited  activity  is  produced  on  the  body  with  or  without  an 
electric  field. 

The  amount  of  excited  activity  produced  on  a  body  increases 
at  first  with  the  time,  but  reaches  a  maximum  after  an  exposure 
of  several  daya  An  example  of  the  results  is  given  in  the  following 
table.  In  this  experiment  a  rod  was  made  the  cathode  ia  a  closed 
vessel  containing  thoria.  It  was  removed  at  intervals  for  the  short 
time  necessary  to  test  its  activity  and  then  replaced. 


S-SS  lOS 

6«3  SO 

»«8  40 

14O0  e» 

28-41  77 

S9-83  83 

47-00  SO 

7S-80  96 

96-00  100 

These  results  are  shown  graphically  in  Curve  B,  Fig,  64.  It  is 
seen  that  the  decay  and  recovery  curves  may  be  represented 
approximately  by  the  following  equations. 

For  the  decay  curve  A,  y-  —  c~**. 

For  the  recovery  curve  B,      ^  =  1  —  e~". 

The  two  curves  are  thus  complementary  to  ono  another;  they 
are  connected  in  the  same  way  as  the  decay  and  recovery  curves  of 
Ur  X,  and  are  susceptible  of  a  similar  explanation. 
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The  amouDt  of  excited  radio-activity  reaches  a  maximum  value 
when  the  rate  of  supply  of  fresh  radio-active  particles  balances  the 
rate  of  change  of  those  already  deposited. 

180.  Excited  rodlo-aotlTlty  produced  by  a  ihort  ez- 
porare.  The  initial  portion  of  the  recovery  curve  B,  Fig.  64,  is 
not  accurately  represented  by  the  above  equation.  The  activity 
for  the  first  few  hours  increases  more  slowly  than  would  be 
expected  from  the  equation.  This  result,  however,  is  completely 
explained  in  the  light  of  later  results.  The  writer*  found  that,  for 
a  short  exposure  of  a  body  to  the  thorium  emanation,  the  excited 
activity  upon  it  after  removal,  instead  of  at  once  decaying  at  the 
normal  rate,  increased  for  several  hours.  In  some  cases  the  activity 
of  the  body  increased  to  three  or  four  times  its  original  value  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  and  then  decayed  with  the  time  at 
the  normal  rate. 

For  an  exposure  of  41  minutes  to  the  emanation  the  excited 
activity  after  removal  rose  to  three  times  its  iuitisl  value  in  about 
3  hours  and  then  fell  again  at  about  the  normal  rate  to  half  value 
in  11  hours. 

With  a  longer  time  of  exposure  to  the  emanation,  the  ratio  of 
the  increase  after  removal  is  much  less  marked.  For  a  day's  ex- 
posure, the  activity  after  removal  begins  at  once  to  diminish.  In 
this  case,  the  increase  of  activity  of  the  matter  deposited  in  the 
last  few  hours  does  not  compensate  for  the  decrease  of  activity  of 
the  active  matter  as  a  whole,  and  consequently  the  activity  at  once 
commences  to  decay.  This  increase  of  activity  with  time  explains 
the  initial  irregularity  in  the  recovery  curve,  for  the  active  matter 
deposited  during  the  first  few  hours  takes  some  time  to  reach  its 
maximum  activity,  and  the  initial  activity  is,  in  consequence, 
smaller  than  would  be  expected  from  the  equation. 

The  increase  of  activity  on  a  rod  exposed  for  a  short  interval  in 
the  presence  of  the  thorium  emanation  has  been  further  investigated 
by  Miss  Brooks.  The  curve  C  in  Fig.  66  shows  the  variation  with 
time  of  the  activity  of  a  brass  rod  exposed  for  10  minutes  in  the 
emanation  vessel  filled  with  duat-firee  air.  The  excited  activity 
after  removal  increased  in  the  course  of  3'7  hours  to  five  times  its 

*  Bathsrfotd,  Pftyt.  Ztit.  8,  Mo.  13,  p.  2&i,  1903.    Fhil.  Mag-  Jan.  1903. 
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iuitdal  value,  and  afterwards  decayed  at  the  normal  rate.  The 
dotted  line  curve  D  represents  the  variation  of  activity  to  be  ex< 
pected  if  the  activity  decayed  exponentially  with  the  time.  The 
explanation  of  this  remarkable  action  is  considered  in  detail  in 
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181.    Eflkct  of  dust  on  the  distribution  of  excited  aotivltT. 

Miss  Brooks*,  working  in  the  Cavendish  Ijaboratory,  observed  that 
the  excited  activity  due  to  the  thorium  emanation  appeared  in 
some  cases  on  the  anode  in  an  electric  field,  and  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  excited  activity  varied  in  an  apparently  capricious  manner. 
This  effect  was  finally  traced  to  the  presence  of  dust  in  the  air  of 
the  emanation  vessel.  For  example,  with  an  exposure  of  5  minutes 
the  amount  of  excited  activity  to  be  observed  on  a  rod  depended 
on  the  time  that  the  air  had  been  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed 
in  the  emanation  vessel  beforehand.  The  effect  increased  with  the 
time  of  standing,  and  was  a  maximum  after  about  18  hours.  The 
amount  of  excited  activity  obtained  on  the  rod  was  then  about 
20  times  as  great  as  the  amount  observed  for  air  freshly  introduced. 
*  UiM  Biooki,  FU\.  Mag.  Sept.  1904. 
B.  K-A.  20 
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The  activity  of  this  rod  did  not  increase  after  removal,  but  with 
fresh  air,  the  excited  activity,  for  an  exposure  of  5  minutes,  in- 
creased to  five  or  sis  times  its  initial  value. 

This  anomalous  behaviour  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  dust  particles  in  the  air  of  the  vessel,  in  which  the  bodies  were 
made  radio-active.  These  particles  of  dust,  when  shut  up  in  the 
presence  of  the  emanation,  become  radio-active.  When  a  nega- 
tively charged  rod  is  introduced  into  the  vessel,  a  part  of  the 
radio-active  dust  is  concentrated  on  the  rod  and  its  activity  is 
added  to  the  normal  activity  produced  on  the  wire.  After  the  air 
in  the  vessel  has  been  left  undisturbed  for  an  interval  sufficiently 
long  to  allow  each  of  the  particles  of  dust  to  reach  a  state  of  radio- 
active equilibrium,  on  the  application  of  an  electric  field,  all  the 
positively  charged  dust  particles  will  at  once  be  carried  to  the 
negative  electrode.  The  activity  of  the  electrode  at  once  com- 
mences to  decay,  since  the  decay  of  the  activity  of  the  dust  particles 
on  the  wire  quite  masks  the  initial  rise  of  the  normal  activity 
produced  on  the  wire. 

Part  of  the  radio-active  dust  is  also  carried  to  the  anode,  and 
the  proportion  increases  with  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
air  has  been  undisturbed.  The  greatest  amount  obtained  on  the 
anode  was  about  60°/^  of  that  on  the  cathode. 

These  anomalous  effects  were  found  to  disappear  if  the  air  was 
made  dust-free  by  passing  through  a  plug  of  glass  wool,  or  by 
application  for  some  time  of  a  strong  electric  field. 

182.  Dtcay  of  ezoftcd  aotiTity  from  ra41am.  The  excited 
activity  produced  on  bodies  by  exposure  to  the  radium  emanation 
decays  much  more  rapidly  than  the  thorium  excited  activity.  For 
short  times  of  exposure*  to  the  emanation  the  decay  curve  is  very 
irregular.     This  is  shown  in  Fig.  66. 

It  was  found  that  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  measured  by 
the  a  rays  decreased  rapidly  for  the  first  10  minutes  after  removal, 
but  about  15  minutes  after  removal  reached  a  value  which 
remained  nearly  constant  for  an  interval  of  about  20  minutes. 
It  then  decayed  to  zero,  finally  following  an  exponential  law,  tbe 
intensity  tailing  to  half  value  in  about  28  minutes.  With  longer 
*  Butherford  and  MU«  Brooks,  Phil.  Mag.  JdI;,  1903. 
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times   of  exposure,   the   irregulajities  in  the  curve   are   not  so 
marked. 

Miss  Brooks  has  recently  determined  the  decay  currea  of  the 
excited  activity  of  radium  for  different  times  of  exposure,  measured 
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Fig.  86. 

by  the  a  rays.  The  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  67,  where  the  initial 
ordinates  represent  the  activity  communicated  to  the  body  from 
different  times  of  exposure  to  a  constant  supply  of  emanation.  It 
will  be  observed  that  in  all  cases  there  is  a  sudden  initial  drop 
of  activity,  which  becomes  less  marked  with  increasing  time  of 
exposure.  The  activity,  several  hours  after  removal,  decreases  ex- 
ponentially in  all  cases,  felling  to  half  value  in  about  28  minutes. 

Not  only  do  the  curves  of  variation  of  the  excited  activity  after 
removal  depend  upon  the  time  of  exposure  to  the  emanation,  but 
they  also  depend  upon  whether  the  a  or  /3  and  y  rays  are  used  aa 
a  means  of  measurement.  The  curves  obtained  for  the  7  rays  are 
identical  with  those  from  the  0  rays,  showing  that  these  two  types 
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of  rayB  always  occur  together  and  in  the  same  proportiOD.     The 
curves  measured  by  the  ff  rays  are  very  different,  especially  for  the 
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case  of  a  short  exposure  to  the  emanation.  This  is  clearly  shown 
in  Fig.  68,  which  gives  the  /9  and  7  ray  curves  for  exposures  of  10 
minutes,  40  minutes,  and  1  hour,  and  also  the  limiting  case  of  an 
exposure  of  24  hours.' 

About  25  minutes  after  removal,  the  activity  decays  approxi- 
mately at  the  same  rate  in  each  case.     For  convenience  of  repre- 
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sentatioQ,  the  ordinates  of  the  curves  were  adjusted  so  that  thejr 
all  passed  through  a  commoB  poiot.    We  shall  see  later  (chapter  XI ) 
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that  the  rates  of  decay  are  not  identically  the  same  until  several 
houre  after  removal ;  but,  in  the  above  figure,  it  is  diflBcult  to 
represent  the  slight  variations.  It  will  be  observed  that  for  the 
short  exposure  of  10  minutes  the  activity  measured  by  the  ff  rays 
is  small  at  first  but  rises  to  a  maximum  in  about  22  minutes,  and 
then  dies  away  with  the  time.  The  curve  of  decay  of  activity, 
measured  by  the  ^  rays  for  a  long  exposure,  does  not  show  the 
rapid  initial  drop  which  occurs  in  all  the  a  ray  curves.  Curie  and 
Danne*  made  an  investigation  of  the  curves  of  decay  of  excited 
activity  for  different  times  of  exposure  to  the  radium  emanation, 


*  Cnrie  uid  Duma,  C.  R.  186,  p.  864, 1908. 
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but  apparently  did  not  take  into  account  the  &ct  that  mea8ur&- 
ments  made  by  the  a  and  j8  rayB  give  quite  different  curves  of 
decay.  Some  of  the  family  of  curves,  given  in  their  paper,  refer  to 
■the  a  rays  and  others  to  the  j3  rays.  They  showed,  however,  the 
important  fact  that  the  curve  of  decay  obtained  by  them  for  a 
long  exposure  (which  is  identical  with  the  j8  ray  curve)  could 
be  empirically  expressed  by  an  equation  of  the  form 

^.a.-W-(a-l>«-«, 

where  /«  is  the  initial  intensity  and  It  the  intensity  aft«r  any 
time  (;  Xi  =  1/2420,  X,  =  1/1860.  The  numerical  constant  a  =  4-20. 
After  an  interval  of  2'5  hours,  the  logarithmic  decay  curve  is  nearly 
a  straight  line,  that  is,  the  activity  falls  off  according  to  an  ex- 
ponential law  with  the  time,  decreasing  to  half  value  in  about  28 
minutes. 

The  full  explanation  of  this  equation,  and  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  various  decay  curves  of  the  excited  activity  of  radium,  will  be 
discussed  in  detail  in  chapter  xi. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  excited  activity  from  thorium,  the  rate  of 
decay  of  the  excited  activity  from  radium  is  for  the  most  part 
independent  of  the  nature  of  the  body  made  active.  Curie  and 
Danne  {toe.  dt.)  observed  that  the  active  bodies  gave  off  an  emula- 
tion itself  capable  of  exciting  activity  in  neighbouring  bodies. 
This  property  rapidly  disappeared,  and  was  inappreciable  2  hours 
after  removal.  In  certain  substances  like  celluloid  and  caoutchouc, 
the  decay  of  activity  is  very  much  .slower  than  for  the  metals. 
This  effect  becomes  more  marked  with  increase  of  time  of  exposure 
to  the  emanation.  A  similar  effect  is  exhibited  by  lead,  but  to  a 
less  marked  degree.  During  the  time  the  activity  lasts,  these 
substances  continue  to  give  off  an  emanation. 

It  is  probable  that  these  divergencies  from  the  general  law  are 
not  due  to  an  actual  change  in  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  true  excited 
activity  but  to  an  occlusion  of  the  emanation  by  these  substances 
during  the  interval  of  exposure.  After  exposure  the  emanation 
gradually  diffuses  out,  imd  thus  the  activity  due  to  this  occluded 
emanation  and  the  excited  activity  produced  by  it  decays  very 
slowly  with  the  time. 
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183.    Aotlve  depoiit  of  very  slow  decay.     M.  and  Ume 

Curie*  have  observed  that  bodies  which  have  been  exposed  for  a 
long  intervEd  in  the  presence  of  the  radium  emanation  do  not  lose 
all  their  activity.  The  excited  activity  at  first  decays  rapidly  at 
the  normal  rate,  falling  to  half  value  in  about  28  minutes,  but  a 
residual  activity,  which  they  state  is  of  the  order  of  1/20,000  of  the 
initial  activity,  always  remains.  A  similar  effect  was  observed  by 
Giesel.  The  writer  has  examined  the  variation  of  this  residual 
activity,  and  has  found  that  it  increases  for  several  years.  The 
results  are  discussed  in  detail  in  chapter  xi.  It  will  there  be 
shown  that  this  active  deposit  of  slow  transformation  contains  the 
radio-active  constituents  present  in  polonium,  radio-tellurium  and 
radio-lead. 

184     The  excited  activity  flrom  actinium.     The  emana- 
tion of  actinium,  like  that  of  thorium  and  radium,  produces  excited 
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activity  on  bodies,  which  is  concentrated  on  the  negative  electrode 
in  an  electric  field.     Debiemef  found  that  the  excited  activity 

•  Mme  Cntie,  TWie,  P»riB,  1903.  p.  116. 
+  Debierte,  C.  R.  1S8,  p.  411, 19M. 
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ddoaya  approximately  according  to  an  ezponenti&l  law,  falling  to 
half  value  in  41  minutes.  Qiesel*  examined  the  rate  of  decay  of 
the  excited  activity  of  "  emaoium  " — which,  we  have  seen,  probably 
containa  the  same  radio-active  conatituents  as  actinium — and  found 
that  it  decayed  to  half  value  in  34  minutes.  Uisa  Brooks'f  found 
that  the  curves  of  decay  of  the  excited  activity  from  Oieael's 
emanium  varied  with  the  time  of  exposure  to  the  emanation.  The 
results  aro  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  69,  for  time  exposures  of 
1,  2,  2, 10  and  30  minutes,  and  also  for  a  long  exposure  of  21  hours. 
After  10  minutes  the  curves  have  approximately  the  same  rate  of 
decay.  For  convenience,  the  ordinates  of  the  curves  are  adjusted 
to  pass  through  a  common  point.  For  a  very  short  exposure,  the 
activity  ia  small  at  first,  but  reaches  a  maximum  about  9  minutes 
later  and  finally  decays  exponentially  to  zero. 

The  curve  of  variation  of  activity  for  a  very  short  exposure  has 
been  determined  accurately  by  Bronson;  it  is  shown  later  in 
Fig.  83.  He  found  that  the  decay  of  activity  is  finally  exponential, 
falling  to  half  value  in  36  minutes. 

The  explanation  of  these  curves  is  discussed  in  detail  in 
chapter  x,  section  212. 

186.  Phyiical  and  chemical  propertlei  of  the  active 
depoait.  On  account  of  the  slow  decay  of  the  activity  of  the 
active  deposit  from  the  thorium  emanation,  its  physical  and 
chemical  properties  have  been  more  closely  examined  than  the 
corresponding  deposit  from  radium.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that  the  active  deposit  of  thorium  is  soluble  in  some  acids. 
The  writer!  fourLd  that  the  active  matter  was  dissolved  off  the 
wire  by  strong  or  dilute  solutions  of  sulphuric,  hydrochloric  and 
hydrofluoric  acids,  but  was  only  slightly  soluble  in  water  or  nitric 
acid.  The  active  matter  was  left  behind  when  the  solvent  was 
evaporated.  The  rate  of  decay  of  activity  was  unaltered  by 
dissolving  the  active  matter  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  allowing  it  to 
decay  in  the  solution.  In  the  experiment,  the  active  matter  was 
dissolved  off  an  active  platinum  wire ;  then  equal  portions  of 
the  solutions  were  taken  at  definite  intervals,  evaporated  down  in 

•  OieMl,  Bfr.  d.  D.  Chem.  Get.  No.  3,  p.  776,  IMS. 

+  MiBB  Brookg,  PUL  Mag.  8ept.  1904. 

X  Batb«Tford.  Pky>.  Zeit.  8,  No.  13,  p.  3M,  1909. 
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a  platinum  dish,  and  the  activity  of  the  residue  tested  hy  the 
electric  method.  The  rate  of  decay  was  found  to  be  exactly  the 
same  as  if  the  active  matter  had  been  left  on  the  wire.  In  another 
ezperimeat,  an  active  platinum  wire  was  made  the  cathode  in  a 
copper  sulphate  solution,  and  a  thin  film  of  copper  deposited  on  it. 
The  rate  of  decay  of  the  activity  was  tmchanged  by  the  process. 

A  detail^  examination  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  the  active  deposit  of  thorium  has  been  made  hy  F.  von 
Lerch*  and  some  important  and  interesting  results  have  been 
obtained.  A  solution  of  the  active  deposit  was  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  metal  which  had  been  exposed  for  some  time  in  the 
presence  of  the  thorium  emanation.  In  most  cases  the  active 
matter  was  precipitated  with  the  metal.  For  example,  an  active 
copper  wire  was  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  then  precipitated  by 
caustic  potash.  The  precipitate  was  strongly  active.  An  active 
magnesium  wire,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  precipi- 
tated aa  phosphate,  also  gave  an  active  precipitate.  The  activity 
of  the  precipitates  decayed  at  the  normal  rate,  i.e.  the  activity  fell 
to  half  value  in  about  11  hours. 

Experiments  were  also  made  on  the  solubility  of  the  active 
deposit  in  different  substances.  A  platinum  plate  was  made  active 
and  then  placed  in  different  solutions,  and  the  decrease  of  the 
activity  observed.  In  addition  to  the  acids  already  mentioned,  a 
large  number  of  substances  were  found  to  dissolve  the  active 
deposit  to  some  extent.  The  active  matter  was  however  not 
dissolved  to  an  appreciable  extent  in  ether  or  alcohol.  Many 
substances  became  active  if  added  to  the  active  solution  and  then 
precipitated.  For  example,  an  active  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
was  obtained  hy  dissolving  the  deposit  on  an  active  platinum  wire. 
Barium  chloride  was  then  added  and  precipitated  as  sulphate. 
The  precipitate  was  strongly  active,  thus  suggesting  that  the 
active  matter  was  carried  down  by  the  barium. 

186.  KleotrolyiU  of  solntloni.  Dora  showed  that,  if  solu- 
tions of  radiferous  barium  chloride  were  electrolysed,  both  electrodes 
became  temporarily  active,  but  the  anode  to  a  greater  degree  than 
the  cathode.  F.  von  Lerch  has  made  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  action  of  electrolysis  on  a  solution  of  the  active  deposit  of 
*  F.  voD  Lerofa,  Aimal.  d.  Fhy$.  13,  p.  746,  1908. 
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thorium.  The  matter  was  dissolved  off  an  active  platinum  plate 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  electrolysed  between  platinum 
electrodes.  The  cathode  was  very  active,  but  there  was  no  trace 
of  activity  on  the  anode.  The  cathode  lost  its  activity  at  a 
rate  much  faster  than  the  normal.  With  an  amalgamated  zinc 
cathode  on  the  other  hand,  the  rate  of  decay  was  normal.  When 
an  active  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  was  electrolysed  with  an 
electromotive  force  smaller  than  that  required  to  decompose  water, 
the  platinum  became  active.  The  activity  decayed  to  half  value 
in  475  houra  while  the  normal  fall  is  to  half  value  in  11  hours. 
These  results  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  active  matter  is 
complex  and  consists  of  two  parts  which  have  different  rates  of 
decay  of  activity,  and  can  be  separated  by  electrolysis. 

Under  special  conditions  it  was  found  possible  to  make  the 
anode  active.  This  was  the  case  if  the  anion  attached  itself  to 
the  anode.  For  example,  if  an  active  hydrochloric  solution  was 
electrolysed  with  a  silver  anode,  the  chloride  of  silver  formed  was 
strongly  active  and  its  activity  decayed  at  a  normal  rate.  The 
amount  of  activity  obtained  by  placing  different  metals  in  active 
solutions  for  equal  times  varied  greatly  with  the  metal.  For 
example,  it  was  found  that  if  a  zinc  plate  and  an  amalgamated 
zinc  plate,  which  show  equal  potential  differences  with  regard  to 
hydrochloric  acid,  were  dipped  for  equal  times  in  two  solutions 
of  equal  activity,  the  zinc  plate  was  seven  times  as  active  as 
the  other.  The  activity  was  almost  removed  from  the  solution 
in  a  few  minutes  by  dipping  a  zinc  plate  into  it.  Some  metals 
became  active  when  dipped  into  an  active  solution  while  others 
did  not.  Platinum,  palladium,  and  silver  remained  inactive, 
while  copper,  tin,  lead,  nickel,  iron,  zinc,  cadmium,  m(^esium, 
and  aluminium  became  active.  These  results  strongly  confirm  the 
view  that  excited  activity  is  due  to  a  deposit  of  active  matter 
which  has  distinctive  chemical  behaviour. 

Q.  B.  Pegram*  has  made  a  detailed  study  of  the  active  deposits 
obtained  by  electrolysis  of  pure  and  commercial  thorium  salts. 
The  commercial  thorium  nitrate  obtained  from  P.  de  Haen  gave, 
when  electrolysed,  a  deposit  of  lead  peroxide  on  the  anode.  This 
deposit  was  radio-active,  and  its  activity  decayed  at  the  normal 
rate  of  the  excited  activity  due  to  thorium.  From  solutions  of 
*  Pcgiuu,  Phyi,  RtvitK,  p.  434,  Dm.  1908. 
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pure  thorium  nitrate,  no  visible  deposit  waa  obtained  on  the  anode, 
but  it  was,  however,  found  to  be  radio-active.  The  activity 
decayed  rapidly,  failing  to  half  value  in  about  one  hour.  Some 
experiments  were  also  made  on  the  effect  of  adding  metallic  salts 
to  thorium  solutions  and  then  electrolysing  them.  Anode  and 
cathode  deposits  of  the  oxides  or  metals  obtained  in  this  way  were 
found  to  be  radio-active,  but  the  activity  fell  to  half  value  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  gases  produced  by  electrolysis  were  radio-active, 
but  this  was  due  to  the  presence  of  the  thorium  emanation.  The 
explanation  of  the  results  obtained  by  Pegram  and  von  Lerch  will 
be  considered  later  in  section  207.  It  will  be  shown  that  the 
active  deposit  of  thorium  contains  two  distinct  substances  which 
have  different  rates  of  transformation. 

187.  BffiKit  of  temperature.  The  activity  of  a  platinum 
wire  which  has  been  exposed  in  the  presence  of  the  thorium 
emanation  is  almost  completely  lost  by  heating  the  wire  to  a  white 
heat  Miss  F.  Gates*  found  that  the  activity  was  not  destroyed 
by  the  intense  heat,  but  manifested  itself  on  neighbouring  bodies. 
When  the  active  wire  was  heated  electrically  in  a  closed  cylinder, 
the  activity  was  transferred  from  the  wire  to  the  interior  sur&ice 
of  the  cylinder  in  unaltered  amount.  The  rate  of  decay  of  the 
activity  was  not  altered  by  the  process.  By  blowing  a  current  of 
air  through  the  cylinder  during  the  heating,  a  part  of  the  active 
matter  was  removed  from  the  cylinder.  Similar  results  were  found 
for  the  excited  activity  due  to  radium. 

F.  von  Lerch  (foe.  ct't)  determined  the  amount  of  activity 
removed  at  different  temperatures.  The  results  are  shown  in 
the  following  table  for  a  platinum  wire  excited  by  the  thorium 
emanation  f. 


Heated  S  mioutes  . 


Tempentnre 


■  HiSB  OstM,  Phy:  Review,  p.  800,  1S03. 

i  A  more  oompltte  exmmiiiatioti  of  tbe  effect  of  temperature  on  the  eicitad 
Mtiritj  of  thoiinm  has  bean  msde  b?  MUa  Stater  (geotioii  807). 
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The  effect  of  heat  on  the  Tolatilization  of  the  active  deposit  of 
radium  has  been  examined  in  detail  by  Curie  and  Daime.  The 
interesting  and  important  results  obtained  by  them  will  be 
discussed  tn  chapter  xi,  section  226. 

188.  ESIeot  of  Tuiatlon  of  B.M.F.  od  amonnt  of 
excited  aotlvl^  fk-om  thorium.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
excited  activity  is  confined  to  the  cathode  in  a  strong  electric  field. 
In  weaker  fields  the  activity  is  divided  between  the  cathode  and 
the  walls  of  the  vessel.  This  was  tested  in  an  apparatus*  shown 
in  Fig  70. 


Fig.  70. 

.A  is  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  5'5  cms.  diameter,  B  the  negative 
electrode  passing  through  insulating  ends  C,  D.  For  a  potential 
difference  of  50  volts,  most  of  the  excited  activity  was  deposited 
on  the  electrode  B.  For  about  S  volts,  half  of  the  total  excited 
activity  was  produced  on  the  rod  B,  and  half  on  the  walls  of  the 
vessel.  Whatever  the  voltage  applied,  the  sura  of  the  activities 
on  the  central  rod  and  the  walla  of  the  cylinder  was  found  to 
be  a  constant  when  a  steady  state  was  reached. 

When  no  voltage  was  applied,  diffusion  alone  was  operative, 
and  in  that  case  about  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  activity  was  on  the 
rod  B.  The  application  of  an  electric  field  has  thus  no  influence 
on  the  sum  total  of  excited  activity,  but  merely  controls  the  pro- 
portion concentrated  on  the  negative  electrode. 

A  more  detailed  examination  of  the  variation  with  strength  of 
field  of  the  amount  on  the  negative  electrode  was  made  in  a  similar 
manner  by  F.  Henningf .  He  found  that  in  a  strong  electric  field 
the  amount  of  excited  activity  was  practically  independent  of  the 
diameter  of  the  rod  B,  although  the  diameter  varied  between 


•  KnlbetfoTd,  PML  Mag.  Feb.  1900. 

t  HeDQiiig,  .Innal  d.  Phyt.  7,  p.  663,  1901. 
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'59  mm.  and  6'0  mms.  With  a  email  voltage,  the  amount  on  the 
negative  electrode  varied  with  its  diameter.  The  curves  showing 
the  relation  between  the  amount  of  excited  activity  and  voltage 
are  very  similar  in  character  to  those  obtained  for  the  variation  of 
the  current  through  an  ionized  gas  with  the  voltage  applied. 

The  amount  of  excited  activity  reaches  a  maximum  when  all 
the  active  matter  is  removed  from  the  gas  as  rapidly  as  it  is 
formed.  With  weaker  fields,  a  portion  diffuses  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  and  produces  excited  activity  on  the  positive  electrode. 

189.  Effect  of  preuure  on  dlatrlbntlon  of  excited 
activity.  In  a  strong  electric  field,  the  amount  of  excited  activity 
produced  on  the  cathode  is  independent  of  the  pressure  down  to  a 
pressure  of  about  10  mms.  of  mercury.  In  some  experiments  made 
by  the  writer*,  the  emanating  thorium  compound  was  placed 
inside  a  closed  cylinder  about  4  cms.  in  diameter,  through  which 
passed  an  insulated  central  rod.  The  central  rod  was  connected  to 
the  negative  pole  of  a  battery  of  SO  volts.  When  the  pressure  was 
reduced  below  10  mms.  of  mereury,  the  amount  of  excited  activity 
produced  on  the  negative  electrode  diminished,  and  was  a  very 
small  fraction  of  its  original  value  at  a  pressure  of  -^  mm.  Some 
excited  activity  was  in  this  case  found  to  be  distributed  over  the 
interior  surface  of  the  cylinder.  It  may  thus  be  concluded  that  at 
low  pressures  the  excited  activity  appears  on  both  anode  and 
cathode,  even  in  a  strong  electric  field.  The  probable  explanation 
of  this  effect  is  given  in  the  next  section. 

Curie  and  Debieme-f  observed  that  when  a  vessel  containing 
an  emanating  radium  compound  was  kept  pumped  down  to  a  low 
pressure,  the  amount  of  excited  activity  produced  on  the  vessel 
was  much  reduced.  In  this  case  the  emanation  given  off  by  the 
radium  was  removed  by  the  pump  with  the  other  gases  con- 
tinuously evolved  from  the  radium  compound.  On  account  of  the 
very  alow  decay  of  activity  of  the  emanation,  the  amount  of  excited 
activity  produced  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  in  the  passage  of  the 
emanation  through  it,  was  only  a  minute  fraction  of  the  amount 
produced  when  none  of  the  emanation  given  off  was  allowed  to 
escape. 

■  RDtherford,  Phil.  Mag.  Feb.  19O0. 

t  Curie  aixl  Debieme,  C.  S.  133,  p.  768,  1901. 
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190.  TratumlMlon  of  excited  aotlTi^.  The  chamcteristic 
property  of  escited  radio-activity  is  that  it  can  be  confined  to  the 
cathode  in  a  strong  electric  field.  Since  the  activity  is  due  to  a 
deposit  of  radio-active  matter  on  the  electrified  surfece,  the  matter 
must  be  transported  by  positively  charged  carriers.  The  experi- 
ments of  Fehrle*  showed  that  the  carriere  of  excited  activity  travel 
along  the  lines  of  force  in  an  electric  field.  For  example,  when  a 
small  negatively  chained  metal  plate  was  placed  in  the  centre  of 
a  metal  vessel  containing  an  emanating  thorium  compound,  more 
excited  activity  was  produced  on  the  sides  and  comers  of  the  plate 
than  at  the  central  part. 

A  difficulty  however  arises  in  connection  with  the  positive 
charge  of  the  carrier.  According  to  the  view  developed  in  section 
136  and  later  in  chapters  x  and  Zl,  the  active  matter  which 
is  deposited  on  bodies  and  gives  rise  to  excited  activity,  is  itself 
derived  &oni  the  emanation.  The  emanations  of  thorium  and 
radium  emit  only  a  rays,  i.e.  positively  charged  particles.  After 
the  expulsion  of  an  a  particle,  the  residue,  which  is  supposed  to 
constitute  the  primary  matter  of  the  active  deposit,  should  retain 
a  negative  charge,  and  be  carried  to  the  anode  in  an  electric  field. 
The  exact  opposite  however  is  observed  to  be  the  case.  The 
experimental  evidence  does  not  support  the  view  that  the  posi- 
tively charged  a  particles,  expelled  from  the  emanation,  are  directly 
responsible  for  the  phenomena  of  excited  activity ;  for  no  excited 
activity  is  produced  in  a  body  exposed  to  the  a  rays  of  the 
emanation,  provided  the  emanation  itself  does  not  come  in  contact 
with  it. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  attach  undue  importance  to  this 
apparent  discrepancy  between  theory  and  experiment.  The  diflS- 
culty  is  not  so  much  to  offer  a  probable  explanation  of  the  results 
as  to  select  from  a  number  of  possible  causes.  While  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  main  fiictor  in  the  disintegration  of  the  atom 
consists  in  the  expulsion  of  an  a  particle  carrying  a  positive 
charge,  a  complicated  series  of  processes  probably  occurs  before  the 
residue  of  the  atom  is  carried  to  the  negative  electrode.  The 
experimental  evidence  suggests  that  one  or  more  negative  electrons 
of  slow  velocity  escape  from  the  atom  at  the  same  time  as  the 
•  F^rle,  Phyi.  Zeil.  8,  No.  7,  p.  130,  1003. 
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particle.  This  ia  borne  out  by  the  recent  discovery  that  the 
particle  expelled  from  radium,  freed  from  the  ordinary  yS  rays,  and 
also  frum  polonium,  is  accompanied  by  a  number  of  slowly  moving 
and  consequently  easily  absorbed  olectrona.  If  two  negative 
electroDs  escaped  at  the  same  time  as  the  a  particle,  the  residue 
would  be  left  with  a  positive  charge  and  would  be  carried  to  the 
negative  electrode.  There  is  also  another  experimental  point 
which  is  of  importance  in  this  connection.  In  the  absence  of 
an  electric  field,  the  carriers  remain  in  the  gas  for  a  considerable 
time  and  undeigo  their  transformation  in  sittt.  There  is  also  some 
evidence  (section  227)  that,  even  in  an  electric  field,  the  carriers 
of  the  active  deposit  are  not  swept  to  the  electrode  immediately 
after  the  break  up  of  the  emanation,  but  remain  some  time  in  the 
gas  before  they  gain  a  positive  charge.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  atoms  of  the  active  deposit  do  not  exist  as  a  gas  and  by 
the  process  of  diffusion  would  tend  to  collect  together  to  form 
aggregates.  These  aggregates  would  act  as  smalt  metallic  par- 
ticles, and,  if  they  were  electro-positive  in  regard  to  the  gas, 
would  gain  a  positive  charge  from  the  gas. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  processes  occurring  between 
the  break  up  of  the  emanation  and  the  deposit  of  the  residue  in 
the  cathode  in  an  electric  field  are  complicated,  and  further  caretui 
experiment  is  required  to  elucidate  the  sequence  of  the  phenomena. 

Whatever  view  is  taken  of  the  process  by  which  these  carriers 
obtain  a  positive  charge,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  expul- 
sion of  an  a  particle  with  great  velocity  from  the  atom  of  the 
emanatioD  must  set  the  residue  in  motion.  On  account  of  the 
comparatively  large  mass  of  this  residue,  the  velocity  acquired 
will  be  small  compared  with  that  of  the  expelled  a  particle,  and 
the  moving  mass  will  rapidly  be  brought  to  rest  at  atmospheric 
pressure  by  collision  with  the  gas  molecules  in  its  path.  At  low 
pressures,  however,  the  collisions  will  be  so  few  that  it  will  not  be 
brought  to  rest  until  it  strikes  the  boundaries  of  the  vessel. 
A  strong  electric  field  would  have  very  little  effect  in  controlling 
the  motion  of  such  a  heavy  mass,  unless  it  has  been  initially 
brought  to  rest  by  collision  with  the  gas  molecules.  This  would 
explain  why  the  active  matter  is  not  deposited  on  the  cathode  at 
low  pressures  in  an   electric   field.     Some  direct  evidence   of  a 
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process  of  this  character,  obtained  by  Debieme  on  examination 
of  the  excited  activity  produced  by  actinium,  is  discussed  in 
section  192. 

191.  The  following  method  has  been  employed  by  the  writer*  to 
determine  the  velocity  of  the  positive  camera  of  excited  activity  of 
radium  and  thorium  in  an  electric  field.    Suppose  A  and  B  (Fig.  71) 


3 
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Fig.  71. 


are  two  parallel  plates  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  emanation, 
which  is  uniformly  distributed  between  them.  If  an  alternating 
E.H.F.  E,  is  applied  between  the  plates,  the  same  amount  of 
excited  activity  is  produced  on  each  electrode.  If,  in  series  with 
the  source  of  the  alternating  E.M.F.,  a  battery  of  E.M.P.  E,  less 
than  Eo  is  placed,  the  positive  carrier  moves  in  a  stronger  electric 
field  in  one  half  alternation  than  in  the  other.  A  carrier  con- 
sequently moves  over  unequal  distances  during  the  two  half 
alternations,  since  the  velocity  of  the  carrier  is  proportional  to 
the  strength  of  the  electric  field  in  which  it  moves.  The  excited 
activity  will  in  consequence  be  unequally  distributed  over  the  two 
electrodes.  If  the  frequency  of  alternation  is  sufBciently  great, 
only  the  positive  carriers  within  a  certain  small  distance  of  one 
plate  can  be  conveyed  to  it,  and  the  rest,  in  the  course  of  several 
succeeding  alternations,  are  carried  to  the  other  plate. 

When  the  plate  B  is  negatively  charged,  the  E.M.F.  between 
the  plates  is  E„~E,,  when  B  is  positive  the  E.M.F.  is  E,  +  Ei. 
'  Bntherford,  Phil,  Mag.  Jan.  1903. 
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Let  d  =  distance  between  the  plates, 
T  =  time  of  a  half  alternation, 
p  =  ratio  of  the  excited  radio-activity  on  the  plate  B  to  the 

sum  of  the  radio-activities  on  the  plates  A  and  S, 
K  =  velocity  of  the  positive  carriers  for  a  potential-gradient 
of  1  volt  per  centimetre. 
On  the  assumption  that  the  electric  field  between  the  plates  is 
uniform,  and  that  the  velocity  of  the  carrier  is  proportional  to  the 
electric  field,  the  velocity  of  the  positive  carrier  towards  B  is 

^0  -  E,  J 
d~ 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  nest  half  alternation, 

towards  the  plate  A. 

If  a^  is  lees  than  d,  the  greatest  distances  ^i,  x^  passed  over  by 
the  positive  carrier  during  two  succeeding  half  alternations  is  thus 
given  by 

.  5l^  KT,  and   X,  -  ^i±fi-  KT. 
a  a 

Suppose  that  the  positive  carriers  are  produced  at  a  uniform 
rate  of  q  per  second  for  unit  distance  between  the  plates.  The 
number  of  positive  carriers  which  reach  B  during  a  half  alter- 
nation consists  of  two  parts ; 

(1)  One  half  of  those  carriers  which  are  produced  within  the 
distance  Xj  of  the  pUte  B.     This  number  is  equal  to 

(2)  All  the  carriers  which  are  left  within  the  distance  ^,  from 
B  at  the  end  of  the  previous  half  alternation.  The  number  of 
these  can  readily  be  shown  to  be 

The  remainder  of  the  carriers,  produced  between  A  and  B 
during  a  complete  alternation,  will  reach  the  other  plate  A  in  the 
course  of  succeeding  alternations,  provided  no  appreciable  recombi- 
B.  8.-A.  21 
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nation  takes  place.  This  must  obviously  be  the  case,  since  t  . 
positive  carriers  travel  further  in  a  half  alternation  towards  A  tiian 
they  return  towards  B  during  the  next  half  alternation.  The 
carriers  thus  move  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  changing  electric 
field,  but  on  the  whole  move  towards  the  plate  A. 

The  total  number  of  positive  carriers  produced  between  the 
plates  during  a  complete  alternation  is  2dqT.  The  ratio  p  of  the 
number  which  reach  B  to  the  total  number  produced  is  thus 
given  by 


2iqT  '         ' 


1  a^i  iT 
id 


K~ 


Substituting  the  values  of  x,  and  a^,  we  find  that 
2  (£,  +  A',)  d* 

In  the  experiments,  the  values  of  Eg,  Ex,  d,  and  T  were  varied, 
and  the  results  obtained  were  in  general  agreement  with  the  above 
equation. 

The  following  were  the  results  for  thorium : 


Plates  1-30  cms.  apart. 

£o  +  «. 

E,-E, 

AltetuatioDB 
perseoond 

57 
67 

67 

P 

■27 
■38 

■44 

* 

132 
225 
300 

101 
160 
200 

1.25 
117 
1-24 

Plates  2  cms.  apaH. 

^o  +  Ei 

273 
300 

■^•-■^1  1    p«r  second 

207                 44 

200                 53 

P 

K 

1-47 
1-45    1 

■37 

■286 

The   average   mobility   K  deduced   from   a  large  number  of 
ixperimenta  was  13  cms.  per  sec.  per  volt  per  cm.  for  atmospheric 
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'essure  and  temperature.  Thia  velocity  is  about  the  same  as 
the  velocity  of  the  positive  ion  produced  by  BOntgen  rays  in  air, 
viz.  1'37  cms.  per  sec.  The  results  obtained  with  the  radium 
emaoatioD  were  more  uncertain  than  those  for  thorium  on  account 
of  the  distribution  of  some  excited  activity  on  the  positive  elec- 
trode. The  values  of  the  velocities  of  the  carriers  were  however 
found  to  be  roughly  the  same  for  radium  as  for  thorium. 

These  results  show  that  the  carriers  of  the  active  deposit 
travel  in  the  gas  with  about  the  same  velocity  as  the  positive  or 
negative  ions  produced  by  the  radiations  in  the  gas.  This 
iodicates  either  that  the  active  matter  becomes  attached  to  positive 
ions,  or  that  the  active  matter  itself,  acquiring  in  some  way  a 
positive  charge,  collects  a  cluster  of  neutral  molecules  which  travel 
with  it. 

192.  Carrl»ri  of  the  esolted  aotlTity  from  acUnlnm 
and  "  emanlnm."  Qiesel*  observed  that  "emanium"  gave  off 
a  large  quantity  of  emanation,  and  that  this  emanation  gave  rise  to 
a  type  of  radiation  which  he  termed  the  E  rays.  A  narrow  metal 
cylinder  containing  the  active  substance  was  placed  with  the  open 
end  downwards,  about  5  cms.  above  the  stir&ce  of  a  zinc  sulphide 
screen.  The  screen  was  charged  negatively  to  a  high  potential  by 
an  electric  machine,  and  the  cylinder  connected  with  earth.  A 
luminous  spot  of  light  was  observed  on  the  screen,  which  was 
brighter  at  the  edge  than  at  the  centre.  A  conductor,  connected 
with  earth,  brought  near  the  luminous  spot  apparently  repelled  it. 
An  insulator  did  not  show  such  a  marked  effect.  On  removal  of 
the  active  substance,  the  luminosity  of  the  screen  persisted  for 
some  time.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  excited  activity  pro- 
duced on  the  screen. 

The  results  obtained  by  Giesel  support  the  view  that  the 
carriers  of  excited  activity  of  "  emanium  "  have  a  positive  charge. 
In  a  strong  electric  field  the  carriers  travel  along  the  hnes  of  force 
to  the  cathode,  and  there  cause  excited  activity  on  the  screen. 
The  movement  of  the  luminous  zone  on  the  approach  of  a  con- 
ductor is  due  to  the  disturbance  of  the  electric  field. 


t  Giesel,  Ber.  d.  D.  Chlm.  Gu.  36,  p.  342,  1903. 
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Debieme*  found  that  actiniam  also  gave  off  a  large  amount  of 
emanation,  the  activity  of  which  decayed  very  mpidly  with  the 
time,  falling  to  half  value  in  3*9  seconds. 

This  emanation  produces  excited  activity  on  surrounding  objects, 
and  at  diminished  pressure  the  emanation  produces  a  uniform 
distribution  of  excited  activity  in  the  enclosure  containing  the 
emanation.    The  excited  activity  falls  to  half  value  in  41  minutes. 

Debieme  observed  that  the  distribution  of  excited  activity  was 
altered  by  a  strong  mimetic  field.  The  experi- 
mental arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  7lA.  The 
active  matter  was  placed  at  M,  and  two  plates 
A  and  B  were  placed  symmetrically  with  regard 
to  the  source.  On  the  application  of  a  strong 
magnetic  field  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  paper, 
the  excited  activity  was  unequally  distributed 
between  the  plates  A  and  B.  The  results  showed 
that  the  carriers  of  excited  activity  were  deviated 
by  a  magnetic  field  in  the  opposite  sense  to  the 
cathode  rays,  i.e.  the  carriers  were  positively 
charged.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  opposite 
effect  was  obtained.  Debieme  considers  that  the  excited  activity 
of  actinium  is  due  to  "  ions  activants,"  the  motion  of  which  is 
altered  by  a  magnetic  field.  Other  experiments  showed  that  the 
magnetic  field  acted  on  the  "  ions  activants "  and  not  on  the 
emanation. 

The  result*  of  Debieme  thus  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
carriers  of  excited  activity  are  derived  from  the  emanation  and  are 
projected  with  considerable  velocity.  This  result  supports  the 
view,  advanced  in  section  190,  that  the  expulsion  of  a  particles 
from  the  emanation  must  set  the  part  of  the  system  left  behind  in 
rapid  motion.  A  close  examination  of  the  mode  of  transference  of 
the  excited  activity  by  actinium  and  the  emanation  substance  is 
likely  to  throw  further  light  on  the  processes  which  give  rise 
to  the  deposit  of  active  matter  on  the  electrodes. 

*  Debieme,  C.  R.  136,  pp.  446  uid  671,  1903;  188,  p.  411,  1904. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THEORY  OF  SUCCESSIVE  CHANGES. 

193.  Introduction.  We  have  seen  in  previous  chapters 
that  the  radio-activity  of  the  radio-elements  is  always  accompanied 
by  the  production  of  a  series  of  new  substances  with  some  dis- 
tinctive physical  and  chemical  properties.  For  example,  thorium 
produces  from  itself  an  intensely  radio-active  substance,  ThX, 
which  can  be  separated  &om  the  thorium  in  consequence  of  its 
solubility  in  ammonia.  In  addition,  thorium  gives  rise  to  a  gaseous 
product,  the  thorium  emanation,  and  also  to  another  substance 
which  is  deposited  on  the  surface  of  bodies  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  thorium,  where  its  presence  is  indicated  by  the  phenomenon 
known  as  "  excited  activity." 

A  close  examination  of  the  origin  of  these  products  shows  that 
they  are  not  produced  simultaneously,  but  arise  in  consequence 
of  a  succession  of  changes  originating  in  the  radio-element. 
Thorium  first  of  all  gives  rise  to  the  product  Th  X.  The  Th  X 
produces  ^m  itself  the  thorium  emaoation,  and  this  in  turn  is 
transformed  into  a  non-volatile  substance.  A  similar  series  of 
changes  is  observed  in  radium,  with  the  exception  that  there  is 
no  product  in  radium  corresponding  to  the  Th  X  in  the  case  of 
thorium.  Radium  first  of  all  produces  an  emanation,  which,  like 
thorium,  is  transformed  into  a  non-volatile  suhstance.  In  uranium 
only  one  product,  UrX,  has  been  observed,  for  uranium  does  not 
give  off  an  emanation  and  in  consequence  does  not  produce  excited 
activity  on  bodies. 

As  a  typical  example  of  the  evidence,  from  which  it  is  deduced 
that  one  substance  is  the  parent  of  another,  we  will  consider  the 
connection  of  the  two  products  Th  X  and  the  thorium  emanation. 
It  has  been  shown  (section  154)  that  after  the  separation  of  Th  X 
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from  a  thorium  solution,  by  precipitation  with  ammonia,  the 
precipitated  thorium  hydroxide  has  lost  to  a  large  extent  its 
power  of  emanating.  This  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  prevention  of 
escape  of  the  emanation  produced  in  it,  for  veiy  little  emanation 
is  observed  when  a  current  of  air  is  drawn  through  the  hydroxide 
in  a  state  of  solution,  when  most  of  the  emanation  present  would 
be  carried  off.  On  the  other  hand,  the  solution  containing  the 
Th  X  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  emanation,  showing  that  the 
power  of  giving  off  an  emanation  belongs  to  the  product  Th  X. 
Now  it  is  found  that  the  quantity  of  emanation  given  off  by  the 
separated  Th  X  decreases  according  to  an  exponential  law  with 
the  time,  falling  to  half  value  in  four  daj's.  The  rate  of  production 
of  emanation  thus  falls  off  according  to  the  same  law  and  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  activity  of  the  Th  X  measured  in  the  ordinary 
manner  by  the  a  rays.  Now  this  is  exactly  the  result  to  be 
expected  if  the  Th  X  is  the  parent  of  the  emanation,  for  the 
activity  of  Th  X  at  any  time  is  proportional  to  its  rate  of  change. 
I.e.,  to  the  rate  of  production  of  the  secondary  type  of  matter  by 
the  emanation  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  it.  Since  the  rate 
of  change  of  the  emanation  {half  transformed  in  1  minute)  is  very 
rapid  compared  with  the  rate  of  change  of  Th  X,  the  amount  of 
emanation  present  will  be  practically  proportional  to  the  activity 
of  the  Th  X  at  any  instant,  i^.,  to  the  amount  of  unchanged  Th  X 
present.  The  observed  fact  that  the  hydroxide  regains  its  power 
of  emanating  in  the  course  of  time  is  due  to  the  production  of 
fresh  Th  X  by  the  thorium,  which  in  turn  produces  the  emanation. 
In  a  similar  way,  excited  activity  is  produced  on  bodies  over 
which  the  emanation  is  passed,  and  in  amount  proportional  to  the 
activity  of  the  emanation,  t>.,  to  the  amount  of  the  emanation 
present.  This  shows  that  the  active  deposit,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  phenomenon  of  excited  activity,  is  itself  a  product  of  the 
emanation.  The  evidence  thus  seems  to  be  conclusive  that  Th  X 
is  the  parent  of  the  emanation  and  that  the  emanation  is  the 
parent  of  the  deposited  matter. 

194.  Chemical  and  Ptayitcal  propertiei  of  the  activ* 
prodncta.  Each  of  these  radio-active  products  is  marked  by  some 
distinctive  chemical  and  physical  properties  which  differentiate 
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it  from  the  preceding  and  succeeding  products.  For  example, 
Th  X  behaves  as  a  solid.  It  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  while  thorium 
is  not.  The  thorium  emanation  behaves  as  a  chemically  inert  gas 
and  condenses  at  a  temperature  of  -  120°  C.  The  active  deposit 
fix>m  the  emanation  behaves  as  a  solid  and  is  readily  soluble  in 
sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  and  is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
ammonia. 

The  striking  dissimilarity  which  exists  in  many  cases  between 
the  chemical  and  the  physical  properties  of  the  parent  matter  and 
the  product  to  which  it  gives  rise  is  very  well  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  radium  and  the  radium  emanation.  Radium  is  an  element 
so  closely  allied  in  chemical  properties  to  barium  that,  apart  from 
a  slight  difference  in  the  solubility  of  the  chlorides  and  bromides, 
it  is  di£6cu1t  to  distinguish  chemically  between  them.  It  has  a 
definite  spectrum  of  bright  lines  similar  in  many  respects  to  the 
spectra  of  the  alkaline  earths.  Like  barium,  it  is  non-volatile  at 
ordinary  temperature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emanation  which 
is  continually  produced  from  radium  is  a  radio-active  and  chemi- 
cally inert  gas,  which  is  condensed  at  a  temperature  of  — 150°  C. 
Both  in  its  spectrum  and  in  the  absence  of  definite  chemical 
properties,  it  resembles  the  argon-helium  group  of  inert  gases, 
but  differs  from  these  gases  in  certain  marked  features. 

The  emanation  must  be  considered  to  be  an  unstable  gas 
which  breaks  down  into  a  non-volatile  type  of  matter,  the  dis- 
integration being  accompanied  by  the  expulsion  of  heavy  atoms 
of  matter  (a  particles)  projected  with  great  velocity.  This  rate  of 
breaking  up  is  not  affected  by  temperature  over  the  considerable 
range  which  has  been  examined.  Alter  a  month's  interval,  the 
volume  of  the  emanation  has  shrunk  to  a  small  portion  of  its 
initial  value.  But  the  most  striking  property  of  the  emanation, 
which,  as  we  shall  see  later  (chapter  xii),  is  a  direct  consequence 
of  its  radio-activity,  is  the  enormous  amount  of  energy  emitted 
from  it.  The  emanation  in  breaking  up  through  its  successive 
stages  emits  about  3  million  times  as  much  energy  as  is  given 
out  by  the  explosion  of  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
mixed  in  the  proper  proportions  to  form  water;  and  yet,  in  this 
latter  chemical  reaction  more  heat  is  emitted  than  in  any  other 
known  chemical  change. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  two  emanatiotis  and  the  products  UrX, 
ThX  lose  their  activity  with  the  time  according  to  a  simple 
exponential  law,  and  at  a  rate  that  is  independent — as  &ir  as 
observation  has  gone — of  the  chemical  and  physical  agents  at  our 
disposal.  The  time  taken  for  each  of  these  products  to  &11  to 
half  its  value  is  thus  a  definite  physical  constant  which  serves  to 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  products. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  variation  of  the  excited  activity 
produced  by  these  emanations  does  not  even  approximately  obey 
such  a  law.  The  rate  of  decay  depends  not  only  on  the  time  of 
exposure  to  the  respective  emanations,  but  also,  in  the  case  of 
radium,  on  the  type  of  radiation  which  is  used  as  a  means  of 
comparative  measurement.  It  will  be  shown,  in  succeeding 
chapters,  that  the  complexity  of  the  decay  is  due  to  the  bet  that 
the  matter  in  the  active  deposits  undergoes  several  successive 
transformations,  and  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  curves  of  decay, 
obtained  under  different  conditions,  can  be  explained  completely 
on  the  assumption  that  two  changes  occur  in' the  active  deposit 
from  both  thorium  and  actinium  and  six  in  the  active  deposit 
from  radium. 

195.  Nomenclature.  The  nomenclature  to  be  applied  to 
the  numerous  radio-active  products  is  a  question  of  great  impor- 
tance and  also  one  of  considerable  difficulty.  Since  there  are  at 
least  seven  distinct  substances  produced  from  radium,  and  probably 
five  from  thorium  and  actinium,  it  is  neither  advisable  nor  con- 
venient to  give  each  a  special  name  such  as  is  applied  to  the 
parent  elements.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  necessary  that  each  product  should  be  labelled  in  such  a 
way  as  to  indicate  its  place  in  the  succession  of  changes.  This 
difficulty  is  especially  felt  in  discussing  the  numerous  changes  in 
the  active  deposits  from  the  different  emanations.  Many  of  the 
names  attached  to  the  products  were  given  at  the  time  of  their 
disooverj-,  before  their  position  in  the  scheme  of  changes  was 
understood.  In  this  way  the  names  UrX,  ThX  were  applied  to 
the  active  residues  obtained  by  chemical  treatment  of  uranium 
and  thorium.  Since,  in  all  probability,  these  substances  are  the 
first  products  of  the  two  elements,  it  may  be  advisable  to  retain 
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these  aameB,  which  certainly  have  the  advantage  of  brevity.  The 
Dame  "  enianatioD  "  was  originally  given  to  the  radio-active  gas 
tiom  thorium,  and  has  since  been  applied  to  the  aimtlar  gaseous 
products  of  radium  and  actimum. 

Finding  the  name  "radium  emanation"  somewhat  long  and 
clumsy,  Sir  William  Ramsay'  has  recently  suggested  "ex-radio" 
as  an  equivalent.  This  name  is  certainly  brief  and  is  also  sug- 
gestive of  its  origin ;  but  at  least  six  other  ex-radios,  whose 
parentage  is  as  certain  as  that  of  the  emanation,  remain  unnamed. 
A  difficulty  arises  in  applying  the  corresponding  names  ex-thorio, 
ex-actinio  to  the  other  gaseous  products,  for,  unlike  radium,  the 
emanations  of  thorium  and  actinium  are  probably  the  second, 
not  the  firat,  disintegration  product  of  the  radio-elemento  in 
question.  Another  name  thus  has  to  be  applied  to  the  first 
product  in  these  cases.  It  may  be  advisable  to  give  a  special 
name  to  the  emanation,  since  it  has  been  the  product  most  in- 
vestigated and  was  the  first  to  be  isolated  chemically ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  name  "  radium  emanation "  is  historically  inte- 
resting, and  suggests  a  type  of  volatile  or  gaseous  matter.  Since 
the  term  "  excited "  or  "  induced "  activity  refers  only  to  the 
radiations  from  the  active  body,  a  name  is  required  for  the 
radiating  matter  itself.  The  writer  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
book  suggested  the  name  "emanation  X."+  This  title  was  given 
from  analogy  to  the  names  UrX  and  ThX,  to  indicate  that  the 
active  matter  was  product  of  the  emanation.  The  name,  however, 
is  not  very  suitable,  and,  in  addition,  can  only  be  applied  to  the 
initial  product  deposited,  and  not  to  the  further  products  of  its 
decomposition.  It  is  very  convenient  in  discussing  mathematically 
the  theory  of  successive  changes  to  suppose  that  the  deposited 
matter  called  A  is  changed  into  B,  B  into  C,  C  into  D,  and  so  on. 
I  have  therefore  discarded  the  name  emanation  X,  and  have  used 
the  terms  radium  .i4,  radium  B,  and  so  on,  to  signify  the  successive 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  emanation  of  radium.  A 
similar  nomenclature  is  applied  to  thorium  and  actinium.  This 
system  of  notation  is  elastic  and  simple,  and  I  have  found  it  of 
great  convenience  in  the  discussion  of  successive  products.     In 

■  Bamuy,  Pwc.  Roy.  Soc.  p.  470,  Jane,  1901;  C.  R.  IBS,  June  6,  1904. 
f  Phil.  Mat.  PebratiT}',  1901. 
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speaking  generally  of  the  active  matter,  which  causes  excited 
activity,  without  regard  to  its  constituents,  I  have  used  the  term 
"  active  deposit."  The  scheme  of  nomenclature  employed  in  this 
hook  is  clearly  shown  below : — 

Radium  Thorium  Ura 

Bacfium  ematuttion 


■A 


Radiui: 


i 


ThX 

Thorium  emanation    Final  product 

Thorium  A  \  -^ 

t  5. 

Thorium  B  I  .g 

+  Is 

Thorium  C  3 

(final  product)  '  ^ 


Actinium 

t 

Actinium  X 

t 

Actinium  emanation 
Actinium  A         \  ^ 

t  i- 

Actinium  S  \   .^ 


Each  product  on  this  scheme  is  the  parent  of  the  product 
below  it.  Since  only  two  products  have  been  observed  in  the 
active  deposit  of  thorium  and  actinium,  thorium  C  and  actinium  C 
respectively  refer  to  their  final  inactive  products.  It  will  be 
shown  in  the  next  chapter  that,  as  in  the  case  of  thorium,  an 
intermediate  product  exists  between  actinium  and  its  emanation. 
From  analogy  to  the  products  Th  X  and  UrX,  this  substance  is 
termed  "  actinium  X." 

196.  Theory  of  SucceHlTs  Change*.  Before  considering 
the  evidence  from  which  these  changes  are  deduced,  the  general 
theory  of  successive  changes  of  radio-active  matter  will  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  supposed  that  the  matter  A  changes  into  B, 
B  into  0,  C  into  D,  and  so  on. 

Each  of  these  changes  is  supposed  to  take  place  accoiding  to 
the  same  law  as  a  monomolecular  change  in  chemistry,  t.e.,  the 
number  JV  of  particles  unchanged  after  a  time  t  is  given  by 
if  =  JfoC"*',  where  JV,  is  the  initial  number  and  \  the  constant  of 
the  change. 

Since  dN/di  =  —  XN,  the  rate  of  change  at  any  time  ia  always 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  matter  unchanged.  It  has  previously 
been  pointed  out  that  this  law  of  decay  of  the  activity  of  the 
radio-active  products  is  an  expression  of  the  fact  that  the  change 
is  of  the  same  type  as  a  monomolecular  chemical  change. 
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Suppose  that  P,  Q,  R  represent  the  number  of  particles  of  the 
matter  A,  B,  and  C  respectively  at  any  time  (.  Let  Xi,  X,,  X,  be 
the  constants  of  change  of  the  matter  A,  B,  and  C  respectively. 

Each  atom  of  the  matter  A  is  supposed  to  give  rise  to  one 
atom  of  the  matter  B,  one  atom  of  £  to  one  of  C,  and  80  on. 

The  expelled  "rays  "  or  particles  are  non-nidio-active,  and  so  do 
not  enter  into  the  theory. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  deduce  mathematically  the  number  of 
atoms  of  i*,  Q,  ii, .. .  of  the  matter  j1,B,  (7, ...  existing  at  anytime  t 
after  this  matter  is  set  aside,  if  the  initial  values  of  P,Q,R,.,. 
are  given.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  generally  only  necessary  to 
employ  three  special  cases  of  the  theory  which  correspond,  for 
example,  to  the  changes  in  the  active  deposit,  produced  on  a  wire 
exposed  to  a  constant  amount  of  radium  emanation  and  then 
removed,  (1)  when  the  time  of  exposure  is  extremely  short 
compared  with  the  period  of  the  changes,  (2)  when  the  time  of 
exposure  is  so  long  that  the  amount  of  each  of  the  products  has 
reached  a  ste-ady  limiting  value,  and  (3)  for  any  time  of  exposure. 

There  is  also  another  case  of  importance  which  is  practically 
a  converse  of  Case  3,  viz.  when  the  matter  A  is  supplied  at  a 
constant  rate  from  a  primary  source  and  the  amounts  of  A,  B,  C 
are  required  at  any  subsequent  time.  The  solution  of  this  can, 
however,  be  deduced  immediately  from  Case  3  without  analysis. 

197.  Case  1.  Suppose  that  the  matter  initially  considered 
is  all  of  one  kind  A.  It  is  required  to  fivd  the  numher  of 
particles  P,Q,  R  of  the  matter  A,  B,  G  respectively  present  after 
any  time  t. 

Then  P  =  ne'^<',  if  n  is  the  number  of  particles  of  A  initially 
present.  Now  dQ,  the  increase  of  the  number  of  particles  of  the 
matter  B  per  unit  time,  is  the  number  supplied  by  the  change  in 
the  matter  A,  less  the  number  due  to  the  change  of  B  into  C, 
thus 

dQldt^\P~X,Q     (1). 

Similarly  dR/dt  =  \tQ-\^    (2). 

Substituting  in  (1)  the  value  of  P  in  terms  of  m, 
dQjdt=:\ne-'-*-\,Q. 
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The  solution  of  this  equation  is  of  the  form 

Q  =  n(a9-V+fcfl-V)      (3). 

By  substitution  it  is  found  that  a  =  \ij{\t  —  X,). 
Since  Q - 0  when  t  =  0,b  =  -X,(\,-X,}. 

Thus  (2__!^(<,-V_e-V)        (4). 

Substituting  this  value  of  Q  in  (2),  it  can  readily  be  shown  that 

fl  =  n(o«-v  +  6«-v  +  ce-V)       (5), 

where 

"(i,"-X,)(X,"-l,)'  °     (»,-X,)(X,-X,)' 

,.   _^^ 

(x,-\.)(x,-x,)- 

The  varialioQ  of  the  values  of  P,  Q,  R  with  the  time  t,  after 
removal  of  the  soun»,  is  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  V2,  curves  A,  B, 


Relative  number  of  atoms  of  ntKner  A.B.C. 

pTcsent  at  any  time  (Case  i). 
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Fig.  72. 


and  C  respectively.     In  order  to  draw  the  curves  for  the  practical 
case  which  will  be  considered  later  corresponding  to  the  first  three 
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changes  in  radium  A,  the  values  of  X,,  X,,  X,  were  taken  aa 
3-85  X  10-*,  5-38  x  10"*,  4-13  x  lO"'  respectively,  i.e.,  the  times 
required  for  each  successive  type  of  matter  to  be  half  transformed 
are  about  3,  21,  and  28  minutes  respectively. 

The  ordinatea  of  the  curves  repreaent  the  relative  number  of 
atoms  of  the  matter  A,  B,  and  G  existing  at  any  time,  and  the 
value  of  n,  the  original  number  of  atoms  of  the  matter  A 
deposited,  is  taken  as  100.  The  amount  of  matter  B  is  initially 
zero,  and  in  this  particular  case,  passes  through  a  maximum  about 
10  minutes  later,  and  then  diminishes  with  the  time.  In  a 
similar  way,  the  amount  of  C  passes  through  a  maximum  about 
37  minutes  after  removal.  After  an  interval  of  several  hours  the 
amount  of  both  B  and  G  diminishes  very  approximately  according  . 
to  an  exponential  law  with  the  time,  falling  to  half  value  after 
intervals  of  21  and  28  minutes  respectively. 

198.  Case  2.  A  primary  source  supplies  the  matter  A  at  a 
constant  rate  and  the  process  kas  continued  so  long  that  the  aviount 
of  the  products  A,  B,  G,  ...  kas  reached  a  steady  limiting  value. 
Tfie  primary  source  is  then  suddenly  removed.  It  is  required  to 
find  the  amounts  of  A,B,  C, ...  remaining  at  any  subsequent  time  t. 

In  this  ease,  the  number  n„  of  particles  of  A,  deposited 
per  second  from  the  source,  is  equal  to  the  number  of  particles 
of  A  which  change  into  B  per  second,  and  of  B  into  G,  and  so 
on.     This  requires  the  relation 

n,  =  \,P,  =  KQ,  =  \K     (6), 

where  P^,  Q,,  ^  are  the  maximum  numbers  of  particles  of  the 
matter  A,  B,  and  G  when  a  steady  state  is  reached. 

The  values  of  P,  Q,  R  at  any  time  (  after  removal  of  the 
source  are  given  by  equations  of  the  same  form  as  (3)  and  (5) 
for  a  short  exposure.     Remembering  the  condition  that  initially  _     , 

-p  =  P.  =  iKl\,  \  '■    '  >^''" 
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it  can  readily  be  shown  that 

•p-^'-"   m, 

«-xT^g:«-''--")  w. 

i?  =  «,((«-*■' +  6e-v  +  ce-V)       (9), 


t-s 


(X,-X,)(\,-W  (»,-x,)<x,-x.j' 

-^'^    - 

X.  (>,->..)  (x,-x,)- 

The  relative  numbers  of  atoms  of  P,  Q,  R  existing  at  any 
time  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  73,  curves  A,  B,G  respectively. 
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The  number  of  atoms  ifg  is  taken  as  100  for  comparison,  and  the 
values  of  X,,  X,,  X^  are  taken  corresponding  to  the  3,  21,  and  28- 
minute  changes  in  the  active  deposit  of  radium.  A  comparison 
with  Fig.  72  for  a  short  exposure  brings  out  very  clearly  the 
variation  in  the  relative  amounts  of  P,  Q,  R  in  the  two  cases. 
Initially  the  amount  of  R  decreases  very  slowly.  This  is  a  result 
of  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  C  due  to  the  breaking  up  of  B  at 
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first.  Dearly  compenaates  for  the  breakiDg  up  oF  C.  1%&  values 
of  Q  and  R  after  several  hours  decrease  exponentially,  falling  to 
half  value  in  28  minutes. 

199,  Case  3.  Suppose  that  a  primary  source  has  supplied 
the  matter  A  at  a  eongtant  rate  for  any  tiine  T  and  ia  then 
auddenly  removed.  Required  the  amounts  of  A,  B,  G  ai  any 
subsequent  Hme. 

Suppose  that  ?ig  particles  of  the  matter  A  are  deposited  each 
second.  After  a  time  of  exposure  T,  the  number  of  particles  Py 
of  the  matter  A  present  is  given  by 


-"•/: 


e-Vd(  =  '>(i_e-*.^). 


At  any  time  (,  after  removal  of  the  source,  the  number  of 
particles  P  of  the  matter  A  is  given  by 

i..p^-«.^(l_,-.,^,-v. 

Consider  the  number  of  particles  n^t  of  the  matter  A  produced 
during  the  interval  dt.  At  any  later  time  (,  the  number  of 
particles  dQ  of  the  matter  B,  which  result  from  the  change  in  A, 
is  given  (see  equation  4)  by 

dQ  =  -^'    {e-^f-e-^')dt  =  n^f(t)dt  (10). 

After  a  time  of  exposure  T,  the  number  of  particles  Qt  of  the 
matter  B  present  is  readily  seen  to  be  given  by 

QT=fh[/iT)dt+/{T~dt)dt+ +AO)dt] 

=  n,jy(t)dt. 

If  the  body  is  removed  from  the  emanation  after  an  exposure 
T,  at  any  later  time  ( the  number  of  particles  of  £  is  in  the  same 
way  given  by 

Q  =  n,j^     f(t)dt. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  method  of  deduction  of  Qt  and  Q  is 
independent  of  the  particular  form  of  the  function /((). 
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Substituting  the  particular  value  of /(()  given  in  equation  (10) 
and  integrating,  it  can  readily  be  deduced  that 

Qt~        a-b         <">• 

l-e-^T  l_e-A,r 

where  o  =  —   -  -,         6=- . 

\t  X, 

In  a  similar  way,  the  number  of  particles  R  of  the  matter  O 
present  at  any  time  can  be  deduced  by  substitution  of  the  value 
of/(()  in  equation  (5).  These  equations  are,  however,  too  com- 
plicated in  form  for  simple  application  to  experiment,  and  will  not 
be  considered  here. 

200.  Case  4.  The  matter  A  is  supplied  at  a  constant  rate 
from  a  primary  source.  Required  to  find  the  number  of  particles 
of  A,  B,  C  at  any  subsequent  time  t,  when  initially  A,  B,  C  are 
absent. 

The  solution  can  be  simply  obtained  in  the  following  way. 
Suppose  that  the  conditions  of  Case  2  are  fulfilled.  The  products 
A,  B,  C  ore  in  radio-active  equilibrium  and  let  P^,  Q„  R^  be  the 
number  of  particlea  of  each  present.  Suppose  the  source  is 
removed.  The  values  of  P,  Q,  Jt  at  any  subsequent  time  are  given 
by  equations  (7),  (8)  and  (9)  respectively.  Now  suppose  the 
source,  which  has  been  removed,  still  continues  to  supply  A  at 
the  same  constant  rate  and  let  P,,  Qi,  R,  be  the  number  of 
particles  of  A,  B,  C  again  present  with  the  source  at  any 
subsequent  time.  Now  we  have  seen,  that  the  rate  of  change  of 
any  individual  product,  considered  by  itself,  is  independent  of 
conditions  and  is  the  same  whether  the  matter  is  mixed  with  the 
parent  substance  or  removed  from  it.  Since  the  values  of  P^,  Qj,  R^ 
represent  a  steady  state  where  the  rate  of  supply  of  each  kind 
of  matter  is  equal  to  its  rate  of  change,  the  sum  of  the  number 
of  particles  A,  B,  C  present  at  any  time  with  the  source,  and  io 
the  matter  from  which  it  was  removed,  must  at  all  times  be  equal 
toP„  Q.,  R,,...,  that  is 

P^  +  P=P,. 

Q.  +  Q  =  Qo. 

.      R,  +  R  =  R,. 
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This  must  obviously  be  the  case,  for  otherwise  there  would  be  a 
destruction  or  creation  of  matter  by  the  mere  process  of  separation 
of  the  source  from  its  products ;  but,  by  hypothesis,  neither  the 
rate  of  supply  from  the  source,  nor  the  law  of  change  of  the 
products,  has  been  in  any  way  altered  by  removal. 

Substituting  the  values  of  P,  Q,  R  from  equations  (7),  (8),  and 
(9),  we  obtain 

I  -  1  -  (!,«-«  -  V-")/(^  -  X.), 

K~ 

where  a,  b,  and  c  have  the  values  given  after  equation  (9).  The 
curves  representing  the  increase  of  f,  Q,  R,  are  thus,  in  all  cases, 
complementary  to  the  curves  shown  in  Fig.  73.  The  sum  of 
the  codinates  of  the  two  curves  of  rise  and  decay  at  any  time  ie 
equal  to  100.  We  have  already  seen  examples  of  this  in  the  case 
of  the  decay  and  recovery  curves  of  Ur  X  and  Th  X. 

301.  Acttvlty  of  a  mixture  of  product!.  In  the  previous 
calculations  we  have  seen  how  the  number  of  particles  of  each 
of  the  successive  products  varies  with  the  time  under  different 
conditions.  It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  how  this  number  is 
connected  with  the  activity  of  the  mixture  of  products. 

If  JIT  is  the  number  of  particles  of  a  product,  the  number  of 
particles  breaking  up  per  second  is  \N,  where  X  is  the  constant 
of  change.  If  each  particle  of  each  product,  in  breakii^  up,  emits 
one  a  particle,  we  see  that  the  number  of  a  particles  expelled  per 
second  from  the  mixture  of  products  at  any  time  is  equal  to 
\iP  +  XjQ  +  \,R  +  ...,  where  P,Q,  R,...  are  the  numbers  of  particles 

of  the  successive  products  A,  B,  C, Substituting  the  values  of 

/*,  Q,  R  already  found  from  any  one  of  the  four  cases  previously 
considered,  the  variation  of  the  number  of  a  particles  expelled  per 
second  with  the  time  can  be  determined. 

The  ideal  method  of  measurii^  the  activity  of  any  mixture 
of  radio-active  products  would  be  to  determine  the  number  of  a 
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or  ff  particles  expelled  irom  it  per  second.  In  practice,  however, 
this  is  inconvenient  and  also  very  difficult  experimentally. 

Certain  practical  difficulties  arise  in  endeavouring  to  compare 
the  activity  of  one  product  with  another.  We  shall  see  later  that, 
in  many  cases,  all  of  the  successive  products  do  not  emit  a  rays. 
Some  give  out  ;9  and  y  rays  alone,  while  there  are  several  "rayless" 
products,  that  is,  products  which  do  not  emit  either  a,  0,  or  y  rays- 
In  the  case  of  radium,  for  example,  radium  A  gives  out  only  a  rays, 
radium  B  no  rays  at  all,  while  radium  C  gives  out  a,  d,  and  y  rays. 

In  practice,  the  relative  activity  of  any  individual  product  at 
any  time  is  usually  determined  by  relative  measurements  of  the 
saturation  ionization  current  produced  between  the  electrodes  of  a 
suitable  testing  vessel. 

Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  product  which  gives 
out  only  a  rays.  The  passage  of  the  a  particles  through  the  gas 
produces  a  large  number  of  ions  in  its  path.  Since  the  a  particles 
&om  any  individual  product  are  projected  with  the  same  average 
velocity  under  all  conditions,  the  relative  amount  of  the  ionization 
produced  per  second  in  the  testing  vessel  serves  as  an  accurate 
means  of  determining  the  variation  of  its  activity.  No  two 
products,  however,  emit  a  particles  with  the  same  average  velocity. 
We  have  seen  that  the  raya  irom  some  products  are  more  readily 
stopped  in  the  gas  than  others.  Thus  the  relative  saturation 
current,  due  to  two  different  products  in  a  testing  vessel,  does  not 
serve  as  an  accurate  method  of  comparing  the  relative  number 
of  a  particles  expelled  per  second.  The  ratio  of  the  currents  will 
in  general  depend  upon  the  distance  between  the  plates  of  the 
testing  vessel,  and,  unless  the  relative  ionization  due  to  the 
average  a  particle  from  the  two  products  is  known  &om  other  data, 
the  comparison  of  the  currents  can,  at  best,  be  only  an  approximate 
guide  to  the  relative  number  of  a  particles  escaping  into  the  gas. 

202.  Some  examples  will  now  be  considered  to  show  how  the 
factors,  above  considered,  influence  the  character  of  the  cur\'es 
of  activity  obtained  under  different  experimental  conditions.  For 
the  purpose  of  illustration,  we  shall  consider  the  variation  after 
removal  of  the  excited  activity  on  a  body  exposed  for  different 
times  to  a  constant  supply  of  the  radium  emanation.     The  active 
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deposit  on  removal  consists  in  general  of  a  mixture  of  the  products 
radium  A,  B,  and  C.  The  nature  of  the  rays  firom  each  product, 
the  time  for  each  product  to  be  transformed,  and  the  value  of  \ 
are  tabulated  below  for  convenience : — 

') 


Prodnot 

Rftj» 

T. 

X(w«-i) 

FUdium  J 

a  rays 

amin. 

386  X 10- 

[Udium5 

no  rays 

21  mm. 

5-38xlO- 

Radium  C 

<i,ff,yre.j8 

Semin. 

413  X  10- 

Since  only  the  product  C  gives  rise  to  0  and  y  rays,  the 
activity  measured  by  either  of  these  types  of  rays  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  C  present  at  any  time,  i.e.  to  the  value 
of  R  at  any  time.  For  a  long  exposure,  the  variation  of  activity 
with  time  measured  by  the  ff  and  y  rays  will  thus  be  represented 
by  the  upper  curve  GC  of  Fig.  73,  where  the  ordinates  represent 
activity.  This  curve  will  be  seen  to  be  veiy  similar  in  shape  to 
the  experimental  curve  for  a  long  exposure  which  is  given  in 
Fig.  68. 

Since  radium  B  does  not  give  out  rays,  the  number  of 
a  particles  expelled  from  the  active  deposit  per  second  is  pro- 
portional to  \,P  +  \tR.  The  activity  measured  by  the  o  rays, 
using  the  electrical  method,  is  thus  proportional  at  any  time  to 
\,P  +  K\tR,  where  £^  is  a  constant  which  represents  the  ratio  of 
the  number  of  ions,  produced  in  the  testing  vessel,  by  an  a  particle 
from  C  compared  with  that  from  an  a  particle  emitted  by  A. 

It  will  be  seen  later  that,  for  this  parbicutar  case,  K  is  nearly 
unity.  Taking  £"=1,  the  activity  at  any  time  after  removal  is 
proportional  t-o  XjP  +  \,R. 

Case  1.  We  shall  first  consider  the  activity  curve  for  a  short 
exposure  to  the  radium  emanation.  The  relative  values  of  P,  Q, 
and  R  at  any  time  corresponding  to  this  case  are  graphically 
shown  in  Fig.  74.  The  activity  measured  by  the  a  rays  at  any 
time  will  be  the  sum  of  the  activities  due  to  A  and  C  separately. 

Let  curve  AA  (Fig.  74)  represent  the  activity  due  to  A.  This 
decreases  exponentially,  falling  to  half  value  in  3  minutes.  In 
order  to  show  the  small  activity  due  to  C  clearly  in  the  Figure, 
the  activity  dne  to  J  is  plotted  after  an  interval  of  6  minutes, 
when  the  activity  has  been  reduced  to  25  per  cent,  of  its  maximum 
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value.  The  activity  due  to  0  is  proportional  to  X,B,  and  in  order 
to  represent  the  activity  due  bo  C  to  the  same  scale  as  A,  it  is 
necessary  to  .reduce  the  scale  of  the  ordinates  of  curve  CC  in 


Fig.  72  in  the  ratio 


Xi" 


The  activity  due  to  0  is  thus  represented  by  the  curve  CGC, 
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Fig.  74. 

Fig.  74.  The  total  activity  is  thus  represented  by  a  curve  A+C 
whose  ordinates  are  the  sum  of  the  ordinates  of  A  and  C. 

This  theoretical  activity  curve  is  seen  to  be  very  similar  in 
its  general  features  to  the  experimental  curve  shown  in  Fig.  66, 
where  the  activity  from  a  very  short  exposure  is  measured  by  the 
a  rays. 

Case  2.  The  activity  curve  for  a  long  exposure  to  the  emana- 
tion will  now  be  considered.  The  activity  after  removaLof  A  and 
C  is  proportional  to  \P  +  \R,  where  the  values  of  P  and  B  are 
graphically  shown  in  Fig,  75  by  the  curves  AA,  CC.  Initially  after 
removal,  XiPt  =  X,/io,  since  A  and  C  are  in  radio-active  equi- 
librium, and  the  same  number  of  particles  of  each  product  break 
up  per  second.  The  activity  due  to  A  alone  is  shown  in  curve 
AA,  Fig.  75.  The  activity  decreases  ex}>onentially,  &lling  to  half 
value  in  3  minutes.     The  activity  due  to  (7  at  any  time  ifr  |wo- 
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portional  to  R,  and  is  initially  equal  to  that  of  A.  The  activity 
curve  due  to  C  is  thus  represented  by  the  curve  CC,  which  is  the 
same  curve  as  the  upper  curve  CC  of  Fig.  73.  The  activity  of 
A  and  G  together  is  represented  by  the  upper  curve  A  +  C  (Fig.  75), 
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Fig.  75. 

where  the  ordinates  are  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  ordinates  of  the 
curves  A  and  C.  This  theoretical  curve  is  seen  to  be  very  similar 
in  shape  to  the  esperimental  curve  (Fig.  67)  showing  the  decay 
of  activity  of  the  active  deposit  from  a,  long  exposure  measured  by 
the  a  rays. 

203.    Effect  of  a  rayleM  change  on  the  actlTlty  currea. 

Certain  important  cases  occur  in  the  analysis  of  radio-active 
changes,  when  one  of  the  products  does  not  give  rise  to  rays  and 
BO  cannot  be  detected  directly.  The  presence  of  this  rayless 
change  can,  however,  be  readily  observed  by  the  variations  which 
occur  in  the  activity  of  the  succeeding  product. 

Let  US  consider,  for  example,  the  case  where  the  inactive 
matter  A,  initially  all  of  one  kind,  changes  into  the  matter  B 
which  gives  out  rays.  The  inactive  matter  A  is  supposed  to  be 
transformed  according  to  the  same  law  as  the  radio-active  products. 
Let  X,,  X,  be  the  constants  of  the  change  of  A  and  B  respectively. 
If  n  is  the  number  of  particles  of  A,  initially  present,  we  see  from 
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the  equation  (4),  section  197,  that  the  number  of  particles  of  the 
matter  B  present  at  any  time  is  given  by 

Differentiating  and  equating  to  zero,  it  is  seen  that  the  value 
of  Q  passes  through  a  maximum  at  a  time  T  given  by  the  equation 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  ire  shall  consider  the  variation  of 
the  activity  of  the  active  deposit  of  thorium,  due  to  a  very  short 
exposure  to  the  emanation.  Thorium  A  gives  out  no  rays,  aad 
thorium  B  gives  out  a,  ^,  and  y  rays,  while  thorium  C  is  inactive. 

The  matter  A  is  half  transformed  in  11  hours,  and  B  is  half 
transformed  in  55  minutes.  The  value  of  X,  =  1'75  x  10"*  (sea)"' 
and  X,  =  208  x  10-*(sec.)-'. 

The  activity  of  the  mixture  of  products  A+B  iB  due  to  B 
alone,  and  will,  in  consequence,  be  always  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  B  present,  that  is,  to  the  value  of  Q. 

The  variation  of  activity  with  time  is  shown  graphically  in 
Fig.  76.     The   activity  rises   from  zero  to  a  maximum  in  220 
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minutes  and   then  decays,   finally   decreasing,   according  to  an 
exponential  law,  with  the  time,  &lling  to  half  value  in  11  hours. 
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This  theoretical  curve  is  seen  to  agree  closely  in  shape  with 
the  experimental  curve  {Fig.  65),  which  shows  the  variation  of  the 
activity  of  the  active  deposit  of  thorium,  produced  by  a  short 
exposure  in  presence  of  the  emanation. 

There  are  several  points  of  interest  in  connection  with  an 
activity  curve  of  this  character.  The  activity,  some  hours  aftei 
removal,  deca3rs  according  to  an  exponential  law,  not  at  the  rate 
of  the  product  B,  from  which  the  activity  rises,  but  at  the  same 
pate  as  the  first  rayless  transformation.  This  will  also  be  the  case 
if  the  rayless  product  has  a  slower  rate  of  change  than  the 
succeeding  active  product.  Given  an  activity  curve  of  the 
character  of  Fig.  76,  we  can  deduce  fi^m  it  that  the  first  change 
is  not  accompanied  by  rays  and  also  the  period  of  the  two  changes 
in  question.  We  are,  however,  unable  to  determine  from  the  curve 
which  of  the  periods  of  change  refers  to  the  rayless  product.  It 
is  seen  that  the  activity  curve  is  unaltered  if  the  values  of  \„  X,, 
that  is,  if  the  periods  of  the  products  are  interchanged,  for  the 
equation  is  symmetrical  in  X,,  X,.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
the  active  deposit  of  thorium,  without  further  data  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  whether  the  period  of  the  first  change  has  a  value  of 
55  minutes  or  11  hours.  In  such  cases  the  question  can  only  be 
settled  by  using  some  physical  or  chemical  means  in  order  to 
separate  the  product  A  from  S,  and  then  testing  the  rate  of  decay 
of  their  activity  separately.  In  practice,  this  can  often  be  effected 
by  electrolysis  or  by  utilizing  the  difference  in  volatility  of  the 
two  products.  If  now  a  product  is  separated  from  the  mixture  of 
A  and  B  which  loses  its  activity  according  to  an  exponential  law, 
falling  to  half  value  in  55  minutes  (and  such  is  experimentally 
observed),  we  can  at  once  conclude  that  the  active  product  B  has 
the  period  of  55  minutes. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  activity  curve  shown  in 
Fig,  76  becomes  less  marked  with  increase  of  the  time  of  exposure 
of  a  body  to  the  emanation,  that  is,  when  more  and  more  of  B  is 
mixed  with  A  at  the  time  of  removal.  For  a  long  time  of 
exposure,  when  the  products  A  and  B  are  in  radio-active  equi- 
librium, the  activity  after  removal  is  proportional  to  Q,  where 
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(see  equation  S,  aectioa  198).  The  value  of  Q,  in  this  case,  does 
not  increase  after  removal,  but  at  once  commences  to  diminish. 
The  activity,  in  coneequence,  decreases  from  the  moment  of 
removal,  but  more  slowly  than  would  be  given  by  an  exponential 
law.  The  activity  finally  decays  exponentially,  as  in  the  previous 
case,  &lling  to  half  value  in  11  hours. 

In  the  previous  case  we  have  discussed  the  activity  curve 
obtained  when  both  the  active  and  inactive  product  have  compara- 
tively rapid  rates  of  transformation.  In  certain  cases  which  arise 
in  the  analysis  of  the  changes  in  actinium  and  radium,  the  ray- 
less  product  has  a  rate  of  change  extremely  slow  compared  with 
that  of  the  active  product.  This  corresponds  to  the  case  where 
the  active  matter  B  is  supplied  from  A  at  a  constant  rate.  The 
activity  curve  will  thus  be  identical  in  form  with  the  recovery 
curves  of  Th  X  and  Ur  X,  that  is,  the  activity  /  at  any  time  t 

will  be  represented  by  the  equation  ^  =  1  —  e~V,  where  /,  is  the 

maximum  value  of  the  activity  and  X^  the  constant  of  change 
of  B. 

201.  In  this  chapter  we  have  considered  the  variation  with 
time,  under  different  conditions,  of  the  number  of  atoms  of  the 
successive  products,  when  the  period  and  number  of  the  changes 
are  given.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  activity  curves  to  be  expected 
under  various  conditions  can  be  readily  deduced  &om  the  simple 
theory.  In  practice,  however,  the  investigator  has  been  feiced 
with  the  much  more  difficult  inverse  problem  of  deducing  the 
period,  number,  and  character  of  the  products,  by  analysis  of  the 
activity  curves  obtained  under  various  conditions. 

In  the  case  of  radium,  where  at  least  seven  distinct  changes 
occur,  the  problem  has  been  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  a 
solution  has  only  been  possible  by  devising  special  physical  and 
chemical  methods  of  isolation  of  some  of  the  products. 

We  shall  see  later  that  two  rayless  changes  occur  in  radium 
and  actinium  and  one  in  thorium.  It  is  at  first  sight  a  very 
striking  fact  that  the  presence  of  a  substance  which  does  not  emit 
rays  can  be  detected,  and  its  properties  investigated.  This  is  only 
possible  when  the  rayless  product  is  transformed  into  another 
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subBtance  Trhich  emits  rays ;  for  the  variation  of  the  activity  of  the 
latter  may  be  such  as  to  determine  not  only  the  period  but  also 
the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  parent  product.  In 
the  two  following  chaptera  the  application  of  the  theoiy  of 
successive  changes  will  be  shown  to  account  satis&ctorily  for  the 
complicated  processes  occurring  in  the  radio-elements. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

TRANSFORMATION   PRODUCTS   OF    URANIUM,  THORIUM,  ANI> 
ACTINIUM. 

206.  In  the  last  chapter  the  mathematical  theoiy  of  successive 
changes  has  been  considered.  The  results  there  obtained  will  now 
be  applied  to  explain  the  radio-active  phenomena  observed  with 
uranium,  thorium,  actinium,  radium,  and  their  products. 

Transformation  products  of  Uranium. 
It  has  been  shown  in  sections  127  and  129  that  a  radio- 
active constituent  Ur  X  can  be  separated  from  uranium  by  several 
different  processes.  The  activity  of  the  separated  Ur  X  decays 
with  the  time,  lalling  to  half  value  in  about  22  days.  At  the  same 
time  the  uranium,  &om  which  the  Ur  X  has  been  separated, 
gradually  regains  its  lost  activity.  The  laws  of  decay  of  Ur  X  and 
of  the  recovery  of  the  lost  activity  of  the  uranium  are  expressed 
by  the  equations 

^'«e-«   and  j-  =  l -«-*', 

where  X  is  the  radio-active  constant  of  Ur  X.  The  substance  UrX 
is  produced  Irom  uranium  at  a  constant  rate,  and  the  constant 
radio-activity  observed  in  uranium  represents  a  state  of  equilibrium, 
where  the  rate  of  production  of  new  active  matter  is  balanced  by 
the  rate  of  change  of  the  Ur  X  already  produced. 

The  radio-active  processes  occurring  in  uranium  present  several 
points  of  difference  trom  the  processes  occurring  in  thorium  and 
radium.  In  the  first  place,  uranium  does  not  give  off  an  emanation, 
and  in  consequence  does  not  produce  any  excited  activity  on  bodies. 
So  &r  only  one  active  product  Ur  X  has  been  observed  in  uranium. 
This  active  product  UrX  differs  &om  ThX  and  the  emanations, 
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inasmuch  as  the  radiation  from  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  j3  rays. 
This  peculiarity  of  the  radiations  from  Ur  X  initially  led  to  some 
confusion  in  the  interpretation  of  observations  on  Ur  X  and  the 
uranium  from  which  it  had  been  separated.  When  examined  by 
the  photographic  method,  the  uranium  freed  from  Ur  X  showed 
no  activity,  while  the  Ur  X  possessed  it  to  an  intense  degree. 
With  the  electric  method,  on  the  other  hand,  the  results  ob- 
tained were  exactly  the  reverse.  The  uranium  freed  from  Ur  X 
showed  very  little  lose  of  activity,  while  the  activity  of  the  Ur  X 
was  very  small.  The  explanation  of  these  results  was  given  by 
Soddy*  and  by  Rutherford  and  Grierf .  The  a  rays  of  uranium  are 
photographically  almost  inactive,  but  produce  most  of  the  ioniza- 
tion in  the  gas.  The  ff  rays,  on  the  other  hand,  produce  a  strong 
photographic  action,  but  veiy  little  ionization  compared  with  the  a 
rays.  When  the  Ur  X  is  separated  from  the  uranium,  the  uranium 
does  not  at  first  give  out  any  ^  rays.  In  the  course  of  time  fresh 
Ur  X  is  produced  from  the  uranium,  and  /9  rays  begin  to  appear, 
gradually  increasing  in  intensity  until  they  reach  the  original  value 
shown  before  the  separation  of  the  Ur  X. 

In  order  to  determine  the  recovery  curves  of  uranium  after  the 
separation  of  Ur  X,  it  was  thus  necessary  to  measure  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  )3  mys.  This  was  done  by  covering  the  uranium 
with  a  layer  of  aluminium  of  sufficient  thickness  to  absorb  all  the 
a  rays,  and  then  measuring  the  ionization  due  to  the  rays  in  an 
apparatus  similar  to  Fig.  17. 

Uranium  has  not  yet  been  obteiined  inactive  when  tested  by 
the  electric  method.  Becquerel|  has  stated  that  he  was  able  to 
obtain  inactive  uranium,  but  in  his  experiments  the  uranium  was 
covered  with  a  layer  of  black  paper,  which  would  entirely  absorb 
the  a  rays.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  a  radiation  of  uranium 
has  been  altered  either  in  character  or  amount  by  any  chemical 
treatment.  The  a  rays  appear  to  be  inseparable  frxim  the  uranium, 
and  it  will  be  shown  later  that  thorium  and  radium  as  well  as 
uranium  also  possess  a  non-separable  activity  consisting  entirely 
of  a  rays.     The   changes   occurring  in  uranium  must  then  be 

*  Soddy,  Tram.  Chem.  Soe.  61,  p.  4S0,  1903. 
I  RalherfDrd  aad  Qiier,  Phil.  Mag.  Svpi.  1902. 
;  Baoqaerel,  C.  S.  131,  p.  187, 1900. 
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conBidered  to  be  of  two  kinds,  (1)  the  change  which  gives  rise  to 
the  a  raya  and  the  product  Ur  X,  (2)  the  change  which  gives  rise 
to  the  fi  raya  from  Ur  X, 

The  poasibility  of  separating  the  Ur  X,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
(9  raya  of  uranium,  shows  that  the  a  and  ^  rays  are  produced  quite 
independently  of  one  another,  and  by  matter  of  different  chemical 
properties. 

Following  the  general  considerations  discussed  in  section  136 
we  may  suppose  that  every  second  some  of  the  atoms  of  uranium — 
a  very  minute  fraction  of  the  total  number  present  will  sufEce — 
become  unstable  and  break  up,  expelling  an  a  partide  with  great 
velocity.  The  uranium  atom,  minus  one  a  particle,  becomes  the 
atom  of  the  new  substance,  Ur  X.  This  in  turn  is  unstable  and 
breaks  up  with  the  expulsion  of  the  &  particle  and  the  appearance 
of  a  7  ray. 

The  changes  occurring  in  uranium  are  graphically  shown  in 
Fig.  77. 


Fig.  77. 


On  this  view  the  a  ray  activity  of  uranium  should  be  an 
inherent  property  of  the  uranium,  and  should  be  non-separable 
from  it  by  physical  or  chemical  means.  The  $  and  7  ray 
activity  of  uranium  is  a  property  of  Ur  X,  which  differs  in  chemical 
properties  from  the  parent  substance  and  can  at  any  time  be  com- 
pletely removed  from  it.  The  final  product,  after  the  decay  of 
UrX,  is  so  slightly  active  that  its  activity  has  not  yet  been 
observed.  We  shall  see  later  (chapter  Xltl.)  that  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  changes  in  uranium  do  not  end  at  this 
point  but  continue  through  one  or  more  stages,  finally  giving  rise 
to  radium,  or  in  other  words  that  radium  is  a  product  of  the  dis- 
integration of  the  uranium  atom. 

Meyer  and  Schweidler*,  in  a  recent  paper,  state  that  the 
activity  due  to  uranium  preparations  increases  somewhat  in  a 
*  Meyer  and  Schweidler,  WUn  B«t.  Dea.  1,  1904. 
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closed  vessel.  On  removing  the  untBium  no  residual  activity, 
however,  was  observed.  They  consider  that  this  effect  may  be  due 
to  a  very  short-lived  emanation  emitted  by  uranium. 

206.     Effect  of  cryvtaUlxatlon  on  the  actlvitr  of  uranium. 

Meyer  and  Schweidler*  recently  observed  that  uranium  nitrate, 
after  certain  methods  of  treatment,  showed  remarkable  variations 
of  its  activity,  measared  by  the  ^  rays.  The  a  ray  activity,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  unaltered.  Some  uranium  nitrate  was  dissolved 
in  water  and  then  shaken  up  with  ether,  and  the  ether  fraction 
drawn  off.  The  early  experiments  of  Crookes  showed  that,  by  this 
method,  the  uranium  in  the  ether  portion  was  photographically  in- 
active. This  is  simply  explained  by  supposing  that  the  uranium  X  is 
insoluble  in  ether,  and  consequently  remained  behind  in  the  water 
firaction.  The  ether  fraction  gradually  regained  its  jS  ray  activity 
at  the  normal  rate  to  be  expected  if  Ur  X  was  produced  by  the 
uranium  at  a  constant  rate,  for  it  recovered  half  its  final  activity  in 
about  22  days.  Some  of  the  uranium  in  the  water  fraction  was 
crystallized  and  placed  under  an  electroscope.  The  ^  ray  activity 
fell  rapidly  at  first  to  half  its  value  in  the  course  of  four  days.  The 
activity  then  remained  constant,  and  no  further  change  was 
observed  over  an  interval  of  one  month.  Other  experiments  were 
made  with  crystals  of  uranium  nitrate,  which  had  not  been  treated 
-with  ether.  The  nitrate  was  dissolved  in  water  and  a  layer  of 
crystals  separated.  The  &  ray  activity  of  these  crystals  fell  rapidly 
at  first,  the  rate  varying  somewhat  in  different  experiments,  but 
reached  a  minimum  value  after  about  five  days.  The  (9  ray 
activity  then  rose  again  at  a  slow  rate  for  several  months. 

The  rapid  drop  of  activity  of  the  crj^tala  seemed,  at  first  sight, 
to  indicate  that  crystallization  was  able  in  some  way  to  alter  the 
activity  of  uranium. 

Dr  Godlewski,  working  in  the  laboratory  of  the  writer,  repeated 
the  work  of  Meyer  and  Schweidler,  and  obtained  results  of  a 
similar  character,  but  the  initial  drop  of  activity  was  found  to  vary 
both  in  rate  and  amount  in  different  experiments.  These  resulte 
were  at  firet  very  puzzling  and  difficult  to  explain,  for  the  mother 
liquor,  left  behind  after  removal  of  the  crystals,  did  not  show  the 
*  Hejer  and  Sohweidlar,  WUn  Btr.  113,  July,  19M. 
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corresponding  initial  riae,  which  would  be  expected  if  the  variation 
of  activity  were  due  to  the  partial  separation  of  some  new  product 
of  uranium. 

The  cause  of  this  eflfect  was,  however,  rendered  very  evident 
by  a  few  well-considered  experiments  made  by  Qodlewaki.  The 
uranium  nitrate  was  dissolved  in  hot  water  in  a  flat  dish,  and 
allowed  to  crystalUze  under  the  electroscope.  Up  to  the  moment 
of  crystallization  the  yS  ray  activity  renaained  constant,  but  as  soon 
as  the  crystals  commenced  to  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  solution  the 
jS  ray  activity  rapidly  rose  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  to  five 
times  the  initial  value.  After  reaching  a  maximum,  the  activity 
very  gradually  decreased  again  to  the  normal  value.  If,  however, 
the  plate  of  crystals  was  reversed,  the  ^  ray  activity  was  found  at 
first  to  be  much  smaller  than  the  normal,  but  increased  as  fast  as 
that  of  the  other  side  diminished. 

The  explanation  of  this  effect  is  simple.  Ur  X  is  very  soluble 
in  water  and,  at  first,  does  not  crystallize  with  the  uranium,  but 
remains  in  the  solution,  and,  consequently,  wh^i  the  crystallization 
commences  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  the  upper  layer  of  liquid 
becomes  richer  in  uranium  X.  Since  the  ^8  rays  arise  only  from 
the  product  UrX  and  not  firom  the  uranium  itself, and  the  UrX  is 
mostly  confined  to  the  upper  layer,  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
the  |3  lays  escape  than  if  the  UrX  were  uniformly  distributed 
throughout  the  thick  layer  of  uranium.  When  the  amount  of 
water  added  is  just  sufficient  to  supply  the  water  of  crystallization, 
the  UrX  in  the  upper  layer  of  crystals  gradually  diffuses  back 
through  the  mass  and,  in  consequence,  the  activity  of  the  upper 
sur&ce  dirainiaheB  and  of  the  lower  surface  rises.  A  similar  ex- 
plMiation  applies  to  the  effects  observed  by  Meyer  and  Schweidler. 
The  water  fraction,  left  behind  after  treatment  with  ether,  contained 
all  the  Ur  X.  The  first  layer  of  crystals  formed  in  it  contained 
some  Ur  X,  and  this  was  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  top 
layer  of  crystals.  The  amount  of  jS  rays  at  first  diminished  owing 
to  the  gradual  diffusion  of  the  UrX  fi'om  the  sur&ce.  In  the  first 
experiment,  the  amount  of  Ur  S  present  was  in  radio-active 
equilibrium  with  the  uranium,  and,  after  the  initial  drop,  the  0  ray 
activity  remained  constant.  In  the  second  experiment,  the  gradual 
rise  is  due  to  the  iaxA  that  the  crystals  of  uranium  first  formed 
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contained  leas  than  the  equilibrium  amount  of  Ur  X,  After  falling 
to  a  minimum,  the  &  ray  activity,  in  consequence,  slowly  rose  again 
to  the  equilibrium  value. 

These  effects  exhibited  by  uranium  are  of  great  interest,  and 
illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  the  difference  in  properties  of  Ur  X 
and  the  uranium.  The  gradual  diffusion  of  the  Ur  X  throughout 
the  mass  of  crystals  is  noteworthy.  By  measurements  of  the 
variation  with  time  of  the  ff  ray  activity,  it  should  be  possible  to 
deduce  its  rate  of  diffusion  into  the  crystallized  mass. 


TraTis/ormation  products  of  Thorium. 

207.  Ana^vii  of  the  aotive  depoitt.  The  radio-active 
processes  occurring  in  thorium  are  &r  more  complicated  than  thoee 
in  uranium.  It  has  already  been  shown  in  chapter  vi  that  a  radio- 
active product  Th  X  is  continuously  produced  from  the  tborium. 
This  Th  X  breaks  up,  giving  rise  to  the  radio-active  emanation. 
The  emanation  produces  from  itself  a  type  of  active  matter  which 
is  deposited  on  the  aurfiice  of  bodies,  where  it  gives  rise  to  the 
phenomena  of  excited  or  induced  activity.  Tbis  active  deposit 
possesses  some  distinctive  chemical  and  physical  properties  which 
distinguish  it  horn  the  emanation  and  the  Th  X.  We  have  seen 
(section  180)  that  the  rate  at  which  the  active  deposit  loses  its 
activity  depends  upon  the  time  of  exposure  of  the  body  made  active 
to  the  emanation.  The  explanation  of  the  activity  curves  for 
different  time  of  exposure  will  now  be  considered. 

The  curve  of  variation  of  activity  for  a  short  exposure  of  10 
minutes  has  already  been  given  in  Fig.  65.  The  activity  is  small 
at  first  but  increases  rapidly  with  the  time ;  it  passes  through  a 
maximum  about  4  hours  later,  and  finally  decays  exponentially 
with  the  time,  falling  to  half  value  in  11  houra. 

This  remarkable  effect  can  be  explained  completely*  if  it  be 
supposed  that  the  active  deposit  consists  of  two  distinct  substances. 
The  matter  initially  deposited  irom  the  emanation,  which  will  be 
called  thorium  A,  is  supposed  to  be  changed  into  thorium  B. 
Thorium  A  is  transformed  according  to  the  ordinary  exponential 
•  Entherfori,  Phil.  Tram.  A.  2(M,  pp.  169-319. 190*. 
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law,  but  the  change  is  not  accompanied  by  any  ionizing  raya.  In 
other  words,  the  change  from  A  to  B  ia  st  "  rayleas  "  change.  On 
the  other  hand,  B  breaks  up  into  C  with  the  accompaniment  of  all 
three  kinds  of  rays.  On  this  view  the  activity  of  the  active 
deposit  at  any  time  represents  the  amount  of  the  substance  B 
present,  since  C  is  inactive  or  active  to  a  very  minute  extent. 

If  the  variation  of  the  activity  imparted  to  a  body  exposed  for 
a  short  interval  in  the  presence  of  the  thorium  emanation,  is  due 
to  the  foct  that  there  are  two  successive  changes  in  the  deposited 
matter  A,  the  first  of  which  is  a  "  rayless"  change,  the  activity  /, 
at  any  time  t  after  removal  should  be  proportional  to  the  number 
Qt  of  particles  of  the  matter  B  present  at  that  time.  Now,  from 
equation  (4)  section  197,  it  has  been  shown  that 


The  value  of  Q,  passes  through  a  maximum  Qx  at  the  time  T 
when 

X^X,  =  e-(*,-vr 

The  maximum  activity  Ij-  is  proportional  to  Qt  and 

It  will  be  shown  later  that  the  variation  with  time  of  the 
activity,  imparted  to  a  body  by  a  short  exposure,  is  expressed  by 
an  equation  of  the  above  form.  It  thus  remains  to  fix  the  values 
of  X],  X,.  Since  the  above  equation  is  symmetrical  with  regard  to 
Xi,  \,  it  is  not  possible  to  settle  from  the  agreement  of  the 
theoretical  and  experimental  curve  which  value  of  X  refers  to  the 
first  change.  The  curve  of  variation  of  activity  with  time  is 
unaltered  if  the  values  of  \i  and  X,  are  interchanged. 

It  is  found  experimentally  that  the  activity  5  or  6  hours  after 
removal  decays  very  approximately  according  to  an  exponential 
law  with  the  time,  falling  to  half  value  in  11  hours.  This  is  the 
normal  rate  of  decay  of  thorium  for  all  times  of  exposure,  provided 
measurements  are  not  begun  until  several  hours  after  the  removal 
of  the  active  body  from  the  emanation. 
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This  fixea  the  value  of  the  constants  of  one  of  the  changes. 
Let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that  this  gives  the  value  of  X,. 

Then  X,  =  1-75  x  lO""  (sec)-'. 

Since  the  maximum  activity  is  reached  after  an  interval  T  =  220 
minutes  (see  Fig.  65),  substituting  the  values  of  X,  and  T  in  the 
equation,  the  value  of  X,  cornea  out  to  be 
X,  =  208  X  10-* (sec)-'. 

This  value  of  X,  corresponds  to  a  change  in  which  half  the 
matter  is  transformed  in  55  minutes. 

Substituting  now  the  values  of  Xi ,  X,,  T,  the  equation  reduces  to 
/,//j.=  I-37(e-V-e-*i'). 

The  agreement  between  the  results  of  the  theoretical  equation 
and  the  observed  values  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Time  in  minntea 

Thcorstieal  nine  of 

Obserred  v»,laa  of 

16 

■22 

■23 

30 

■33 

■37 

60 

-64 

■63 

130 

■90 

■91 

1-00 

1^00 

305 

■97 

■96 

After  5  hours  the  activity  decreased  nearly  exponentially  with 
the  time,  falling  to  half  value  in  11  hours. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  curve  of  rise  of  activity  for  a  short 
exposure  is  explained  very  satisfactorily  on  the  supposition  that 
two  changes  occur  in  the  deposited  matter,  of  which  the  first  is  a 
rayless  change. 

Further  data  are  required  in  order  to  fix  which  of  the  time 
constants  of  the  changes  refers  to  the  first  change.  In  order  to 
settle  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  isolate  one  of  the  products  of  the 
changes  and  to  examine  the  variation  of  its  activity  with  time.  If, 
for  example,  a  product  can  be  separated  whose  activity  decays  to 
half  value  in  55  minutes,  it  would  show  that  the  second  change  is 
the  more  rapid  of  the  two.  Now  Pegram"  has  examined  the 
radio-active  products  obtained  by  electrolysis  of  thorium  solutions. 
*  P^ram,  P^i.  B4V.  p.  431,  Deosmber,  1903. 
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The  rates  of  decay  of  the  active  products  depended  upon  coadltiooa, 
but  he  fouud  that,  in  several  cases,  rapidly  decaying  products  were 
obtained  whose  activity  fell  to  half  value  in  about  1  hour.  Allow- 
ing for  the  probability  that  the  product  examined  was  not  com- 
pletely isolated  by  the  electrolysis,  but  contained  also  a  trace  of 
the  other  product,  this  result  would  indicate  that  the  lost  change 
which  gives  rise  to  rays  is  the  more  rapid  of  the  two.   • 

This  point  is  very  clearly  brought  out  by  some  recent  experi- 
ments of  Miss  Slater*,  who  has  made  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
effect  of  temperature  on  the  active  deposit  of  thorium. 

A  platinum  wire  was  made  active  by  exposure  for  a  long 
interval  to  the  thorium  emanation,  and  then  heated  for  a  few 
minutes  to  any  desired  temperature  by  means  of  the  electric 
current.  The  wire,  while  being  heated,  was  surrounded  by  a  lead 
cylinder  in  order  that  any  matter  driven  off  from  it  should  be 
collected  on  its  surface.  The  decay  of  activity  both  of  the  wire 
and  of  the  lead  cylinder  was  then  tested  separately.  After  heating 
to  a  dull  red  heat,  no  sensible  diminution  of  the  activity  was 
observed  at  first,  but  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  activity  on  the  wire 
was  found  to  be  more  rapid  than  the  normal.  The  activity  of  the 
lead  cylinder  was  small  at  first  but  increased  to  a  maximum  afler 
about  4  hours  and  then  decayed  at  the  normal  rate  with  the  time. 

These  results  are  to  be  expected  if  some  thorium  A  is  volati- 
lized from  the  wire  ;  for  the  rise  of  activity  on  the  lead  cylinder  is 
very  similar  to  that  observed  on  a  wire  exposed  for  a  short  time  in 
the  presence  of  the  thorium  emanation,  i.e.,  under  the  condition 
that  only  thorium  A  is  initially  present. 

On  heating  the  wire  above  700°  C.  the  activity  was  found  to  be 
reduced,  showing  that  some  thorium  B  had  also  been  removed.  By 
heating  for  a  few  minutes  at  about  1000°  C.  nearly  all  the  thorium 
A  was  driven  off.  The  activity  on  the  wire  then  decayed  ex- 
ponentially with  the  time,  felling  to  half  value  in  about  1  hour. 
After  heating  for  a  minute  at  about  1200°  C.  all  the  activity  was 
removed.  These  results  show  that  thorium  A  is  more  volatile 
than  B,  and  that  the  product  which  gives  out  rays,  viz.  thorium  B, 
has  a  period  of  about  55  minutes. 

Another  series  of  experiments  was  made,  in  which  an  active 
•  MUg  Slater.  Fhil.  Hag.  1905. 
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alumjnium  disc  was  placed  in  an  exhausted  tube,  and  exposed  to 
the  cathode  ray  discharge.  Under  these  conditions,  a  part  of  the 
activity  of  the  disc  was  removed.  When  the  disc  was  made  the 
anode,  the  loss  of  activity  was  usually  20  to  60  per  cent,  for  half- 
an-hour'a  expoanre.  If  the  disc  was  made  the  cathode,  the  loss 
was  much  greater,  amounting  to  about  90  per  cent,  in  10  minutes. 
Part  of  the  active  matter  removed  from  the  disc  was  collected  on 
a  second  disc  placed  near  it.  This  second  disc  on  removal  lost  its 
activity  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate  than  the  normal.  The  rate  of 
decay  on  the  first  disc  was  also  altered,  the  activity  sometimes 
even  increasing  after  removal.  These  results  indicate  that,  in  this 
case,  the  apparent  volatility  of  the  products  is  reversed.  Thorium  B 
is  driven  off  from  the  disc  more  readily  than  thorium  A.  The 
rates  of  decay  obtained  under  different  conditions  were  satis- 
factorily explained  by  supposing  that  the  surfaces  of  the  discs  after 
exposure  to  the  discharge  were  coated  with  different  proportions  of 
thorium  A  and  B. 

The  escape  of  thorium  B  from  the  disc  under  the  influence  of 
the  dischai^  seems  rather  to  be  the  result  of  an  action  similar 
to  the  well-known  "  sputtering "  of  electrodes  than  to  a  direct 
influence  of  temperature. 

The  results  obtained  by  von  Lerch*  on  the  electrolysis  of  a 
solution  of  the  active  deposit  also  admit  of  a  similar  interpretation. 
Products  were  obtained  on  the  electrodes  of  different  rates  of 
decay,  losing  half  their  activity  in  times  varying  fi^m  about 
1  hour  to  5  hours.  This  variation  is  due  to  the  admixture 
of  the  two  products  in  diflerent  proportions.  The  evidence,  as  a 
whole,  thus  strongly  supports  the  conclusion  that  the  active  deposit 
from  thorium  undergoes  two  successive  transformations  as  follows : 

(1)  A  "rayless"  change  for  which  Xin=  r75  x  10~*,  i.e.,  in 
which  half  the  matter  is  transformed  in  11  hours; 

(2)  A  second  change  giving  rise  to  a,  ^  and  y  rays,  for  which 
X,  =  S-OS  X  10-*,  i.e.,  in  which  half  the  matter  is  transformed  in  56 
minutesf. 

*  YOQ  Lerah,  Jim.  de  Phy$.  Norember,  1903. 

t  The  '  rajless  ohange '  oertainly  does  not  give  oat  a  rays,  and  speeiol  eiperi- 
mentB  Bhowed  tbftt  no  Appreciable  amouDt  of  ^  ra;«  were  present.  Od  tbe  other 
hand,  the  second  change  giTes  out  all  tbiee  tjpea  of  rajB. 
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It  is,  at  first  sight,  a  aomewhat  uDexpected  result  that  the  final 
rate  of  decay  of  the  active  deposit  &om  thorium  gives  the  rate  of 
change  not  of  the  last  product  itself,  but  of  the  preceding  product, 
which  does  not  give  rise  to  rays  at  all. 

A  similar  peculiarity  is  observed  in  the  decay  of  the  excited 
activity  of  actinium,  which  is  discussed  in  section  212. 

For  a  long  exposure  in  the  presence  of  a  constant  supply  of 
thorium  emanation,  the  equation  expressing  the  variation  of 
activity  with  time  is  found  from  equation  (8),  section  198, 

h^Q h     e-v ^r-v 


About  5  hours  after  removal  the  second  term  in  the  brackets 
becomes  very  small,  and  the  activity  after  that  time  will  decay 
nearly  according  to  an  exponential  law  with  the  time,  &lling  to 
half  value  in  11  hours.  For  any  time  of  exposure  T,  the  activity 
at  time  (  after  the  removal  (see  equation  11,  section  199)  is 
given  by 

/,  _  Q  _  aer^  -  be->^* 

where  /,  is  the  initial  value  of  the  activity,  immediately  after 
removal,  and 

1  -  e-*.^     .       1  -  <r*.r 


By  variation  of  T  the  curves  of  variation  of  activity  for  any  time 
of  exposure  can  be  accurately  deduced  from  the  equation,  when  the 
values  of  the  two  constants  X,,  X,  are  substituted.  Miss  Brooks* 
has  examined  the  decay  curves  of  excited  activity  for  thorium  for 
different  times  of  exposure  and  has  observed  a  substantial  agree- 
ment between  experiment  and  theoiy. 

The  results  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  78.     The  maximum 


■  MiBB  Brooks,  Phil.  Mag.  Sept.  190i. 
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value  of  the  activity  is,  for  each  time  of  exposure,  taken  as  100. 

The  theoretical  and  observed  values  are  shown  in  the  Figure. 

iMflinttr  o/Badiatio* 
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208.    Analysis  of  the  decay   and  recovery  curres  of 

Th  X.  The  peculiaritiea  of  the  initial  portions  of  the  decay  and 
recovery  curves  of  Th  X  and  thorium  respectively  (Curves  A  and  B, 
Fig.  47,  p.  221),  will  now  be  considered.  It  was  shown  that  when 
the  Th  X  was  removed  from  the  thorium  by  precipitation  with 
ammonia,  the  radiation  increased  about  15  per  cent,  during  the 
first  day,  passed  through  a  maximum,  and  then  fell  off  according 
to  an  exponential  law,  decreasing  to  half  value  in  four  days.  At 
the  same  time  the  activity  of  the  separated  hydroxide  decreased  for 
the  fii3t  day,  passed  through  a  minimum,  and  then  slowly  increased 
again,  rising  to  its  original  value  after  the  lapse  of  about  one  month. 

When  a  thorium  compound  is  in  a  state  of  radio-active  equi- 
librium, the  series  of  changes  in  which  Th  X,  the  emanation,  and 
thorium  A  and  B  are  produced,  go  on  simulttmeously.  Since  a 
state  of  equilibrium  has  been  reached  for  each  of  these  products, 
the  amount  of  each  product  changing  in  unit  time  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  that  product  supplied  from  the  preceding  change  in 
unit  time.  Now  the  matter  Th  X  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  while 
thorium  A  and  B  are  not.  The  Th  X  is  thus  removed  from  the 
thorium  by  precipitation  with  ammonia,  but  A  and  B  are  left 
behind  with  the  thorium.  Since  the  active  dejKsit  is  produced 
from  the  emanation,  which  in  turn  arises  from  Th  X,  on  the 
removal  of  the  parent  matter  Th  X,  the  radiation  due  to  this 
active  deposit  will  decay,  since  the  rate  of  production  of  tresh 
matter  no  longer  balances  its  own  rate  of  change.  Disregarding^ 
the  initial  irregularity  in  the  decay  curve  of  the  active  deposit, 
its  activity  will  have  decayed  to  half  value  in  about  11  hours,  and 
to  one  quarter  value  at  the  end  of  22  hours.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  Th  X  has  been  separated,  new  Th  X  is  produced  in  the 
thorium  compound.  The  activity  of  this  new  Th  X  is  not,  how- 
ever, sufficient  to  compensate  at  first  for  the  loss  of  activity  due 
to  the  change  in  the  active  deposit,  so  that,  as  a  whole,  the 
activity  will  at  first  decrease,  then  pass  through  a  minimum,  then 
increase  again. 

The  correctness  of  this  point  of  view  has  been  tested  by  Ruther- 
ford and  Soddy*  as  follows:  If  the  precipitated  thorium  hydroxide 
*  Bntberfard  and  Boddy,  Tninf.  CAen.  Soe.  81,  p.  SOT,  1003.  fkiU  Mag. 
Nov.  1003. 
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after  the  removal  of  Th  X  ia  pat  through  a  aeries  of  precipitations 
with  ammonia  at  short  intervals,  the  Th  X  is  removed  almost  as 
fost  as  it  is  formed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  activity  of  thorium  B 
in  the  thorium  decays. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  results  obtained.  A  portion 
of  the  precipitated  hydroxide  was  removed  after  each  aeries  of 
precipitations  and  its  activity  tested  in  the  uaual  way. 

Aotivitj  of 
hTdroiids  per  oeot. 

Aft«r  I  prwipitatioii  46 

After  3  precipitations  at  intervals  of  24  hours  ...  39 

After  3  more  predpitationa  at  intervals  of  24  hours  and 

3  at  intervals  of  8  hours  22 

After  3  more  each  of  S  hoiira      S4 

After  6  more  each  of  4  hours      26 

The  difTerences  in  the  last  three'numbera  are  not  significant, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  make  accurate  comparisons  of  the  activity  of 
thorium  compounds  which  have  been  precipitated  under  slightly 
different  conditions.     It  is  thus  seen  that  as  a  result  of  successive 
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precipitations,  the  activity  ia  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  about  25  per 
cent.   The  recovery  curve  of  the  activity  of  this  23  times  precipitated 
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hydroxide  is  shown  in  Fig.  79.  The  initial  drop  in  the  curre  is 
quite  absent,  and  the  curve,  atarting  from  the  minimum,  is  practi- 
cally identical  with  the  curve  shown  in  Fig.  48,  which  gives  the 
recovery  curve  of  thorium  hydroxide  after  the  first  two  days.  This 
residual  activity — about  25  per  cent,  of  the  maximum — is  non- 
separable  from  the  thorium  by  any  chemical  process  that  has  been 
tried. 

The  initial  rise  of  activity  of  Th  X,  after  it  has  been  separated, 
will  now  be  considered.  In  all  cases  it  was  found  that  the  activity 
of  the  separated  Th  X  had  increased  about  15  per  cent,  at  the 
end  of  24  hours,  and  then  steadily  decayed,  falling  to  half  value  in 
about  four  days. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  Th  X  curve  follows,  of  necessity,  from  the 
considerations  already  advanced  to  explain  the  drop  in  the  recovery 
curve.  As  soon  as  the  Th  X  is  separated,  it  at  once  produces  from 
itself  the  emanation,  and  this  in  turn  produces  thorium  A  and  B. 
The  activity  due  to  B  at  first  more  than  compensates  for  the  decay 
of  activity  of  the  Th  X  itself.  The  total  activity  thus  increases  to 
a  maximum,  and  then  slowly  decays  to  zero  according  to  an 
exponential  law  with  the  time.  The  curve  expressing  the  variation 
of  the  activity  of  the  separated  Th  X  with  time  can  be  deduced 
from  the  theory  of  successive  changes  already  considered  in 
chapter  IX.  In  the  present  case  there  are  four  successive  changes 
occurring  at  the  same  time,  viz.  the  change  of  Th  X  into  the 
emanation,  of  the  emanatioQ  into  thorium  A,  of  A  into  B,  and  of 
B  into  an  inactive  product.  Since,  however,  the  change  of  the 
emanation  into  thorium  A  (about  half  changed  in  one  minute)  is 
far  more  rapid  than  the  changes  occurring  in  Th  X  or  thorium  A 
and  6,  for  the  purposes  of  calculation  it  may  be  assumed  without 
serious  error  that  the  Th  X  changes  at  once  into  the  active  deposit. 
The   55  minute   change  will   also   be  disregarded  for  the  same 

Let  X,  and  X,  be  the  constants  of  decay  of  activity  of  Th  X 
and  of  thorium  A  respectively.  Since  the  activity  of  Th  X  and  of 
thorium  A  falb  to  half  value  in  4  days  and  11  hours  respectively, 
the  value  of  X,  =  0072  and  of  X,  =  '063,  where  1  hour  is  taken  as 
the  unit  of  time. 

The  problem  reduces  to  the  following:    Given  the  matter  A. 
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{thorium  X)  all  i}f  one  kind,  which  changes  into  B  {thorium  B), 
find  the  activity  of  A  and  B  together  at  any  subseqttent  time. 
ThU  correflponds  to  Case  I.  (section  197).  The  amount  Q  of  B  at 
any  time  T  is  given  by 


(e-* 


'•'X 


and  the  activity  /  at  any  time  of  the  two  together  ia  proportional 
to  X,P  +  K\,Q,  where  K  ia  the  ratio  of  the  ionization  of  B  com- 
pared with  that  of  A. 


Then 


X,P  +  K\Q 


-•-"hx.^^c-«-'H' 


where  /,  is  the  initial  activity  due  to  n,  particles  of  Th  X. 

By  comparison  of  this  equation  with  the  curve  of  variation  of 
the  activity  of  Th  X  with  time,  shown  in  Fig.  47,  it  is  found  that 
K  is  almost  '44.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  activity  of  the 
emanation  and  Th  X  are  included  together,  so  that  the  activity 
of  thorium  B  is  about  half  of  the  activity  of  the  two  preceding 
products. 

4: 

in  the  second  column  of  the  following  table,  and  the  observed  values 
in  the  third  column. 


Time 

valne 

Obierred    , 

0 

1-00 

l-OO 

■SBdaya 

1-09 

■&       » 

116 

115 

117 

16      „ 

111 

1-04 

■876 

■76 

■72 

■63 

■63 

■316 

-295 

.3   :: 

■157 

■152 
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The  theoretical  and  observed  values  thus  t^ree  within  the 
limit  of  error  in  the  measurements.  The  theoretical  curve  is 
shown  in  Curve  A,  Fig,  80  (with  the  observed  points  marked,  for 
comparison).  The  curve  B  shows  the  theoretical  cun'e  of  the  decay 
of  the  activity  of  Th  X  and  the  emanation,  supposing  there  is 
no  further  change  into  the  active  deposit.     Curve  C  shows  the 
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difference  curve  between  the  curves  A  and  B,  i.e.  the  proportion 
of  the  activity  at  dififerent  times  due  to  the  active  deposit. 
The  activity  due  to  the  latter  thus  rises  to  a  maximum  about 
two  days  after  removal  of  the  Th  X,  and  then  decays  with  the 
time  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Th  X  itself,  tA  the  activity  falls 
to  half  value  every  four  days.  When  t  exceeds  four  days,  the 
term  e~^'^"  in  the  theoretical  equation  is  very  smalt. 
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The  equation  of  decay  after  this  time  is  therefore  expressed  by 

i^.  the  activity  decays  according  to  an  exponential  law  with  the 
time. 

209.  RadlatloDa  from  Thorium  products.  It  has  been 
shown  in  the  last  section  that  the  activity  of  thorium,  by  succes- 
sive precipitations  with  ammonia,  is  reduced  to  a  limiting  value  of 
almost  25  per  cent,  of  the  initial  activity.  This  "non-separable 
activity"  consists  of  a  rays,  the  0  and  y  rays  being  altogether 
absent.  According  to  the  disintegration  theory,  this  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  lact  that  the  initial  break-up  of  the  thorium  atom  is 
accompanied  only  by  the  expulsion  of  o  particles.  We  have  seen 
in  section  156  that  the  thorium  emanation  also  gives  out  only 
a  rays.  In  the  active  deposit,  thorium  A  gives  out  no  rays,  while 
thorium  B  emits  all  three  types  of  rays. 

Some  hours  after  separation,  Th  X  gives  out  a,  $,  and  7  rays, 
but  the  appearance  of  0  and  7  rays  is  probably  due  to  the  thorium 
B  associated  with  it.  The  0  and  7  ray  activity  of  Th  X  is  much 
reduced  if  a  current  of  air  is  continuously  aspirated  through  a 
solution  of  Th  X  to  remove  the  emanation.  It  seems  likely  that 
if  the  emanation  could  be  removed  as  fest  as  it  was  formed,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  thorium  B  in  its  mass,  Th  X  itself 
would  give  out  only  a  rays :  but,  on  account  of  the  rapid  rate  of 
change  of  the  thorium  emanation,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  this 
e  xperi  mentally. 

210.  Transformation  products  of  Thorium.  The  trans- 
formation products  of  thorium  and  the  rays  emitted  by  them  are 
graphically  shown  below  (Fig.  81). 


EiUMuiOM       Tboh.  a      Thob.  B 
Fig.  81. 
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A  table  of  the  transformation  products  of  thorium  is  shown 
below,  with  some  of  their  physical  and  chemical  properties. 


Product 

Time  to  be  half 

X(MC)-' 

Badiationa 

Physical     and 
ohemieal  pro- 

pertie. 

Thoriam 

~_ 

_ 

a  rays 

TUA 

ammonia          1 

4dftya 

2-00  X 10-" 

araya 

Soluble  in  am-  i 

Emanation 

1 

54«eca. 

l-28xl0-» 

araya 

Inert  gas,  oon- 

Thorium  A 

11  hourB\| 

1-76x10-' 

no  rays 

Soluble    in 

'        I 

strong   acida. 
Volatile  at  a 

65  mine,    f 

white       heat. 

Tboi 

urn  B 

BlxlO-4 

a,  ft  T  rays   ; 

Bean  be  sepa- 

1 

rated  from  A 

and  by  difie- 

renoe  of  vola- 

tility. 

211.    Transformation  products  of  Aottnlum.     It   has 

previously  been  pointed  out  (sections  17  and  18)  that  the 
actinium  of  Debieme  and  the  emanium  of  Giesel  contain  the  same 
radio-active  constituent.  Both  give  out  a  short-lived  emanation 
which  imparts  activity  to  the  sur&ce  of  bodies.  Recently,  thanks 
to  Dr  Qiesel  of  Braunschweig,  preparations  of  "  emanium  "  have 
been  placed  on  the  market,  and  most  of  the  investigations  that  are 
described  later  have  been  made  with  this  substance. 

Actinium  X.  Actinium  and  thorium  are  very  closely  allied  in 
radio-active  properties.  Both  emit  an  emanation  which  is  rapidly 
transformed,  but  the  rate  of  change  of  the  actinium  emanation  is 
still  more  rapid  than  that  of  thorium,  the  activity  decreasing  to 
half  value  in  37  seconds.  Miss  Brooks*  has  analysed  the  active 
deposit  from  the  emanation  of  actinium,  and  has  shown  that  two 
successive  changes  occur  in  it,  very  similar  in  character  to  those 
observed   in   the   active   deposit   of   thorium.      It   thus   seemed 

*  Min  Biooki,  Phil.  Mag.  Sept  1901. 
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probable,  from  analogy,  that  an  intermediate  product,  corre- 
sponding to  Th  X  in  thorium,  would  be  found  in  actinium*. 
Recent  work  has  verified  this  supposition.  Gieself  and  Godlewski^ 
indepeadently  observed  that  a  very  active  substance  could  be 
separated  from  "  emanium,"  very  similar  in  chemical  and  physical 
properties  to  Th  X  in  thonum.  This  product  will,  from  analogy, 
be  called  "  actinium  X,"  The  same  method,  which  was  used  by 
Rutherford  and  Soddy  to  separate  Th  X  from  thorium,  is  also 
effective  in  separating  actinium  X  from  actinium.  After  precipi- 
tation of  the  active  solution  with  ammonia,  actinium  X  is  letl 
behind  in  the  filtrate.  After  evaporation  and  ignition,  a  very 
active  residue  remains.  At  the  same  time,  the  precipitated 
actinium  loses  a  large  proportion  of  its  activity. 

Giesel  observed  the  separation  of  an  active  product,  using  a 
fluorescent  screen  to  detect  the  radiations.  A  very  complete 
examination  of  the  product  actinium  X  has  been  made  by 
Godlewski  in  the  laboratory  of  the  writer. 

After  separation  of  actinium  X,  the  activity,  whether  measured 
by  the  a  or  yS  rays,  increases  about  15  per  cent,  during  the  first 
day,  and  afterwards  decays  exponentially  with  the  time,  falling  to 
half  value  in  10'2  days.  The  activity  of  the  separated  actinium 
was  small  at  first  but  steadily  increased  with  the  time,  reaching  a 
practical  maximum  after  an  interval  of  sixty  days.  After  the  first 
day,  the  decay  and  recovery  curves  of  activity  are  complementary 
to  one  another.  The  curves  of  rise  and  decay  are  shown  graphi- 
cally in  Fig.  82,  curves  I  and  II  respectively. 

Godlewski  observed  that  a  solution  of  actinium,  freed  from 
actinium  X,  gave  out  very  little  emanation,  while  a  solution  of 
actimUD3  X  gave  off  the  emanation  in  large  quantity.  The 
amount  of  emanation  from  the  solution  was  measured  by  observing 
the  activity  produced  in  a  testing  vessel,  similar  to  that  shown  in 
Fig.  .51,  when  a  constant  current  of  air  was  passed  through  the 
solution.  The  emanating  power  of  actinium  X  decreased  exponen- 
tially with  the  time  at  the  same  rate  as  that  at  which  the  actinium  X 
lost  its  activity.    At  the  same  time  the  actinium  solution  increased 

•  Rntberford,  Phil.  Traia.  A.  p.  169,  1904. 
t  Giesal,  Ber.  d.  D.  Chem.  Oe:  p,  77fi,  1905. 
X  Oodlewaki,  SaWn,  p.  2M.  Jan.  19,  1906. 
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in  emtoiatiDg  power,  reaching  its  original  value  after  about  60  days. 
The  behaviour  of  actinium  and  thorium  is  thua  quite  analogous. 
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and  the  explanation  advanced  to  explain  the  decay  and  recovery 
curves  of  thorium  applies  equally  well  to  the  corresponding  curves 
of  actinium. 

The  actinium  X  is  produced  at  a  constant  rate  from  the  parent 
matter  actinium,  and  ia  transformed  according  to  an  exponential 
law  with  the  time.  The  constant  of  change  X  =  "068  (day)"',  and 
this  value  is  characteristic  of  the  product  actinium  X.  As  in  the 
case  of  thorium,  the  above  experiments  show  that  the  emanation 
does  not  arise  from  actinium  itself  but  from  actinium  X.  The 
emanation  in  turn  breaks  up  and  gives  rise  to  an  active  deposit  on 
the  surface  of  bodies. 

212.    Analysis  of  the  actlTe  deposit  fl-om  the  emanation. 

Debieme*  observed  that  the  excited  activity  produced  by  actinium 
decayed  to  half  value  in  about  41  minutes.     Miss  Brooksf  showed 

•  Debieme,  C.  R.  138,  p.  Ill,  1904. 
+  Hita  Brooka,  PUL  Mag.  Sept  1904. 
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that  the  curves  of  decay  of  the  excited  activity  after  removal 
depended  upon  the  duration  of  exposure  to  the  emaDation.  The 
curves  for  different  times  of  exposure  have  already  been  shown  in 
Fig.  69. 

BronaoD,  using  the  direct  deflection  method  described  in 
section  69,  accurately  determined  the  activity  curve  corresponding 
to  a  short  exposure  to  the  actinium  emanation.  The  curve 
obtained  is  shown  in  Fig.  S3. 
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This  curve  is  similar  in  shape  to  the  corresponding  curve 
obtained  for  the  active  deposit  from  thorium,  and  is  explained 
in  a  similar  way.     The  activity  /(  at  any  time  t  is  given  by 

h  -  ^'J^^^' 

where  X,  and  X,  are  two  constants,  and  It  the  maximum  activity 
reached  after  an  interval  T.  After  20  minutes  the  activity 
decreased  exponentially  with  the  time,  falling  to  half  value  in 
35'7  minutes.  This  gives  the  value  X,  =  '0194  (min,)''.  By  com- 
parison with  the  curve,  the  value  of  X,  was  found  to  be  '317  (min.)""'. 
Thta  corresponds  to  a  change  in  which  half  the  matter  is  trans- 
formed in  2'15  minutes.  Exactly  aa  in  the  analogous  curve  for 
thorium,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  matter  initially  deposited 
undergoes  two  changes,  the  first  of  which  is  a  rayless  one.  The 
same  diEBculty  arises  in  fixing,  which  of  the  values  of  X  refers  to 
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the  first  change.  An  experiment  made  by  Miss  Brooks  (toe.  dt.) 
shows  that  the  rayless  product  has  the  slower  period  of  trans- 
formation. The  active  deposit  of  actinium  was  dissolved  off  a 
platinum  wire  and  then  electrolysed.  The  anode  was  found  to  be 
active,  and  the  activity  fell  off  exponentially  with  the  time,  de- 
creasing to  half  value  in  about  1*5  minutes.  Allowing  for  the 
difficulty  of  accurately  measuring  such  a  rapid  rate  of  decay,  this 
result  indicates  that  the  product  which  gives  out  rays  has  the 
rapid  period  of  215  minutes.  The  analysis  of  the  active  deposit  of 
actinium  thus  leads  to  the  following  conclusions : 

(1)  The  matter  initially  deposited  from  the  emanation,  called 
actinium  A,  does  not  give  out  rays,  and  is  half  transformed  in 
35 '7  minutes. 

(2)  A  change  into  B,  which  is  half  transformed  in  2'15 
minutes,  and  gives  out  both  a  and  0  (&ad  probably  y)  rays, 

Godlewski  found  that  the  active  deposit  of  actinium  was  very 
easily  volatilized.  Heating  for  several  minutes  at  a  temperature 
of  100°  C.  was  sufficient  to  drive  off  most  of  the  active  matter. 
The  active  deposit  is  readily  soluble  in  ammonia  and  in  strong 
acids. 

213.      Kadlatloiu    from    aotinlum    and    tts    products. 

Actinium  in  radio-active  equilibrium  gives  out  o,  0,  and  y  rays. 
Godlewski  found  several  points  of  distinction  between  the  (8  and  y 
rays  of  actinium  and  of  radium.  The  /9  rays  of  actinium  appear 
to  be  homogeneous,  for  the  activity  measured  by  an  electroscope 
was  found  to  fall  off  accurately  according  to  an  exponential  law 
with  the  thickness  of  matter  traversed.  The  ^  rays  were  half 
absorbed  in  a  thickness  of  021  mm.  of  aluminium.  This  indicates 
that  the  0  particles  are  all  projected  from  actinium  with  the  same 
velocity.  In  this  respect  actinium  behaves  veiy  differently  from 
radium,  for  the  latter  gives  out  /9  particles  whose  velocities  vary 
over  a  wide  range- 
After  the  0  rays  were  absorbed,  another  type  of  more  pene- 
trating rays  was  observed,  which  probably  corresponds  to  the 
7  rays  from  the  other  radio-elements.  The  7  rays  of  actinium 
were,  however,  far  less  penetrating  than  those  firim  radium.  The 
activity  due  to  these  rays  was  reduced  to  one-half  after  passing 
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through  1'9  mms.  of  lead,  while  the  thickness  of  lead  required 
in  order  to  absorb  half  the  7  rays  of  radium  is  about  9  mms. 

The  active  deposit  gave  out  a  and  /9  (and  probably  7)  rays.  It 
was  difficult  to  decide  definitely  whether  actinium  X  gave  out  /9 
as  well  as  a  rays.  When  the  actinium  X  was  heated  to  a  red  heat, 
the  0  activity  was  temporarily  reduced  to  about  half  its  initial 
value.  This  decrease  was  probably  due  to  the  removal  of  the 
active  deposit,  which,  we  have  seen,  is  readily  volatilized  by  heat. 
If  the  $  ray  activity  cannot  be  further  reduced,  this  would  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  actinium  X,  as  well  as  actinium  B,  gives  out 
$  rays,  but  the  evidence  so  far  obtained  is  not  conclusive. 

The  ease  with  which  the  active  deposit  is  volatilized  by  heat 
offers  a  very  simple  explanation  of  the  initial  peculiarities  of  the 
decay  and  recovery  curves  {Fig.  82)  of  actinium  X.  The  activity 
of  actinium  X  rises  at  first,  but  there  is  no  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  activity  of  the  actinium  left  behind.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  active  deposit  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  and,  in  consequence, 
is  removed  with  the  actinium  X,  The  products  actinium  A  and  B 
and  actinium  X,  immediately  after  separation,  are  in  radio-active 
equilibrium  and  we  should  not  therefore  expect  to  find  any  increase 
of  activity  after  removal,  such  as  is  observed  in  the  case  of  thorium, 
where  thorium  A  and  B  are  not  removed  with  thorium  X.  How- 
ever, in  heating  the  actinium  X  to  drive  oflf  the  ammonium  salts, 
some  of  the  active  deposit  is  volatilized.  After  cooling,  the  amount 
of  the  active  deposit  increases  to  nearly  its  old  value  and  there  is  a 
corresponding  increase  of  the  activity. 

214.  Product*  of  Actinium.  There  is  one  very  interesting 
point  of  distinction  between  the  radio-active  behaviour  of  thorium 

Oaj>(.  0«yt.  -nap, 

kunrnvii  AcT.X       Eiumidon      Act.  A  Aci.B 

Fig.  84. 

and  actinium.    The  latter  after  removal  of  actinium  X,  shows  only 

about  5  per  cent,  of  the  original  activity,  while  thorium,  after 
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removal  of  Th  X,  always  shows  a  residual  activity  of  about  25  per 
cent,  of  the  maximum  value.  This  veiy  small  residual  activity 
indicates  that  actinium,  if  completely  freed  from  all  ita  products, 
would  not  ^ve  out  rays  at  all,  in  other  words,  the  fiist  change  in 
actinium  is  a  rayless  one. 

The  radio-active  products  of  actinium  are  shown  graphically  in 
Fig.  84.  Some  of  their  chemical  and  physical  properties  tu-e 
tabulated  below. 


Aotiuum       I 
Actinium  X  j 
Emtuiation 
Actinium  A 
Actinium  B 


No  mya 

1,  (8  and  y) 

a  rajs 

No  rays 


Insoluble  in  ammonia 

Soluble  in  ammonia 

B«haves  as  a  gas 

Soluble  in  ammonia  and 
strong  ooida.  Volati- 
lized at  100°  C.  Scan 
be  separated  from  A  by 
electrolysis 
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215.  Radio-aoUvltr  of  radium.  NotwithBtandiog  the 
enormous  difference  in  their  relative  activities,  the  radio-activity 
of  radium  presents  many  close  analogies  to  that  of  thorium  and 
actinium.  Both  substances  give  rise  to  emanations  which  iti  turn 
produce  "  excited  activity "  on  bodies  in  their  neighbourhood. 
Badium,  however,  does  not  give  rise  to  any  intermediate  product 
between  the  element  itself  and  the  emanation  it  produces,  or  in 
other  words  there  is  no  product  in  radium  corresponding  to  Th  X 
in  thorium. 

Giesel  first  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  radium  compound 
gradually  increased  in  activity  after  preparation,  and  only  reached 
a  constant  value  after  a  month's  interval.  If  a  radium  compound 
is  dissolved  in  water  and  boiled  for  some  time,  or  a  current  of  air 
drawn  through  the  solution,  on  evaporation  it  is  found  that  the 
activity  has  been  diminished.  The  same  result  is  observed  if 
a  solid  radium  compound  is  heated  in  the  open  air.  This  loss 
of  activity  is  due  to  the  removal  of  the  emanation  by  the  process 
of  solution  or  heating.  Consider  the  esse  of  a  radium  compound 
which  has  been  kept  for  some  time  in  solution  in  a  shallow  vessel, 
exposed  to  the  open  air,  tmd  then  evaporated  to  diyness.  The 
emanation  which,  in  the  state  of  solution,  was  removed  as  fast  ns 
it  was  formed,  is  now  occluded,  and,  together  with  the  active 
deposit  which  it  produces,  adds  its  radiations  to  that  of  the  original 
radium.  The  activity  will  increase  to  a  maximum  value  when  the 
rate  of  production  of  &esh  emanation  balances  the  rate  of  change 
of  that  already  produced. 
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If  now  the  compound  is  again  dissolved  or  heated,  the  emana- 
tion escapes.  Since  the  active  deposit  is  not  volatile  and  is 
insoluble  in  water,  it  is  not  removed  by  the  process  of  solution  or 
heating.  Since,  however,  the  parent  matter  is  removed,  the  activity 
due  to  the  active  deposit  will  immediately  begin  to  decay,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  will  have  almost  disappeared.  The 
activity  of  the  radium  measured  by  the  a  rays  is  then  found  to  be 
about  25  per  cent,  of  its  original  value.  This  residual  activity  of 
radium,  consisting  entirely  of  a  rays,  is  non-separable,  and  has  not 
been  forther  diminished  by  chemical  or  physical  means.  Ruther- 
ford and  Soddy*  examined  the  effect  of  aspiration  for  long  intervals 
through  a  radium  chloride  solution.  After  the  first  few  hours  the 
activity  was  found  to  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent.,  and  further 
aspiration  for  three  weeks  did  not  produce  any  further  diminution. 
The  radium  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  rise  of  its 
activity  with  time  determined.  The  results  are  shown  in  the 
following  table.  The  final  activity  in  the  second  column  is  taken 
as  one  hundred.  In  column  3  is  given  the  percentage  proportion 
of  the  activity  recovered. 


Time  in  d^ya 

Activity 

Peie«iit«g«         1 
Aotivitj  leooTered  ' 

0 

25-0 

0                1 

0-70 

33-7 

11-7 

1-77 

42-7 

23-7 

4-7a 

68S 

68-0             1 

7-83 

83-h 

78-0               1 

16-0 

96-0 

60-0               1 

21-0 

lOO-O 

100-0 

The  results  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  85. 

The  decay  curve  of  the  radium  emanation  is  shown  in  the 
same  figure.  The  curve  of  recovery  of  the  lost  activity  of  radium 
is  thus  analogous  to  the  curves  of  recovery  of  uranium  and  thorium 
which  have  been  freed  from  the  active  products  Ur  X  and  Th  X 
respectively.     The  intensity  /<  of  the  recovered  activity  at  any 

time  is  given  by  ■-'  =  1  —  «~*',  where  /,  is  the  final  value,  and  X  is 

■  Rntherford  wad  Soddy,  Phil.  Mag.  April.  1903. 
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the  radio-active  conetaDt  of  the  emanation.    The  decay  and  recovery 
curves  are  complementary  to  one  another. 
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Fig.  86. 

Knowing  the  rate  of  decay  of  activity  of  the  radium  emanation, 
the  recovery  curve  of  the  activity  of  radium  can  thus  at  once  be 
deduced,  provided  all  of  the  emanation  formed  is  occluded  in  the 
radium  compound. 

When  the  emanation  is  removed  from  a  radium  compound  by 
solution  or  heating,  the  activity  measured  by  the  ^  rays  tails 
almost  to  zero,  but  increases  in  the  course  of  a  month  to  its 
original  value.  The  curve  showing  the  rise  of  0  and  7  rays  with 
time  is  practically  identical  with  the  curve,  Fig.  85,  showing  the 
recovery  of  the  lost  activity  of  radium  measured  by  the  a  rays. 
The  explanation  of  this  result  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  &  and  7  rays 
from  radium  only  arise  from  the  active  deposit,  and  that  the  non- 
separable  activity  of  radium  gives  out  only  a  rays.  On  removal  of 
the  emanation,  the  activity  of  the  active  deposit  decays  nearly  to 
zero,  and  in  consequence  the  /3  and  7  rays  almost  disappear. 
When  the  tadium  is  allowed  to  stand,  the  emanation  begins  to 
accumulate,  and  produces  in  turn  the  active  deposit,  which  gives 
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rise  to  >9  and  7  rays.  The  amount  of  &  and  7  rays  (allowing  for  a 
period  of  retardation  of  a  few  hours)  will  then  increase  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  activity  of  the  emanation,  which  is  continuously  pro- 
duced &om  the  radium. 

216.  Eiflbot  oi  Moape  of  emanatioB.  If  the  radium 
allows  some  of  the  emanation  produced  to  escape  into  the  air,  the 
curve  of  recovery  will  be  different  from  that  shown  in  Fig,  85. 
For  example,  suppose  that  the  radium  compound  allows  a  constant 
fi-aotion  a  of  the  amount  of  emanation,  present  in  the  compound  at 
any  time,  to  escape  per  second.  If  n  is  the  number  of  emanation 
particles  present  in  the  compound  at  the  time  (,  the  number  of 
emanation  particles  changing  in  the  time  dt  is  ^ndt,  where  \  is  the 
constant  of  decay  of  activity  of  the  emanation.  If  q  is  the  rate  of 
production  of  emanation  particles  per  second,  the  increase  of  the 
number  dn  in  the  time  dt  is  given  by 

dn  =  q€U  —  \ndt  -  emdt, 

dn 


dt 


==q-{X  +  a)n. 


The  same  equation  is  obtained  when  no  emanation   escapes, 
with  the  difference  that  the  constant  \  +  a  is  replaced  by  X. 

When  a  steady  state  is  reached,  -r:  is  zero,  and  the  maximum  value 

of  n  is  equal  to  — 

If  no  escape  takes  place,  the  maximum  value  of  n  is  equal  to  | . 

The  escape  of  emanation  will  thus  lower  the  amount  of  activity 

recovered  in  the  proportion  ^- .     If  Hp  is  the  final  number  of 

emanation  particles  stored  up  in  the  compound,  the  integration  of 

the  above  equation  gives  —  =  l  —  e~'*-*'". 
n. 

The  curve  of  recovery  of  activity  is  thus  of  the  same  general 

form  as  the  curve  when  no  emanation  escapes,  but  the  constant 

\  is  replaced  by  X  +  a. 
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Forexample,if  a  =  X  =  1/463000,  the  equation  of  rise  of  activity 

is  given   by  —  =  1  —  «-**<,  and,  in   consequence,  the   increase  of 

activity  to  the  maximum  will  be  far  more  rapid  than  in  the 
case  of  no  escape  of  emanation. 

A  very  slight  escape  of  emanation  will  thus  produce  large  itera- 
tions both  in  the  final  oiaximum  and  in  the  curve  of  recovery  of 
activity. 

A  number  of  experiments  have  been  described  by  Mme  Curie 
in  her  TlUae  prisetitde  a  la  Facvlti  des  Sciences  de  Paris  on  the 
efifect  of  solution  and  of  heat  in  diminishing  the  activity  of  radium. 
The  results  obtained  are  in  general  agreement  with  the  above  view, 
that  75  per  cent,  of  the  activity  of  radium  is  due  to  the  emana- 
tion and  the  excited  activity  it  produces.  If  the  emanation  is 
wholly  or  partly  removed  by  solution  or  heating,  the  activity  of 
the  radium  is  correspondingly  diminished,  but  the  activity  of  the 
radium  compound  is  spontaneously  recovered  owing  to  the  produc- 
tion of  fresh  emanation.  A  state  of  radio-active  equilibrium  is 
reached,  when  the  rate  of  production  of  fresh  emanation  balances 
the  rate  of  change  in  the  emanation  stored  up  in  the  compound. 
The  differences  observed  in  the  rate  of  recovery  of  radium  under 
different  conditions  were  probably  due  to  variations  in  the  rate  of 
escape  of  the  emanation. 

217.  It  has  been  shown  in  section  152  that  the  emanation  is 
produced  at  the  same  rate  in  the  solid  as  in  the  solution,  and  all 
the  results  obtained  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  emanation  is 
produced  from  radium  at  a  constant  rate,  which  is  independent 
of  physical  conditions.  Radium,  like  thorium,  shows  a  non- 
separable  activity  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  activity,  and 
counting  entirely  of  a  rays.  The  /3  and  7  rays  arise  only  from 
the  active  deposit.  The  emanation  itself  (section  156)  gives  out 
only  a  rays.  These  results  thus  admit  of  the  explanation  given  in 
the  case  of  thorium  (section  136).  The  radium  atoms  break  up  at 
a  constant  rate  with  the  emission  of  a  particles.  The  residue  of 
the  radium  atom  becomes  the  atom  of  the  emanation.  This 
in  turn  is  unstable  and  breaks  up  with  the  expulsion  of  an  a 
particle.    The  emanation  is  half  transformed  in  four  days.  '  We 
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have  seen  that  thia  emanation  gives  rise  to  an  active  deposit. 
The  results  obtained  up  to  this  stage  are  shown  di^rammatically 
below. 


y 


a   particle 

Aioia  OF  Emanatum 


218.    Analyiii  of  the  actlT«  depoilt  from  ra41am.     We 

have  seen  in  chapter  Vlli  that  the  excited  activity  produced 
OQ  bodies,  by  the  action  of  the  radium  emanation,  is  due  to  a  thin 
film  of  active  matter  deposited  on  the  sur&ce  of  bodies.  This 
active  deposit  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  radium 
emanation,  aud  is  not  due  to  any  action  of  the  radiations  on  the 
eoriace  of  the  matter. 

The  curves  showing  the  variation  of  the  excited  activity  with 
time  are  very  complicated,  depending  not  only  upon  the  time 
of  exposure  in  the  presence  of  the  emanation,  but  also  upon 
the  type  of  radiation  used  for  meafiurement.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  activity  of  this  deposit  dies  away  in  the  course  of  24  hours, 
but  a  very  small  fraction  still  remains,  which  then  changes 
very  slowly. 

It  will  be  shown  in  this  chapter  that  at  least  six  successive 
transformations  occur  in  the  active  deposit.  The  matter  initially 
produced  from  the  emanation  is  called  radium  A,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding products  B,  C,  D,  E,  F.     The  equations  expressing  the 

quantity  of  A,  B,  C, present  at  any  time  are  very  complicated, 

but  the  comparison  of  theoiy  with  experiment  may  be  much 
simplified  by  temporaiily  disregarding  some  unimportant  terms: 
for  example,  the  products  A,  B,  C  are  transformed  at  a  very  rapid 
rate  compared  with  D.  The  activity  due  to  D  +  E  +  F  is.  in  most 
cases,  negligible  compared  with  that  of  A  or  C,  being  usually 
less  than  1/100000  of  the  initial  activity  observed  for  A  or  C. 
The  analysis  of  the  active  deposit  of  radium  may  thus  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  two  stages : 

(1)  Analysis  of  the   deposit    of   rapid   change,   which    is 

mainly  composed  of  radium  A,  B,  and  C ; 

(2)  Analysis  of  the   deposit    of    slow  change,    which    is 

composed  of  radium  D,  E,  and  F. 
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219.    Analyils  (rf*  the  deposit  of  rapid  ohange.    In  the 

experiments  deaciibed  below,  a  radium  aotutioa  was  placed  in 
a  closed  glass  vessel.  The  emanatioa  then  collected  in  the  air 
space  above  the  solution.  The  rod,  to  be  made  active,  was  intro- 
daced  through  an  opening  in  the  stopper  and  exposed  in  the 
presence  of  the  emanation  for  a  definite  interval  If  the  decay 
was  to  be  measured  by  the  d  rays,  the  rod  was  made  the  central 
electrode  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  18. 
A  saturating  voltage  was  applied,  and  the  current  between  the 
cylinders  measured  by  an  electrometer.  If  a  very  active  rod  is 
to  be  tested,  a  sensitive  galvanometer  can  be  employed,  but,  in 
such  a  case,  a  large  voltage  is  required  to  produce  saturation.  A 
slow  current  of  dust-free  air  was  continuously  circulated  through 
the  cylinder,  in  order  to  remove  any  emanation  that  may  have 
adhered  to  the  rod.  For  experiments  on  the  ^  and  7  rays,  it  was 
found  advisable  to  use  an  electroscope,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  12, 
instead  of  an  electrometer.  For  measurements  with  the  7  rays, 
the  active  rod  was  placed  under  the  electroscope,  and  before 
entering  the  vessel  the  rays  passed  through  a  sheet  of  metal 
of  sufficient  thickness  to  absorb  all  the  a  rays.  For  measurements 
with  the  7  rays,  the  electroscope  was  placed  on  a  lead  plate 
0*6  cms.  thick,  and  the  active  rod  placed  under  the  lead  plate. 
The  a  and  /3  rays  were  completely  stopped  by  the  lead,  and  the 
discharge  in  the  electroscope  was  then  due  to  the  7  rays  alone. 
The  electroscope  is  veiy  advantageous  for  measurements  of  this 
character,  and  accurate  observations  can  be  made  simply  and 
readily. 

The  curve  of  decay  of  activity,  measured  by  the  a  rays,  for  an 
exposure  of  1  minute  in  the  presence  of  the  radium  emanation  is 
shown  in  Fig.  86,  curve  BB. 

The  curve  exhibits  three  stages  : — 

(1)  A  rapid  decay  in  the  course  of  15  minutes  to  less  than 

10  per  cent,  of  the  value  immediately  after  removal ; 

(2)  A  period  of  30  minutes  in  which  the  activity  varies 

very  little ; 

(3)  A  gradual  decrease  almost  to  zero. 

The  initial  drop  decays  very  approximately  according  to  an 
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exponential  law  with  the  time,  falling   to  half  value  in  about 
3  minutes.     Three  or  four  hours  after  removal  the  activity  again 
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decays  according  to  an  exponential  law  with  the  time,  falling  to 
half  value  in  about  28  minutes.  The  &mily  of  curvea  obtained 
for  different  times  of  exposure  have  already  been  shown  in  Fig.  67. 
These  results  thus  indicate : — 

(1)  An  initial  change  in  which  half  the  matter  is  trans- 

formed in  3  minutes ; 

(2)  A  final  change  in  which  half  the  matter  is  transformed 

in  28  minutes. 

Before  considering  the  explanation  of  the  intermediate  portion 
of  the  curve  further  experimental  results  will  be  considered. 

The  curve  of  decay  of  the  excited  activity  for  a  long  exposing 
(24  hours)  is  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  86,  curve  AA.  There  is  at 
first  a  rapid  decrease  for  the  first  16  minutes  to  about  50  per  cent, 
of  the  initial  value,  then  a  slower  decay,  and,  after  an  interval 
of  about  4  hours,  a  gradual  decay  nearly  to  zero,  according  to 
an  exponential  law  with  the  time,  falling  to  half  value  in  28 
minutes. 
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The  curves  of  variation  with  time  of  the  excited  activity  wheo 
measured  by  the  y3  rays  are  shown  graphically  in  FigB.  87  and  88. 

Fig.  87  is  for  a  short  exposure  of  1  minute.  Fig.  88  shows  the 
decay  for  a  long  exposure  of  about  24  hours. 
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The  curves  obtained  for  the  y3  rays  are  quite  different  from 
those  obtained  for  the  a  rays.  For  a  short  exposure,  the  activity 
measured  by  the  0  rays  is  at  first  small,  then  passes  through 
a  maximum  about  36  minutes  after  reinoval.  There  is  then 
a  gradual  decrease,  and  after  several  hours  the  activity  decays 
according  to  an  exponential  law,  falling,  as  in  the  other  cases, 
to  half  value  in  28  minutes. 

The  curve  shown  in  Fig.  88  for  the  ff  rays  is  very  similar 
in  shape  to  the  corresponding  curve.  Fig.  86,  curve  A  A,  for  the  a 
rays,  with  the  exception  that  the  rapid  initial  drop  observed  for 
the  a-ray  curve  is  quite  absent.  The  later  portions  of  the  curve 
are  similar  in  shape,  and,  disregarding  the  first  15  minutes  afi^r 
removal,  the  activity  decays  at  exactly  the  same  rate  in  both 
cases. 

The  carves  obtained  by  means  of  the  y  rays  are  identical  with 
those  obtained  for  the  0  rays.  This  shows  that  the  0  and  7  rays 
always  occur  t<^ther  and  in  the  same  proportion. 
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For  increase  of  the  time  of  exposure  from  1  mioute  to  24  hours 
the  carves  obtained  are  intermediate  in  shape  between  the  two 
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representative  limiting  curves,  Figs.  87  and  88,     Some  of  these 
curves  have  already  been  shown  in  Fig.  68. 

220.  Ezplanatloii  of  th«  ourrei.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  rapid  initial  drop  for  curves  A  and  B,  Fig,  86,  is  due 
to  a  change  giving  rise  to  a  rays,  in  which  half  of  the  matter 
is  transformed  in  about  3  minutes.  The  absence  of  the  drop 
in  the  corresponding  curves,  when  measured  by  the  fi  rays,  sho'n'B 
that  the  first  3-minute  change  does  not  give  rise  to  j9  lays ;  for  if 
it  gave  rise  to  yS  rays,  the  activity  should  fall  off  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  corresponding  o-ray  curve. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  activity  several  hours  after  removal 
decays  in  all  cases  according  to  an  exponential  law  with  the  time, 
falling  to  half  value  in  about  28  minutes.  This  is  the  case 
whether  for  a  short  or  long  exposure,  or  whether  the  activity 
is  measured  by  the  a,  /9,  or  7  rays.  This  indicates  that  the  final 
28-minate  change  gives  rise  to  all  three  types  of  rays. 
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It  wilt  be  ebown  tbat  tbeae  results  can  be  completely  explained 
on  the  suppoaltion  tbat  three  successive  changes  occur  in  the 
deposited  matter  of  the  following  character* : — 

(1)  A  change  of  the  matter  A  initially  deposited  in  which 

half  is  transformed  in  about  3  minutes.     This  gives 
rise  only  to  a  rays. 

(2)  A  second  "  rayless  "  change  in  which  half  the  matter  B 

is  transformed  in  21  minutes. 

(3)  A  third  change  in  which  half  the  matter  C  is  trans- 

formed  in  2S   minutes.     This  gives   rise  to  a,  /3, 
and  7  rays. 

221.  Analyflfl  of  the  jS-ray  cnrT«i.  The  aniilysis  of  the 
changes  is  much  simplified  by  temporarily  disregarding  the  first 
3-nmiute  change.  In  the  course  of  6  minutes  after  removal,  three 
quarters  of  the  matter  A  has  been  transformed  into  B  and  20 
minutes  afler  removal  all  but  1  per  cent,  has  been  transformed. 
The  variation  of  the  amount  of  matter  B  or  C  present  at  any  time 
agrees  more  closely  with  the  theory,  if  the  first  change  is  dis- 
regarded altogether.  A  discussion  of  this  important  point  is 
given  later  (section  228). 

The  explanation  of  the  /9-ray  curves  (see  Figs.  87  and  88), 
obtained  for  different  times  of  exposure,  will  be  fit^t  considered. 
For  a  very  short  exposure,  the  activity  measured  by  the  /9  rays  is 
small  at  first,  passes  through  a  maximum  about  36  minutes  later, 
and  then  decays  steadily  with  the  time. 

The  curve  shown  in  Fig.  87  is  very  similar  in  general  shape 
to  the  corresponding  thorium  and  actinium  curves.  It  is  thus 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  change  of  the  matter  B  into  C  does 
not  give  rise  to  j3  rays,  while  the  change  of  C  into  D  does.  In 
such  a  case  the  activity  (measured  by  the  0  rays)  is  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  C  present.  Disregarding  the  first  rapid  change, 
the  activity  /(  at  any  time  t  should  be  given  by  an  equation  of  the 
same  form  (section  207)  as  for  thorium  and  actinium,  viz.. 

It      e    '  —e    • 
■  Rntherfoid,  Phil.  Tram.  A.  p.  169, 1904.   Curie  aod  Danne,  C.  it.  p.  718, 1904. 
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where  /p  is  the  maximum  activity  obeerved,  which  is  reached  after 
an  interval  T.  Since  the  activity  finally  decays  according  to  an 
exponential  law  (half  value  in  28  minutes),  one  of  the  values  of  X 
is  equal  to  413  x  10^.  As  in  the  case  of  thorium  and  actinium, 
the  experimental  curves  do  not  allow  us  to  settle  whether  this 
value  of  X  is  to  be  given  to  X,  or  X^  From  other  data  (see 
section  226)  it  will  be  shown  later  that  it  must  refer  to  X«.  Thus 
X,  =  4-13xlO-*(8ec)-'. 

The  experimental  curve  agrees  very  closely  with  theory  if 
X,  -  6-38  X  10-*  (sec)-'. 

The  agreement  between  theoiy  and  experiment  is  shown  by 
the  table  given  below.  The  maximum  value  /j- (which  is  taken  as 
100)  is  reached  at  a  time  7*=  36  minutes. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  ^-ray  curve,  the  following  procedure 
was  adopted.  A  layer  of  thin  aluminium  was  placed  inside  a 
glass  tube,  which  was  then  exhausted,  A  large  quantity  of 
radium  emanation  was  then  suddenly  introduced  by  opening  a 
stopcock  communicating  vnth  the  emanation  vessel,  which  was  at 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  emanation  was  left  in  the  tube  for 
1'5  minutes  and  then  was  rapidly  swept  out  by  s  current  of 
air.  The  aluminium  was  then  removed  and  was  placed  under 
an  electroscope,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  12.  The  a  rays  &om  the 
aluminium  were  cut  off  by  an  interposed  screen  of  aluminium 
■1  mm.  thick.  The  time  was  reckoned  itora.  a  period  of  45 
seconds  afber  the  introduction  of  the  emanation. 


Time  in  miniit«i 

of  activity 

aativity 

0 

0 

0 

10 

m\ 

66 

20 

88-6 

86 

30 

97-3 

97 

36 

100 

100 

40 

998 

99-6 

50 

93-4 

92 

60 

834 

82 

80 

637 

61-5 

100 

44-8 

42-6 

120 

30-8 

39 
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There  is  thus  a  good  agreemeot  between  the  calculated  aod 
observed  values  of  the  activity  measured  by  the  jS  rays. 

The  results  are  satisfactorily  explained  if  it  is  supposed : — 

(1)  That  the  chaoge  B  into  C  (half  transformed  in  21 

minutes)  does  not  give  rise  to  0  rays ; 

(2)  That  the   change   C  into  D  (half  transformed  in  28 

minutes)  gives  rise  to  /3  rays. 

222.  These  conclusions  are  very  strongly  supported  by  obser- 
vRtions  of  the  decay  measured  by  the  0  rays  for  a  long  exposure. 
The  curve  of  decay  is  shown  in  Fig.  88  and  Fig.  89,  curve  I. 
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F.  Curie  and  Daone  made  the  important  observation  that  the 
curve  of  decay  C,  corresponding  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  88,  for 
a  loDg  exposure,  could  be  accurately  expressed  by  an  empirical 
equation  of  the  form 

/t/Jo  -  ««"*'' -("-1)»"*'. 
where   X,=  5-38  x  10"*  (sec)-'   and   X,-413  X  10"*  (sec)-',   and 
a  =*  4*20  is  a  numerical  constant. 

I  have  found  that  within  the  limit  of  experimental  error  this 
equation  represents  the  decay  of  excited  activity  of  radium  for  a 
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long  exposure,  measured  by  the  fS  rays.  The  equation  ezpreasing 
the  decay  of  activity,  measured  by  the  a  rays,  differs  cousiderably 
from  this,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  curve.  Several  hours 
after  removal  the  activity  decays  according  to  an  exponential  law 
with  the  time,  decreasing  to  half  value  in  28  minutes.  This  fixes 
the  value  of  >,.  The  constant  a  and  the  value  of  X,  are  deduced 
from  the  experimental  curve  by  trial.  Now  we  have  already 
shown  (section  207)  that  in  the  case  of  the  active  deposit  from 
thorium,  where  there  are  two  changes  of  constants  X,  and  X,, 
in  which  only  the  second  change  gives  rise  to  a  radiation,  the 
intensity  of  the  radiation  is  given  by 

for  a  long  time  of  exposure  (see  equation  8,  section  198).  This  is 
an  equation  of  the  same  form  as  that  found  experimentally  by 
Curie  and  Banne.  On  substituting  the  values  X,,  X^  found  by 
them, 

■>^'''- 

Thus  the  theoretical  equation  agrees  in  form  with  that  deduced 
from  observation,  and  the  values  of  the  numerical  constants  are 
also  closely  concordant.  If  the  first  as  well  as  the  second  change 
gave  rise  to  a  radiation,  the  equation  would  be  of  the  same  general 
form,  but  the  value  of  the  numerical  constants  would  be  diflferent, 
the  values  depending  upon  the  ratio  of  the  ionization  in  the  first 
fmd  second  changes.  If,  for  example,  it  is  supposed  .that  both 
changes  give  out  ^  rays  in  equal  amounts,  it  can  readily  be 
calculated  that  the  equation  of  decay  would  be 

Taking  the  values  of  X,  and  \,  found  by  Curie,  the  numerical 
factor  e-'-^  becomes  2'15  instead  of  4'3  and  1'15  instead  of  3'3. 
The  theoretical  curve  of  decay  in  this  case  would  be  readily 
distinguishable  from  the  observed  curve  of  decay.  The  fact  that 
the  equation  of  decay  found  by  Curie  and  Danne  involves  the 
necessity  of  an  initial  rayless  change  can  be  shown  as  follows : — 
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Curve  I  (Fig.  89)  afiowa  the  experimental  curve.  At  the 
moment  of  removal  of  the  body  from  the  emanation  (diBregarding 
the  initial  rapid  change),  the  matter  must  consist  of  both  B  and 
C.  Consider  the  matter  which  existed  in  the  form  C  at  the 
moment  of  removal.  It  will  be  transformed  according  to  an 
exponential  law,  the  activity  &UiRg  by  one-half  in  28  minutes. 
This  is  shown  in  curve  II.  Curve  III  represents  the  difference 
between  the  ordinates  of  curves  I  and  II,  It  will  be  seen  that  it 
is  identical  in  shape  with  the  curve  (Fig.  87)  showing  the  variation 
of  the  activity  for  a  short  exposure,  measured  by  the  j3  rays.  It 
passes  through  a  maximum  at  the  same  time  (about  36  minutes). 
The  explanation  of  such  a  curve  is  only  possible  on  the  assumption 
that  the  first  change  is  a  rayless  one.  The  ordinates  of  curve  III 
express  the  activity  added  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  the 
matter  B,  present  after  removal,  into  the  matter  C.  The  matter 
B  present  gradually  changes  into  C,  and  this,  in  its  change  to  D, 
gives  rise  to  the  radiation  observed.  Since  the  matter  B  alone  is 
considered,  the  variation  of  activity  with  time  due  to  its  further 
changes,  shown  by  curve  III,  should  agree  with  the  curve  obtained 
for  a  short  exposure  (see  Fig.  87),  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the 
case. 

The  agreement  between  theoiy  and  experiment  is  shown  in 
the  following  table.  The  first  column  gives  the  theoretical  curve 
of  decay  for  a  long  exposure  deduced  &om  the  equation 

taking  the  value  of  \,  =  538  x  lO"*  and  X,  =  413  x  lO"*. 


Time  in  minuteB 

Obgeired  values 

0 

100 

100 

10 

96-8 

970 

20 

fl9'4 

88-5 

30 

78-6 

77-6 

40 

S9'2 

67-6 

50 

&9'9 

57-0 

60 

492 

48-2 

80 

34-2 

33-5 

100 

227 

■22'6 

120 

14-9 

14-5 
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The  second  coluiim  gives  the  observed  activity  (measured  hy 
means  of  an  electroscope)  for  a  long  exposure  of  24  hours  in  the 
presence  of  the  emanation. 

In  cases  where  a  steady  current  of  air  is  drawn  over  the  active 
body,  the  observed  values  are  sKghtly  lower  than  the  theoretical. 
This  is  probably  due  to  a  slight  volatility  of  the  product  radium  B 
at  ordinary  temperatures. 

223.  Analytla  of  the  a-ray  outtm.  The  analysis  of  the 
decay  curves  of  the  excited  activity  of  radium,  measured  by  the  o 
rays,  will  now  be  discussed.  The  tbllowing  table  shows  the  varia- 
tion of  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  after  a  long  exposure  in  the 
presence  of  the  radium  emanation.     A  platinum  plate  was  made 
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active  by  exposure  for  several  days  in  a  glass  tube  containing 
a  targe  quantity  of  emanation.  The  active  platinum  after  removal 
was  placed  on  the  lower  of  two  parallel  insulated  lead  plates,  and 
a  saturating  electromotive  force  of  600  volts  was  applied.  The 
ionization  current  was  sufficiently  large  to  be  measured  by  means 
of  a  sensitive  high-resistance  galvanometer,  and  readings  were 
taken  as  quickly  as  possible  after  removal  of  the  platinum  from 
the  emanation  vessel.     The  initial  value  of  the  current  (taken 
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as  100)  was  deduced  by  coatinuing  the  carves  backwards  to  meet 
the  vertical  aids  (eee  Fig,  90),  and  was  found  to  be  3  x  10"*  ampere. 


Time  in  minntei 

Cotrent 

Time  in  minntea 

Oorrent 

0 

100 

30 

40-4 

2 

80 

40 

36-6 

4 

69-G 

00 

30'4 

6 

62-4 

60 

26-4 

8 

67-6 

80 

17-4 

10 

62-0 

100 

n-e 

15 

46-4 

120 

7-6 

SO 

40-4 

These  results  are  shown  graphically  in  the  upper  curve  of 
Fig,  90.  The  initial  rapid  decrease  is  due  to  the  decay  of  the 
activity  of  the  matter  A.  If  the  slope  of  the  curve  is  produced 
backwards  from  a  time  20  minutes  after  removal,  it  cuts  the 
vertical  axis  at  about  50.  The  difference  between  the  ordinates  of 
the  curves  A  +  B  +  C  and  LL  at  any  time  is  shown  in  the  curve 
AA.  The  curve  AA  represents  the  activity  at  any  time  supplied 
by  the  change  in  radium  A.  The  curve  LL  starting  &om  the 
vertical  axis  is  identical  with  the  curve  already  considered,  repre- 
senting tbe  decay  of  activity  measured  by  the  ^  rays  for  a  long 


<  Time  in  tulniites 

OakuUted  value 
of  Mlirity 

Observod  ralue  of  1 
actltitr 

100 

100 

;               10 

96-8 

970 

1               SO 

89-4 

89-2 

1             30 

78-6 

80'8 

;         40 

89-2 

71-2 

50 

69-9 

60'8 

&} 

49-2 

601 

80 

34-2 

34'8 

100 

32-7 

23-2 

120 

14-9 

15-2 

exposure  (see  Fig.  88).     This  is  shown  by  the  agreement  of  the 
numbers  in   the  above   table.     The   first   column   in   the   table 
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above  gives  the  theoretical  values  of  the  activity  deduced  from  the 
equation 

'•.-'^    ^        ^     r-,* 

for  the  values  of  X,,  X^  previously  employed.  The  second  column 
gives  the  observed  values  of  the  activity  deduced  from  the  decay 
curve  LL. 

The  close  agreement  of  the  curve  LL  with  the  theoretical 
curve  deduced  on  the  assumption  that  there  are  two  changes,  the 
fiist  of  which  does  not  emit  rays,  shows  that  the  change  of  radium 
B  into  C  does  not  emit  a  rays.  In  a  similar  way,  as  in  the  curve  I, 
Fig.  89,  the  curve  LL  may  be  analysed  into  its  two  components 
represented  by  the  two  curves  CO  and  BB.  The  curve  CG  repre- 
sents the  activity  supplied  by  the  matter  C  present  at  the  moment 
of  removal.  The  curve  BB  represents  the  activity  resulting  from 
the  change  of  B  into  C  and  is  identical  with  the  corresponding  curve 
in  Fig.  89.  Using  the  same  line  of  reasoning  as  before,  we  may 
thus  conclude  that  the  change  of  B  into  C  is  not  accompanied  by 
a  rays.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  it  does  not  give  rise  to 
j9  rays,  and  the  identity  of  the  $  and  -y-ray  curves  shows  that 
it  does  not  give  rise  to  y  rays.  The  change  of  B  into  C  is  thus 
a  "  rayless  "  change,  while  the  change  of  C  into  D  gives  rise  to 
all  three  kinds  of  rays. 

An  analysis  of  the  decay  of  the  excited  activity  of  radium  thus 
shows  that  three  distinct  rapid  changes  occur  in  the  matter 
deposited,  viz, : — 

(1)  The  matter  A,  derived  from  the  change  in  the  emanation, 

is  half  transformed  in  3  minutes  and  is  accompanied  by 
a  rays  alone ; 

(2)  The  matter  B  is  half  transformed  in  21  minutes  and  gives 

rise  to  no  ionizing  rays ; 

(3)  The  matter  C  is  half  transformed  in  28  minutes  and  is 

accompanied  by  a,  ^,  and  7  rays ; 

(4)  A  fourth  very  slow  change  will  be  discussed  later. 

224.    Equations  repmcntlng  the  actiTltr  onnrei.     The 

equations  representing  the  variation  of  activity  with  time  are  for 
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convenience  collected  below,  where  Xi  =  38  x  lO-*,  X,  =  5'38  x  10~*, 
X,  =  4-13xl0-':— 

(1)  Short  exposure :  activity  measured  by  yS  raye, 

/,//r-10-3(e-V-e-*-'), 
where  /j.  is  the  maximum  value  of  the  activity ; 

(2)  Long  exposure  :  activity  measured  by  j8  rays, 

/;//„  =  43  e-*^- 3-3  e-v 
where  I^  is  the  initial  value ; 

(3)  Any  time  of  exposure  T :  activity  measured  by  the  (9  rays, 
/,  _  aer'^-be-*'' 
/„-        a-b      ' 


where 


l_e-^r 


,  6  =  - 


_e-*,r 


(4)  Activity  measured  by  a  rays :  long  time  of  exposure, 


h 


'  J e-*'*  +  i  (4-3  e-^ - 33 «-*.<). 


The  equations  for  the  a  rays  for  any  time  of  exposure  can  be 
readily  deduced,  but  the  expressions  are  somewhat  complicated, 

225.     Eqnatloni  of  rite  of  excited  acttvl^.     The  curves 
expressing  the  gradual  increase  to  a  maximum  of  the  excited 
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activity  produced  on  a  body  exposed  in  the  presence  of  a  constant 
amount  of  emanation  are  complementary  to  the  curves  of  decay  for 
a  long  exposure.  The  sum  of  the  ordinates  of  the  rise  and  decay 
curves  is  at  any  time  a  constant.  This  follows  necessarily  from  the 
theory  and  can  also  be  deduced  simply  from  d  priori  considerations. 
{See  section  200.) 

The  curves  of  rise  and  decay  of  the  excited  activity  for  both 
the  a  and  /3  rays  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  91.  The  thick  line 
curves  are  for  the  a  rays.  The  difference  between  the  shapes 
of  the  decay  curves  when  measured  by  the  a  or  /3  rays  is  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  figure.  The  equations  representing  the  rise  of 
activity  to  a  maximum  are  given  below. 

For  the  fi  and  y  rays, 

■?(/-^m»  =  1  -  (4-3  8-^'  -  3-3  tr^). 

For  the  o  rays, 

hjl.^  =  1  -  i  e-*-'  -  i  (4-3  e-V  -  3'3  c-*<'). 

226.  ElIiBOt  of  t«mp«ratnre.  We  have  so  far  not  con- 
sidered the  evidence  on  which  the  28-minute  rather  than  the 
21-minute  change  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  matter  C. 
This  evidence  has  been  supplied  by  some  recent  important 
experiments  of  P.  Curie  and  Danne*  on  the  volatilization  of 
the  active  matter  deposited  by  the  emanatiotL  Miss  Qatesf 
showed  that  this  active  matter  was  volatilized  &om  a  platinum 
wire  above  a  red  heat  and  deposited  on  the  surbce  of  a  cold 
cylinder  surrounding  the  wire.  Curie  and  Danne  extended  these 
results  by  subjecting  an  active  platinum  wire  for  a  short  tiine 
to  the  action  of  temperatures  varying  between  15°  C.  and  1350°  C, 
and  then  examining  at  room  temperatures  the  decay  curves  not 
only  for  the  active  matter  remaining  on  the  wire,  but  also  for 
the  volatilized  part.  They  found  that  the  activity  of  the  distilled 
part  always  increased  after  removal,  passed  through  a  maximum, 
and  finally  decayed  according  to  an  exponential  law  to  half  value  in 
28  minutes.  At  a  temperature  of  about  630°  C  the  active  matter 
lefb  behind  on  the  wire  decayed  at  once  according  to  an  exponential 

*  P.  Cnrie  and  Daiiii«,  Compla  Rendui,  1S8,  p.  746,  1904. 
t  Miss  Oatea,  Phy:  Sev.  p.  BOO,  190B. 
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law,  falling  to  half  value  in  28  minutes.  P.  Curie  and  Danne 
showed  that  the  matter  B  ia  much  more  volatile  than  C.  The 
fonner  is  completely  volatilized  at  about  600°  C,  while  the  latter 
is  not  completely  volatilized  even  at  a  temperature  of  1300°  C. 
The  fact  that  the  matter  C,  left  behind  when  B  is  completely 
volatilized,  decays  at  once  to  half  value  io  28  minutes  shows  that 
the  matter  C  itself  and  not  B  is  half  transformed  in  28  minutes. 

Curie  and  Banne  also  found  that  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  active 
matter  varied  with  the  temperature  to  which  the  platinum  wire 
had  been  subjected.  At  630°  C.  the  rate  of  decay  was  normal,  at 
1100°  C.  the  activity  fell  to  half  value  in  about  20  minutes,  while 
at  1300°  C  it  fell  to  about  half  value  in  about  25  minutes. 

I  have  repeated  the  experiments  of  Curie  and  Danne  and 
obtained  very  similar  results.  It  was  thought  possible  that  the 
measured  rate  of  decay  observed  after  heating  might  be  due 
to  a  permanent  increase  in  the  rate  of  volatilization  of  C  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  This  exphuiation,  however,  is  not  tenable, 
for  it  was  found  that  the  activity  decreased  at  the  same  rate 
whether  the  activity  of  the  wire  was  tested  in  a  closed  tube  or  in 
the  open  with  a  current  of  air  passed  over  it. 

These  results  are  of  great  importance,  for  they  indicate  that 
the  rate  of  change  of  the  product  C  is  not  a  constant,  but  is 
affected  by  differences  of  temperature.  This  ia  the  first  case 
where  temperature  has  been  shown  to  exert  an  appreciable 
influence  on  the  rate  of  change  of  any  radio-active  product. 

2IZ7.    Volatlll^  of  radium  B  at  ordinary  temperature. 

Miss  Brooks"  has  observed  that  a  body,  made  active  by  exposure 
to  the  radium  emanation,  possesses  the  power  of  exciting  secondary 
activity  on  the  walls  of  a  vessel  in  which  it  is  placed.  This 
activity  was  usually  about  1/1000  of  the  whole,  but  the  amount 
was  increased  to  about  1/200  if  the  active  wire  was  washed  in 
water  and  dried  over  a  gas  flame — the  method  often  adopted  to 
free  the  wire  of  any  trace  of  the  radium  emanation.  This  effect  of 
producing  activity  was  most  marked  immediately  after  removal  of 
the  wire  from  the  emanation,  and  was  almost  inappreciable  ten 
minutes  afterwards. 

*  MiBa  Brooks,  Nahm,  Jul;  21,  1904. 
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The  effect  was  particularly  noticeable  in  aome  expeiimeats 
with  a  copper  plate,  which  waa  made  active  by  leaving  it  a  Bhort 
time  in  a  solution  of  the  active  deposit  from  radium.  This  active 
solution  was  obtained  by  placing  an  active  platinum  wire  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  On  placing  the  copper  plate  in  a  testing 
vessel  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  removing  it,  activity  was 
observed  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel  amounting  to  about  one  per 
cent,  of  the  activity  of  the  copper  plate. 

It  was  found  that  this  effect  was  not  due  to  the  emission  of  an 
emanation  from  the  active  body,  but  must  be  ascribed  to  a  slight 
volatility  of  radium  B  at  ordinary  temperatures.  This  was  proved 
by  observations  on  the  variation  of  the  activity  of  the  matter 
deposited  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel  The  activity  was  small  at 
first,  but  rose  to  a  maximum  after  about  30  minutes,  and  then 
decayed  with  the  time.  The  curve  of  rise  was  very  similar  to  that 
shown  in  Fig.  87,  and  shows  that  the  inactive  matter  radium  B 
was  carried  to  the  walls  and  there  changed  into  C,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  radiation  observed. 

The  product  B  only  escapes  from  the  body  for  a  short  time 
after  removal.  This  is  a  strong  indication  that  its  apparent 
volatility  is  connected  with  the  presence  of  the  rapidly  changing 
product  radium  A.  Since  A  breaks  up  with  an  expulsion  of  an  a 
particle,  some  of  the  residual  atoms  constituting  radium  B  may 
acquire  sufficient  velocity  to  escape  into  the  gas,  and  are  then 
transferred  by  diffusion  to  the  wnlls  of  the  vessel. 

Miss  Brooks  observed  that  the  activity  was  not  concentrated 
on  the  negative  electrode  in  an  electric  field  but  was  diffused 
uniformly  over  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  This  observation  is  of 
importance  in  considering  the  explanation  of  the  anomalous  effects 
exhibited  by  the  active  deposit  of  radium,  which  will  be  discussed 
in  the  following  section. 

228.  Effect  of  the  flnt  rapid  chasge.  We  have  seen  that 
the  law  of  decay  of  activity,  measured  by  the  3  or  7  rays,  can  be 
explained  very  satistactorily  if  the  first  3-minute  change  is  dis- 
regarded. The  fiill  theoretical  examination  of  the  question  given 
in  sections  197  and  198  and  the  curves  of  Figs.  72  and  73  show, 
however,  that  the  presence  of  the  first  change  should  e 
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effect  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  detected  in  measurements  of 
the  activity  due  to  the  succeeding  changes.  The  question  is  of 
great  interest,  for  it  involves  the  important  theoretical  point 
whether  the  substances  A  and  B  are  produced  independently  of 
one  another,  or  whether  A  is  the  parent  of  B.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  matter  A  which  is  present  changes  into  B,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  amount  of  B  present  after  A  is  transformed  should  be  some- 
what greater  than  if  B  were  produced  independently.  Since  the 
change  of  A  is  tairly  rapid,  the  effect  should  be  most  marked  in 
the  early  part  of  the  curve. 

In  order  to  examine  this  point  experimentally,  the  curve 
of  rise  of  activity,  measured  by  the  /9  rays,  was  determined 
immediately  after  the  introduction  of  a  large  quantity  of  the 
radium  emanation  into  a  closed  vessel.  The  curve  of  decay  of 
activity  on  a  body  for  a  long  exposure  after  removal  of  the 
emanation,  and  the  rise  of  activity  after  the  introduction  of  the 
emanation,  are  in  all  cases  complementaiy  to  one  another.  While, 
however,  it  is  difficult  to  measure  with  certainty  whether  the 
activity  has  fallen  in  a  given  time,  for  example,  from  100  to  99  or 
98'5,  it  is  easy  to  be  sure  whether  the  corresponding  rise  of 
activity  in  the  converse  experiment  is  1  or  1-5  per  cent,  of  the 
final  amount.  Fig.  92,  curve  I,  shows  the  rise  of  activity 
(measm^  by  the  ^  rays)  obtained  for  an  interval  of  20  minutes 
after  the  introduction  of  the  emanation.  The  ordinates  represent 
the  percentage  amount  of  the  final  activity  regained  at  any  time. 

Curve  III  shows  the  theoretical  curve  obtained  on  the 
assumption  that  A  is  a  parent  of  B.  This  curve  is  calculated 
from  equation  (9)  discussed  in  section  198,  and  \,  X,,  Xj  are  the 
values  previously  found. 

Curve  II  gives  the  theoretical  activity  at  any  time  on  the 
assumption  that  the  substances  A  and  B  arise  independently. 
This  is  calculated  from  an  equation  of  the  same  form  as  (8), 
section  198, 

It  is  seen  that  the  experimental  results  agree  best  with  the 
view  that  A  and  B  arise  independently.  Such  a  conclusion, 
however,  is  of  too  great  importance  to  be  accepted  before 
examining  closely  whether  the  theoretical  conditions  are  fulfilled 
in  the  experiments.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
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carriers   which   give   rise   to   excited  activity  are   depoeited   on 
the  surface  of  the  body,  to  be  made  active  immediately  after  their 
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formation.  There  is  some  evidence,  however,  that  some  of  these 
carriers  exist  for  a  considerable  interval  in  the  gas  before  their 
deposit  on  the  body.  For  example,  it  ia  found  that  if  a  body  is 
introduced  for  a  short  interval,  about  1  minute,  into  a  vessel 
containing  the  radium  emanation,  which  has  remained  undis- 
turbed for  several  hours,  the  activity  after  the  first  rapid  decay 
(see  Fig,  86,  curve  B)  is  in  much  greater  proportion  than  if  an 
electric  field  had  been  acting  for  some  time  previously.  This 
result  indicates  that  the  carriers  of  B  and  C  both  collect  in  the 
gas  and  are  swept  to  the  electrode  when  an  electric  field  is 
applied.  I  have  also  observed  that  if  radium  emanation,  which 
has  stood  undisturbed  for  some  time,  is  swept  into  a  testing 
vessel,  the  rise  curve  is  not  complementary  to  the  decay  curve, 
but  indicates  that  a  large  amount  of  radium  B  and  C  was  present 
with  the  emanation.     The  experiments  of  Miss  Brooks,  previously 
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referred  to,  indicate  that  radium  B  does  not  obtain  a  charge  and 
so  will  remain  in  the  gas.  Dr  Bronson,  working  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  writer,  has  obtained  evidence  that  a  large  amount  of 
radium  D  remains  in  the  gas  even  in  a  strong  electric  field 
If  the  matter  B  exists  to  some  extent  in  the  gas,  the  difference 
between  the  theoretical  curves  for  three  successive  changes  would 
be  explained  ;  for,  in  transferring  the  emanation  to  another  vessel, 
the  matter  B  mixed  with  it  would  commence  at  once  to  change 
into  C  and  giv&  rise  to  a  part  of  the  radiation  observed. 

The  equal  division  of  the  activity  between  the  products  A  and 
C  (see  Fig.  90)  supports  the  view  that  C  is  a  product  of  A,  for 
when  radio-active  equilibrium  is  reached,  the  number  of  particles 
of  A  changing  per  second  is  equal  to  the  number  of  B  or  C 
changing  per  second.  If  each  atom  of  A  and  C  expels  an  a 
particle  of  the  same  mass  and  with  the  same  average  velocity,  the 
activity  due  to  the  matter  A  should  be  equal  to  that  due  to  the 
matter  C ;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  case. 

While  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  give  a  definite 
experimental  proof  that  radium  A  and  B  are  consecutive  products, 
I  think  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  correctness.  Accurate  deter- 
minations of  the  curves  of  rise  and  decay  may  throw  further  light 
on  the  complicated  processes  which  undoubtedly  occur  between 
the  breaking  up  of  the  atoms  of  the  emanation  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  active  deposit  on  the  electrodes. 

229.  RelatlTe  activity  nipplled  by  the  a-ray  products 
of  radium.  There  are  four  products  in  radium  which  give  out 
a  rays,  viz.  radium  itself,  the  emanation,  radium  A  and  C.  If 
these  products  are  in  radio-active  equilibrium,  the  same  number 
of  particles  of  each  product  are  transformed  per  second  and,  if 
each  atom  breaks  up  with  the  emission  of  one  a  particle,  the 
number  of  a  particles  expelled  per  second  should  be  the  same 
for  each  product. 

Since,  however,  the  o  particles  from  the  ditferent  products 
are  not  projected  with  the  same  velocity,  the  activity,  measured 
by  the  ionization  current  in  the  usual  manner,  will  not  be  the 
same  for  all  products.  The  activity,  when  measured  by  the 
saturation  current  between  parallel  plates  at  sufBcient  distance 
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apart  to  absorb  all  the  a  rays  in  the  gas,  is  proportional  to  the 
eoergy  of  the  a  particles  escaping  into  the  gaa. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  minimum  activity  of  radiuni  afber 
removal  of  the  emanation,  measured  by  the  a  rays,  is  25  per  cent, 
of  the  maximum  value.  The  remaining  75  per  cent,  is  due  to  the 
a  particles  from  the  other  products.  Now  the  activity  supplied  by- 
radium  A  and  C  is  nearly  the  same  (section  228).  If  the  emana- 
tion is  introduced  into  a  cylindrical  vessel  about  5  cms,  in 
diameter,  the  activity  increases  to  about  twice  its  initial  value 
owing  to  the  deposit  of  radium  A  and  C  on  the  surface  of  the 
vessel.  This  shows  that  the  activity  of  the  emanation  is  of  about 
the  same  magnitude  as  that  supplied  by  radium  A  or  C,  but  an 
accurate  comparison  is  beset  with  difficulty,  for  the  emanation 
is  distributed  throughout  the  gas,  while  radium  A  and  C  are 
deposited  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  In  addition,  the  relative 
absorption  of  the  emanation  compared  with  that  of  radium  A  and 
C  is  not  known. 

The  writer  has  made  some  experiments  on  the  decrease  of 
activity  of  radium  immediately  after  heating  to  a  sufficient 
temperature  to  drive  off  the  emanation.  The  results  obtained  by 
this  method  are  complicated  by  the  alteration  of  the  radiating 
surface  in  consequence  of  the  heating,  but  indicate  that  the 
emanation  supplies  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  activity  of  radium 
A  or  C. 

This  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  a  particles  from  the 
emanation  are  projected  with  less  velocity  than  those  from 
radium  C. 

The  following  table  shows  approximately  the  activity  supplied 
by  the  different  products  of  radium  in  radio-active  equilibrium. 


Prodnct 

Pen»nta<ie  proport 

total  Bctivit; 

Badium 

25  per  ceuL 

Emanation 

17 

Radium  A 

29        „ 

EftdiumB 

0        ,, 

lUdiamC 

28         „ 

The  products  of  radium  and  their  radiation  are  graphically 
shown  later  in  Fig.  95. 
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230.     Active  deposit  of  radium  of  slow  transfbrmatloii. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  (section  183)  that  a  body,  exposed  in  the 
presence  of  the  radium  emanation,  does  not  lose  all  its  activity  for 
a  long  time  after  removal;  a  small  residual  activity  is  always 
observed.  The  magnitude  of  this  residual  activity  is  dependent 
not  only  upon  the  amount  of  emanation  employed,  but  also  upon 
the  time  of  exposure  of  the  body  in  the  presence  of  the  emulation. 
For  an  exposure  of  several  hours  in  the  presence  of  the  emanation, 
the  residual  activity  is  less  than  one-millionth  of  the  activity 
immediately  after  removal. 

An  account  will  now  be  given  of  some  investigations  made  by 
the  writer*  on  the  nature  of  this  residual  activity  and  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  active  matter  itself  It  is  first  of  all  necessary  to 
show  that  the  residual  activity  arises  in  consequence  of  a  deposit 
of  radio-active  matter,  and  is  not  due  to  some  action  of  the  intense 
radiations  to  which  the  body  made  active  has  been  subjected. 

The  inside  of  a  long  glass  tube  was  covered  with  equal  areas 
of  thin  metal,  including  aluminium,  iron,  copper,  silver,  lead,  and 
platinum.  A  large  amount  of  radium  emanation  was  introduced 
into  the  tube,  and  the  tube  closed.  After  seven  days  the  metal 
plates  were  removed,  and,  after  allowing  two  days  to  elapse  for  the 
ordinary  escited  activity  to  disappear,  the  residual  activity  of  the 
plates  was  tested  by  an  electrometer.  The  activity  of  the  plates 
was  found  to  be  unequal,  being  greatest  for  copper  and  silver,  and 
least  for  aluminium.  The  activity  of  copper  was  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  aluminium.  After  standing  for  another  week  the  activity 
of  the  plates  was  again  tested.  The  activity  of  each  had-diminished 
in  the  interval  to  some  extent,  but  the  initial  differences  observed 
had  to  a  large  extent  disappeared.  Aiter  reaching  a  minimum 
value  the  activity  of  each  plate  slowly  but  steadily  increased  at 
the  same  rate.  Af^r  a  month's  interval  the  activity  of  each  of 
the  plates  was  nearly  the  same,  and  more  than  three  times  the 
minimum  value.  The  initial  irregularities  in  the  decay  curves  of  the 
different  metals  are,  in  all  probability,  due  to  slight  but  different 
degrees  of  absorption  of  the  radium  emanation  by  the  metal  plates, 
the  absorption  being  greatest  for  copper  and  silver  and  least  for 

*  Batherford,  Phil.  Mag.  Nov.  1904.    Nature,  p.  841,  Feb.  9,  1905. 
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alumimum.  A^  the  occluded  emanation  was  slowly  released  or 
lost  its  activity,  the  activity  of  the  metal  fell  to  a  limiting  value. 
The  absorption  of  the  radium  emanation  by  lead,  paraffin,  and 
caoutchouc  has  been  noticed  by  Curie  and  Danne  (section  182). 

The  residual  activity  on  the  plates  comprised  both  a  and  /3 
rays,  the  latter  being  present,  in  all  cases,  in  a  very  unusual 
proportion.  The  equality  of  the  activity  and  the  Identity  of  the 
radiation  emitted  from  each  plate  show  that  the  residual  activity 
is  due  to  changes  of  some  form  of  matter  deposited  on  the  plates, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  an  action  of  the  intense  radia- 
tions; for  if  such  were  the  case,  it  would  be  expected  that  the 
activity  produced  on  the  different  plates  would  vaiy  not  only  in 
quuitity,  but  also  in  quality.  This  result  is  confirmed  by  the 
observation  that  the  active  matter  can  be  removed  from  a  platinum 
plate  by  solution  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  has  other  distinctive 
chemical  and  physical  properties. 

The  variation  with  time  of  the  residual  activity  measured  by 
the  a  rays  will  first  be  considered.  A  platinum  plate  was  exposed 
in  the  presence  of  the  radium  emanation  for  seven  days.  The 
amount  of  emanation  initially  present  was  equal  to  that  obtained 
fixim  about  3  milligrams  of  pure  radium  bromide.  The  plate 
immediately  afber  removal  gave  a  saturation-current,  measured 
between  parallel  plates  by  a  galvanometer,  of  1"6  x  10~'  ampere. 
Some  hours  after  removal,  the  activity  decayed  according  to  an 
exponential  law  with  the  time,  fiilling  to  half  value  in  28  minutes. 
Three  days  after  removal  the  active  plate  gave  a  saturation -current, 
measured  by  an  electrometer,  of  5  x  10~"  ampere ;  i.e,  1/300,000 
of  the  initial  activity.  The  activity  was  observed  to  increase 
steadily  with  the  time.  The  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  93,  where 
the  time  is  reckoned  from  the  middle  of  the  time  of  exposure  to 
the  emanation. 

The  curve  is  initially  nearly  a  straight  line  passing  through 
the  origin.  The  activity  increases  with  the  time  for  the  interval 
of  eight  months  over  which  the  observations  have  extended.  The 
latter  portions  of  the  curve,  however,  fall  below  the  tangent  to  the 
curve  drawn  through  the  origin,  showing  that  the  activity  is  not 
increasing  proportionately  with  the  time. 

The  active  deposit,  obtained  in  a  difierent  manner,  has  been 
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examined  for  a  still  longer  period.  The  emanation  from  30  milli- 
grams of  radium  bromide  was  condensed  in  a  glass  tube  and  then 
sealed.     Afber  a  month's  interval,  the  tube  was  opened  and  dilute 
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sulphuric  acid  introduced.  The  acid  dissolved  oflf  the  active  deposit 
in  the  tube  and  on  driving  off  the  acid  by  heat,  a  radio-active 
residue  was  obtained.  The  activity  of  this  residue,  measured  by 
the  a  rays,  steadily  increased  for  a  period  of  18  months,  but  the 
curve  of  variation  of  activity  with  time  plotted  as  in  Fig.  93  tends 
to  become  more  flattened,  and  is  obviously  approaching  a  maxi- 
mum value. 

The  explanation   of  this  curve  will   be   considered   later  in 


231.  Variation  of  the  /3  ray  activity.  The  residual 
activity  consists  of  both  o  and  ^  rays,  the  latter  being  present 
initially  in  an  unusually  large  proportion.  The  proportion  of  a  to 
ff  ra\-s  from  the  platinum  plate,  one  month  after  removal,  was  at 
the  most  one-fiftieth  of  that  from  a  thin  film  of  radium  bromide 
in  radio-active  equilibrium.  Unlike  the  a  ray  activity,  the  activity 
measured  by  the  j3  rays  remains  constant  afber  the  active  deposit 
is  about  one  month  old,  and,  in  consequence,  the  proportion  of 
a  to  0  rays  steadily  increases  with  the  time.     The  experiments 
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showed  that  the  intensity  of  the  j8  rays  did  not  vary  macb,  if 
at  all,  over  a  further  period  of  ei^teeo  months.  The  want  of 
proportionality  between  the  a  and  ^  rays  shows  that  the  two 
tjrpes  of  rays  arise  from  difF»«nt  products.  This  conclnaoa  is 
contirmed  by  experiments,  to  be  described  later,  which  show  that 
the  products  giving  rise  to  a  and  jS  rays  can  be  temporarily 
separated  from  one  another  1^  physical  and  chemical  means. 

If  observations  of  the  active  deposit  are  begun  shortly  after  its 
formation,  it  is  found  that  the  activity,  measured  by  the  fi  rays,  is 
small  at  first,  but  increases  with  the  time,  reaching  a  practical 
maximum  about  40  days  later.  Experiments  were  made  on  a 
platinum  plate,  which  was  exposed  for  375  days  in  a  vessel 
containing  the  radium  emanation.  The  observations  of  the  /3  ray 
activity  began  24  hours  after  removal.  The  results  are  shown  in 
Fig.  94,  where  the  time  was  measured  from  the  middle  of  the  time 
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of  exposure  to  the  emanation.  Similar  results  were  obtained  for 
a  negatively  charged  wire  exposed  to  the  emanation.  The  curve, 
if  produced  back  to  the  origin,  is  seen  to  be  very  similar  to  the 
recovery  curves  of  UrX,  and  other  active  products,  and  can  be 

expressed  by  the  equation  7  "  1  -  s"*".  where  I,  is  the  maximum 
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activity.  The  activity  reaches  half  its  final  value  in  about  six 
days,  and  the  value  of  X  is  equal  to  'llS  (day)"'.  We  have  shown 
in  section  203  that  a  rising  curve  of  this  character  indicates  that 
the  $  ray  activity  arises  from  a  product  which  is  supplied  at  a 
conetant  rate  from  a  primaiy  source.  Before  discussing  in  detail 
the  explanation  of  these  curves,  showing  the  rise  with  time  of 
the  a  and  y3  ray  activity,  further  experimental  results  will  be 
considered. 

232.  Elltet  of  temperature  on  the  ootlTltj.  A  platinum 
plate,  made  active  in  the  manner  described,  was  exposed  to  varying 
temperatures  in  an  electric  furnace,  and  the  activity  tested  at 
atmospheric  temperature  after  exposure.  Four  minutes'  exposure 
in  the  furnace,  at  first  at  430°  C,  and  afterwards  at  800°  C,  had 
little,  if  any,  effect  on  the  activity.  After  four  minutes  at  about 
1000°  C.  the  activity  decreased  about  20  per  cent.,  and  a  further 
exposure  of  eight  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  about  1050°  C 
almost  completely  removed  the  a  ray  activity.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fi  ray  activity,  when  measured  immediately  after  removal,  was 
Dot  altered  by  the  heating,  but  exposure  to  a  still  higher  tem- 
perature caused  it  to  decrease.  These  results  show  that  the  active 
matter  consists  of  two  kinds.  The  part  which  emits  j?  rays  is  not 
volatile  at  1000°  C,  but  the  other  part,  which  emits  a  rays,  is  almost 
completely  volatilized  at  that  temperature. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  the  /3  ray  activity  after  heating 
to  about  1000°  was  not  permanent,  but  decayed  according  to  an 
ezjKtnential  hiw  with  the  time,  the  activity  decreasing  to  half 
value  in  about  4'5  days.  From  the  recoveiy  curve  of  the  /S  ray 
activity  already  considered,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  activity 
would  decay  to  half  value  in  six  days.  This  difference  in  the 
periods  is  possibly  due  to  an  effect  of  the  high  temperature  in  . 
altering  the  rate  of  decay  of  radium  E  The  period  of  six  days  is 
more  probably  correct.  The  results  obtained  on  the  rise  and  decay 
of  the  j8  rays,  taken  together,  show : — 

(1)  That  the  product  giving  j3  rays  is  supplied  at  a  constant 

rate  from  some  parent  matter  of  very  slow  rate  of  change. 

(2)  That  this  parent  matter  is  volatilized  at  or  below  1000°  C, 

and  the  ^  ray  product  is  left  behind.     Since  the  parent 
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matter  is  removed,  the  product  immediately  b^ins  to 
lose  its  activity  at  ite  characteiifitic  rate,  viz.  the  activity 
falls  to  half  value  in  about  six  days. 

233.  Separation  of  the  conrtituentB  by  meaiu  of  a 
Mamuth  plate.  The  active  matter  of  slow  decay  was  obtained 
in  solution  by  introducing  dilute  sulphuric  acid  into  a  glass  tube 
in  which  the  emanation  from  30  milligrams  of  radium  bromide 
had  been  stored  for  a  month.  The  solution  showed  strong  activity 
and  gave  out  both  a  and  j3  rays,  the  latter,  as  in  other  cases,  being 
present  in  an  unusually  large  proportion. 

When  a  polished  bismuth  disk  was  kept  for  some  hours  in  the 
solution,  it  became  strongly  active.  The  active  matter  deposited 
on  the  bismuth  gave  out  a  raj's,  but  no  trace  of  ^  rays.  After 
several  bismuth  disks  had  been  successively  left  in  the  solution, 
the  active  matter,  which  emits  a  rays,  was  almost  completely 
removed.  This  was  shown  by  evaporating  down  the  solution  after 
treatment.  The  /3  ray  activity  remained  unchanged,  but  that  of 
the  a  rays  had  been  reduced  to  about  10  per  cent,  of  its  original 
value.  Three  bismuth  disks,  made  active  in  this  way,  were  set 
aside  and  their  activity  measured  at  regular  intervals.  The 
activity  fell  off  according  to  an  exponential  law  with  the  time 
during  the  200  days  since  their  removal,  while  that  of  each  fell  to 
half  value  on  an  average  in  about  143  days. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  observed  that  the  solution,  irom 
which  the  a  ray  activity  was  removed,  gradually  regained  its 
activity,  showing  that  the  active  substance  which  gave  out  a  rajTs 
was  continuously  produced  from  the  matter  left  behind  in  the 
solution. 

234.  Explanation  of  the  remilte.  We  have  seen  that  a 
close  examination  of  the  active  deposit  of  slow  change  has  disclosed, 

(1)  the  presence  of  a  (8  ray  product  which  loses  half  of  its 

activity  in  about  six  days; 

(2)  the  presence  of  an  a  ray  product,  which  is  deposited  on 

bismuth  and  is  volatilized  at  1000°  C.  This  product 
loses  half  of  its  activity  in  143  days ; 

(3)  the  presence  of  a  parent  substance,  which  produces  the 

0  ray  product  at  a  constant  rate. 
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This  parent  product  must  be  tntnsformed  very  slowly  since  the 
^  ray  product,  which  arises  from  it,  soon  reaches  an  equilihrium 
value,  which  does  not  change  appreciably  over  a  period  of  more 
than  one  year.  The  ezpenmental  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  parent  product  does  not  give  rise  to  ^  rays,  but  that  the 
>3  rays  arise  entirely  from  the  next  product.  This  parent  product 
cannot  give  rise  to  a  mys,  for  we  have  seen  that  the  initial  a  ray 
activity  is  at  first  extremely  small,  but  increases  steadily  with  the 
time  for  a  period  of  at  least  eighteen  months.  Thus  the  parent 
product  does  not  give  rise  to  either  a  or  ^  raya,  and  must  be  a 
"raylesa"  product. 

The  first  three  transition  products  of  the  radium  emanation, 
viz.  radium  A,  B  and  C,  have  already  been  analysed,  and  shown  to 
be  consecutive.  It  thus  seems  probable  that  the  active  deposit  of 
slow  change  must  arise  from  the  successive  transformations  of  the 
last  product  radium  C.  The  results  already  obtained  can  be  com- 
pletely explained  if  it  is  supposed  that  three  transition  products, 
viz.  radium  D,  E  and  F,  are  present  in  the  active  deposit  of  slow 
rate  of  change.  The  properties  of  these  products  are  summarized 
below. 

Sodium  D  is  &  rayless  product  of  very  slow  rate  of  change. 
It  will  be  shown  later  that  it  is  half  transformed  in 
about   40  years.     It  is  volatile  below  1000°  C.  and  is 
soluble  in  strong  acids. 
Radium  E  is  produced  from  radium  D.     In  breaking  up,  it 
emits  ^  (and  probably  7)  rays  but  no  a  rays.     It  is  half 
transformed  in  about  6  days  and  is  not  so  volatile  as 
radium  D  and  F. 
Radium  F  is  produced  from  radium  E.    It  emits  only  a  rays 
and  is  half  transformed  in  143  days.     This  substance  in 
solution  attaches  itself  to  bismuth.     It  is  volatile  at 
about  lOOO'C. 
Apart  from  their  value  and  interest  in  showing  the  stages  of 
transformation  of  the  radium  atom,  the  results  of  this  analysis 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  some  of  the  well- 
known  radio-active  substances  separated  fitim  pitchblende ;  for  it 
will  be  shown  later  that  the  product  radium  F  is  the  radio-active 
substance  present  in  radio-tellurium  and  probably  also  in  polonium. 

26—2 
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In  addition,  there  is  very  stroag  evidence  that  the  radio-actiTe  lead 
obtained  by  Hofmann  contains  the  three  products  radium  D,  E 
and  F  together. 

The  changes  of  radium  as  for  as  they  are  at  present  known,  are 
shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  96.  It  is  possible  that  further 
investigation  will  show  that  the  transfonnaticm  does  not  end  with 
radium  F. 
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While  we  have  shown  that  radium  D  is  the  parent  of  E,  we 
have  not  given  any  conclusive  evidence  that  E  is  the  parent  of  F. 
This  evidence  is,  however,  supplied  by  the  following  experiment. 
A-  platinum  plate,  made  active  in  the  manner  already  described, 
was  placed  in  an  electric  furnace  and  heated  for  four  minutes  at 
about  1000°  C.  Most  of  the  products  D  and  F  were  volatilized, 
but  £  was  left  behind.  Since  the  parent  matter  D  was  removed, 
E  at  once  commenced  to  lose  its  /3  ray  activity.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  observed  that  the  small  a  ray  activity,  lefl  behind  on  the 
platinum  plate,  increased  rapidly  at  first  and  then  more  slowly,  as 
the  activity  of  E  became  smaller  and  smaller.  This  experiment 
shows  conclusively  that  E  was  the  parent  of  F,  the  a  ray  product. 

23S.  Bats  of  tranifbrmatlon  of  radium  D.  It  has  been 
observed  experimentally  that  each  of  the  products  of  radium, 
which  emit  a  rays,  supplies  about  an  equal  proportion  of  the 
activity  of  radium  when  in  radio-active  equilibrium.  Since,  when 
equilibrium  is  reached,  the  same  number  of  particles  of  each  of 
the  successive  products  must  break  up  per  second,  this  is  an 
expression  of  the  fact  that  every  atom  of  each  product  breaks  up 
with  the  expulsion  of  an  equal  number  (probably  one)  of  a  particles. 
Now  radium  D  is  directly  derived  fixim  radium  C,  and,  since  the 
rate  of  change  of  D  is  very  slow  compared  with  that  of  C,  the 
number  of  particles  of  D  initially  present  must  be  very  neariy 
equal  to  the  number  of  particles  of  radium  C  which  break  up 
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daring  the  time  that  rsdium  D  is  being  formed.  Now  D  doea 
not  itself  give  out  rays,  but  the  succeeding  product  E  does.  The 
products  D  aad  £  are  practically  in  radio-active  equilibhum  one 
month  after  D  is  set  aside,  and  the  variation  of  the  ^  ray  activity 
of  E  then  serves  as  a  measure  of  the  variation  of  the  parent 
product  D.  Suppose  that  a  veasel  is  filled  with  a  large  quantity 
of  radium  emanation.  After  several  hours,  the  product  radium  C, 
which  emits  jS  rays,  reaches  a  maximum  value,  and  then  decreases 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  emanation  loses  its  activity,  i.e.  it  &lls 
to  half  value  in  3'6  days.  If  Jfi  is  the  number  of  j3  particles 
expelled  from  radium  C  at  its  maximum  value,  the  total  number 
Qi  of  /9  particles  expelled  during  the  life  of  the  enumation  is  given 
approximately  by 

where  X,  is  the  constant  of  change  of  the  emanation. 

After  the  emanation  has  disappeared,  and  the  final  products 

D  +  E  are  in  radio-active  equilibrium,  suppose  that  the  number  of 

;3  particles  JV,  expelled  per  second  by  radium  E  is  determined. 

If  Q,  is  the  total  number  of  particles  expelled  during  the  life  of 

Jf, 
D  -H  E,  then  Q,  as  before  is  approximately  given  by  Q,  =  t—  .  where 

X,  is  the  constant  of  change  of  radium  D.  Now  we  have  seen  that 
if  each  particle  of  C  and  of  E  gives  rise  to  one  /3  particle,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that 

C-ft. 

X,     JV, 

The  ratio  w  was  determined  by  measuring  the  activity  due  to 

the  0  rays  from  C  and  E  in  the  same  testing-vessel.    Then,  since 

■jr  is  known,  and  also  the  value  of  \,  the  value  of  the  constant  of 

change,  X,,  of  radium  D  is  obtained.  In  this  way  it  was  calculated 
that  D  is  half  transformed  in  about  40  years. 

In  the  above  calculations  it  is  assumed,  as  a  first  approxima- 
tion, that  the  (8  rajra  from  C  and  E  have  the  same  average  velocity. 
This  is  probably  not  accurately  the  case,  but  the  above  number 
certainly  serves  to  fix  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  period  of  the 
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product  D.  This  calculation  is  oonfiimed  by  obeervstaona  to  be 
given  later  on  the  amount  of  D  and  E  in  old  radium. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  Triter  calculated  tiie 
period  of  radium  F  by  a  similar  method,  before  its  value  was 
experimentally  determined,  and  found  that  F  should  be  half 
transformed  in  about  one  year.  This  is  not  very  different  &om 
the  experimental  value  of  143  days  found  later.  In  addition,  it 
was  assumed  in  the  calculation  that  the  a  particles  from  C  and  F 
were  projected  with  tfae  same  velocity,  and  in  consequence  pro- 
duced the  same  amount  of  ionization.  In  practice,  however,  it  is 
found  that  the  a  particle  of  F  is  absorbed  in  about  half  the 
distance  of  the  a  particles  of  C,  and  in  consequence  produces 
only  about  half  of  the  ionization  of  the  latter.  If  this  correction 
were  made,  the  calculated  period  for  balf  transformation  would  be 
six  months  instead  of  one  year. 

A  table  of  the  transformation  products  of  radium,  together 
with  some  of  their  physical  and  chemical  properties,  ia  givea 
below. 
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236.  Vulatloii  of  the  activity  over  long  period*  of 
time.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  calculate  the  variation  of  the 
a  and  /3  ray  activity  of  the  active  deposit  over  long  periods  of 
time.  If  it  is  supposed  that  the  matter  initially  deposited  con- 
fflste  only  of  D,  the  amounts  P,  Q  and  R  of  radium  D,  E 
and  F  existing  at  any  later  time  are  given  by  the  equations 
3,  4,  5,  section  197. 

Since,  however,  the  intermediate  product  E  has  a  much  more 
rapid  rate  of  change  than  D  or  F,  the  equations  can  be  simplified, 
without  much  loss  of  accuracy,  by  disregarding  the  change  E,  and 
by  supposing  that  D  gives  out  0  rays  and  changes  directly  into 
the  «  ray  product  F. 

Let  \, ,  X,  be  the  constants  of  change  D  and  F  respectively. 
Let  n,  be  the  number  of  particles  of  D  present  initially.  Then 
using  the  notation  of  section  197,  the  amount  P  of  radium  D  at 
any  time  t  is  given  by  P  =  «,«"*■'.  The  amount  Q  of  radium  F  is 
given  by 

The  number  of  fi  particles  emitted  by  D  +  E  per  second,  some 
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months  afterwards,  is  X,nt0~*<',  and  the  Dumber  <rf  a  particles 
emitted  by  radium  F  is 

The  results  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  96,  l^  the  curves  EE 
and  FF,  in  which  the  ordinates  represent  the  number  of  /3  and  a 
particles  expelled  per  second  by  the  products  D  and  F  respectively. 
The  complete  calculation  for  three  changes  shows  that  the  number 
of  /3  particles  soon  reaches  a  practical  maumum,  and  then  decays 
nearly  exponentially  with  the  time,  filing  to  half  value  in  40  years. 
The  number  of  a  particles  expelled  per  second  increases  for  several 
years,  but  reaches  a  maximum  after  2-6  years  and  then  diminishes, 
finally  foiling  off  exponentially  with  the  time  to  half  value  in 
40  years. 

The  experimental  curve  of  the  rise  of  a  ray  activity,  shown  in 
Fig.  93,  as  &r  as  it  has  been  determined,  lies  accurately  on  this 
curve,  if  the  maximum  is  calculated  from  the  above  theory.  The 
observed  activity  after  a  period  of  250  days  is  marked  by  the 
point  X  on  the  curve. 

237.  Experiment*  with  old  mdlum.  Since  the  substance 
radium  D  is  produced  from  radium  at  a  constant  rate,  the  amount 
pr^ient  mixed  with  the  radium  will  increase  with  its  age.  The 
writer  had  in  his  possession  a  small  quantity  of  impure  radium 
chloride,  kindly  presented  by  E*rofessors  Elster  and  Qeitel  four 
years  before.  The  amount  of  radium  D  present  in  it  was  tested 
in  the  following  way : — The  substance  was  dissolved  in  water  and 
kept  continuously  boiling  for  a  period  of  about  six  hours.  Under 
these  conditions  the  emanation  is  removed  as  rapidly  as  it  is 
formed,  and  the  /3  rays  from  the  radium,  due  to  the  product 
radium  C,  practically  disappear.  A  newly  prepared  specimen  of 
radium  bromide  under  these  conditions  retains  only  a  fraction  of 
1  per  cent,  of  its  original  ^  radiation.  The  old  radium,  however, 
showed  (immediately  after  this  treatment)  an  activity  measured 
by  the  |3  rays  of  about  8  per  cent,  of  its  original  amount.  The 
activity  could  not  be  reduced  any  lower  by  further  boiling  or 
aspiration  of  air  through  the  solution.  This  residual  /9  ray  activity 
was  due  to  the  product  radium  E  stored  up  in  the  radium.     The 
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/3  ray  activity  due  to  r&dium  E  was  thus  about  9  per  cent,  of  that 
due  to  radium  C.  Disregarding  the  differences  in  the  absorption 
of  the  ^  raya,  when  the  activity  of  the  product  E  in  radium 
reaches  a  maximum  value,  the  ^  ray  activity  due  to  it  should  be 
the  same  as  that  due  to  C.  Since  the  parent  product  D  is  half 
transformed  in  forty  years,  the  amount  present  in  the  radium 
after  four  years  should  be  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  maximum 
amount ;  i.e.  it  should  show  a  j8  ray  activity  of  about  7  per  cent, 
of  that  due  to  radium  C.  The  observed  and  calculated  values 
(7  and  9  per  cent,  respectively)  are  thus  of  the  same  order  of 
magnitude.  The  amount  of  /9  rays  from  radium  £  present  in 
pure  ladium  bromide  about  one  year  old  was  about  2  per  cent  of 
the  total. 

The  amount  of  radium  F  present  in  old  radium  was  measured 
by  observations  of  the  activity  imparted  to  a  bismuth  disk  left  for 
several  days  in  the  soluticm,  and  was  found  to  be  of  the  same  order 
as  the  theoretical  value.  Radium  F  is  oot  deposited  to  an 
appreciable  extent  on  the  bismuth  from  a  water  solution  of  radium 
bromide.  If,  however,  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the 
solution,  the  radium  F  is  readily  deposited  on  the  bismuth.  The 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  radium  solution  practically  effected 
a  aeparatiou  of  radium  D,  E  and  F  from  the  radium  proper ;  for 
the  latter  was  precipitated  as  sulphate  and  the  products  D,  E  and  F 
remained  in  solution.  After  filtering,  the  solution  contained  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  products  D,  E,  (md  F  and  very  little  radium. 

238.    Variation  of  tho  actlTity  of  radium  with  time. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  activity  of  freshly  prepared  radium 
increases  at  first  with  the  time  and  practically  reaches  a  maximum 
value  after  an  interval  of  about  one  month.  The  results  already 
considered  show  that  there  is  a  still  further  slow  increase  of 
activity  with  the  time.  This  is  the  case  whether  the  activity  is 
measured  by  the  a  or  j8  rays.  It  will  be  shown  later  that  radium 
is  probably  half  transformed  in  about  1000  years.  From  this  it 
can  readily  be  calculated  that  aft^r  a  lapse  of  about  200  years  the 
amount  of  the  products  radium  B,  E  and  F  will  have  reached  a 
maximum  value.  The  same  number  of  atoms  of  each  of  the 
products  C  and  E  will  then  break  up  per  second.  If  each  atom 
of  these  products  in  disintegrating  throws  off  an  equal  number 
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(probably  one)  of  >S  particles,  the  number  of  /3  p&rtic]ee  thrown 
off  per  second  will  be  twice  as  great  as  Irom  radium  a  few  months 
old.  The  number  will  increase  at  first  at  the  rate  of  about  2  per 
cent,  a  year. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  a  ray  activity.  Since,  how- 
ever, there  are  four  other  products  of  radium  besides  radium  itself 
which  expel  a  particles,  the  number  of  a  particles  emitted  per 
second  from  old  radium  will  not  be  more  than  25  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  number  from  radium  a  few  months  old.  The  activity 
measured  by  the  a  rays  will  thus  not  increase  more  than  25  per 
cent.,  and  probably  still  less,  as  the  a  particles  from  radium  F 
produce  less  ionization  than  the  a  particles  expelled  from  the  other 
radium  products.  The  activity  of  radium  will  consequently  rise  to 
a  maximum  after  200  yeare  and  then  slowly  die  away  with  the  time. 

239.    PreMDce  of  thne  producU  In  pitchblende.     The 

products  radium  D,  E  and  F  must  be  present  in  pitchblende  in 
amounts  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  radium  present,  and 
should  be  capable  of  separation  from  the  mineral  by  suitable 
chemical  methods.  The  radio-active  properties  of  these  substances, 
if  obtained  in  the  pure  state,  are  summarized  below. 

Radium  D  when  first  separated,  should  give  out  very  little 
aoT  ff  radiation.  The  /9  ray  activity  will  rapidly  increase,  reaching 
half  its  maximum  value  in  6  days.  The  a  ray  activity  will  at  first 
increase  nearly  proportionately  with  the  time,  and  will  reach  a 
maximum  value  after  an  interval  of  about  3  years.  The  a  and  ^ 
ray  activity,  after  reaching  a  maximum,  will  finally  decay,  the 
activity  falling  to  half  value  in  about  40  years.  Since  radium  D 
is  half  transformed  in  40  years,  and  radium  in  1200  years,  the 
maximum  fi  ray  activity  of  radium  D,  weight  for  weight,  will  be 
about  300  times  that  of  radium. 

The  a  ray  activity,  at  any  time,  will  be  removed  by  placing  a 
bismuth  disk  in  the  solution. 

Radium  F,  after  separation,  will  give  out  only  a  rays.  Its 
activity,  after  separation,  will  decrease  according  to  an  exponential 
law,  falling  to  half  value  in  143  days.  Since  radium  in  radio-active 
equilibrium  contains  four  products  which  emit  a  rays,  the  number 
of  a  particles  expelled  per  second  fivm  radium  F  will,  weight  for 
weight,  be  about  800  times  as  numerous  as  from  new  radium  in 
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radio-active  equilibrium.  Since  the  a  particles  &om  radium  F 
produce  only  about  half  as  much  ionizatioD  as  the  a  particles  from 
the  other  radium  products,  the  activity  of  radium  F,  measured  by 
the  electric  method,  will  be  about  400  times  that  of  radium. 

240.    Origin  of  radlo-tellnrium  and  polonium.    It  is  now 

necessary  to  consider  whether  these  products  of  radium  have  been 
previously  separated  from  pitchblende,  and  known  by  other  names. 

We  shall  first  consider  the  a  ray  product,  radium  F.  The 
radio- tellurium  of  Marckwald  and  the  polonium  of  Mme  Curie  both 
resemble  radium  F  in  giving  out  only  a  rays,  and  in  being  de- 
posited on  a  bismuth  disk  from  a  solution.  If  the  active  constituent 
present  in  radio-tellurium  is  the  same  as  radium  F,  its  activity 
should  decay  at  the  same  rate  as  the  latter.  The  writer*  has 
carefully  compared  the  rates  of  decay  of  the  activity  of  radium  F 
and  of  the  radio- tellurium  of  Marckwald  and  found  them  to  be  the 
same  within  the  limits  of  esperimental  error.  BoUi  lose  half  of  their 
activity  in  about  143  daysf.  A  similar  value  of  the  rate  of  decay 
of  radio-tellurium  has  been  obtained  by  Meyer  and  Schweidlerj. 

The  experiments  on  radio-tellurium  were  made  upon  the  active 
bismuth  plates  supplied  by  Dr  Sthamer  of  Hamburg,  which  were 
prepared  under  Marckwald's  directions. 

An  additional  proof  §  of  the  identity  of  these  two  products  was 
obtained  by  comparing  the  absorption  of  the  a  rays  by  aluminium 
foil.  The  a  rays  from  different  products  are  projected  with  different 
velocities,  and,  in  consequence,  are  unequally  absorbed  by  matter. 
The  absorption  of  the  rays  fix>m  the  two  products  by  aluminium 
foil  agreed  very  closely,  indicating  the  probable  identity  of  the 
substances  from  which  they  were  emitted. 

There  can  thus  be  no  doubt  that  the  active  constituent  present 
in  the  radio-tellurium  of  Marckwald  is  identical  with  the  product 
radium  F.  This  is  a  very  interesting  result,  and  shows  how  the 
close  examination  of  the  successive  transformations  of  the  radio- 
active bodies  may  throw  light  on  the  origin  of  the  various 
substances  found  in  pitchblende, 

■  Bnthacford.  Natun,  p.  S4I,  Feb.  9,  1905. 

t  Huokvftld  (Ber.  d.  D.  Chan.  Qa.  f.  £91,  190G)  hu  recentlj  (oond  that  the 
activitj  of  Ms  ndio-tcUiitium  M\»  to  half  value  in  139  days. 
X  Hejei  and  Schweidler,  Wten  Ber.  Dec.  I,  1904, 
I  Bntherford,  Phil.  Tram.  A,  p.  169,  1904. 
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We  have  already  seen  (eection  21)  that  Marckwald,  hy  special 
chemical  methods,  was  able  to  obtain  a  few  milligrume  of  very 
active  substance  by  working  over  2  tons  of  pitchblende.  We  have 
already  seen  (section  2S9)  that  this  substance,  if  obtained  in  the 
pure  state,  should  be  about  400  times  as  active  as  radium.  Com- 
parative measurements  of  the  activity  of  this  substance  with 
radium  will  thus  indicate  the  amount  of  impurity  that  is  present 
with  the  former.  This  method  should  be  of  value  in  purifying 
radium  F  for  the  purpose  of  determioing  its  spectrum,  which  has 
not  yet  been  observed. 

341.  Polonium.  Since  the  separation  of  the  active  substance 
by  Marckwald,  called  by  him  radio-telluriam,  there  has  been  some 
discussion  as  to  whether  the  active  constituent  is  the  same  as  that 
present  in  the  polonium  of  Mme  Curie.  Both  of  these  substances 
have  similar  radio-active  and  chemical  properties,  but  the  main 
objection  to  the  view  that  the  active  constituents  were  identical 
has  rested  on  an  early  statement  of  Marckwald  that  the 
activity  of  one  of  his  very  active  preparations  did  cot  decay 
appreciably  in  the  course  of  six  months.  This  objection  is  now 
removed,  for  we  have  seen  that  the  activity  of  radio-tellurium  does 
decay  fairly  rapidly.  It  was  early  reo^nised  that  the  activity  of 
the  polonium,  separated  from  pitchblende  by  the  methods  of 
Hme  Curie,  was  not  permanent,  but  decayed  with  the  time. 
Observations  on  the  rate  of  decay  have  not  been  very  precise,  but 
Mme  Cuiie  states  that  some  of  her  preparations  lost  half  of  their 
activity  in  about  six  months  but  in  others  the  rate  of  decay  was  some- 
what smaller.  It  is  possible  that  the  initial  difTerences  observed  in 
the  rates  of  decay  of  different  specimens  of  polonium  may  be  due 
to  the  presence  of  some  radium  D  with  the  polonium.  The 
polonium  in  my  possession  lost  its  activity  fairly  rapidly,  and  was 
reduced  to  a  small  portion  of  its  value  in  the  course  of  about  four 
years.  Rough  observations  of  its  activity,  made  from  time  to  time, 
showed  that  its  activity  diminished  to  half  value  in  about  six 
months.  If  it  is  identical  with  radio-tellurium,  the  activity  should 
decay  to  half  value  in  143  days,  and  I  think  there  is  little  doubt 
that  more  accurate  measurement  will  prove  this  to  be  the  case. 

While  the  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  active  constituent  in 
polonium  is  not  so  definite  as  for  radio-tellurium,  I  think  there  can 
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be  no  reaaonable  doabt  that  theae  substances  both  contain  the 
same  active  subetanoe,  which  is  the  seventh  transformation  product 
of  radium.  Marckwald  has  noticed  some  chemical  differences  in 
the  behaviour  of  polonium  and  radio-tellurium,  but  little  weight 
can  be  attached  to  such  observations,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  active  constituent  in  both  cases  is  present  in  minute 
quantity  in  the  material  under  examination,  uid  that  the  apparent 
chemical  properties  of  the  active  substance  are  much  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  impuriti^.  The  most  important  and  trustworthy  test 
rests  upon  the  identity  of  the  radiations  and  the  period  of  decay. 

241  A.  Origin  of  radlo-aotlTS  lead.  Some  experiments 
will  now  be  discussed  which  show  that  the  radio-lead  first  separated 
from  pitchblende  by  Hofmann  (section  22)  contains  the  products 
radium  D,  E  and  F.  Hofmann  has  observed  that  the  activity  of  this 
substance  did  not  appreciably  decay  in  the  courae  of  several  years. 
In  some  recent  experiments,  Hoimann,  Gonder  and  WOlfl*  have 
made  a  close  chemical  examination  of  the  radio-active  lead,  and  have 
shown  the  presence  of  two  radio-active  constituents,  which  are 
probably  identical  with  the  prodncts  radium  E  and  F.  The  radio- 
active measurements  were  unfortunately  not  very  precise,  and  the 
periods  of  change  of  the  separated  products  have  not  been  examined 
very  closely. 

Experiments  were  made  on  the  effect  of  adding  substances  to 
a  solution  of  radio-lead,  and  then  removing  them  by  precipitation. 
Small  quantities  of  iridium,  rhodium,  palladium,  and  platinum,  in 
the  form  of  chlorides,  were  left  in  the  solution  for  three  weeks,  and 
then  precipitated  by  formalin  or  hydroxylamine.  All  of  these 
substances  were  found  to  give  out  both  a  and  0  rays,  the  activily 
being  greatest  for  rhodium  and  least  for  platinum.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  jS  ray  activity  disappeared  in  the  course  of  six  weeks, 
and  of  the  a  ray  activity  in  one  year.  It  is  probable  that  the  two 
products  radium  E  and  F  were  in  part  removed  with  the  metals 
from  the  radio-lead.  We  have  seen  that  radium  E  gives  out  j8  rays 
and  loses  half  of  its  activity  in  about  six  days,  while  radium  F 
gives  out  only  a  rays  and  its  activity  falls  to  half  value  in  143 
days.  This  conclusion  is  further  confirmed  by  experiments  on  the 
effect  of  heat  on  the  activity  of  these  substances.  By  heating  to  a 
fiill  red  heat,  the  a  ray  activity  was  lost  in  a  few  seconds.  This  is 
*  HofawDD,  Qonder  and  W&IB,  Anml.  d.  Fkj/:  IS,  p.  619, 19M. 
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in  agreement  with  the  results  (section  232)  where  we  have  seen 
that  radium  F  is  volatilized  at  about  10O0°C.  and  radium  E  is  left 
behind. 

Salts  of  gold,  silver  and  mercury  added  to  the  radio-lead  were 
found  to  show  only  a  ray  activity  on  removal.  This  ia  in  accordance 
with  the  view  that  radium  F  alone  is  removed  with  these  sub- 
stances. Bismuth  salts  on  the  other  hand  showed  initially  a  and  0 
ray  activity,  but  the  latter  rapidly  died  away.  The  presence  of  /9 
vaya  in  freshly  prepared  polonium  was  early  observed  by  Mme  Curie. 
The  a  and  0  ray  activity  of  the  radio-lead  is  much  reduced  by  the 
precipitation  of  bismuth  added  to  the  solution.  The  a  and  0  ray 
activity  of  the  radio-lead,  however,  recovers  itself  again.  This 
result  is  exactly  what  ia  to  be  expected  if  radio-lead  contains 
radium  D,  E  and  F.  Radium  E  and  F  are  removed  with  the 
bismuth,  but  the  parent  substance,  radium  D,  is  left  behind,  and, 
in  consequence,  a  &eah  supply  of  radium  E  and  F  is  produced. 

While  further  experiments  are  required  to  settle  definitely 
whether  the  products  separated  from  radio-lead  are  identical  with 
radium  E  and  F,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  is  the  case. 
This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  some  experiments  which  I  have 
made  on  a  specimen  of  radio-lead,  which  was  kindly  forwarded  to 
me  by  Mr  Boltwood  of  New  Haven.  This  active  lead  gave  out  a 
and  0  rays,  the  latter  being  in  unusually  large  proportion.  The 
active  lead  was  four  months  old  when  first  tested.  The  /?  ray 
activity  in  the  following  six  months  has  remained  sensibly  constant, 
but  the  a  ray  activity  has  steadily  increased.  These  results  are  to 
be  expected  if  the  radio-lead  contains  radium  D.  Radium  E  will 
reach  a  practical  maximum  about  40  days  after  separation  of  the 
product  radium  D  with  the  lead.  The  a  ray  activity  due  to 
radium  F  should  increase  to  a  maximum  in  about  26  years  (see 


Further  experiments  are  required  to  settle  whether  the  lead 
immediately  after  separation  from  pitchblende  contains  only 
radium  D,  or  whether  radium  E  also  appears  with  it.  It  seems 
likely,  however,  that  the  bismuth,  which  is  initially  present  in 
solution  at  the  time  of  separation  of  the  lead,  will  retain  both 
radium  E  and  F,  and  that  the  presence  of  these  products  in  radio- 
lead  is  due  to  their  production,  after  separation,  by  the  parent 
substance,  radium  D. 
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It  would  be  of  scientific  value  to  sepamte  radium  D  from 
pitchblende  and  obtain  it  in  the  pure  state,  for,  a  month  after 
removal,  the  0  ray  activity  from  it  would  be  about  300  times  as 
great  as  from  an  equal  weight  of  radium.  By  placing  a  bismuth 
plate  in  a  solution  of  this  substance,  radium  F  (polonium)  should 
be  separated,  and,  provided  a  sufficient  interval  is  allowed  to 
elapse,  a  fresh  supply  of  radium  F  can  at  any  time  be  obtained. 

The  rate  of  transformation  of  radium  D  (half  tninsfoTmed  in 
40  years)  is  aufficiently  slow  not  to  interfere  seriously  with  its 
utility  in  most  experiments. 

The  results  of  the  comparison  of  the  products  of  radium  with 
those  contained  in  polonium,  radio-tellurium  and  radio-lead  are 
summarized  below. 

i Radium  D=product  in  nnc  radio-lead,  no  rajB.    Hnlf  trans- 
i  formed  in  40  years. 

Radmni  K  givee  out  S  ray",  separated  with  bismuth,  iridium 
i  aod  platinum.     Half  transformed  in  6  dava. 

Radium  F=product  ia  poloJiium  and  radio-tellurium.     Gives 
out  only  a  rays.    Half  transformed  in  1 43  days. 

242.  Temporary  activity  of  Inaotlve  matter  separated 
ft-om  radlo-actlTe  nibstanoes.  We  have  seen  in  the  last 
section  that  the  platinum  metals  and  bismuth  acquire  temporary 
activity  by  their  admixture  with  a  solution  of  radio-lead,  and  that 
these  effects  are  very  satisfactorily  explained  on  the  view  that 
some  of  the  products  of  change  of  ladio-lead  are  removed  with  the 
inactive  subertances.  Very  similar  effects  have  been  observed  by 
Pegram  and  von  Lerch  (section  186),  when  inactive  subatancea 
were  added  to  solutions  of  thorium  and  of  the  active  deposit  of 
thorium.  These  results,  too,  are  almost  certainly  due  to  the 
removal  of  one  or  more  of  the  products  of  thorium  with  the 
inactive  matter.  Examples  of  this  character  may  readily  be 
multiplied,  and  some  of  the  more  interesting  and  important  of 
these  will  be  briefly  discussed  later. 

There  have  been  two  general  points  of  view  regarding  the 
character  of  this  activity  which  is  temporarily  acquired  by  inactive 
matter.  Some  people  have  supposed  that  the  inactive  molecules  of 
the  aubetance,  mixed  with  the  solution,  acquire  by  "radio-active  in- 
duction" temporary  activity,  the  underlying  idea  being  that  the  close 
admixture  of  an  inactive  and  an  active  substance  has  communicated 
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the  property  of  nuliatmg  to  some  of  the  molecules  of  Uie  former. 
According  to  the  diBrntegratioa  theory  of  radio-activity,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  temporary  activity  of  originally  inactive  matter  is 
not  due  to  any  alteration  of  the  inactive  substaace  itself,  but  to 
an  admixture  with  it  of  one  or  more  of  the  numerous  radio-active 
products.  The  idea  of  "radio-active  induction"  has  no  definite 
experimental  evidence  in  support  of  it,  while  there  is  much  indirect 
evidence  against  it. 

We  shall  now  consider  how  these  bets  are  interpreted  according 
to  the  disintegration  theory.  In  a  specimen  of  old  radium,  for 
example,  there  are  jo-esent,  besides  radium  itself,  the  seven 
successive  products  which  arise  from  it.  Each  of  these  diffeiB  in 
chemical  and  physical  properties  from  the  others.  If  now,  for 
example,  a  bismuth  rod  is  introduced  into  the  solution,  one  or  more 
of  these  products  are  deposited  on  the  bismuth.  This  action  is 
most  probably  electrolytic  in  nature,  and  will  depend  upon  the 
electro-chemical  behaviour  of  the  bismuth  compared  with  that  of 
the  products  in  solution.  An  electro-negative  substance  will  tend 
to  remove  the  product  or  products  which  are  strongly  electro- 
positive. This  point  of  view  serves  to  explain  why  different 
metals  are  made  active  to  different  degrees,  depending  upon  their 
position  in  the  electro-chemical  series. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  activity  communicated  to  inactive 
matter  by  precipitation  &om  an  active  solution  occurs  only  daring 
the  precipitation.  The  correctness  of  this  view  could  readily  be 
tested  by  observing  whether  the  time  that  the  inactive  substance 
is  present  in  solution  has  any  effect  on  the  mt^nitude  of  the 
activity  imparted  to  it. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  in  pitchblende  there  are  present 
the  radio-elements  uranium,  thorium,  radium  and  actinium  and 
their  numerous  family  of  products,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many 
of  the  inactive  substances  separated  from  it  may  show  very  con- 
siderable activity  due  to  the  mixture  of  products  which  may  be 
removed  with  them.  In  carrying  out  experiments  on  the  separa- 
tion of  radium  fivim  pitchblende,  M.  and  Mme  Curie  observed  that 
the  separation  of  the  active  substuice  is  &irly  complete  if  the 
stage  of  purification  is  not  far  advanced.  Copper,  antimony  and 
arsenic  can  be  separated  only  slightly  active,  but  other  substances 
like  lead  and   iron  always  show  activity.     When   the   stage  of 
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precipitation  is  more  advanced,  every  substance  separated  from  the 
active  solution  showa  activity. 

One  of  the  earliest  observations  in  this  direction  was  made  by 
Debieme,  who  found  that  barium  could  be  made  active  by  solution 
with  actinium.  The  active  barium  removed  from  the  actinium 
still  preserved  its  activity  after  chemical  treatment,  and,  in  this 
way,  barium  chloride  was  obtained  whose  activity  was  6000  times 
that  of  uranium.  Although  the  activity  of  the  barium  chloride 
could  be  concentrated  in  the  same  way  as  the  activity  of  radiferous 
barium  chloride,  it  did  not  show  any  of  the  spectroscopic  lines  of 
radium,  and  could  not  have  been  due  to  the  admixture  of  that 
element  with  the  barium.  The  activity  of  the  barium  was  not 
permanent,  and  Debieme  states  that  the  activity  fell  to  about  one- 
third  of  its  value  in  three  months.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
precipitated  barium  carried  down  with  it  the  product  actinium  X, 
and  also  some  of  the  actinium  itself,  and  that  the  decay  observed 
was  due  to  the  transformation  of  actinium  X.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  barium  is  capable  of  removing  a  l&i^  number  of  products 
of  the  different  radio-elements.  This  effect  is  probably  connected 
with  its  position  in  the  electro-chemical  series,  for  barium  is  highly 
electro-positive. 

Giesel  showed  in  1900  that  bismuth  could  be  made  active  by 
placing  it  in  a  radium  solution,  and  considered  that  polonium  was 
in  reality  bismuth  made  active  by  the  process  of  induction.  In 
later  experiments,  he  found  that  the  bismuth  plate  gave  out  only 
a  rays,  and  that  the  activity  of  the  bismuth  could  not  be  ascribed 
to  radium,  since  no  /9  rays  were  present.  We  have  seen  that  this 
activity  of  the  bismuth  is  due  to  the  product  radium  F  deposited 
on  its  surface. 

Mme  Curie  abo  found  that  bismuth  was  made  active  by 
solution  with  a  radium  compound,  and  succeeded  in  fractionating 
the  above  bismuth  in  the  same  way  as  polonium.  In  this  way 
bismuth  was  obtained  2000  times  as  active  as  uranium,  but  the 
activity,  like  that  of  polonium  separated  &om  pitchblende,  de- 
creased with  the  time.  In  the  light  of  the  experiments  on  the 
transformation  products  of  radium,  it  is  seen  that  these  early 
experiments  of  Mme  Curie  add  additional  confinnation  to  the  view 
that  the  product  (radium  F)  separated  from  radium  itself  is 
identical  with  the  polonium  obtained  directly  from  pitchblende. 

B.  E.-A.  27  I 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

RATE  OF  EMISSION  OF  ENEBGY. 

243.  It  waa  early  recognised  that  a  considerable  amoimt 
of  eDergy  is  emitted  by  the  radio-active  bodies  in  the  form  of 
their  characteristic  radiatioos.  Most  of  the  early  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  this  enei^  were  based  on  the  number  and  energy  i^ 
the  expelled  particles,  and  were  much  too  small.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  (section  114)  that  the  greater  part  of  the  energy 
emitted  &om  the  radio-active  bodies  in  the  form  of  ionizing 
radiations  is  due  to  the  a  rays,  and  that  the  /?  rays  in  comparison 
supply  only  a  very  small  fraction. 

Rutherford  and  McClung*  made  an  estimate  of  the  energy 
of  the  rays,  emitted  by  a  thin  layer  of  active  matter,  by  de- 
termining the  total  number  of  ions  produced  by  the  complete 
absorption  of  the  a  rays;  The  energy  required  to  produce  an  ion 
was  determined  experimentally  by  observations  of  the  heating 
effect  of  X  rays,  and  of  the  total  number  of  ions  produced  when 
the  rays  were  completely  absorbed  in  air.  The  energy  required 
to  produce  an  ion  in  air  waa  found  to  be  1'90  x  10~"etgs.  This, 
as  will  be  shown  in  Appendix  A,  is  probably  an  over-estimate, 
but  waa  of  the  right  order  of  magnitude.  From  this  it  was 
calculated  that  one  gram  of  uranium  oxide  spread  over  a  plate 
in  the  form  of  a  thin  powdered  layer  emitted  energy  into  the 
air  at  the  rate  of  0'032  gram  calories  per  year.  This  is  a  very 
small  emission  of  eneigy,  but  in  the  case  of  an  intensely  radio- 
active substance  like  radium,  whose  activity  is  about  two  millioD 
times  that  of  uranium,  the  corresponding  emission  of  enet^  is 
69000  gram  calories  per  year.  This  is  obviously  an  under- 
•  Phil.  Trofu.  A.  p.  26,  1901. 
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estimate,  for  it  includes  only  the  enei^  radiated  into  the  air. 
The  actual  'amount  of  energy  released  in  the  form  of  a  rays 
is  evidently  much  greater  than  thia  on  account  of  the  absorption 
of  the  a  rays  by  the  active  matter  itself. 

It  will  be  shown  later  that  the  heating  effect  of  radium  and  of 
its  products  is  a  measure  of  the  enei^  of  the  expelled  a  particles. 

244.  Beat  emlialon  of  radiiuii.  P.  Curie  and  Laborde" 
first  drew  attention  to  the  striking  result  that  a  radium  compound 
kept  itself  continuously  at  a  temperature  several  degrees  higher 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Thus  the  enei^ 
emitted  from  radium  can  be  demonstrated  by  its  direct  heating 
effect,  as  well  as  by  photographic  and  electric  means.  Curie 
and  Laborde  determined  the  rate  of  the  emission  of  heat  in 
two  different  ways.  In  one  method  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture was  observed  by  means  of  an  iron-constantine  thermo-couple 
between  a  tube  containing  one  gram  of  radiferous  chloride 
of  barium,  of  activity  about  1/6  of  pure  radium,  and  an  ex- 
actly similar  tube  containing  one  gram  of  pure  barium  chloride. 
The  difference  of  temperature  observed  was  1'6°  C.  In  order  to 
measure  the  rate  of  emission  of  heat,  a  coil  of  wire  of  known 
resistance  was  placed  in  the  pure  barium  chloride,  and  the 
strength  of  the  electric  current  required  to  raise  the  barium  to 
the  same  temperature  as  the  radiferous  barium  was  observed.  In 
the  other  method,  the  active  barium,  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube,  was 
placed  inside  a  Bunsen  calorimeter.  Before  the  radium  was  intro- 
duced, it  was  observed  that  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  stem 
remained  steady.  As  soon  as  the  radium,  which  had  previously 
been  cooled  in  melting  ice,  was  placed  in  the  calorimeter,  the 
mercury  column  began  to  move  at  a  regular  rate.  If  the  radium 
tube  was  removed,  the  movement  of  the  mercury  ceased.  It  was 
found  from  these  experiments  that  the  heat  emission  from  the 
1  gram  of  radiferous  barium,  containing  about  1/6  of  its  weight  of 
pure  radium  chloride,  was  14  gram-calories  per  hour.  Measure- 
ments were  also  made  with  0'08  gram  of  pure  radium  chloride. 
Curie  and  Laborde  deduced  from  these  results  that  1  gram  of  pure 
radium  emits  a  quantity  of  heat  equal  to  about  100  gram-calories 
per  hour.  This  result  was  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Riinge 
*  P.  Cnrie  and  Lkborde,  C.  R.  1B6,  p.  67B,  1908. 
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Aod  Frecht*  and  others.  As  fiir  aa  observation  has  gone  at  present, 
this  rate  of  emission  of  heat  is  continuous  and  unohanged  with 
lapse  of  time.  Therefore,  1  gram  of  radium  emits  in  the  course  of 
a  day  2400,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  876,000  gram-calories. 
The  amount  of  heat  evolved  in  the  union  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
to  form  1  gram  of  water  is  3900  gram-calories.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  1  gram  of  radium  emits  per  day  nearly  as  much  energy  as  is 
required  to  dissociate  1  gram  of  water. 

In  some  later  esperiments  using  07  gram  of  pure  radium 
bromide,  P.  Curief  found  that  the  temperature  of  the  radium 
indicated  by  a  mercury  thermometer  was  3°  C.  above  that  of  the 
surrounding  air.  This  result  was  confirmed  by  Oiesel,  who  obtained 
a  difference  of  temperature  of  5°  C.  with  1  gram  of  radium  bromide. 
The  actual  rise  of  temperature  observed  will  obviously  depend  upon 
the  size  and  nature  of  the  vessel  con-  ^^ 

taining  the  radium. 

During  their  visit  to  England  in 
1903  to  lecture  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, M.  and  Mme  Curie  performed 
some     experiments     with     Professor 
Dewar,  to  test  by  another  method  the 
rate  of  emission  of  heat  from  radium 
at  very  low  temperatures.  This  method 
depended  on  the  measurement  of  the 
amount   of   gas    volatilized    when    a 
radium  preparation  was  placed  inside      p  -.  - 
a  tube  immersed   in  a  liquefied  gas     ^^!^>^-ffJ 
at   its   boiling  point.     The   arrange-       ^^5^:5^ 
ment  of  the  calorimeter  is  shown  in  Fig-  97. 

Fig.  97. 

The  small  closed  Dewar  flask  A  contains  the  radium  in  a  glass 
tube  R,  immersed  in  the  liquid  to  be  employed.  The  flask  A  is 
surrounded  by  another  Dewar  bulb  B,  containing  the  same  liquid, 
80  that  no  heat  is  communicated  to  A  from  the  outside.  The  gas 
liberated  in  the  tube  A  is  collected  in  the  usual  way  over  water  or 
mercury,  and  its  volume  determined.  By  this  method,  the  rate 
of  heat  emission  of  the  radium  was  found  to  be  about  the  same  id 

*  BuDRe  and  Pte«ht,  Sitt.  Ak.  Win.  Berlin,  No.  S8,  1903. 
t  P.  Carie,  SooUt4  de  Ph;uqae.  190S. 
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boiling  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen,  and  also  in  liquid  hydrc^n. 
Especial  interest  attaches  to  the  result  obtained  with  liquid 
hydrogen,  for  at  such  a  Ion  temperature  ordinary  chemical  ac- 
tivity is  suspended.  The  &ct  that  the  heat  emission  of  radium 
is  unaltered  over  such  a  wide  range  of  temperature  indirectly 
shows  that  the  rate  of  expulsion  of  a  particles  from  radium  is 
independent  of  temperature,  for  it  will  be  shown  later  that  the 
heating  effect  observed  is  due  to  the  bombardment  of  the  radium 
by  the  a  particles. 

The  use  of  liquid  hydrogen  is  very  convenient  for  demonstrat- 
ing the  rate  of  beat  emission  from  a  small  amount  of  radium. 
From  0'7  gram  of  radium  bromide  (which  had  been  prepared  only 
10  days  previously)  73  cc.  of  gas  were  given  off  per  minute. 

In  later  experiments  F.  Curie  (loc.  cit.)  found  that  the  rate  of 
emission  of  heat  from  a  given  quantity  of  radium  depended  upon 
the  time  which  had  elapsed  since  its  preparation.  The  emission 
of  heat  was  at  first  small,  but  after  a  month's  interval  practically 
attained  a  maximum.  If  a  radium  compound  is  dissolved  and 
placed  in  a  sealed  tube,  the  rate  of  heat  emission  rises  to  the  same 
maximum  as  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  radium  in  the  solid 
state. 

246.  Connection  of  the  heat  emlwion  with  the  radia- 
tions. The  observation  of  Curie  that  the  rate  of  heat  emission 
depended  upon  the  age  of  the  radium  preparation  pointed  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  phenomenon  of  heat  emission  of  radium  was 
connected  with  the  radio-activity  of  that  element.  It  had  long 
been  known  that  radium  compounds  increased  in  activity  for  about 
a  month  after  their  preparation,  when  they  reached  a  steady  state. 
It  has  been  shown  (section  215),  that  this  increase  of  activity  is 
due  to  the  continuous  production  by  the  radium  of  the  radio- 
active emanation,  which  is  occluded  in  the  radium  compound  and 
adds  its  radiation  to  that  of  the  radium  proper.  It  thus  seemed 
probable  that  the  heating  effect  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  presence  of  the  emanation.  Some  experiments  upon  this  point 
were  made  by  Rutherford  and  Barnes*.  In  order  to  measure  the 
small  amounts  of  heat  emitted,  a  form  of  differential  air  calo- 
rimeter shown  in  Fig.  98  was  employed.  Two  equal  glass  fiasks 
*  Bntherford  and  Bunes,  A'ature,  Oot.  29,  lOOS,    Phil.  Mag.  Fsb.  1904. 
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of  about  500  cc  were  filled  with  dry  air  at  atmospheric  preaanre. 
These  flasks  were  connected  through  a  glass  U-tube  fiUed  with 
xylene,  which  served  as  a  manometer  to  determine  any  variation 


Fig.  98. 

of  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  fiasks.  A  small  glass  tube,  closed 
at  the  lower  end,  was  introduced  into  the  middle  of  each  of  the 
ilasks.  When  a  continuous  source  of  heat  was  introduced  into  the 
glass  tube,  the  air  suTTounding  it  was  heated  and  the  pressure  was 
increased.  The  difference  of  pressure,  when  a  steady  state  was 
reached,  was  observed  on  the  manometer  by  means  of  a  microscope 
with  a  micrometer  scale  in  the  eye-piece.  On  placing  the  source 
of  heat  in  the  similar  tube  in  the  other  flask,  the  difference  in 
pressure  was  reversed.  In  order  to  keep  the  apparatus  at  a 
constant  temperature,  the  two  flasks  were  immersed  in  a  water- 
bath,  which  was  kept  well  stirred. 

Observations  were  first  made  on  the  heat  emission  from  30 
milligrams  of  radium  bromide.  The  difference  in  pressure  observed 
on  the  manometer  was  standardized  by  placing  a  small  coil  of  wire 
of  known  resistance  in  the  place  of  the  radium.  The  strength  of 
the  current  through  the  wire  was  adjusted  to  give  the  same  differ- 
ence of  pressure  oa  the  manometer.  In  this  way  it  was  found  that 
the  heat  emission  per  gram  of  radium  bromide  corresponded  to 
65  gram-calories  per  hour.  Taking  the  atomic  weight  of  radium 
as  225,  this  is  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  emission  of  heat  from  one 
gram  of  metallic  radium  of  110  gram-calories  per  hour. 

The  emanation  from  the  30  milligrams  of  radium  bromide  was 
then  removed  by  heating  the  radium  (section  216).    By  passing 
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the  emaDation  through  a  amall  glass  tube  immersed  io  liquid  air, 
the  emanation  was  condeused.  The  tube  was  sealed  off  while  the 
emanatioQ  was  still  condensed  in  the  tube.  In  this  way  the 
emanation  waa  concentrated  in  a  small  glass  tube  about  4  cms. 
long.  The  heating  effects  of  the  "  de-emanated  "  radium  and  of  the 
emanation  tube  were  then  determined  at  intervals.  It  waa  found 
that,  after  removal  of  the  emanation,  the  heating  effect  of  the 
radium  decayed  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  to  a  minimnm, 
corresponding  to  about  26  per  cent,  of  the  original  heat  emission, 
and  then  gradually  increased  again,  reaching  its  original  value  after 
about  a  month's  interval.  The  heating  effect  of  the  emanation 
tube  was  found  to  increase  for  the  first  few  hours  after  separation 
to  a  maximum,  and  then  to  decay  regularly  with  the  time  according 
to  an  exponential  law,  &lling  to  half  its  maximum  value  in  about 
four  days.  The  actual  heat  emission  of  the  emanation  tube  was 
determined  by  sending  a  current  through  a  coil  of  wire  occupying 
the  same  length  and  position  as  the  emanation  tube. 

The  variation  with  time  of  the  heating  effect  &om  30  milli- 
grams of  radium  and  the  emanation  from  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  99. 
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Curve  A  shows  the  variation  with  time  of  the  heat  emission 
of  the  radium  and  curve  B  ot  the  emanation.     The  sum  total  of ' 
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the  rate  of  heat  emiasion  of  the  radium  and  the  emaaation 
together,  was  at  any  time  found  to  he  equal  to  that  of  the 
original  radium.  The  maximum  heating  eSect  of  the  tube  con- 
taining the  emanation  from  30  milligrams  of  radium  bromide  waa 
1*26  gram-calories  per  hour.  The  emanation  together  with  the 
secondary  products  which  arise  from  it,  obtained  from  one  giam 
of  radium,  would  thus  give  out  42  gram-calories  per  hour.  The 
emanation  stored  up  in  the  radium  is  thus  responsible  for  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  total  heat  emission  from  radium.  It  will 
be  seen  later  that  the  decrease  to  a  minimum  of  the  heating  effect 
of  radium,  after  removal  of  the  emanation,  is  connected  with 
the  decay  of  the  excited  activity.  In  a  similar  way,  the  increase 
of  the  heating  efTect  of  the  emanation  to  a  maximum  some  hours 
after  removal  is  also  a  result  of  the  excited  activity  produced  by 
the  emanation  on  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel.  Disregarding 
for  the  moment  these  rapid  initial  changes  in  heat  emiseion,  it  is 
seen  that  the  heating  effect  of  the  emanation  and  its  further 
products,  after  reaching  a  maximum,  decreases  at  the  same  rate  as 
that  at  which  the  emanation  loses  its  activity,  that  is,  it  fells  to  half 
value  in  four  days.   If  Qn»j.  is  the  maximum  heating  effect  and  Qt  the 

heating  effect  at  any  time  t  later,  then  ^j^  -.g-*'  where  \  is  the 
constant  of  chuige  of  the  emanation. 

The  curve  of  recovery  of  the  heating  effect  of  radium  from 
its  minimum  value  is  identical  with  the  curve  of  recovery  of  its 
activity  measured  by  the  a  rays.  Since  the  minimum  heating 
effect  is  26  per  cent,  of  the  total,  the  heat  emission  Qi  at  any  time  t 
after  reaching  a  minimum  is  given  by 

A  =  .25-)- -75(1-6-"), 

where  Qmu.  i^  ^he  maximum  rate  of  heat  emission  and  X,  as  before, 
is  the  constant  of  change  of  the  emanation. 

The  identity  of  the  curves  of  recovery  and  fall  of  the  heating 
effect  of  radium  and  its  emanation  respectively  with  the  corre- 
sponding curves  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  radio-activity  shows  that 
the  heat  emission  of  radium  and  its  products  is  directly  connected 
with  their  radio-activity.  The  variation  in  the  heat  emission  of 
both  radium  and  its  emanation  is  approximately  proportional  to 
their  activity  measured  by  the  a  rays.    It  is  not  proportional  to 
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the  activity  measured  by  the  j8  or  7  rays,  for  the  intensity  of  these 
rays  talis  nearly  to  zero  some  hours  after  removal  of  the  emanation, 
while  the  a  ray  activity,  like  the  heating  effect,  is  25  per  cent, 
of  the  maximum  value.  These  results  are  thus  in  accordance  with 
the  view  that  the  heat  emission  of  radium  accompanies  the 
expulsion  of  a  particles,  and  is  approximately  proportional  to  the 
number  expelled.  Before  such  a  conclusion  can  be  considered 
established,  it  is  necessaiy  to  show  that  the  heating  effect  of  the  ' 
active  deposit  from  the  emanation  vaxies  in  the  same  way  as  its 
a  ray  activity.  Elxperiments  made  to  test  this  point  will  now  be 
considered. 

246.  Heat  emlwlon  of  th«  active  depoilt  fk-om  the 
•iiuuiation<  New  radium  in  radio-active  equilibrium  contains 
four  successive  products  which  break  up  with  the  emission  of 
a  particles,  viz.  radium  itself,  the  emanation,  radium  A  and  C. 
Kadium  B  does  not  emit  rays  at  all.  The  effect  of  the  later 
products  radium  D,  E  and  F  may  be  neglected,  if  the  radium  has 
not  been  prepared  for  more  than  a  year. 

It  is  not  easy  to  settle  definitely  the  relative  activity  supplied 
by  each  of  these  products  when  in  radio-active  equilibrium,  but 
it  has  been  shown  in  section  229  that  the  activity  is  not  very 
different  for  the  four  a  ray  products.  The  a  particles  from  radium 
A  and  C  are  more  penetrating  than  those  from  radium  itself  and 
the  emanation.  The  evidence  at  present  obtained  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  activity  supplied  by  the  emanation  is  less 
than  that  supplied  by  the  other  products.  This  indicates  that 
the  «  particles  from  the  emanation  are  projected  with  less  velocity 
than  in  the  other  cases. 

When  the  emanation  is  suddenly  released  from  radium  by 
heat  or  solution,  the  products  radium  A,  B  and  C  are  left  behind. 
Since  the  parent  matter  is  removed,  the  amount  of  the  products 
A,  B,  C  at  once  commences  to  diminish,  and  at  the  end  of  about 
three  hours  reaches  a  very  small  value.  If  the  heating  effect 
depends  upon  the  a  ray  activity,  it  is  thus  to  be  expected  that  the 
heat  emission  of  the  radium  should  rapidly  diminish  to  a  minimum 
after  the  removal  of  the  emanation. 

When  the  emanation  is  introduced  into  a  vessel,  the  products 
radium  A,  B  and  C  at  once  appear  and  increase  in  quantity, 
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reaching  a  practical  maximttm  about  3  hours  later.  The  heating 
effect  of  the  emanation  tube  should  thus  increase  for  severul  hours 
after  the  introduction  of  the  emanation. 

In  order  to  follow  the  rapid  changes  in  the  heating  eflect  of 
radium,  after  removal  of  the  emanation,  Rutherford  and  Barnes 
{loc.  cit.)  used  a  pair  of  differential  platinum  thermometerB.  Each 
thermometer  consisted  of  S5  cms.  of  fine  platinum  wire,  wound 
carefully  on  the  inside  of  a  thin  glass  tube  5  mms.  in  diameter, 
forming  a  coil  3  cms.  long.  The  glass  tube  containing  the  radium 
and  also  the  tube  containing  the  emanation  were  selected  to  slide 
easily  into  the  interior  of  the  coils,  the  wire  thus  being  in  direct 
contact  with  the  glass  envelope  containing  the  source  of  heat. 
The  change  in  resistance  of  the  platinum  thermometers,  when  the 
radium  or  emanation  tube  was  transferred  from  one  coil  to  the 
other,  was  readily  measured. 

The  heating  effect  of  the  radium  in  radio-active  equilibrium 
was  first  accurately  determined.  The  radium  tube  was  heated  to 
drive  off  the  emanation,  which  ^vas  rapidly  condensed  in  a  small 
glass  tube  'A  cms.  long  and  3  mms.  internal  diameter.  After 
allowing  a  short  time  for  temperature  conditions  to  become  steady, 
the  heating  effect  of  the  radium  tube  was  measured.  The  results 
are  shown  in  Fig.  100.     An  observation  could  not  be  taken  until 
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about  12  minutes  after  the  removal  of  the  emaoation,  asd  the 
heating  effect  was  then  found  to  have  &Uen  to  about  -55  per  cent, 
of  the  maximum  value.  It  steadily  diminished  with  the  time, 
finally  reaching  a  minimum  value  of  25  per  cent,  several  hours  later. 

It  is  not  possible  in  experiments  of  this  character  to  separate 
the  heating  effect  of  the  emanation  from  that  supplied  by  radium  A. 
Since  A  is  half  transformed  ia  three  minutes,  its  heating  effect 
will  have  lai^ly  disappeared  after  10  minutes,  and  the  decrease 
is  then  mainly  due  to  changes  in  radium  B  and  C. 

The  variation  with  time  of  the  heating  effect  of  the  active 
deposit  is  still  more  clearly  brought  out  by  an  examination  of  the 
rise  of  the  heating  effect  when  the  emanation  ia  introduced  into  a 
small  tube,  and  of  the  decrease  of  the  heating  effect  after  the 
emanation  is  removed.  The  curve  of  rise  is  shown  in  the  upper 
curve  of  Fig.  101.    40  minutes  after  the  introduction  of  the  emana- 


Fig.  101. 

tion,  the  heating  effect  had  risen  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  maximum 
value  which  was  reached  after  an  interval  of  about  3  hours. 

After  the  heating  effect  of  the  emanation  tube  had  attained  a 
maximum,  the  emanation  was  removed,  and  the  decay  with  time 
observed  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards.  The  results  are  shown  in 
the  lower  curve  of  Fig.  101.     It  is  seen  that  the  two  curves  of 
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rise  and  decay  are  complementary  to  one  another.  The  first 
obserratioQ  was  made  10  minutes  after  removal,  and  the  heating 
effect  had  then  dropped  to  47  per  cent,  of  the  original  value 
This  sudden  drop  is  due  partly  to  the  removal  of  the  emanation, 
and  partly  to  the  rapid  transformation  of  radium  A.  The  lower 
curve  is  ahnost  identical  in  shape  with  the  corresponding  a  ray 
curve  for  the  decay  of  the  excited  activity  after  a  long  exposure 
(see  Fig.  86)  and  clearly  shows  th&t  the  heating  effect  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  activity  measured  by  the  a  rays  over  the  w^hole 
range  examined.  The  heating  effect  decreases  according  to  the 
same  law  and  at  the  same  rate  as  the  activity  measured  by  the  a 
rays. 

Twenty  minutes  after  the  removal  of  the  emanation,  radium  A 
has  heen  almost  completely  transformed,  and  the  activity  is  then 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  radium  C  present,  since  the  inter- 
mediate product  B  does  not  give  out  rays.  The  close  agreement 
of  the  activity  and  heat  emission  curves  shows  that  the  heating 
effect  is  proportional  also  to  the  amount  of  radium  C.  We  may 
thus  conclude  that  the  rayless  product  B  supplies  little  if  any 
of  the  heat  emission  observed.  If  radium  B  supplied  the  same 
amount  aa  radium  C,  the  curve  of  decrease  of  heating  effect  with 
time  would  differ  considerably  from  the  activity  curve. 

The  conclusion  that  the  transformation  of  radium  B  is  not 
accompanied  by  the  release  of  as  much  heat  as  the  other  changes 
is  to  be  expected  if  the  heating  effect  is  mainly  due  to  the  energy 
of  motion  of  the  expelled  a  particles. 

The  relative  heating  effect  due  to  the  radium  products  is 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  initial  heating  effect  of  C  is 
deduced  by  comparison  with  the  corresponding  activity  curve. 

pTodDcta  Bodiation  Initial  rate  of  heat  emiasioo 
Radiuiu               II  mys  25  per  cent  of  total 

Emanatiun  a    ,>   I 

EriiunA  .    „)  " 

Radium  B  no  rnya  0  „  „ 

Radium  C  a,  S,  y  rays  31  „  „ 

Since  radium  A  and  C  supply  almost  an  equal  proportion  of 
activity,  it  is  probable  that  they  have  equal  initial  heating  effects. 
If  this  is  the  case,  the  heating  effect  of  the  emanation  alone  is 
13  per  cent,  of  the  total 
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247.  Heating  efitocto  of  the  yS  and  7  rays.  It  has  been 
shown  in  section  114  that  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  Q  particles 
emitted  from  radiam  is  probably  not  greater  than  one  per  cent, 
of  that  due  to  the  a  particles.  If  the  heat  emission  is  a  result 
of  bombardment  by  the  particles  expelled  from  its  mass,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  the  heating  effect  of  the  y3  rays  will  be  very 
small  compared  with  that  due  to  the  a  rays.  This  anticipation  is 
borne  out  by  experiment.  Curie  measured  the  heating  effect  of 
radium  (1)  when  enclosed  in  a  thin  envelope,  and  (2)  when  sur- 
rounded by  one  millimetre  of  lead.  In  the  fonner  case  a  large 
proportion  of  the  ^  rays  escaped,  and,  in  the  latter,  nearly  all  were 
absorbed.  The  increase  of  heatiug  effect  in  case  (2)  was  not  more 
than  five  per  cent.,  and  this  is  probably  an  over-estimate. 

In  a  similar  way,  since  the  total  ionization  due  to  the  ^  raya 
is  about  equal  to  that  produced  by  the  7  rays,  we  should  expect 
that  the  heating  effect  of  the  7  rays  will  be  very  small  compared 
with  that  arising  from  the  a  raya 

Paschen  made  some  experiments  on  the  heating  effect  of 
radium  in  a  Bunsen  ice  calorimeter  where  the  radium  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  thickness  of  192  cms.  of  lead — a  depth  sufficient  to 
absorb  a  large  proportion  of  the  7  rays.  In  his  tirst  publication*, 
results  were  given  which  indicated  that  the  heating  effect  of  the 
7  rays  was  even  greater  than  that  of  the  a  rays.  This  was  not 
confirmed  by  later  observations  by  the  same  method.  He  con- 
cluded that  the  ice  calorimeter  could  not  be  relied  on  to  measure 
such  very  small  quantities  of  heat. 

After  the  publication  of  Paachen's  first  paper  Rutherford  and 
Bamest  examined  the  question  by  a  different  method.  An  air 
calorimeter  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  98  was  employed  which 
was  found  to  give  verj'  satisfactory  results.  The  heat  emission 
of  radium  was  measured  (1)  when  the  radium  was  surrounded  by 
a  cyhnder  of  aluminium  and  (2)  when  surrounded  by  a  cylinder 
of  lead  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  aluminium  absorbed  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  7  rays  while  the  lead  stopped  more  than 
half.  No  certain  difference  between  the  heating  effect  in  the  two 
cases  was  observed,  although  Jrom  the  earlier  experiments  of 
Paschen  a  difference  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  was  to  be  expected. 

*  Paw^en,  Ph^t.  Zeit.  Sept.  15,  1904. 

t  Bntbertord  and  Bamea,  Nahm,  Dec.  18,  19M ;  Phil  Mag.  Ma;,  190S. 
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We  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  ^  and  y  rays  together  do 
QOt  supply  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  heat  emission 
of  radium — a  result  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  calculations 
based  on  the  total  ionizatiOD  produced  by  the  different  types  of 
rays. 

248.  Sonroe  of  the  enei^y.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
heating  effect  of  radium  is  closely  proportional  to  the  activity 
measured  by  the  a  rays.  Since  the  activity  is  generally  measured 
between  parallel  plates  such  a  distance  apart  that  most  of  the  a 
particles  are  absorbed  in  the  gas,  this  result  shows  that  the  heating 
effect  is  proportional  to  the  enei^  of  the  emitted  a  particles. 
The  rapid  heat  emission  of  radium  follows  naturally  &om  the  dia- 
int^fration  theory  of  radio-activity.  The  heat  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  not  from  external  sources,  but  from  the  internal  energy  of 
the  radium  atom.  The  atom  is  supposed  to  be  a  comples  system 
consisting  of  charged  parts  in  very  rapid  motion,  and  in  consequence 
contains  a  large  store  of  latent  energy,  which  can  only  be  mani- 
fested when  the  atom  breaks  up.  For  some  reason,  the  atomic 
system  becomes  unstable,  and  an  a  particle,  of  mass  about  twice 
that  of  the  hydrogen  atom,  escapes,  carrying  with  it  its  energy  of 
motion.  Since  the  a  particles  would  be  practically  absorbed  in  a 
thicknees  of  radium  of  less  than  '001  cm.,  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  a  particles,  expelled  from  a  mass  of  radium,  would  be  stopped 
in  the  radium  itself  and  their  energy  of  motion  would  be  manifested 
in  the  form  of  heat.  The  radium  would  thus  be  heated  by  its  own 
bombardment  above  the  temperature  uf  the  surrounding  air.  The 
energy  of  the  expelled  a  particles  probably  does  not  account  for 
the  whole  emission  of  heat  by  radium.  It  is  evident  that  the 
violent  expulsion  of  a  part  of  the  atom  must  result  in  intense 
electrical  disturbuices  in  the  atom.  At  the  same  time,  the  residual 
parts  of  the  disintegrated  atom  rearrange  themselves  to  form  a 
permanently  or  temporarily  stable  ffj^tem.  During  this  process 
also  some  energy  is  probably  emitted,  which  is  manifested  in  the 
form  of  heat  in  the  radium  itself. 

The  view  that  the  heat  emission  of  radium  is  due  verj'  lai^ly 
to  the  kinetic  eneigy  possessed  by  the  expelled  a  particles  is 
strongly  confirmed  by  calculations  of  the  magnitude  of  the  heating 
effect  to  be  expected  on  such  an  hypothesis.     It  has  been  shown 
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in  section  93  that  one  gram  of  radium  bromide  emits  about 
1'44  X  10"  a  particlee  per  eecond.  The  corresponding  number  for 
1  gram  of  radium  (Ban  225)  is  2-5x10".  Now  it  has  been 
calculated  from  esperimental  data  in  section  94,  that  the  average 
kinetic  enei^  of  the  a  particles  expelled  from  radium  is  5'9  x  lO"* 
eigs.  Since  all  of  the  a.  particles  are  absorbed  either  in  the  radium 
itself  or  the  envelope  surrounding  it,  the  total  energy  of  the  a 
particles  emitted  per  second  is  1'5  x  10*  ergs.  This  corresponds 
to  an  emission  of  energy  of  about  ISO  gram  calories  per  hour. 
Now  the  observed  heating  effect  of  radium  is  about  100  gram 
calories  per  hour.  Considering  the  nature  of  the  calculation,  the 
agreement  between  the  observed  and  experimental  values  is  as 
close  as  would  be  expected,  and  directly  supports  the  view  that 
the  heat  emission  of  radium  is  due  very  lai^ly  to  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  radium  and  containing  vessel  by  the  a  particles 
expelled  from  its  mass. 

249.    Heating  effect   of  the  radlom  emanation.    The 

enormous  amount  of  heat  liberated  in  radio-active  transformations 
which  are  accompanied  by  the  expulsion  of  a  particles  is  very  well 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  radium  emanation. 

The  heat  emission  of  the  emanation  released  from  1  gram  of 
radium  is  75  gram  calories  per  hour  at  its  maximum  value.  This 
beat  emission  is  not  due  to  the  emanation  alone,  but  also  to  its 
further  products  which  are  included  with  it.  Since  the  rate  of 
heat  emission  decays  exponentially  with  the  time  to  about  half 
value  in  four  days,  the  total  amount  of  heat  liberated  during  the 
life  of  the  emanation  finm  1  gram  of  radium  is  equal  to 

I     75«~"d( "  V  ~  10,000  gram  calories  approximately, 

since  \  =  "0072  (hour)~^.  Now  the  volume  of  the  emanation  from 
1  gram  of  radium  is  about  1  cubic  millimetre  at  standard  pressure 
and  temperature  (section  172),  Thus  1  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
emanation  would  during  its  transformation  emit  10'  gram  calories. 
The  heat  emitted  during  the  combination  of  I  c.c.  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  to  form  water  is  about  2  gram  calories.  The  emanation 
thus  gives  out  during  its  changes  5  x  10*  times  as  much  energy 
as  the  combination  of  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
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to  form  water,  although  this  latter  reaction  ie  accompaDied  by  9 
larger  release  of  energy  than  any  other  known  to  chemistry. 

The  production  of  heat  from  1  c.c.  of  the  radium  emanation  is 
about  21  gram  caloriea  per  second.  This  generation  of  heat  would 
be  sufficient  to  heat  to  redness,  if  not  to  melt  down,  the  walls  of 
the  glass  tube  containing  the  emanation. 

The  probable  rate  of  heat  emiasioa  from  1  gram  weight  of  the 
emanation  can  readily  be  deduced,  assuming  that  the  emanation 
has  about  100  times  the  molecular  weight  of  hydrogen.  Since 
100  c.c.  of  the  emanation  would  weigh  about  1  gram,  the  total 
heat  emission  from  I  gram  of  the  emanation  is  about  10*. gram 
calories. 

It  can  readily  be  calculated  that  one  pound  weight  of  the 
emanation  would,  at  its  maximum,  radiate  energy  at  the  rate  of  about 
10,000  horse-power.  This  radiation  of  energy  would  fall  off  with 
the  time,  but  the  total  emission  of  energy  during  the  life  of  the 
emanation  would  correspond  to  60,000  horse-power  days. 

260.  Heating:  efiboti  of  uranf tun,  thorimn,  and  acttnlmn. 
Since  the  heat  emission  of  radium  is  a  direct  consequence  of  its 
bombardment  by  the  a  particles  expelled  from  its  mass,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  all  the  radio-elements  which  emit  a  rays  should 
also  emit  heat  at  a  rate  proportional  to  their  a  ray  activity. 

Since  the  activity  of  pure  radium  is  probably  about  two 
million  times  that  of  uranium  or  thorium,  the  heat  emission  from 
1  gram  of  thorium  or  uranium  should  be  about  6  x  10^  gram 
calories  per  hour,  or  about  044  gram  calories  per  year.  This  is  a 
very  small  rate  of  generation  of  heat,  but  it  should  be  detectable  if 
a  large  quantity  of  uranium  or  thorium  is  employed.  Experiments 
to  determine  the  heating  effect  of  thorium  have  been  made  by 
Pegram*.  Three  kilograms  of  thorium  oxide,  enclosed  in  a  Dewar 
bulb,  were  kept  in  an  ice-bath,  and  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  thorium  and  ice-bath  determined  by  a  set  of  iron- 
constantine  thermo-electric  couples.  The  maximum  diflerence  of 
temperature  observed  was  OOi" C,  and,  from  the  rate  of  change 
of  temperature,  it  was  calculated  that  one  gram  of  thorium  oxide 
liberated  8  x  10~°  gram  calories  per  hour.  A  more  accurate 
determination  of  the  heat  emission  is  in  progress,  but  the  results 
obtained  are  of  the  order  of  magnitude  to  be  expected, 
•  Pegram,  Science,  M»r  27,  1904. 
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261.    EnergT  emitted  by  a  radlo-actiTe  product.    An 

important  consequence  follows  Irom  the  &Gt  that  the  heat 
emission  is  a  measure  of  the  energy  of  the  expelled  a  particles. 
If  each  atom  of  each  product  emits  a  particles,  the  total  emission 
of  energy  from  1  gram  of  the  product  caa  at  once  be  determined. 
The  a  particles  from  the  different  products  are  projected  with 
about  the  same  velocity,  and  coouequently  carry  off  about  the 
same  amount  of  energy.  Now  it  has  been  shown  that  the  eneigy 
of  each  a  particle  expelled  from  radium  is  about  6"9  x  10~"  ergs. 
Most  of  the  products  probably  have  an  atomic  weight  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  200.  Since  there  are  36  x  10"  molecules  in 
one  cubic  centimetre  of  hydrogen,  it  can  easily  be  calculated 
that  there  are  about  3*6  x  10°  atoms  in  one  gram  of  the 
product. 

If  each  atom  of  the  product  expels  one  a  particle,  the  total 
energy  emitted  from  1  gram  of  the  matter  is  about  2  x  10"  ergs  or 
8x10*  gram  calories.  The  total  emission  of  energy  from  a  product 
which  emits  only  j8  rays  ia  probably  about  one-hundredth  of  the 
above  amount. 

In  this  case  we  have  only  considered  the  energy  emitted  from 
a  single  product  independently  of  the  successive  products  which 
may  arise  from  it.  Badium,  for  example,  nkay  be  considered  a 
radio-active  product  which  slowly  breaks  up  and  gives  rise  to  four 
subsequent  a  ray  products.  The  total  heat  emission  from  one 
gram  of  radium  and  products  is  thus  about  five  times  the  above 
amount,  or  4  x  10"  gram  calories. 

The  total  emission  of  energy  from  radium  is  discussed  later  in 
section  266  from  a  slightly  different  point  of  view. 

202.    Humber  of  Iodi  produced  by  on  a  partlole.     In 

the  first  edition  of  this  book  it  was  calculated  by  several  inde- 
pendent methods  that  1  gram  of  radium  emitted  about  10"  a 
particles  per  second  Since  the  actual  number  has  later  been 
determined  by  measuring  the  charge  carried  by  the  a  rays 
(section  93)  we  can,  conversely,  use  this  number  to  determine  with 
more  certainty  some  of  the  constants  whose  values  were  assumed 
in  the  original  calculation. 

For  example,  the   total   number  of  ions   produced  by  an  a 
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particle-  in  the  gae  c&n  readily  be  determirfed.  The  method 
employed  is  as  followa.:  0*484  mgr.  of  radium  bromide  was 
dissolved  in  water  fmd  then  spread  uoiformly  over  an  aluminium 
plate.  After  evaporation,  the  saturation  ionization  current,  due 
.to  the  radium  at  its  minimum  activity,  was  found  to  be  84  x  lO"* 
ampere.  The  plates  of  the  testing  vessel  were  sufficiently  far  apart 
to  absorb  all  the  a  rays  in  the  gas.  The  number  of  a  particles 
expelled  per  second  into  the  gas  was  found  experimentally  to  be 
8-7  X  lO*.  Taking  the  charge  on  an  ion  as  1-13  x  10-'»  coulombs 
(section  36),  the  total  number  of  ions  produced  per  second  in  the 
gas  was  7*6  x  10".  Thus  each  «  particle  on  an  average  produced 
86,000  ions  in  the  gas  before  it  was  absorbed. 

Now  Bragg  (section  104)  has  shown  that  the  a  particles  from 
radium  at  its  minimum  activity  are  stopped  in  about  3  cms.  of 
air.  The  results  obtained  by  him  indicate  that  the  ionization  of 
the  particles  per  cm.  of  path  is  less  near  the  radium  than  some 
distance  away.  ABSuming,  however,  as  a  first  approximation  that 
the  ionization  is  uniform  along  the  path,  the  number  of  ions 
produced  per  cm.  of  path  by  the  a  particle  is  29,000.  Since  the 
ionization  varies  directly  as  the  pressure,  at  a  pressure  of  1  mm. 
of  mercury  the  number  of  ions  per  unit  path  would  be  about  38. 
Kow  Townsend  (section  103)  found  that  the  maximum  number 
of  ions  produced  per  unit  path  of  air  at  1  mm.  pressure  by  an 
electron  in  motion  was  20,  and  in  this  case  a  fresh  pair  of  ions 
was  produced  at  each  encounter  of  the  electron  with  the  molecules 
in  its  path.  In  the  present  case  the  a  particle,  which  has  a  very 
large  mass  compared  with  the  electron,  appears  to  have  a  larger 
sphere  of  influence  than  the  electron  and  to  ionize  twice  as  many 
moleculea 

In  addition,  the  a  particle  produoee  many  more  ions  per  unit 
path  than  an  electron  moving  with  the  same  velocity,  for  it  has 
been  shown  (section  103)  that  the  electron  becomes  a  less 
efiScient  ionizer  after  a  certain  velocity  is  reached.  As  Bragg 
(Ice  dt.)  has  pointed  out,  this  is  to  be  expected,  since  the  a 
particle  consists  of  a  large  number  of  electrons  and  consequently 
would  be  a  far  more  efficient  ionizer  than  an  isolated  electron.  A 
calculation  of  the  energy  required  to  produce  an  ion  by  an  a 
particle  is  given  in  Appendix  A. 
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263.  Number  of  j3  parttclei  expelled'  flrom^one  gram  of 
radium.  It  is  of  importance  to  compare  the  total  number  of 
8  particles  expelled  from  one  gram  of  radium  in  radio-active 
equilibrium,  as,  theoretically,  this  number  should  bear  a  definite 
relation  to  the  total  nnraber  of  a  particles  emitted.  We  have  seen 
that  new  radium  in  radio-active  equilibrium  contains  four  products 
which  emit  a  rays,  viz.  radium  itself,  the  emanation,  radium  A 
and  radium  C.  On  the  other  hand,  $  rays  are  expelled  from  only 
one  product,  radium  C.  The  same  number  of  atoms  of  each  of 
these  successive  prodncts  in  equilibrium  break  up  per  second.  If 
the  disintegration  of  each  atom  is  accompanied  by  the  expulsion 
of  one  a  particle  and,  in  the  case  of  radium  C,  also  of  one  ^3  particle, 
the  number  of  a  particles  emitted  fr^m  radium  in  radio-active 
equilibrium  will  be  four  times  the  number  of  yS  particles. 

The  method  employed  by  Wien  to  determine  the  number  of 
>S  particles  emitted  from  a  known  quantity  of  radium  has  already 
been  discussed  in  section  80.  On  account  of  the  absorption  of 
some  of  the  yd  particles  in  the  radium  envelope  and  in  the  radium 
itself,  the  number  found  by  him  is  tar  too  small.  It  has  been 
shown  in  section  85  that  a  number  of  easily  absorbed  ^  rays  are 
projected  fit>m  radium,  many  of  which  would  be  stopped  in  the 
radium  itself  or  in  the  envelope  containing  it. 

In  order  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  error  due  to  this 
absorption,  in  some  experiments  made  by  the  writer,  the  active 
deposit  obtained  from  the  radium  emanation  rather  than  radium 
itself  was  used  as  a  source  of  y9  rays.  A  lead  rod,  4  cms.  long  and 
4  mms.  in  diameter,  was  exposed  as  the  negative  electrode  in  a 
large  quantity  of  the  radium  emanation  for  three  hours.  The  rod 
was  then  removed  and  the  7  ray  effect  from  it  immediately 
measured  by  an  electroscope  and  compared  with  the  corresponding 
7  ray  effect  from  a  known  weight  of  radium  bromide  in  radio- 
active equilibrium.  Since  the  active  deposit  contains  the  product 
radium  C  which  alone  emits  j3  rays,  and,  since  the  intensities 
of  the  8  ^^'^  y  i^ys  Ai^  always  proportional  to  each  other,  the 
number  of  yS  particles  expelled  from  the  lead  rod  per  second  is 
equal  to  the  corresponding  number  from  the  weight  of  radium 
bromide  which  gives  the  same  y  ray  effect  as  the  lead  rod. 

The  rod  was  then  enveloped  in  a  thickness  of  aluminium  foil 
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of  '0058  cms. — a  thickness  jnst  sufficient  to  absorb  the  a  rays — 
and  made  the  insulated  electrode  in  a  cylindrical  metal  vessel 
which  was  rapidly  exhausted  to  a  low  pressure.  The  current  in 
the  two  directions  was  measured  at  intervals  by  an  electrometer, 
and,  aa  we  have  seen  in  section  93,  the  algebraic  sum  of  these 
currents  is  proportional  to  ne,  where  n  is  the  number  of  ^  particles 
expelled  per  second  from  the  lead  rod,  and  e  the  charge  ou  each 
particle.  The  activity  of  the  radium  C  decayed  with  the  time, 
but,  from  the  known  curve  of  decay,  the  results  could  be  corrected 
in  terms  of  the  initial  value  immediately  after  the  rod  was  removed 
from  the  emanation. 

Taking  into  account  that  half  of  the  0  particles  emitted  by 
the  active  deposit  were  absorbed  in  the  radium  itself,  and  reckoning 
the  charge  on  the  0  particle  as  1*13  x  10'**  coulombs,  two  separate 
experiments  gave  7'6  x  10"  and  7'0  x  10"  as  the  total  number  of 
/3  particles  expelled  per  second  ftt)m  one  gram  of  radium.  Taking 
the  mean  value,  we  may  conclude  that  the  total  number  of 
ff  particles  expelled  per  second  from  one  gram  of  radium  in  radio- 
active equilibrium  is  about  73  x  lO"*, 

The  total  number  of  a  particles  expelled  from  one  gram  of 
radium  at  its  minimum  activity  has  been  shown  to  be  6'2  x  10"* 
(section  93).  The  approximate  agreement  between  these  numbers 
is  a  strong  indication  of  the  correctness  of  the  theoretical  views 
previously  discussed.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  number  of 
ff  particles,  deduced  in  this  way,  will  be  somewhat  greater  than 
the  true  value,  since  the  /3  particles  give  rise  to  a  secondary 
radiation  consisting  also  of  negatively  charged  particles  moving 
at  a  high  speed.  These  secondary  0  particles,  arising  from  the 
impact  of  the  y9  particles  on  the  lead,  will  pass  through  the 
aluminium  screen  and  add  their  effect  to  the  primary  fi  rays. 

The  results,  however,  indicate  that  four  a  particles  are  expelled 
from  radium  in  radio-active  equilibrium  for  each  0  particle  and 
thus  confirm  the  theory  of  successive  changes. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

RADIO-ACTIVE  PROCESSES. 

2M.  Theories  of  radlo-acUvlty.  In  previous  chapters,  a 
detailed  account  has  been  given  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
the  radiations,  and  of  the  complex  processes  taking  place  in  the 
radio-active  Bubstances.  The  numerous  products  arising  from  the 
radio-elements  have  been  closely  examined,  and  have  been  shown 
to  result  from  a  transformation  of  the  parent  element  through  a 
number  of  well-marked  stages.  In  this  chapter,  the  application  of 
the  disintegration  theory  to  the  explanation  of  radio-active  phe- 
nomena will  be  considered  still  further,  and  the  logical  deductions 
to  be  drawn  from  the  theory  will  be  discussed  briefly. 

A  review  will  first  be  given  of  the  working  hypotheses  which 
have  served  as  a  guide  to  the  investigators  in  the  field  of  radio- 
activity. These  working  theories  have  in  many  cases  been  modified 
or  extended  with  the  growth  of  experimental  knowledge. 

The  early  experiments  of  Mme  Curie  had  indicated  that  radio- 
activity was  an  atomic  and  not  a  molecular  phenomenon.  This 
was  still  further  substantiated  by  later  work,  and  the  detection  and 
isolation  of  rndium  from  pitchblende  was  a  brilliant  verification  of 
the  truth  of  this  hypothesis. 

The  discovery  that  the  &  rays  of  the  radio-elements  were 
similar  to  the  cathode  rays  produced  in  a  vacuum  tube  was  an 
important  advance,  and  has  formed  the  basis  of  several  subsequent 
theories.  J.  Perrin*,  in  1901,  following  the  views  of  J.  J.  Thomson 
and  others,  suggested  that  the  atoms  of  bodies  consisted  of  parts 
and  might  be  likened  to  a  miniature  planetary  system.     In  the 

*  pMTia,  Rtvne  ScUnt^qut,  April  IS,  1901. 
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atoms  of  the  radio-elements,  the  parts  composing  the  atoms  more 
distant  &om  the  centre  might  be  able  to  escape  from  the  central 
attraction  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  radiation  of  energy  observed. 
In  December  1901,  Becquerel*  put  forward  the  following  hj-po- 
thesis,  which,  he  stated,  had  served  him  as  a  guide  in  his  investi- 
gations. According  to  the  view  of  J,  J.  Thomson,  radio-active 
matter  consists  of  negatively  and  positively  charged  particles.  The 
former  have  a  mass  about  1/1000  of  the  mass  of  the  hydrogen 
atom,  while  the  latter  have  a  mass  about  one  thousand  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  negative  particle.  The  negatively  charged 
particles  (the  ^  rays)  would  be  projected  with  great  velocity,  but 
the  larger  positive  particles  with  a  much  lower  velocity  forming  a 
sort  of  gas  (the  emanation)  which  deposits  itself  on  the  sur&ce  of 
bodies.  This  in  turn  would  subdivide,  giving  rise  to  rays  (excited 
activity). 

Id  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Boyal  Society  in  June  1900, 
Bntherford  and  McClungt  estimated  that  the  energy,  radiated  in 
the  form  of  ionizing  rays  into  the  gas,  was  3000  gram-calories  per 
year  for  radium  of  activity  100,000  times  that  of  uranium.  Taking 
the  latest  estimate  of  the  activity  of  a  pure  radium  compound  as 
2,000,000,  this  would  correspond  to  an  emission  of  energy  into  the 
gas  in  the  form  of  a  rays  of  about  66,000  gram-calories  per  gram 
per  year.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  this  energy  might  be 
derived  from  a  re-grouping  of  the  constituents  of  the  atom  of  the 
radio-elements,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  possible  energy 
to  be  derived  from  a  greater  concentration  of  the  components  of 
the  atom  was  large  compared  with  that  given  out  in  molecular 
reactions. 

.  In  the  original  papers  J  giving  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the 
emanation  of  thorium  and  the  excited  radio-activity  produced  by 
it,  the  view  was  taken  that  both  of  these  manifestations  were 
due  to  radio-active  material.  The  emanation  behaved  like  a  gas, 
while  the  matter  which  caused  excited  activity  attached  itself  to 
solids  and  could  be  dissolved  in  some  acids  but  not  in  others. 
Rutherford  and  Miss  Brooks  showed  that  the  radium  emanation 

.  *  Beoquerel,  C.  R.  IBS,  p.  ftTS,  1901. 
t  Batberford  and  UcClong,  Phil.  Traiu.  A,  p.  35,  1901. 
*  Rutherford,  PlUt.  Mag.  Jan.  and  Feb.  1900. 
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dififuaed  through  air  like  a  gas  of  heavy  molecular  'weight.  At 
a  later  date  Rutherford  and  Soddy  ehowed  that  the  radium  Eknd 
thorium  emanations  behaved,  like  chemically  inert  gaaes,  since 
they  were  uQa£Fected  by  the  most  drastic  physical  and  chemical 
treatment. 

On  the  other  hand,  P.  Corie,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Detaerne, 
had  made  a  series  of  researches  on  the  radium  emanation,  expressed 
dissent  from  this  view,  P.  Curie"  did  not  consider  that  tiiera  was 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  emanation  was  material  in  nature,  and 
pointed  out  that  no  spectroscopic  evidence  of  its  presence  had  yet 
been  obtained,  and  also  that  the  emanation  disappeared  when 
contained  in  a  sealed  vessel.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  writer-f 
that  the  failure  to  detect  spectroscopic  lines  was  proba1}ly  a  conse- 
quence of  the  minute  quantity  of  the  emanation  present,  imder 
ordinary  conditions,  although  the  electrical  and  phosphorescent 
actions  produced  by  this  small  quantity  are  very  marked.  This 
contention  is  borne  out  by  later  work.  P.  Curie  at  first  took  the 
view  that  the  emanation  was  not  material,  but  consisted  of  centres 
of  condensation  of  energy  attached  to  the  gas  molecules  and  moving 
with  them. 

M.  and  Mme  Curie  have  throughout  taken  a  very  general  view 
of  the  phenomena  of  radio-activity,  and  have  not  put  forward  any 
definite  theory.  In  Jan.  1902,  they  gave  an  account  of  the  general 
working  theoryj  which  had  guided  them  in  their  researches. 
Radio-activity  is  an  atomic  property,  and  the  recognition  of  this 
fact  had  created  their  methods  of  research.  Each  atom  acts  as  a 
constant  source  of  emission  of  energy.  This  energy  may  either 
be  derived  from  the  potential  energy  of  the  atom  itself,  or  each 
atom  may  act  as  a  mechanism  which  instantly  regains  the  energy 
which  is  lost.  They  suggested  that  this  energy  may  be  borrowed 
from  the  surrounding  air  in  some  way  not  accounted  for  by  the- 
principle  of  Camot. 

In  the  course  of  a  detailed  study  of  the  radio-activity  of  thorium, 
Rutherford  and  Soddy§  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  suppose 

•  p.  Caris,  C.  E.  X86,  p.  238, 1903.  t  Buthflribid.  PAil.  Map.  April,  1908. 

;  M.  and  Hme  Curie,  C.  R.  134,  p.  S6,  1903. 

1  Butbertord  ftnd  Soddy,  Tram.  Chen.  Soe.  01,  pp.  831,  837,  1909.  Phil.  3Iag. 
Sept.  and  Not.  1902.  ,       .  ,.         • 
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that  thorium  was  coDtiuuouely  producing  from  itself  new  kinds  of 
active  matter,  which  possess  temporary  activity  and  differ  in  chemical 
properties  from  th«  thorium  itself.  The  constant  radio-activity 
of  thorium  was  shown  to  be  the  result  of  equilibrium  between  the 
processes  of  production  of  active  matter  and  the  change  of  that 
already  produced.  At  the  same  time,  the  theory  was  advanced 
that  the  production  of  active  matter  was  a  consequence  of  the  dis- 
integration of  the  atom.  The  work  of  the  following  year  was 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  radio-activity  of  uranium  and 
radium  on  simitar  lines,  and  it  was  found  that  the  conclusions 
already  advanced  for  thorium  held  equally  for  uranium  and  radium  *. 
The  discovery  of  a  condensation  of  the  radio-active  emanationsf 
gave  additional  support  to  the  view  that  the  emanations  were 
gaseous  in  character.  In  the  meantime,  the  writer|  had  found  that 
the  rays  conasted  of  positively  charged  bodies  atomic  in  size, 
projected  with  great  velocity.  The  discovery  of  the  material 
nature  of  these  rays  served  to  strengthen  the  theory  of  atomic 
disintegration,  and  at  the  same  time  to  offer  an  explanation  of 
the  connection  between  the  a  rays  and  the  changes  occurring  in 
the  radio-elements.  In  a  paper  entitled  "  Radio-active  Change," 
Rutherford  and  Soddy§  put  forward  in  some  detail  the  theory 
of  atomic  disintegration  as  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
radio-activity,  and  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  more  important 
consequences  which  follow  from  the  theory  were  discussed. 

In  a  paper  announcing  the  discovery  of  the  heat  emission  of 
radium,  P.  Curie  and  Labordell  stAte  that  the  heat  energy  may  be 
equally  well  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  breaking  up  of  the 
radium  atom  or  from  energy  absorbed  by  the  radium  from  some 
external  source. 

J.  J.  ThomsoD  in  an  article  on  "  Radium,"  communicated  to 
Ifature%,  put  forward  the  view  that  the  emission  of  energy  from 
radium  is  probably  due  to  some  change  within  the  atom,  and 

■  Rntherford  and  Soddy,  PML  Mag.  April,  IWS. 

+  Bnth«rfora  and  Bodd;,  Phil.  Hag.  Uty,  1908. 

;  Butbsrfoid,  Fkyt.  Ztit.  i.  p.  38«,  1903.    Phil.  Mas-  Feb.  I90S. 

§  Botherford,  Phii.  Slag.  Mk;,  190S. 

II  Curie  and  Labords,  C.  R.  186,  p.  6TS,  1908, 

1  J.  J.  ThomMD,  .Vnture,  p.  601,  1908. 
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pointed  out  that  a  large  store  of  energy  would  be  released  by  a 
(XHitractioD  of  the  atom. 

Sir  'Williatn  Crookes*,  in  1899,  proposed  the  theoiy  that  the 
radio-active  elements  possesa  the  property  of  abstracting  energy 
from  the  gas.  If  the  moving  molecules,  impinging  more  swiftly 
on  the  substance,  were  released  from  the  active  substance  at  a 
much  lower  velocity,  the  energy  released  from  the  radio-elementa 
might  be  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  This  theory  was  advanced 
again  later  on  to  account  for  the  large  heat  emission  of  radium, 
discovered  by  P.  Curie  and  Laborde. 

F.  Ref  recently  advanced  a  very  general  theoiy  of  matter 
with  a  special  application  to  radio-active  bodies.  He  supposes 
that  the  parts  of  the  atom  were  originally  fr«e,  constituting  a 
nebula  of  extreme  tenuity.  These  parts  have  gradually  become 
united  round  centres  of  condensation,  and  have  thus  formed  the 
atoms  of  the  elements.  On  this  view  an  atom  may  be  likened 
to  an  extinct  sun.  The  radio-active  atoms  occupy  a  transitional 
stage  between  the  original  nebula  and  the  more  stable  chemical 
atoms,  and  in  the  course  of  their  contraction  give  rise  to  the 
heat  emission  observed. 

Lord  Kelvin  in  a  paper  to  the  British  Association  meeting, 
1903,  has  suggested  that  radium  may  obtain  its  energy  from 
external  sources.  If  a  piece  of  white  paper  ia  put  into  one  vessel 
and  a  piece  of  black  paper  into  an  exactly  similar  vessel,  on  expo- 
sure of  both  vessels  to  the  light  the  vessel  containing  the  black 
paper  is  found  to  be  at  a  higher  temperature.  He  suggests  that 
radium  in  a  similar  manner  may  keep  its  temperature  above  the 
surrounding  air  by  its  power  of  absorption  of  unknown  radiations. 

Richarz  and  ScbenckJ  have  suggested  that  radio-activity  may 
be  due  to  the  production  and  breaking  up  of  ozone  which  is  known 
to  be  produced  by  radium  salts. 

266.  DUonaiion  of  Theories.  From  the  survey  of  the 
general  hypotheses  advanced  as   possible   explanations  of  radio- 

■  CrookM,  C.  B.  128,  p.  178,  1899. 
+  F.  B«,  C.  R.  p.  186,  p.  1398,  ItlOB. 

J  Biohans  and  Schetiek,  BtrL  Ber.  p.  1102,  1908.  Schenck,  BeH.  Bit.  p.  S7, 
1904. 
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activity,  it  is  seen  that  they  may  be  divided  broadly  into  two 
classes,  one  of  which  assumes  that  the  energy  emitted  &om  the 
radio-elements  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  internal  energy  ot 
the  atom,  and  the  other  that  the  energy  is  derived  from  external 
sources,  but  that  the  radio-elements  act  as  mechaniaiDs  capable  of 
transforming  this  borrowed  energy  into  the  special  forms  mamfested 
in  the  phenomena  of  radio-activity.  Of  these  two  sets  of  hypo- 
theses the  first  appears  to  be  the  more  probable,  and  to  be  best 
suppoited  by  the  experimental  evidence.  Up  to  the  {H-esent  not 
the  slightest  experimental  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show 
that  the  energy  of  radium  is  derived  from  external  sources. 

J.  J.  Thomion  {loc.  cit.)  has  discussed  the  question  in  the 
following  way : — 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  radium  derives  its  energy  from 
the  air  surrounding  it,  that  the  atoms  of  radium  possess  the  ^ulty 
of  abstracting  the  kinetic  energy  from  the  more  rapidly  moving  air 
molecules  while  they  are  able  to  retain  their  own  energy  when  in 
collision  with  the  slowly  moving  molecules  of  air.  I  cannot  see, 
however,  that  even  the  possession  of  this  property  would  explain 
the  behaviour  of  radium ;  for  imagine  a  portion  of  radium  placed 
in  a  cavity  in  a  block  of  ice;  the  ice  around  the  radium  gets 
melted ;  where  does  the  energy  for  this  come  from  ?  By  the  hypo- 
thesis there  is  no  change  in  the  air-radium  system  in  the  cavity, 
for  the  energy  gained  by  the  radium  is  lost  by  the  air,  while  heat 
cannot  How  into  the  cavity  from  the  outside,  for  the  melted  ice 
round  the  cavity  is  hotter  than  the  ice  surrounding  it," 

The  writer  has  recently  found  that  the  activity  of  radium  is 
not  altered  by  surrounding  it  with  a  lai^  mass  of  lead.  A  cylinder 
of  lead  was  cast  10  cms.  in  diameter  and  10  cms.  high.  A  hole 
was  bored  in  one  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  centre,  and  the  radium, 
enclosed  in  a  small  glass  tube,  was  placed  in  the  cavity.  The 
opening  was  then  hermetically  closed.  The  activity  was  measured 
by  the  rate  of  dischai^  of  an  electroscope  by  the  y  rays  trans- 
mitted through  the  lead,  but  no  appreciable  change  was  observed 
during  a  period  of  one  month. 

M.  and  Mme  Curie  eariy  made  the  suggestion  that  the  radiation 
of  energy  from  the  radio-active  bodies  might  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  space  is  traversed  by  a  type  of  Bijntgen  rays,  aod 
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that  the  radio-elements  possess  the  property  of  absorbing  them. 
Recent  experiments  (section  279)  have  shown  that  there  is  present 
at  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  a  very  penetrating  type  of  rays,  similar 
to  the  7  rays  of  radium.  Even  if  it  were  supposed  that  the  radio- 
elements  possessed  the  power  of  absorbing  this  radiation,  the 
energy  of  the  rays  is  far  too  minute  to  account  even  for  the  energy 
radiated  from  an  element  of  small  activity  like  uranium.  In 
addition,  all  the  evidence  ao  &r  obtained  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  radio-active  bodies  do  not  absorb  the  t^'pe  of  rays  they 
emit  to  any  greater  extent  than  would  be  expected  trom  their 
density.  It  has  been  shown  (section  8G)  that  this  is  true  in  the 
case  of  uranium.  Even  if  it  were  supposed  that  the  radio-elements 
possess  the  property  of  absorbing  the  energy  of  some  unknown 
type  of  radiation,  which  is  able  to  pass  through  ordinary  matter 
with  little  absorption,  there  still  remains  the  fundamental  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  the  peculiar  radiations  from  the  radio-elements, 
and  the  series  of  changes  that  occur  in  them.  It  is  not  sufficient 
for  us  to  account  for  the  heat  emission  only,  for  it  has  been  shown 
(chapter  xii)  that  the  emission  of  heat  is  directly  connected  with 
the  radio-activity. 

In  addition,  the  distribution  of  the  heat  emission  of  radium 
amongst  the  radio-active  products  which  arise  from  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  explain  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  energy  emitted 
is  borrowed  from  external  sources.  It  has  been  shown  that  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  heat  emitted  by  radium  is  due  to  the 
emanation  together  with  the  active  deposit  which  ia  produced 
by  the  emanation.  When  the  emanation  is  separated  from  the 
radium,  its  power  of  emitting  heat,  after  reaching  a  maximum, 
decreases  with  the  time  according  to  an  exponential  law.  It 
would  thus  be  necessary  on  the  absorption  hypothesis  to  postulate 
that  most  of  the  heat  emission  of  radium,  observed  under  ordinary 
conditions,  is  not  due  to  the  radium  itself  but  to  something  pro- 
duced by  the  radium,  whose  power  of  absorbing  energy  from 
external  sources  diminishes  with  time. 

A  similar  argument  also  applies  to  the  variation  with  time  of 
the  heating  effect  of  the  active  deposit  produced  from  the  emana- 
tion. It  has  been  shown  in  the  last  chapter  that  most  of  the 
heating  effect  observed  in  radium  and  its  products  must  be  ascribed 
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to  the  bombardmeDt  of  the  a  particles  expelled  &om  these  sab- 
staacea  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  (section  136)  that  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  any  mechanism,  either  internal  or  external, 
whereby  such  enormons  velocity  can  suddenly  be  impressed  upon 
the  a  particles.  We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  a  particle 
did  not  suddenly  acquire  this  energy  of  motion,  but  was  initially 
in  rapid  motion  in  the  atom,  and  for  some  reason,  was  suddenly 
released  with  the  velocity  which  it  previously  possessed  in  ite 
orbit. 

The  strongest  evidence  against  the  hypothesis  of  absorption  of 
external  energy  is  that  such  a  theory  ignores  the  fact,  that,  when- 
ever radio-activity  is  observed,  it  is  always  accompanied  by  some 
change  which  can  be  detected  by  the  appearance  of  new  products 
having  chemical  properties  distinct  from  those  of  the  original 
substances.  This  leads  to  some  form  of  "  chemical "  theory,  and 
other  results  show  that  the  change  is  atomic  and  not  molecular. 

2S6.  Theory  of  radto-ootlTa  ohang^a.  The  processes  occur- 
ring in  the  radio- elements  are  of  a  character  quite  distinct  from  any 
previously  observed  in  chemistry.  Although  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  radio-activity  is  due  to  the  spontaneous  and  continuous 
production  of  new  types  of  active  matter,  the  laws  which  control 
this  production  are  difTerent  from  the  taws  of  ordinary  chemical 
reactions.  It  has  not  been  found  possible  in  any  way  to  alter 
either  the  rate  at  which  the  matter  is  produced  or  its  rate  of 
change  when  produced.  Temperature,  which  is  such  an  important 
fsLCtor  in  altering  the  rate  of  chemical  reactions,  is,  in  these  cases, 
almost  entirely  without  influence.  In  addition,  no  ordinary 
chemical  change  is  known  which  is  accompanied  by  tbe  expnkioii 
of  charged  atoms  with  great  velocity.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  Armstrong  and  Lowiy"  that  radio-activity  may  be  an 
exaggerated  form  of  fluorescence  or  phosphorescence  with  a  very 
stow  rate  of  decay.  But  no  form  of  phosphorescence  has  yet  been 
shown  to  be  accompanied  by  radiations  of  the  character  of  thoee 
emitted  by  the  radio-elements.  Whatever  hypothesis  is  put 
forward  to  explain  radio-activity  must  account  not  only  (or  the 
production  of  a  series  of  active  products,  which  differ  in  chemical 
*  Armstrong  and  L0W17,  Proe.  Boy.  Hoc.  1803.     Chan.  Ntwt,  88,  p.  89,  190S. 
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and  physical  properties  from  euch  other  and  from  the  parent 
element,  but  also  for  the  emission  of  rays  of  a  special  character. 
Besides  this,  it  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  large  amount  of 
energy  continuously  radiated  from  the  radio-elements. 

The  radio-elements,  besides  their  high  atomic  weights,  do  not 
possess  in  common  any  special  chemical  characteristics  which  differ- 
entiate them  from  the  other  elements,  which  do  not  possess  the 
property  of  radio-activity  to  an  appreciable  degree.  Of  all  the 
known  elements,  uranium,  thorium,  and  radium  possess  the 
greatest  atomic  weights,  viz.:  radium  225,  thorium  232'5,  and 
uranium  240, 

If  a  high  atomic  weight  is  taken  as  evidence  of  a  complicated 
structure  of  the  atom,  it  might  be  expected  that  disintegration 
would  occur  more  readily  in  heavy  than  in  light  atoms.  At  the 
•  same  time,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  etemente  of  the 
highest  atomic  weight  must  be  the  most  radio-active ;  in  fact, 
radium  is  far  more  active  than  uranium,  although  it«  atomic 
weight  is  less.  This  is  seen  to  be  the  case  also  in  the  radio-active 
products ;  for  example,  the  radium  emanation  is  enormously  more 
active  weight  for  weight  than  the  radium  itself,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  emanation  has  an  atom  lighter  than 
that  of  radium. 

In  order  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  radio-aetivity,  Rutherford 
and  Soddy  have  advanced  the  theory  that  the  atoms  of  the  radio- 
elements  suffer  spontaneous  disintegration,  and  that  each  disinte- 
grated atom  passes  through  a  succession  of  well-marked  changes, 
accompanied  in  most  cases  by  the  emission  of  a  rays. 

A  preliminary  account  of  this  hypothesis  has  already  been 
given  in  section  136,  while  the  nuithematical  theory  of  successive 
changes,  which  is  based  upon  it,  has  been  discussed  in  chapter  ix. 
The  general  theory  has  been  utilized  in  chapters  x  and  XI  to 
account  for  the  numerous  active  substances  found  in  uranium, 
thorium,  actinium  and  radium. 

The  theory  supposes  that,  on  an  average,  a  definite  small 
proportion  of  the  atoms  of  each  radio-active  substance  becomes 
unstable  at  a  given  time.  As  a  result  of  this  instability,  the 
atoms  break  up.  In  most  cases,  the  disintegration  is  explosive  in 
violence  and  is  accompanied  by  the  ejection  of  an  a  particle  with 
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great  velocity ;  in  a  few  cases,  a  and  0  particles  are  expelled 
together,  while  in  others  a  U  particle  alone  escapes.  In  a  fev 
cases,  the  change  in  the  atom  appears  to  be  less  violent  in 
chanicter,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  the  expulsion  of  either  an 
a  OT  0  particle.  The  explanation  of  these  rayless  changes  is 
considered  in  section  269.  The  expulsion  of  an  a  particle,  of  mass 
about  twice  Uiat  of  the  hydrogen  atom,  leaves  behind  it  a  new 
system  tighter  than  the  original  one,  and  possessing  chemical 
and  physical  properties  quite  different  &om  those  of  the  original 
element.  This  new  system  again  becomes  unstable,  and  expels 
another  a  particle.  The  process  of  disintegration,  once  started, 
proceeds  from  stage  to  stage  at  a  definite  measurable  rate  in 
each  case. 

At  any  time  after  the  disintegration  has  commenced,  there 
exists  a  proportion  of  the  original  matter,  which  is  unchanged-, 
mixed  with  the  part  which  has  undergone  change.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  observed  fact  that  the  spectrum  of  radium, 
for  example,  does  not  change  progressively  with  time.  The 
radium  breaks  up  so  slowly  that  only  a  small  fraction  has  been 
transformed  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The  unchanged  part 
still  shows  its  characteristic  spectrum,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as 
long  as  any  radium  exists.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  expected 
that,  in  old  radium,  the  spectrum  of  those  products  which  exist  in 
any  quantity  should  also  appear. 

The  term  metabolon  has  been  suggested  as  a  convenient 
expression  for  each  of  these  changing  atoms,  derived  from  the 
successive  disintegration  of  the  atoms  of  the  radio-elements. 
Elach  metabolon,  on  an  average,  exists  only  for  a  limited  time. 
In  a  collection  of  metabolons  of  the  same  kind  the  number  N, 
which  are  unchanged  at  a  time  t  after  production,  is  given  by 

JV=  Jfoe~*',  where  JT,  is  the  original  number.     Now  ~iT  =~  ViV", 

or  the  fraction  of  the  metabolons  present,  which  change  in  unit 
time,  is  equal  to  X.  The  value  1/X  may  be  taken  as  the  average 
life  of  each  metabolon. 

This  may  be  simply  shown  as  follows: — At  any  time  ( 
after  JV,  metabolons  have  been  set  aside,  the  number  which 
change   in   the   time   dt   is  equal  to  XNdt  or  xN^'^dt.     Each 
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metaboloD  has   a  life  t,  so   that  the  average  life   of  the  whole 
number  is  given  by 

The  various  metabolons  from  the  radio-elements  are  distin- 
guished from  ordinary  matter  by  their  great  instability  and  conse- 
quent rapid  rate  of  changOi  Since  a  body  which  is  radio-active 
must  ipso  facto  be  undergoing  change,  it  follows  that  none  of  the 
active  products,  for  example,  the  emanations  and  Th  X,  can  consist 
of  any  known  kind  of  matter;  for  there  ia  no  evidence  to  show  that 
inactive  matter  can  be  made  radio-active,  or  that  two  forms  of  the 
same  element  can  exist,  one  radio-active  and  the  other  not.  For 
example,  half  of  the  matter  constituting  the  radium  emanation 
has  undergone  change  after  an  interval  of  four  days.  Afber  the 
lapse  of  about  one  month  the  emanation  as  such  has  nearly 
disappeared,  having  been  transformed  through  several  stages  into 
other  and  more  stable  types  of  matter,  which  are  in  consequence 
difficult  to  detect  by  their  radio-activity. 

The  striking  difference  in  chemical  and  physical  properties 
which  exists  in  many  cases  between  the  various  products  them- 
selves, Emd  also  between  the  primary  active  substance  and  its 
products,  has  already  been  drawn  attention  to  in  chapter  IX. 
Some  of  the  products  show  distinctive  electro-chemical  behaviour 
and  can  be  removed  from  a  solution  by  electrolysis.  Others  show 
diflerences  in  volatility  which  have  been  utilized  to  effect  a  partial 
separation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  each  of  these  products  is 
a  definite  new  chemical  substance,  and  if  it  could  be  collected  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  examined  by  ordinary  chemical  means, 
would  be  found  to  behave  like  a  distinct  chemical  element:  It 
would  differ,  however,  from  the  ordinary  chemical  element  in  the 
shortness  of  its  life^  and  the  fact  that  it  is  continuously  changing 
into  another  substance.  We  shall  see  later  (section  261)  that  there 
is  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  radium  itself  is  a  metabolon  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term,  since  it  is  continuously  changing,  and  is 
itself  produced  fr>om  another  substance.  The  main  point  of 
difference  between  it  and  the  other  products  lies  in  the  com- 
parative slowness  of  its  rate  of  change. 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that  radium  exists  in  pitchbleTide  in 
greater  quantity  than  the  other  more  rapidly  cbanging  products. 
^By  working  up  a  large  amount  of  the  mineral,  we  have  seen 
that  a  sufiScient  quantity  of  the  pure  product  has  been  obtained 
for  chemical  esamination. 

On  account  of  the  short  life  of  the  emanation,  it  exists  in 
pitchblende  in  much  less  quantity  than  radium,  but  it,  too,  has 
been  isolated  chemically  and  its  volume  measured.  The  extra- 
ordinary properties  of  this  emanation,  or  gas,  have  already  been 
discussed,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  while  it  exists,  it  must 
be  considered  a  new  element  allied  in  chemical  properties  to  the 
argon-helium  group  of  gases. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  radio-elements  we  are 
witnessing  the  spontaneous  transformation  of  matter,  and  that  the 
di£Ferent  products  which  arise  mark  the  stages  or  halting-places  in 
the  process  of  transformation,  where  the  atoms  are  able  to  exist  for 
a  short  time  before  again  breaking  up  into  new  f^stems. 

267.  Kadlo-aotlTe  products.  The  following  table  gives 
the  list  of  the  active  products  or  metabolons  known  to  result  from 
the  disintegration  of  the  three  radio-elements.  In  the  second 
column  is  given  the  value  of  the  radio-active  constant  X  for  each 
active  product,  i.e.  the  proportion  of  the  active  matter  undergoing 
change  per  second ;  in  the  third  column  the  time  T  required  for 
the  activity  to  &11  to  one-hajf,  i^.  the  time  taken  for  half  tlie  active 
product  to  undergo  change;  in  the  fourth  column,  the  nature  of  the 
rays  from  each  active  product,  not  including  the  rays  from  the 
products  which  result  from  it ;  in  the  fifth  column,  a  few  of  the 
more  marked  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  each  metabolon. 

The  products  and  their  radiations  are  indicated  graphically  in 
Fig.  102  on  page  450. 

One  product  has  been  observed  in  uranium,  four  in  thorium, 
four  in  actinium  and  seven  in  radium.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
a  closer  examination  of  the  radio-elements  may  reveal  still  further 
chtuiges.  If  any  very  rapid  transformations  exist,  they  would  be 
very  difficult  to  detect.  The  change  of  thorium  X  into  the 
emanation,  for  example,  would  probably  not  have  been  discovered 
if  the  product  of  the  change  had  not  been  gaseous  in  character. 
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X(Beo)-'    j         r 

NMure  of 

therajs 

Cbemioaland  PhyBical  propertias 
of  the  prodaot 

Uranium 

1 

) 

Thorium       ... 
Thorium  X  ... 
Emanation    ... 

1 

i 
Thorium  A  ... 

1 

Thorium  B    . .. 

\ 

3-6x10-' 

S2  days 

jSandv 

Soluble  in  excess  of  ammonium 

carbonate,  soluble  in  ether. 
Insoluble  in  excess  of  ammo- 
nium carbonate,  soluble  in 
ether  and  water. 

2-0x10^ 
l-3xlO-» 

1-74x10-'' 
3-2  X  10-* 

4  days 
&3seca. 

llhoUTB 

&5mins. 

noraya 
-.At 

Insoluble  in  ammonia. 

Soluble  in  ammonia  and  water. 

Chemically  inert  gas  of  heavy 
molecular  weight  Coiidenaes 
at  - 120"  C. 

Depoeite<l  on  bodies ;  concen- 
trated on  the  cathode  in  an 
electric  field.  Soluble  in  some 
aoids  i    Th  A  more  volatile 
than  Th  H  ;   shows   definite 
electro-chemical  behaviour. 

Actinium 
Actinium  X  ... 

Emanation    ... 

1 

Actinium  A  ... 

1 

Actinium  B  ... 

1 

7-8  X 10-' 
■17 

3-2  X  10-* 

54  n  io-» 

- 

10-2  days 
9-8  sees. 

36  mim. 

2-l&minB. 

no  rays 

..(andjSI) 

no  rays 

Behaves  like  a  gas. 

Deposited  on  bodies ;  oonoen- 

electric  field,  soluble  in  am- 
'  monia  and  strong  acids;  vo- 

100°  C,  A  and  B  can  !«  sepa- 
rated by  electrolyais. 

Allied  chemically  to  barium. 

Chemically  inert  gas  of  heavy 
molecular  weigh  t ;  condenses 
at  -160°C. 
Deposited  on  surface  of  bodies; 
concentrated   on  cathode  in 
electrictiald ;  soluble  in  strong 
acids  ;  B  volatilizeil  at  about 
700°  C;.,   A  and   C   at  about 
1000°  C. 

Soluble  in  acids;  volatile  be- 
low 1000°  C. 

Non-volatile  at  1000°  C. 

Depoeited   on    bismuth    from 
solution;    volatile   at  about 
1000°  C,  same  pro|>erties  as 
rad  io- tellurium  and  polonium. 

Badium         ...          _ 

Emanation    ...     S-lxlO^a 

1 

Radium  A 1     1    3-85  x  10-» 

f                11 
Badium  Bf    |  5-38x10-* 

Eadium  d]  1  |          ~ 
Radium  Eflli  1-3  xlO"* 
Radium  F   ''^    6-6yl0-« 

1300  years 
3-8  days 

3  mins. 
21  mins. 
28  mins. 
about  40 
6  days 
143  days 
_ 

noraya 
a,Ay 
no  rays 
jSandy 
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The  electrolysis  of  solutioae  is,  in  many  cases,  n  very  powerful 
method  of  separating  active  products  from  one  another,  and  its 
possibilities  have  not  yet  been  exhausted.  The  main  family  of 
changes  of  the  radio- elements,  as  &r  as  they  are  known,  have  been 
investigated  closely,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  product  of 
comparatively  slow  rate  of  change  has  been  overlooked.  There  is 
a  possibility,  however,  that  two  radio-active  products  may  in  some 
cases  arise  from  the  disintegration  of  a  single  substance.  This 
point  is  discussed  further  in  section  260. 

The  remarkable  way  in  which  the  disintegration  theory  can 
be  applied  to  unravel  the  intricacies  of  the  succession  of  radio- 
active changes  is  very  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  radium. 
Without  its  aid,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  disentangle 
the  complicated  processes  which  occur.  We  have  already  seen 
that  this  analysis  has  been  instrumental  in  showing  that  the 
substances  polonium,  radio-tellurium  and  radio-lead  are  in  reality 
products  of  radium. 

After  the  radio-active  substances  have  undeigone  the  succession 
of  changes  traced  above,  a  final  stage  is  reached  where  the  atoms 
are  either  permanently  stable,  or  change  so  slowly  that  it  is 
difficult  to  detect  their  presence  by  means  of  their  radio-activity. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  process  of  transformation  still 
continues  through  further  slow  stages. 

There  is  now  considerable  evidence  that  the  elements  uranium, 
radium  and  actinium  are  intimately  connected  together.  The  two 
latter  probably  result  from  the  breaking  up  of  uranium.  The 
evidence  in  support  of  this  idea  is  given  in  section  262,  but  there 
still  remains  much  work  to  be  done  to  bridge  over  the  gaps  which 
at  present  appear  to  separate  these  elements  from  one  another. 

After  the  series  of  transformations  have  come  to  an  end,  there 
will  probably  remain  a  product  or  products  which  will  be  inactive, 
or  active  only  to  a  minute  extent.  In  addition,  since  the  a 
particles,  expelled  during  the  transformation,  are  material  in 
nature,  and  are  non- radio-active,  they  must  collect  in  some  quantity 
in  radio-active  matter.  The  probability  that  the  a  particles  consist 
of  helium  is  considered  later  in  section  268. 

The  value  of  T,  the  time  for  a  product  to  be  half- transformed, 
may  be  taken  as  a  comparative  measure  of  the  stability  of  the 
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different  metabolons.  The  stability  of  the  products  varies  over 
a  very  wide  range.  For  example,  the  value  of  T  for  radium  D  is 
40  years,  and  for  the  actinium  emanation  39  sees.  This  corresponds 
to  a  range  of  stability  measured  by  3'8  x  10".  The  range  of 
stability  is  still  further  extended,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
atoms  of  the  radio-elements  themselves  are  very  slowly  changing. 

The  only  two  metabolons  of  about  the  same  stability  are 
thorium  X  and  the  radium  emanation.  In  each  case,  the  trans- 
formation is  half  completed  in  about  four  days.  I  consider  that 
the  approximate  agreement  of  the  numbers  is  a  mere  coincidence, 
and  that  the  two  types  of  matter  are  quite  distinct  from  one 
another;  for,  if  the  metabolons  were  identical,  it  would  be 
expected  that  the  changes  which  follow  would  take  place  in  the 
same  way  and  at  the  same  rate,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  More- 
over, Th  X  and  the  radium  emanation  have  chemical  and  ph^-sical 
properties  quite  distinct  from  one  another. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  three  radio-active  substances, 
radium,  thorium  and  actinium,  should  exhibit  such  a  close  simi- 
larity in  the  succession  of  changes  which  occur  in  them.  Each 
of  them  at  one  stage  of  its  disintegration  emits  a  radio-active  gas, 
and  in  each  case  this  gas  is  transformed  into  a  solid  which  is 
deposited  upon  the  surface  of  bodies.  It  would  appear  that,  after 
disintegration  of  an  atom  of  any  of  these  has  once  begun,  there  is 
A  similar  succession  of  changes,  in  which  the  resulting  systems 
have  allied  chemical  and  phjmical  propertries.  Such  a  connection 
is  of  interest  as  indicating  a  possible  origin  of  the  recurrence  of 
properties  in  the  atoms  of  the  elements,  as  exemplified  by  the 
periodic  law.  The  connection  between  thorium  and  actinium  is 
especially  close  both  as  regards  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
products.  The  period  of  transformation  of  the  successive  products, 
though  differing  in  magnitude,  rises  and  &lls  in  a  very  analogous 
manner.  This  indicates  that  the  atoms  of  these  two  elements  are 
very  similarly  constituted. 

258.  Amount  of  the  prodnots.  By  application  of  the 
theory  of  successive  changes,  the  probable  amount  of  each  of  the 
products  present  in  radium  and  the  other  radio-elements  can 
readily  be  estimated. 
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Since  each  radio-atom  expels  one  a  particle  of  atomic  weight 
al>out  that  of  hydrogen  or  helium,  the  atoms  of  the  intermediate 
products  will  not  differ  much  in  weight  from  the  parent  atom. 

The  approximate  weight  of  each  product  present  in  a  gram 
of  radium  can  be  readily  deduced.  Let  N^,  Ng,  Nc  be  the 
number  of  atoms  of  the  products  A,  B,  C  present  per  gram  in 
radio-active  equilibrium.  Let  \j,  X^,  Xp  be  the  corresponding 
constimta  of  change.  Then  if  3  is  the  number  of  the  parent  atoms 
breaking  up  per  second,  per  gram, 

Consider  the  case  of  the  radium  products,  where  the  value  of  q 
is  62  X  10'°  (section  93).  Knowing  the  value  of  X  and  q,  the 
value  of  If  can  at  once  be  calculated.  The  corresponding  weight 
can  be  deduced,  since  in  one  gram  of  matter  of  atomic  weight 
about  200,  there  are  about  4  x  10"  atoms  (section  39).  The 
results  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Product 

V.lue  of 

NDmberofatorae,  N, 
present  per  gram 

grun  of  radiam 

Kadiam  emtuiatioD 
Radium  A 
RadiimB 
Radiam  C 

2  Ox  10-' 
3-8xlO-» 
5-4x10-* 
4-1  X  10-» 

3-2  X 10" 
l-7xlOi» 
1-3  X 10" 
l-exltf* 

8xl0~a 
4  X  10-« 
3x10-* 
4  X  10-» 

With  the  small  quantities  of  radium  available,  the  amounts 
of  the  products  radium  A,  B  and  C  are  too  small  to  weigh.  It 
may  be  possible,  however,  to  detect  their  presence  by  means  of 
tbe  spectroscope. 

In  the  case  of  thorium,  the  weight  of  the  product  Th  X,  which 
is  present  in  greatest  quantity,  is  far  too  small  to  be  detected. 
Since  the  value  of  X  for  Th  X  is  about  the  same  as  for  the  radium 
emanation,  the  maximum  weight  present  per  gram  is  about 
4x10-"  of  a  gram,  remembering  that  q  for  radium  is  about 
2  X  10*  times  the  value  for  thorium.     Even  with  a  kilogram  of 
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thorium,  the  amount  of  Th  X  is  far  too  small  to  be  detected  by  its 
weight. 

This  method  can  be  used  generally  to  calculate  the  relative 
amounts  of  any  successive  products  in  radio-active  equilibrium, 
provided  the  value  of  \  for  each  product  is  known.  For  example, 
it  will  be  shown  later  that  uranium  is  the  parent  of  radium  and 
ia  half  transformed  in  about  6  x  10"  years,  while  radium  and 
radium  D  are  half  transformed  in  1300  and  40  years  respectively. 
The  weight  of  radium  present  in  one  gram  of  uranium,  whea 
equilibrium  is  established,  is  thus  2  x  10"'  grama,  and  the  weight 
of  radium  D  is  7  x  10"'  grams.  In  a  mineral  containing  a  ton  of 
uranium  there  should  be  about  18  grams  of  radium  and  '063  grams 
of  radium  D.  Some  recent  experiments  described  in  section  262 
show  that  these  theoretical  estimates  are  about  twice  too  great. 

259.  Bayleu  CluuiKe*.  The  existence  of  well-marked 
changes  in  radium,  thorium,  and  actinium,  which  are  not  ac- 
companied by  the  expulsion  of  a  or  ,8  particles,  is  of  great  interest 
and  importance. 

Since  the  rayless  changes  are  not  accompanied  by  any 
appreciable  ionization  of  the  gas,  their  presence  cannot  be  detected 
by  direct  meana  The  rate  of  change  of  the  substance  can, 
however,  be  determined  indirectly,  as  we  have  seen,  by  measure- 
ment of  the  variation  with  time  of  the  activity  of  the  succeeding 
product.  The  law  of  change  has  been  found  to  be  the  same  as 
for  the  changes  which  give  rise  to  a  rays.  The  rayless  changes 
are  thus  analogous,  in  some  respects,  to  the  monomolecular  changes 
observed  in  chemistry,  with  the  difference  that  the  changes  are 
in  the  atom  itself,  and  are  not  due  to  the  decomposition  of  a 
molecule  into  simpler  molecules  or  into  its  constituent  atoms. 

It  must  be  supposed  that  a  rayless  change  is  not  of  so  violent 
a  character  as  one  which  gives  rise  to  the  expulsion  of  a  or  /3 
particles.  The  change  may  be  accounted  for  either  by  supposing 
that  there  is  a  re-arrangement  of  the  components  of  the  atom, 
or  that  the  atom  breaks  up  without  the  expulsion  of  its  parts 
with  sufficient  velocity  to  produce  ionization  by  collision  with  the 
gas.  The  latter  point  of  view,  if  correct,  at  once  indicates  the 
possibility  that  undetected  changes  of  a  similar  character  may  be 
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taking  place  slowly  in  the  Don-radio-active  elements;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  all  matter  may  be  undergoing  a  slow  process  of  change. 
The  changes  taking  place  in  the  radio-elements  have  been  observed 
only  in  consequence  of  the  expulsion  with  great  velocity  of  the 
parts  of  the  disintegrated  atom.  Some  recent  experiments  de- 
scribed in  Appendix  A  show  that  the  a  particle  from  radium 
ceases  to  ionize  the  gas  when  its  velocity  falls  below  about  10*  cms. 
per  second.  It  is  thus  seen  that  a  particles  may  be  projected 
with  a  great  velocity,  and  yet  feil  to  produce  ionization  in  the  gas. 
In  such  a  case,  it  would  be  difficult  to  follow  the  changes  by  the 
electrical  method,  as  the  electrical  effects  would  be  very  small  in 
comparison  with  those  produced  by  the  known  radio-active  bodies. 

260.  Kodlatloni  fkvm  the  prodaots.  We  have  seen  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  radio-active  products  break  up  with  the 
expulsion  of  a  particles,  and  that  the  0  particle  with  its  accom- 
paniment of  the  f  ray  appears  in  most  cases  only  in  the  last  rapid 
change.  In  the  case  of  radium,  for  example,  which  has  been  most 
closely  investigated  on  account  of  its  great  activity,  radium  itself, 
the  emanation  aod  radium  A  emit  only  a  particles ;  radium  B 
emits  no  rays  at  all ;  while  radium  C  emits  all  three  kinds  of  rays. 
It  is  difficult  to  settle  with  certainty  whether  the  products  thorium 
X  and  actinium  X  emit  0  particles  or  not,  but  the  j3  and  7  rays 
certainly  appear  in  each  case  in  the  last  rapid  change  in  the 
active  deposit,  and,  in  this  respect,  behave  in  a  similar  manner 
to  radium. 

The  very  slow  moving  electrons  which  accompany  the  particles 
emitted  from  radium  (section  93)  are  not  taken  into  account,  for 
they  appear  to  be  liberated  as  a  result  of  the  impact  of  a  particles 
on  matter,  and  are  expelled  with  a  speed  insignificant  compared 
with  that  of  the  0  particles  emitted  from  radium  C. 

The  appearance  of  /S  and  7  rays  only  in  the  last  rapid  changes 
of  the  radio-elements  is  veiy  remarkable,  and  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  coincidence.  The  final  expulsion  of  a  y9  particle  results 
in  the  appearance  of  a  product  of  great  stability,  or,  in  the  case 
of  radium,  of  a  product  (radium  D)  which  has  fiir  more  stability 
than  the  preceding  one.  It  would  appear  that  the  initial  changes 
are  accompanied  by  the  expulsion  of  an  a  particle,  and  that  once 
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the  /3  particle  is  expelled,  the  components  of  the  residual  atom 
fall  into  an  arrangement  of  fairly  stable  equilibrium,  where  the 
rate  of  transformation  is  very  alow.  It  thus  appears  probable  that 
the  ^  particle,  which  is  finally  expelled,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
active  agent  in  promoting  the  disintegration  of  the  radio-atom 
through  the  successive  st^es.  A  discussion  of  this  queation  will 
be  given  with  more  advantage  later  (section  270),  when  the 
general  question  of  the  stability  of  the  atom  is  under  considera- 
tion. 

It  is  significant  that  the  change  in  which  the  three  types  of 
rays  appear  is  far  more  violent  in  character  than  the  preceding 
changes.  Not  only  are  the  a  particles  expelled  with  greater 
velocity  than  in  any  other  change,  but  the  /3  particles  are 
projected  with  a  velocity  very  closely  approaching  that  of  light. 

There  is  alwajrs  a  possibility  that,  in  such  a  violent  explosion 
in  the  atom,  not  only  may  tho  a  and  /?  particles  be  expelled,  but 
the  atom  itself  may  be  disrupted  into  several  fragments.  If  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  matter  resulting  from  the  disintegration 
is  of  one  kind,  it  would  be  difficult  to  detect  the  presence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  rapidly  changing  matter  from  observations  of 
the  rate  of  decay ;  but,  if  the  products  have  distinctive  electro- 
chemical behaviour,  a  partial  separation  should,  in  some  cases, 
be  effected  by  electrolysis.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
the  results  of  Pegram  and  von  Lerch  (section  207)  on  the  electro- 
lysis of  thorium  solutions  may  be  explained  on  the  supposition 
that  thorium  A  and  B  have  distinctive  electro-chemical  behaviour. 
Pegram,  however,  in  addition  observed  the  presence  of  a  product 
which  decayed  to  half  value  in  six  minutes.  This  active  product 
was  obtained  by  electrolysing  a  solution  of  pure  thorium  salt,  to 
which  a  small  quantity  of  copper  nitrate  had  been  added.  The 
copper  deposit  was  slightly  active  and  lost  half  of  its  activity  in 
about  six  minutes. 

The  presence  of  such  radio-active  products,  which  do  not  come 
under  the  main  scheme  of  changes,  indicates  that,  at  some  stage 
of  the  disintegration,  more  than  one  substance  results.  In  the 
violent  disintegration  which  occurs  in  radium  C  and  thorium  B, 
such  a  result  is  to  be  expected,  for  it  is  not  improbable  that  there 
are  several  arrangements  whereby  the  constituents  of  the  atom 
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form  a  system  of  some  slight  stability.  The  two  products  resulting 
&om  the  disiutegration  would  probably  be  present  in  unequal 
proportion,  and,  unless  they  gave  out  different  kinds  of  rays, 
would  be  difficult  to  separate  from  each  other. 

261.  Iitfo  of  radinm.  Since  the  atoms  of  the  radio-elementa 
are  continuously  breaking  up,  they  muat  also  be  considered  to  be 
metabolons,  the  only  difference  between  them  and  metabolona  such 
as  the  emanations  Th  X  and  others  being  their  comparatively  great 
stability  and  consequent  very  slow  rate  of  change.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  process  of  change,  traced  above,  is  reveraible 
under  present  conditions,  and  in  the  course  of  time  a  quantity  of 
radium,  uranium,  or  thorium  left  to  itself  must  gradually  be  trans- 
formed into  other  tj^pes  of  matter. 

There  seems  to  be  no  escape  from  this  conclusion.  Let  us 
consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  radium.  The  radium  is  con- 
tinuously producing  from  itself  the  radium  emanation,  the  rate  of 
production  being  always  proportional  to  the  amount  of  radium 
present.  All  the  radium  must  ultimately  be  changed  into  emana- 
tion, which  in  turn  is  transformed  through  a  succession  of  stages 
into  other  kinds  of  matter.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  emanation 
is  chemically  quite  different  &om  radium  itself.  The  quantity  of 
radium  must  diminish,  to  compensate  for  the  emanation  which  is 
formed ;  otherwise  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  matter  in  the 
form  of  emanation  is  created  from  some  unknown  source. 

An  approximate  estimate  of  the  rate  of  change  of  radium  can 
easily  be  made  by  two  different  methods  depending  upon  (1)  the 
number  of  atoms  of  radinm  breaking  up  per  second,  and  (2)  the 
amount  uf  emanation  produced  per  second. 

It  has  been  shown  experimentally  (section  93)  that  1  gram  of 
radium  at  its  minimum  activity  expels  6"2  x  10"  a  particles  per 
second.  The  heating  effect  of  radium  and  also  its  volume  agree 
closely  with  calculation,  if  it  is  supposed  that  each  atom  of  each 
product  in  breaking  up  emits  one  a  particle.  On  this  supposition 
it  is  seen  that  6'2  x  10'°  atoms  of  radium  break  up  per  second. 

Now  it  has  been  shown  experimentally  (section  39)  that  one 
cubic  centimetre  of  hydrogen  at  standard  pressure  and  temperature 
contains  36  x  10"  molecules.    Taking  the  atomic  weight  of  radium 
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as  225,  the  number  of  atoms  in  1  gram  of  radium  is  equal  to 
3*6  X  10".  The  fraction  X  of  radium  which  breaks  up  is  thus 
1'95  X  10~"  per  second,  or  5'4  x  10~*  per  year.  It  follows  that 
in  each  gram  of  radium  about  half  a  milligram  breaks  up  per  year. 
The  average  life  of  radium  is  about  1800  years,  and  half  of  the 
radium  is  transformed  in  about  1300  years. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  calculation,  based  on  the  observed 
result  of  Ramsay  and  Soddy,  that  the  volume  of  emanation  to  be 
obtained  from  one  gram  of  radium  is  about  1  cubic  millimetre. 
The  experimental  evidence  based  on  diffusion  results  indicates  that 
the  molecular  weight  of  the  emanation  is  about  100.  If  the  dis- 
integration theory  is  correct,  the  emanation  is  an  atom  of  radium 
minus  one  particle,  and  therefore  must  have  a  molecular  weight  of 
at  least  200.  This  high  value  is  more  likely  to  be  correct  than  the 
experimental  number,  which  is  based  on  evidence  that  must 
necessarily  be  somewhat  uncertain.  Now  the  rate  of  production 
of  emanation  per  second  is  equal  to  XN^,  where  Nt  is  the  equili- 
brium amount.  Taking  the  molecular  weight  as  200,  the  weight 
of  emanation  produced  per  second  from  1  gram  of  radium 
-8-96  X  lO-"  X=  1-9  X  10-"  gram. 

Now  the  weight  of  emanation  produced  per  second  is  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  weight  of  radium  breaking  up  per  second. 
Thus  the  fraction  of  radium  breaking  up  per  second  is  about 
1'9  X  10"",  which  is  in  agreement  with  the  number  previously 
calculated  by  the  first  method. 

We  may  thus  conclude  that  radium  is  half  transformed  t'n 
abovi  1300  years. 

Taking  the  activity  of  pure  radium  as  about  two  million  times 
that  of  uranium,  and  remembering  that  only  one  change,  which 
gives  rise  to  a  rays,  occurs  in  uranium  and  four  in  radium,  it  can 
readily  be  calculated  that  the  fraction  of  uranium  changing  per 
year  is  about  10~*.  From  this  it  follows  that  uranium  should  be 
half  transformed  in  about  6  x  10*  years. 

If  thorium  is  a  true  radio-active  element,  the  time  for  half 
transformation  is  about  2'4  x  10*  years,  since  thorium  has  about 
the  same  activity  as  uranium  but  contains  four  products  which 
emit  3  rays.  If  the  activity  of  thorium  is  due  to  some  radio-active 
impurity,  no  estimate  of  the  length  of  its  life  can  be  made  until 
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the  primary  active  substance  has  been  isolated  and  its  activity 
measured. 

262.  Origlii  of  radium.  The  changes  in  radium  are  thus 
fairly  rapid,  and  a  mass  of  radium  if  left  to  itself  should  in  the 
course  of  a  few  thousand  years  have  lost  a  large  proportion  of  its 
radio-activity.  Taking  the  above  estimate  of  the  life  of  radium, 
the  value  of  X  is  54  x  10"*,  with  a  year  as  the  unit  of  time,  A 
mass  of  radium  left  to  itself  should  be  half  transformed  in  1300 
years  and  only  one-millionth  part  would  remain  after  26,000  years. 
Thus  supposing,  for  illustration,  that  the  earth  was  originally  com- 
posed of  pure  radium,  its  activity  per  gram  26,000  years  later 
would  not  be  greater  than  the  activity  observed  to-day  in  a  good 
specimen  of  pitchblende.  Even  supposing  this  estimate  of  the  life 
of  radium  is  too  small,  the  time  required  for  the  radium  practically 
to  disappear  is  short  compared  with  the  probable  age  of  the 
earth.  We  are  thus  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  radium  is  being 
continuously  produced  in  the  earth,  unless  the  very  improbable 
assumption  is  made,  that  radium  was  in  some  way  suddenly  formed 
at  a  date  recent  in  comparison  with  the  age  of  the  earth.  It  was 
early  suggested  by  Rutherford  and  Soddy*  that  radium  might  be 
a  disintegration  product  of  one  of  the  radio-elements  found  in 
pitchblende.  Both  uranium  and  thorium  fulfil  the  conditions 
required  in  a  possible  source  of  production  of  radium.  Both  are 
present  in  pitchblende,  have  atomic  weights  greater  than  that  of 
radium,  and  have  rates  of  change  which  are  slow  compared  with 
that  of  radium.  In  some  respects,  uranium  fulfils  the  conditions 
required  better  than  thorium ;  for  it  has  not  been  observed  that 
minerals  rich  in  thorium  contain  much  radium,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pitchblendes  containing  the  most  radium  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  uranium. 

If  radium  is  not  produced  from  uranium,  it  is  certainly  a 
remarkable  coincidence  that  the  greatest  activity  of  pitchblende 
yet  observed  is  about  five  or  six  times  that  of  uranium.  Since 
radium  has  a  life  short  compared  with  that  of  uranium,  the 
amount  of  radium  produced  should  reach  a  maximum  value  after 
a  few  thousand  years,  when  the  rate  of  production  of  fresh  radium 
*  Botberford  and  Sodd?.  PMk  Jfop.  May,  1908. 
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— which  is  also  a  measure  of  the  rate  of  change  of  uranium — 
balances  the  rate  of  change  of  that  product.  In  this  respect  the 
process  would  be  exactly  analogous  to  the  production  of  the 
emanation  by  radium,  with  the  difference  that  the  radium  changes 
much  more  slowly  than  the  emanation.  But  since  radium  itself 
in  its  disintegration  gives  rise  to  at  least  five  changes  with  the 
corresponding  production  of  a  rays,  the  activity  due  to  the  radium 
{measured  by  the  a  rays),  when  in  a  state  of  radio-active  equili- 
brium with  uranium,  should  be  about  five  times  that  of  the 
uranium  that  produces  it ;  for  it  has  been  shown  that  only  one 
change  has  so  far  been  observed  in  uranium  in  which  a  rays  are 
expelled.  Taking  into  account  the  presence  of  actinium  in  pitch- 
blende, the  activity  observed  in  the  best  pitchblende  is  about  the 
same  as  would  be  expected  if  the  radium  were  a  disintegration 
product  of  uranium.  If  this  hypothesis  is  correct,  the  amount  of 
radium  in  any  pitchblende  should  be  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  uranium  present,  provided  the  radium  is  not  removed  from  the 
mineral  by  percolating  water. 

This  question  has  been  experimentally  attacked  by  Boitwood*, 
McCoyf  and  Stnittf.  McCoy  measured  the  relative  activities  of 
different  minerals  in  the  form  of  powder  by  means  of  an  electro- 
scope, and  determined  the  amount  of  uranium  present  by  chemical 
analysis.  His  results  indicated  that  the  activity  observed  in  the 
minerals  was  very  approximately  proportional  to  their  content  of 
uranium.  Since  actinium  is  present  as  well  as  uranium  and  its 
products,  this  would  indicate  that  the  amount  of  radium  and 
actinium  taken  tc^ether  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  uranium. 
This  problem  has  been  attacked  more  directly  by  Boitwood  and 
Strutt  by  measuring  the  relative  amount  of  the  radium  emanation 
evolved  by  different  minerals.  By  dissolving  the  mineral  and 
then  setting  it  aside  in  a  closed  vessel,  the  amount  of  emanation 
present  reaches  a  maximum  value  after  about  a  month's  interval. 
The  emanation  is  then  introduced  into  a  closed  vessel  containing 
a  gold-leaf  electroscope  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  12.  The 
rate  of  movement  of  the  gold-leaf  is  proportional  to  the  amount 

•  BoUwood,  Nature,  May  35,  p.  80,  1904.     Phil.  Mag.  April,  IMS. 
+  McCoy,  Ber.  d.  D.  Chem.  Oe$.  No.  11,  p.  S841,  1904. 

*  Strutt,  Nalari.  iUnb  17  Mid  July  7,  1904.    Ptw:.  Rog.  Soe.  Msroh  2, 1906. 
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of  emanatioD  from  the  solution,  and  this  in  turn  is  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  radium.  Boltwood  has  made  in  this  way  a  very 
complete  and  accurate  comparison  of  the  radium  content  of  differ- 
ent varieties  of  pitchblende  and  other  ores  containing  radium.  It 
was  found  that  many  of  the  minerals  in  the  solid  state  allowed 
a  considerable  fraction  of  the  emanation  to  escape  into  the  air. 
The  percentage  fraction  of  the  total  amount  of  emanation  lost  in 
this  way  ia  shown  in  Column  II  of  the  following  table.  Column  I 
gives  the  maximum  amount  of  emanation  present  in  1  gram  of 
the  mineral  in  arbitrary  unite  when  none  of  the  emanation  escapes ; 
Column  III  the  weight  in  grams  of  uranium  contained  in  1  gram ; 
and  Column  IV  the  ratio  obtained  by  dividing  the  quantity  of 
emanation  by  the  quantity  of  uranium.  The  numbers  in  Column  IV 
should  be  constant,  if  the  amount  of  radium  is  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  uranium. 


LoaalJty                   I 

II 

11 -3 

m 

0-7466 

IV 

228 

Uraninite 

North  Carolina 

170-0 

Uraninite 

Colorado 

165  1 

6-2 

0-6961 

223 

North  Carolina 

147-0 

13-7 

0-6538 

225 

Uraninite 

139  6 

B-6 

0-6174 

tlranopbaDe 

North  Caroliua 

117-7 

8-2 

0-5168 

228 

Uraninito 

Saiony 

lis -6 

2-7 

0-5064 

228 

UnuKiphane 

North    Carolina 

U3-5 

22-8 

0-4984 

228 

North   Crtrolina 

72-9 

16-2 

0-3317 

220 

Camotite 

Colorado 

49-7 

16-3 

0-2261 

220 

Uranothorito     ... 

Norway 

25-2 

1-3 

0-U38 

221 

Sam&rekite 

North  Carolina 

23-4 

0-7 

0-1044 

224 

Orangite 

Norway 

231 

11 

01034 

223 

Euiinite 

Norway 

19-9 

0-6 

0-0871 

Thorite 

Norway 

16-6 

6-2 

0-0754 

220 

Fergusonite 

Norway 

120 

0-5 

0-0557 

215 

AeachvDite 

Norway 

10-0 

0-2 

0-0462 

221 

Xenotine 

Norway 

1-54 

26-0 

0-0070 

220 

MoDazite(»ind)... 

North  Carolina 

0-0043 

205 

Monazite  (crys.)... 

Norway 

0-84 

1-2 

0-0041 

207 

Monazite  (sand)... 

Brazil 

0-78 

0-0031 

245 

MoDazite  (maaeive) 

Conn 

0-63 

~ 

0-0030 

210 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  monazites,  the  numbers 
show  a  surprisingly  good  agreement,  and,  taking  into  consideration 
the  great  variation  of  the  content  of  uranium  in  the  different 
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minerals,  and  the  wide  range  of  locality  from  which  they  were 
obtained,  the  results  afford  a  direct  and  satis&ctoty  proof  that  the 
amount  of  radium  in  the  minerals  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  uranium. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Boltwood 
found  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  radium  existed  in  various 
varieties  of  monazite,  although  most  of  the  previous  analyses 
agreed  in  stating  that  no  uranium  was  present.  A  careful  exami- 
nation was  in  consequence  made  to  test  this  point,  and  it  was 
found  by  special  methods  that  uranium  was  present,  tuid  in  about 
the  amount  to  be  expected  from  the  theoiy.  The  ordinary 
methods  of  analysis  failed  to  give  correct  results  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  phosphates. 

Results  of  a  similar  character  have  recently  been  given  by 
Strutt*. 

The  weight  of  radium  in  a  mineral  per  gram  of  uranium  is 
thus  a  definite  constant  of  considerable  practical  importance.  Its 
value  was  recently  determined  by  Boltwood  by  comparison  of  the 
emanation,  liberated  from  a  known  weight  of  uraninite,  with  that 
liberated  from  a  known  quantity  of  pure  radium  bromide,  supplied 
for  the  purpose  by  the  writer.  A  measured  weight  of  radium 
bromide  was  taken  from  a  stock  which  gave  out  heat  at  a  rate  of 
slightly  over  100  gram  calories  per  hour  per  gram,  and  was  thus 
probably  pure.  This  was  dissolved  in  water,  and,  by  successive 
dilutions,  a  standard  solution  was  made  up  containing  10~'  gram 
of  radium  bromide  per  c.c.  Taking  the  constitution  of  radium 
bromide  as  BaBr,,  it  was  deduced  that  the  weight  of  radium  per 
gram  of  uranium  in  any  mineral  was  80  x  10"'  gram.  The 
amount  of  radium  in  a  mineral  per  ton  of  uranium  is  thus  072 
gram. 

Strutt  {loc.  cit.)  obtained  a  value  nearly  twice  as  great, 
but  he  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  purity  of  his  radium 
bromide. 

This  amount  of  radium  per  gram  of  uranium  is  of  the  right 

order  of  magnitude  to  be  expected  on  the  disintegration  theory,  if 

uranium  is  the  parent  of  radium.     The  activity  of  pure  radium, 

compared  with  uranium,  is  not  known  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 

■  strati,  Proe.  J!oy.  Soe.  March  8,  IKOfi. 
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determine  with  accuracy  the  theoretical  proportion  of  radium  to 
uranium. 

The  production  of  radium  from  uranium,  while  veiy  strongly 
supported  by  these  experiments,  cannot  be  considered  definitely 
established  until  direct  experimental  evidence  is  obtained  of  the 
growth  of  radium  in  uranium.  The  rate  of  production  of  radium 
to  be  expected  on  the  disintegration  theory  can  readily  be  esti- 
mated. The  fraction  of  uranium  breaking  up  per  year  has  been 
calculated  (section  261)  and  shown  to  be  about  10-»  per  year. 
This  number  represents  the  weight  of  radium  produced  per  year 
from  1  gram  of  uranium.  The  emanation,  released  fix>m  the 
amount  of  radium  produced  in  one  year  from  1  gram  of  uranium, 
would  cause  an  ordinary  gold-leaf  electroscope  to  be  discharged 
in  about  hatf-an-hour.  If  a  kilogram  of  uranium  is  used,  the 
amount  of  radium  produced  in  a  single  day  should  be  easily 
detectable. 

Experiments  to  detect  the  growth  of  radium  in  uianium  have 
been  made  by  several  observers.  Soddy*  examined  the  amount 
of  emanation  given  off  at  different  times  from  one  kilogram  of 
uranium  nitrate  in  solution,  which  was  originally  fr%ed  from  the 
small  trace  of  radium  present  by  a  suitable  chemical  process.  The 
solution  was  kept  stored  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  the  amount  of 
emanation  which  collected  in  the  solution  was  measured  at  regular 
intervals. 

Preliminary  experiments  showed  that  the  actual  rate  of  pro- 
duction of  radium  was  far  less  than  the  amount  to  be  expected 
theoretically,  and  at  first  very  little  indication  was  obtained  that 
radium  was  produced  at  all.  After  allowing  the  uranium  to  stand 
for  eighteen  months,  Soddy  states  that  the  amount  of  emanation 
was  distinctly  greater  than  at  first.  The  solution  after  this  interval 
contained  about  15  x  10~*  gram  of  radium.  This  gives  the  value 
of  about  2  X  10""  for  the  fraction  of  uranium  changing  per  year, 
while  the  theoretical  value  is  about  10"*. 

Whethamf  also  found  that  a  quantity  of  uranium  nitrate  which 
had  been  set  aside  for  a  year  showed  an  appreciable  increase  in 
the  content  of  radium,  and  considers  that  the  rate  of  production  is 
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&ster  than  that  found  by  Soddy.  In  his  case,  the  uranium  was 
not  originally  completely  freed  from  radium. 

Observations  extending  over  years  will  be  required  before  the 
question  can  be  considered  settled,  for  the  accurate  estimation  of 
small  quantities  of  radium  by  the  amount  of  emanation  is  beset 
with  difficulties.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  observations 
are  made  over  wide  intervals  of  time. 

The  writer  has  made  an  esamination  to  see  if  radium  is  pro- 
duced frT>m  actinium  or  thorium.  It  was  thought  possible  that 
actinium  might  prove  to  be  an  intermediate  product  between 
uranium  and  radium.  The  solutions,  freed  from  radium,  have 
been  set  aside  for  a  year,  but  no  certain  increase  in  the  coQtent  of 
radium  has  been  observed. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  production  of  radium  by  uranium 
first  proceeds  at. only  a  small  fraction  of  the  rate  to  be  expected 
from  theory.  This  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  that  probably 
several  changes  intervene  between  the  product  UrX  and  the 
radium.  In  the  case  of  radium,  for  example,  it  has  been  shown 
that  a  number  of  slow  changes  follow  the  rapid  changes  ordinarily 
observed.  On  account  of  the  feeble  activity  of  uranium,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  detect  directly  the  occurrence  of  such  changes.  If, 
for  example,  one  or  more  rayless  products  occurred  between  Ur  X 
and  radium,  which  were  removed  from  the  uranium  by  the  same 
chemical  process  used  to  free  it  ft«m  radium,  the  rate  of  production 
of  radium  would  be  very  small  at  first,  but  would  be  expected  to 
increase  with  time  as  more  of  the  intermediary  products  were 
stored  up  in  the  uranium.  The  fact  that  the  contents  of  uranium 
and  radium  in  radio-active  minerals  are  always  proportional  to 
each  other,  coupled  with  definite  experimental  evidence  that 
radium  is  produced  fivm  uranium,  afibrds  an  almost  conclusive 
proof  that  uranium  is  in  some  way  the  parent  of  radium. 

The  general  evidence  which  has  been  advanced  to  show  that 
radium  must  be  continuously  produced  from  some  other  substance 
applies  also  to  actinium,  which  has  an  activity  of  the  same  order  of 
magnitude  as  that  of  radium.  The  presence  of  actinium  with 
radium  in  pitchblende  would  indicate  that  this  substance  also  is 
in  some  way  derived  from  uranium.  It  is  possible  that  actinium 
may  prove  to  be  produced  either  from  radium  or  to  be  the  inter- 
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mediary  aubstance  between  uraniam  and  radium.  If  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  amount  of  actinium  in  radio-active  minerals  is,  like 
radium,  proportional  to  the  amount  of  uranium,  this  would  afTord 
indirect  proof  of  such  a  connection.  It  is  not  so  simple  to  settle 
this  point  for  actinium  aa  for  radium,  since  actinium  gives  out  a 
very  short-lived  emanation,  and  the  methods  adopted  to  determine 
the  content  of  radium  in  minerals  cannot  be  applied  without 
considerable  modifications  to  determine  the  amount  of  actinium 
present. 

The  experimental  data,  so  far  obtained,  do  not  throw  much 
light  upon  the  origin  of  the  primaty  active  matter  in  thorium. 
Hofioann  and  others  (section  23)  have  shown  that  thorium  sepa- 
rated fivm  minerals  containing  uranium  is  always  more  active  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  uranium  present.  This  would  indicate 
that  the  active  substance  in  thorium  also  may  be  derived  fiom 
uranium. 

While  much  work  still  remains  to  be  done,  a  promising  begin- 
ning has  already  been  made  in  determining  the  origin  and  relation 
of  the  radio-elements.  We  have  seen  that  the  connection  between 
polonium,  radio-tellurium,  and  radio-lead  with  radium  has  already 
been  established.  Sadium  itself  is  now  added  to  the  list,  and  it  is 
probable  that  actinium  will  soon  follow. 

While  the  experiments  undoubtedly  show  that  there  is  a 
definite  relation  between  the  amount  of  uranium  and  radium 
present  in  the  ordinary  radio-active  minerals,  Danne*  has  recently 
called  attention  to  a  very  interesting  apparent  exception.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  radium  were  found  in  certain  deposits 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Issy-l'Evdque  in  the  Sadne-Loire  district, 
although  no  trace  of  uranium  was  present.  The  active  matter 
is  found  in  pyromorphite  (phosphate  of  lead),  in  clays  containing 
lead,  and  in  pegmatite,  but  the  radium  is  usually  present  in 
greater  quantities  in  the  former.  The  pyromorphite  is  found  in 
veins  of  the  quartz  and  felspar  rocks.  The  veins  are  always  wet 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  number  of  springs  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  content  of  uranium  in  the  pyromorphite  varies  considerably, 
but  Danne  considers  that  about  a  centigram  of  radium  is  present 
per  ton.  It  seems  probable  that  the  radium  found  in  this  locality 
*  DuuM,  C.  it.  Jan.  3S,  190S. 
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has  been  deposited  from  water  flowing  through  it,  poesibiy  in  past 
times.  The  presence  of  radium  is  not  surprising,  since  ciystala  of 
autunite  have  been  found  about  40  miles  distant,  and  probably 
there  are  deposits  containing  uranium  in  that  ragicoi.  This  result 
is  of  interest,  as  suggesting  that  radium  may  be  removed  with  water 
and  deposited  by  physical  or  chemical  action  some  distance  away. 

It  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter  that  radium  has  been 
found  very  widely  distributed  over  the  surfece  of  the  earth,  but 
generally  in  very  small  quantities. 

263.  Doe*  the  radio-acttTity  of  radlmn  depend  upon  iti 
concentration  P  We  have  seen  that  the  mdio-active  constant  X 
of  any  product  is  independent  of  the  concentration  of  the  product 
This  result  has  been  established  over  a  very  wide  range  for  some 
substances,  and  especially  for  the  radium  emanation.  No  certain 
difference  in  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  emanation  has  been  observed, 
although  the  amount  present  in  unit  volume  of  the  air  has  been 
varied  a  millionfold. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  J.  J.  Thomson*  that  the  rate  of  dis- 
integration of  radium  may  be  influenced  by  its  own  radiations. 
This,  at  first  sight,  appears  very  probable,  for  a  small  mass  of  a  pure 
radium  compound  is  subjected  to  an  intense  bombardment  by  the 
radiations  arising  frt>m  it,  and  the  radiations  are  of  such  a  character 
that  they  might  be  expected  to  produce  a  breaking  up  of  the 
atoms  of  matter  which  they  traverse.  If  this  be  the  case,  the 
radio-activity  of  a  given  quantity  of  radium  should  be  a  function 
of  its  concentration,  and  should  be  greater  in  the  solid  state  than 
when  disseminated  through  a  large  mass  of  matter. 

The  writer  has  made  an  experiment  to  examine  this  question. 
Two  glass  tubes  were  taken,  in  one  of  which  was  placed  a  few 
milligrams  of  pure  radium  bromide  in  a  state  of  radio-active 
equilibrium,  and  in  the  other  a  solution  of  barium  chloride.  The 
two  tubes  were  connected  near  the  top  by  a  short  cross  tube,  and 
the  open  ends  sealed  off.  The  activity  of  the  radium  in  the  solid 
state  Was  tested  immediately  after  its  introduction  by  placing  it 
in  a  definite  position  near  an  electroscope  made  of  thin  metal  of 
the  type  shown  in  Fig.  12.  The  increased  rate  of  discharge  of  the 
■  J.  J.  Thomioii,  NatMTt,  April  30,  p.  601,  190S. 
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electroscope  due  to  the  ^  and  7  rays  from  the  radium  was 
obseired.  Wheo  a  lead  plate  6  mms.  in  thickness  waa  placed 
between  the  radium  and  the  electroscope,  the  rate  of  discharge 
observed  waa  due  to  the  y  rays  alone.  By  slightly  tilting  the 
apparatus,  the  barium  solution  flowed  into  the  radium  tube  and 
dissolved  the  radium.  The  tube  was  well  shaken,  so  as  to  distribute 
the  radium  uniformly  throughout  the  solution.  No  appreciable 
change  of  the  activity  measured  by  the  7  rays  was  observed  over 
the  period  of  one  month.  The  activity  measured  by  the  /3  and  y 
rays  was  somewhat  reduced,  but  this  was  not  due  to  a  decrease  of 
the  radio-activity,  but  to  an  increased  absorption  of  the  j3  rays  in 
their  passage  through  the  solution.  The  volume  of  the  solution 
was  at  least  1000  times  greater  than  that  of  the  solid  radium 
bromide,  and,  in  consequence,  the  radium  was  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  much  weaker  radiation.  I  think  we  may  conclude 
fr>om  this  experiment  that  the  radiations  emitted  by  radium  bave 
little  if  any  influence  in  causing  the  disintegration  of  the  radium 
atoms. 

VoUer*  recently  published  some  experiments  which  appeared 
to  show  that  the  life  of  radium  varied  enormously  with  its  con- 
centration. In  his  experiments,  solutions  of  radium  bromide  of 
known  strengths  were  evaporated  down  in  a  platinum  vessel 
1'2  aq.  cms.  in  area,  and  their  activity  tested  frxim  time  to  time. 
The  activity  of  the  radium,  so  deposited,  at  first  showed  the 
normal  rise  to  be  expected  on  account  of  the  production  of  the 
emanation,  but  after  reaching  a  maximum,  it  rapidly  decayed. 
For  a  weight  of  10"*  mgrs.  of  radium  bromide,  the  activity  for 
example,  practically  disappeared  in  26  days  after  reaching  its 
maximum.  The  time  taken  for  the  activity  to  disappear  increased 
rapidly  with  the  amount  of  radium  present.  In  another  set  of 
experiments,  he  states  that  the  activity  observed  on  the  vessel 
was  not  proportional  to  the  amount  of  radium  present.  For  example, 
the  activity  only  increased  21  times  for  a  millionfold  increase  of 
the  radium  present,  &om  10~"  mgrs.  to  10~"  mgrs. 

These   results,   however,  have   not  been   confirmed   by  later 
experiments   made   by   Eve.      He   found   that,   over   the   range 
examined,  the  activity  was  directly  proportional  to  the  amount 
*  Yoller,  Phy.  Zeit.  6,  No.  34,  p.  781,  1904. 
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of  radium  present,  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error.  The 
following  table  illustrates  the  results  obtained.  The  radium  was 
evaporated  down  in  platinum  vessels  4'9  sq.  cms.  in  area. 


For  an  increase  of  one-thoosandfbld  of  the  quantity  of  radium, 
the  activity  increased  800  times,  while  Voller  states  that  the 
activity,  in  his  experiments,  only  increased  3  to  4  times. 

In  the  experiments  of  Eve,  the  activity  was  measured  by 
observing  the  increased  rate  of  discharge  of  a  gold-leaf  electro- 
scope when  the  platinum  vessel  containing  the  active  deposit  was 
placed  inside  the  electroscope.  The  activity  of  10*^  mgis.  was 
too  small  to  be  measured  with  accuracy  in  the  electroscope  employed, 
while  10~*  mgrs.  gave  too  rapid  a  rate  of  discharge.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  method  of  meaaurement  employed  by  Voller  was  un- 
suitable for  the  measurement  of  very  weak  radio-activity. 

Eve  also  found  that  a  small  quantity  of  radium  kept  in.  a  cloted 
vessel  did  not  lose  its  activity  with  time.  A  silvered  glass  vessel 
contained  a  gold-leaf  system,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  12.  A 
solution  containing  10"*  mgrs.  of  radium  bromide  was  evaporated 
over  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  of  area  76  sq.  cms.  The  activity, 
after  reaching  a  maximum,  has  remained  constant  over  the 
100  days  during  which  observations  have  so  &r  been  made. 

These  experiments  of  Eve,  as  &r  as  they  go,  show  that  the 
activity  of  radium  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  radium  present, 
and  that  radium,  kept  is  a  closed  vessel,  shows  no  signs  of 
decreasing  in  activity.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  there  is  do 
doubt  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  radium  deposited  on  a  plate 
and  lejt  in  Vte  open  air  does  lose  its  activity  fairly  rapidly.  This 
loss  of  activity  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  shortness  of 
life  of  the  radium  itself,  but  is  due  to  the  escape  of  the  radium  fix>m 
the  plate  into  the  surrounding  gas.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a 
solution  containing  10~*  mgrs.  of  radium  bromide  is  evaporated 
in  a  vessel  of  one  sq.  cm.  in  area.     This  amount  of  radium  is  &r 
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too  small  to  form  even  a  layer  of  molecular  thicknesB.  It  aeema 
likely  that,  during  the  process  of  evaporation,  the  radium  would 
tend  to  collect  in  small  masses  and  be  deposited  on  the  aurbce 
of  the  vessel.  These  would  very  readily  be  removed  by  slow 
currents  of  air  and  so  escape  from  the  plate.  The  disappearance 
of  such  minute  amounts  of  radium  is  to  be  expected,  and  would 
probably  occur  with  all  kinds  of  matter  present  in  such  minute 
amount.  Such  an  e£fect  has  nothing  to  do  with  an  alteration  of 
the  life  of  radium  and  must  not  be  confused  with  it. 

The  result  that  the  total  radiation  from  a  given  quantity  of 
radium  depends  only  on  the  quantity  of  radium  and  not  on  the 
degree  of  its  concentration  is  of  great  importance,  for  it  allows  us 
to  determine  with  accuracy  the  content  of  radium  in  minerals  and 
in  soils  in  which  the  radium  exists  in  a  very  diffused  state. 

264  Oonrtancr  of  the  radlaUona.  The  early  observa- 
tions on  uisoium  and  thorium  had  shown  that  their  radio-activity 
remained  constant  over  the  period  of  several  years  during  which 
they  were  examined.  The  possibility  of  separating  from  uranium 
and  thorium  the  active  products  Ur  X  and  Th  X  respectively, 
the  activity  of  which  decayed  with  the  time,  seemed  at  first  sight 
to  contradict  this.  Further  observation,  however,  showed  that 
the  total  radio-activity  of  these  bodies  was  not  altered  by  the 
chemical  processes,  for  it  was  found  that  the  uranium  and 
thorium  from  which  the  active  products  were  removed,  spon- 
taneously regained  their  radio-activity.  At  any  time  after  re- 
moval of  the  active  product,  the  sum  total  of  the  radio-activity 
of  the  separated  product  together  with  that  of  the  substance 
frxim  which  it  has  been  separated  is  always  equal  to  that  of 
the  original  compound  before  separation.  In  cases  where  active 
products,  like  Ur  X  and  the  radium  emanation,  decay  with  time 
according  to  an  exponential  law,  this  follows  at  once  from  the 
experimental  results.  If  /i  is  the  activity  of  the  product  at  any 
time  (  after  separation,  and  /,  the  initial  value,  we  know  that 


At  the  same  time  the  activity  /,  recovered  during  the 
same  interval  t  is  given  by  ^  =  I  —  e'",  where  X  is  the  same 
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conBtaiit  ae  before.  It  thus  follows  that  /i  +  /i  =  /g,  which  is  an 
expression  of  the  above  result.  The  same  is  also  true  whatever 
the  law  of  decay  of  activity  of  the  separated  product  (see  section 
200).  For  example,  the  activity  of  Th  X  after  separation  from 
thorium  at  first  increases  with  the  time.  At  the  same  time,  the 
activity  of  the  residual  thorium  compound  at  first  decreases,  and 
at  such  a  rate  that  the  sum  of  the  activities  of  the  thorium  and 
its  separated  product  is  always  equal  to  that  of  the  original 
thorium. 

T^iis  apparent  constancy  of  the  total  radiation  follows  from  the 
genera)  result  that  the  radio-active  processes  cannot  in  aay  way  be 
changed  by  the  action  of  known  forces.  It  may  be  recalled  that 
the  constant  of  decay  of  the  activity  of  a  radio-active  product  has  a 
definite  fixed  value  under  all  conditions.  It  is  independent  of  the 
concentration  of  the  active  matter,  of  the  pressure,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  gas  in  which  the  substance  is  placed,  and  it  is  not 
affected  by  wide  ranges  of  temperature.  The  only  observed  ex- 
ception is  the  product  radium  C.  Its  value  of  \  increases  with 
temperature  to  some  extent  at  about  1000°  C,  but  at  1200°  C. 
returns  nearly  to  the  normal  value.  In  the  same  way,  it  has  not 
been  found  possible  to  alter  the  rate  of  production  of  active  matter 
from  the  radio-elements.  In  addition,  there  is  not  a  single  well- 
authenticated  case  where  radio-activity  has  been  altered  or  destroyed 
in  any  active  body  or  created  in  an  inactive  element. 

Certain  cases  have  been  observed,  which  at  first  sight  seem  to 
indicate  a  destruction  of  radio-activity.  For  example,  the  excited 
radio-activity  is  removed  from  a  platinum  wire  when  heated  above 
a  red  beat.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  by  Miss  Qates  (sec- 
tion 187)  that  the  radio-activity  is  not  destroyed,  but  is  deposited 
in  unaltered  amount  on  the  colder  bodies  surrounding  it.  Thorium 
oxide  has  been  shown  to  lose  to  a  large  extent  its  power  of  emanat- 
ing by  ignition  to  a  white  heat.  But  a  close  examination  shows 
that  the  emanation  is  still  being  produced  at  the  same  rate,  but  is 
occluded  in  the  compound. 

The  total  radio-activity  of  a  given  mass  of  a  radio-element, 
measured  by  the  pecuUar  radiations  emitted,  is  a  quantity  which 
can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished,  although  it  may  be  mani- 
fested in  a  series  of  products  which  are  capable  of  separation  from 
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the  isdio-element.  The  term  "  conservatioB  of  radio-activity  "  is 
thus  a  coDvenient  expressioui  of  the  fiusts  known  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  further  experiments  at 
very  high  or  very  low  temperatures  may  show  that  the  radio- 
activity does  vary. 

Although  DO  difference  has  been  observed  in  the  radio-activity 
of  uranium  over  an  interval  of  five  years,  it  has  been  shown  (sec- 
tion 261)  that  on  theoretical  grounds  the  radio>activity  of  a  given 
quantity  of  a  radio-element  should  decrease  with  the  time.  The 
change  will,  however,  be  so  slow  in  uranium,  that  probably 
millions  of  years  must  elapse  before  a  measurable  change  can 
take  place,  while  the  total  radio-activity  of  a  given  quantity  of 
matter  left  to  itself  should  thus  decrease,  but  it  ought  to  be 
constant  for  a  corutant  mms  of  the  radio-element.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  (section  238)  that  the  activity  of  radium, 
measured  by  the  a  and  ff  rays,  will  probably  increase  for  several 
hundred  years  after  its  separation.  This  is  due  to  the  appearance 
of  fresh  products  in  the  radium.  Ultimately,  however,  the  activity 
must  decrease  according  to  an  exponential  law  with  the  time, 
ialling  to  half  value  in  about  1300  years. 

The  conservfttioD  of  radio-activity  applies  not  only  to  the 
radiations  taken  as  a  whole,  but  also  to  each  specific  type  of 
radiation.  If  the  emanation  is  removed  from  a  radium  compound, 
the  amount  of  ^  radiation  of  the  radium  at  once  commences  to 
decrease,  but  this  is  compensated  by  the  appearance  of  0  rays 
in  the  radiations  from  the  vessel  in  which  the  separated  emanation 
is  stored.  At  any  time  the  sum  total  of  the  $  radiations  from  the 
radium  and  the  emanation  vessel  is  always  the  same  as  that  from 
the  radium  compound  before  the  emanation  was  removed. 

Similar  results  have  also  been  found  to  hold  for  the  y  rays. 
This  was  tested  by  the  writer  in  the  following  way.  The  emana- 
tion from  some  solid  radium  bromide  was  released  by  heat, 
and  condensed  in  a  small  glass  tube  which  was  then  sealed  off. 
The  radium  so  treated,  and  the  emanation  tube,  were  placed 
together  under  an  electroscope,  with  a  screen  of  lead  1  cm.  thick 
interposed  in  order  to  let  through  only  the  y  rays.  The  experi- 
ments were  continued  over  three  weeks,  but  the  sum  total  of  the 
7  rays  from  the  radium  and   the  emanation  tube  was,  over  the 
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whole  interval,  equal  to  that  of  the  original  Tadium.  During  this 
period  the  amount  of  7  rays  from  the  radium  at  first  decreased  to 
only  a  few  per  cent,  of  the  original  value,  and  thendowly  increased 
again,  until  at  the  end  of  the  three  weeks  it  had  nearly  regained 
its  original  value,  before  the  emanation  was  removed.  At  the  same 
time  the  amount  of  7  rays  trom  the  emanation  tube  rose  irom  zero 
to  a  maximum  and  then  slowly  decreased  again  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  decay  of  the  activity  of  the  emanation  in  the  tube.  This 
result  shows  that  the  amount  of  7  rays  from  radium  was  a  constant 
quantity  over  the  interval  of  obeervation,  although  the  amount  of 
7  rays  from  the  radium  and  emanation  tube  had  passed  through  a 
cycle  of  changes. 

There  is  one  interesting  possibility  in  this  connection  that 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  rays  from  the  active  substances 
carry  off  energy  in  a  very  concentrated  form,  and  this  energy 
is  dissipated  by  the  absorption  of  the  rays  in  matter.  The  rays 
might  be  expected  to  cause  a  disintegration  of  the  atoms  of 
inactive  matter  on  which  they  fall  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  kind 
of  radio-activity.  This  effect  has  been  looked  for  by  several 
observers.  Bamaay  and  W.  T.  Cooke*  state  that  they  have 
noticed  such  an  action,  using  about  a  decigram  of  radium  as 
a  source  of  radiation.  The  radium,  sealed  in  a  glass  vessel,  was 
surrounded  by  an  external  glass  tube  and  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  j3  and  7  rays  of  radium  for  several  weeks.  The  inside  and 
outside  of  the  glass  tube  were  found  to  be  active,  and  the  active 
matter  was  removed  by  solution  in  water.  The  radio-activity 
observed  was  very  minute,  corresponding  to  only  about  1  milligram 
of  uranium.  The  writer  has,  at  various  times,  tried  experiments  of 
this  character  but  with  negative  results.  The  greatest  care  is 
necessary  in  such  experiments  to  ensure  that  the  radio-activity  is 
not  due  to  other  causes  besides  the  rays  from  the  radium.  This 
care  is  especially  necessary  in  laboratories  where  considerable 
quantities  of  the  radium  emanation  have  been  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  air.  The  surface  of  every  substance  becomes  coated  with 
the  slow  transformation  products  of  radium,  viz,  radium  D,  E,  and 
F.  The  activity  communicated  in  this  way  to  originally  inactive 
matter  is  often  considerable.  This  infection  by  the  radium  emana- 
*  Bamu7  and  Cooks,  Nature,  Aug.  II,  1901. 
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tion  extecds  throughout  the  whole  laboratory,  on  account  of  the 
disbibutdon  of  the  emanation  by  convection  and  diffusion.  For 
example.  Eve*  found  that  every  substance  which  he  examined 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  writer  showed  much  greater  activity  than 
the  normal.  In  this  case  the  radium  had  been  in  use  in  the 
building  for  about  two  yeara. 

266.  Irfiw  of  welgbt  of  the  radio-«Uni«nti.  Since  the 
radio-elements  are  continually  throwing  off  a  particles  atomic  in 
size,  an  active  substance,  enclosed  in  a  vessel  sufficiently  thin  to 
allow  the  a  particles  to  escape,  must  gradually  lose  in  weight. 
This  loss  of  weight  will  be  small  under  ordinary  conditions,  since 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  a  rays  produced  are  absorbed  in  the 
mass  of  the  substance.  If  a  very  thin  layer  of  a  radium  compound 
were  spread  on  a  very  thin  sheet  of  substance,  which  did  not 
appreciably  absorb  the  a  particles,  a  loss  of  weight  due  to  the 
expulsion  of  a  particles  might  be  detectable.  Since  9/m  =  6  x  10* 
for  the  a  particle  and  «  — 11x10'"  electro-magnetic  units  and 
2'5  X  10"  a  particles  are  expelled  per  second  per  gram  of  radium, 
the  proportion  of  the  mass  expelled  is  4'8  x  10~"  per  second  and 
10"*  per  year.  There  is  one  condition,  however,  under  which 
the  radium  should  lose  in  weight  fairiy  rapidly.  If  a  current  of 
air  is  slowly  passed  over  a  radium  solution,  the  emanation  produced 
would  be  removed  as  fast  as  it  was  formed.  Since  the  atom  of 
the  emanation  has  a  mass  probably  not  much  smaller  than  the 
radium  atom,  the  fraction  of  the  mass  removed  per  year  should 
be  nearly  equal  to  the  fraction  of  the  radium  which  changes  per 
year,  i.e.  one  gram  of  radium  should  diminish  in  weight  about 
half  a  milhgram  (section  261)  per  year. 

If  it  is  suj^Msed  that  the  j8  particles  have  weight,  the  loss  of 
weight  due  to  their  expulsion  is  very  small  compared  with  that 
due  to  the  emission  of  a  particles.  The  waiter  has  shown  (section 
253)  that  about  7  x  10"  ff  particles  are  projected  per  second  from 
1  gram  of  radium.  The  consequent  loss  of  weight  would  only  be 
about  10~*  grams  per  year. 

Except  under  very  special  experimental  conditions,  it  would 
thus  be  difficult  to  detect  the  loss  of  weight  of  radium  due  to 
■  Bve,  Natun,  Hueh  16, 190S. 
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the  ezpulsioD  of  jS  particles  from  its  mass.  There  is,  however,  a 
possibility  that  radium  might  change  ia  weight  even  though  none 
of  the  radio-active  products  were  allowed  to  escape.  For  example, 
if  the  view  is  taken  that  gravitation  is  the  result  of  forces  having 
their  origin  in  the  atom,  it  is  poasible  that,  if  the  atom  were 
disintegrated,  the  weight  of  the  parts  might  not  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  original  atom. 

A.  hxge  number  of  experiments  have  been  made  to  see  if 
radium  preparations,  kept  in  a  sealed  tube,  alter  in  weight.  With 
the  small  quantities  of  radium  available  to  the  experimenter,  no 
difference  of  weight  of  radium  preparations  with  time  has  yet 
been  established  with  certainty.  HeydweiUer  stated  that  he  had 
observed  a  loss  of  weight  of  radium  and  Dom  also  obtained  a 
slight  indication  of  change  in  weight.  These  results  have  not, 
however,  been  confirmed.  Forch,  later,  was  unable  to  observe  any 
appreciable  change. 

J.  J.  Thomson*  has  made  experiments  to  see  if  the  ratio  of 
weight  to  mass  for  radium  is  the  same  as  for  inactive  matter.  We 
have  seen  in  section  48  that  a  chai^  in  motion  poesesses  an 
apparent  mass  which  is  constant  for  slow  speeds  but  increases  as 
the  speed  of  light  is  approached.  Now  radium  emits  some  elec- 
trons at  a  velocity  comparable  with  the  velocity  of  light,  and 
presumably  these  electrons  were  in  rapid  motion  in  the  atom 
before  their  expulsion.  It  might  thus  be  possible  that  the  ratio  for 
radium  would  differ  from  that  for  ordinary  matter.  The  pendulum 
method  was  used,  and  the  radium  was  enclosed  in  a  small  light 
tube  suspended  by  a  silk  fibre.  Within  the  limit  of  experimental 
error  the  ratio  of  weight  to  mass  was  found  to  be  the  same  as  for 
ordinary  matter,  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  the  number  of 
electrons  moving  with  a  velocity  approaching  that  of  light  is  small 
compared  with  the  total  number  present. 

266.    Total  einlailon  of  enetvy  firom  tlie  radio-olemont. 

It  has  been  shown  that  1  gram  of  radium  emits  energy  at  the 
rate  of  100  gram-calories  per  hour  or  876,000  gram-calories  per 
year.  If  1  gram  of  radium  in  radio-active  equilibrium  be  set 
apart,  its  radio-activity  and  consequent  heat  emission  is  given  at  a 
*  J.  J.  Thomson,  Intenuktionftl  Eteotriokl  Congieu,  Bt  Looia,  S«pt.  ISM. 
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time  t  by  qer*-',  where  X  is  the  constant  of  decay  of  activity  of 
radium  and  of  the  initial  heating  effect ;  the  total  heat  emission 

from  1  gram  of  radium  is  given  hy  I    oe~**  if  —  — . 
Jo  *■ 

Now  on  the  estimate  of  the  life  of  radium  given  in  section  261 
the  value  of  X  is  1/1850  when  1  year  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  time. 
The  total  heat  emission  &om  X  gram  of  radium  during  its  life  is 
thus  16  X  10'  gram-calories.  The  heat  emitted  in  the  union  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  to  form  1  gram  of  water  is  about  4  x  10' 
gram-calories,  and  in  this  reaction  more  heat  is  given  out  for 
equal  weights  than  in  any  other  chemical  reaction  known.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  the  total  energy  emitted  &om  1  gram  of  radium 
during  its  changes  is  about  one  million  times  greater  than  in  any 
known  molecular  change.  That  matter  is  able,  under  special  con- 
ditions, to  emit  an  enormous  amount  of  energy,  is  well  exemplified 
by  the  case  of  the  radium  emanation.  Calculations  of  the  amount 
of  this  energy  have  already  been  given  in  section  249. 

Since  the  other  radio-elements  only  differ  from  radium  in  the 
slowness  of  their  change,  the  total  heat  emission  from  uranium 
and  thorium  must  be  of  a  similar  high  order  of  magnitude.  There 
is  thus  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  an  enormous  store  of  latent 
energy  resident  in  the  atoms  of  the  radio-elements.  This  store  of 
eneigy  could  not  have  been  recognized  if  the  atoms  had  not  been 
undergoing  a  slow  process  of  disintegration.  The  energy  emitted 
in  radio-active  changes  is  derived  from  the  internal  energy  of  the 
atoms.  The  emission  of  this  energy  does  not  disobey  the  law  of 
the  conservation  of  eneigy,  for  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that, 
when  the  radio-active  changes  have  ceased,  the  energy  stored  up 
in  the  atoms  of  the  final  products  is  less  than  that  of  the  original 
atoms  of  the  radio-elements.  The  difference  between  the  energy 
originally  possessed  by  the  matter  which  has  undergone  the 
change,  and  the  final  inactive  products  which  arise,  is  a  measure 
of  the  total  amount  of  energy  released. 

There  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  atomic 
-energy  of  all  the  elements  is  of  a  similar  high  order  of  magnitude. 
With  the  exception  of  their  high  atomic  weights,  the  radio- 
elemente  do  not  possess  any  special  chemical  characteristics  which 
differentiate  them  from  the  inactive  elements.     The  existence  of 
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a  latent  store  of  energy  in  the  atoms  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  modem  view  developed  by  J.  J,  Thomson,  Larmor,  and 
Lorentz,  of  regarding  the  atom  as  a  complicated  structure  consisting 
of  charged  parts  in  rapid  oscillatory  or  orbital  motion  in  regard  to 
one  another.  The  energy  may  be  partly  kinetic  and  partly  potential, 
but  the  mere  coacentration  of  the  charged  particles,  which  probably 
constitute  the  atom,  in  itself  implies  a  large  store  of  energy  in 
the  atom,  in  comparison  with  which  the  energy  emitted  during 
the  changes  of  radium  is  insignificant. 

The  existence  of  this  store  of  latent  energy  does  not  ordi- 
narily manifest  itself,  since  the  atoms  cannot  be  broken  up  into 
simpler  forms  by  the  physical  or  chemical  fancies  at  our  disposal 
Its  existence  at  once  explains  the  &ilure  of  chemistry  to  transform 
the  atoms,  and  also  accounts  for  the  rate  of  change  of  the  radio- 
active processes  being  independent  of  all  external  agencies.  It 
has  not  so  for  been  found  possible  to  alter  in  any  way  the  rate 
of  emission  of  energy  from  the  radio-elements.  If  it  should  ever 
be  found  possible  to  control  at  will  the  rate  of  disintegration  of 
the  radio- elements,  an  enormous  amount  of  energy  could  be  ob- 
tained from  a  small  quantity  of  matter. 

267.  Production  of  hellam  from  radlam  and  the  nullum 
emanatloii.  Since  the  final  products,  resulting  from  a  disinte- 
gration of  the  radio-elements,  are  not  radio-active,  they  should  in 
the  course  of  geologic  ages  collect  in  some  quantity,  and  should 
always  be  found  associated  with  the  mdio-elements.  Now  the 
inactive  products  resulting  from  the  radio-active  changes  are  the  a 
particles  expelled  at  each  stage,  and  the  final  inactive  product  or 
products  which  remain,  when  the  process  of  disintegration  can  no 
longer  be  traced  by  the  property  of  radio-activity. 

Pitchblende,  in  which  the  radio-elements  are  mostly  found, 
contains  in  small  quantity  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  known 
elements.  In  searching  for  a  possible  disintegration  product 
common  to  all  the  radio-elements,  the  presence  of  helium  in  the 
radio-active  minerals  is  noteworthy ;  for  helium  is  only  found  in 
the  radio-active  minerals,  and  is  an  invariable  companion  of  the 
radio-elements.  Moreover,  the  presence  in  minerab  of  a  li^t, 
inert  gas  like  helium  bad  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise.     The 
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production  by  radium  and  thorium  of  the  radio-active  eouuiatioQB, 
which  behave  like  chemically  inert  gases  of  the  helium-argon 
&mily,  su^ested  the  possibility  that  one  of  the  final  inactive 
products  of  the  disintegration  of  the  radio-elements  might  prove 
to  be  a  chemically  inert  gaa.  The  later  discovery  of  the  material 
nature  of  the  a  rays  added  weight  to  the  suggestion ;  for  the 
measurement  of  the  ratio  «/m  of  the  a  particle  indicated  that  if 
the  a  particle  consisted  of  any  known  kind  of  matter,  it  must  either 
be  hydrc^n  or  helium.  For  these  reasons,  it  was  suggested  in 
1902  by  Rutherford  and  Soddy*  that  helium  might  be  a  product 
of  the  disint^ration  of  the  radio-elements. 

Sir  William  Bamsay  and  Mr  Soddy  in  1903  undertook  an  in- 
vestigatioQ  of  the  radium  emanation,  with  the  purpose  of  seeing  if 
it  were  possible  to  obtain  any  spectroscopic  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  a  new  substance.  First  of  all,  they  exposed  the  emanation  to 
very  drastic  treatment  (section  158),  and  confirmed  and  extended 
the  results  previously  noted  by  Rutherford  and  Soddy  that  the 
emanation  behaved  like  a  chemically  inert  gas,  and  in  this  respect 
possessed  properties  analogous  to  the  gases  of  the  helium-argon 
group. 

On  obtaining  30  milligrams  of  pure  radium  bromide  (pre- 
pared about  three  months  previously)  Ramsay  and  Soddyf  ex- 
amined the  gases,  liberated  by  solution  of  the  radium  bromide  in 
water,  for  the  fnresence  of  helium.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  was  released  by  the  solution  (see  section 
124).  The  hydn^en  and  oxygen  were  removed  by  passing  the 
liberated  gases  over  a  red-hot  spiral  of  partially  oxidized  copper- 
wire  and  the  resulting  water  vapour  was  absorbed  in  a  phosphorus 
pentoside  tube. 

The  gas  was  then  passed  into  a  small  vacuum  tube  which  was 
in  connection  with  a  small  U  tube.  By  placing  the  U  tube  in 
liquid  air,  most  of  the  emanation  present  was  condensed,  and  also 
most  of  the  CO,  present  in  the  gas.  On  examining  the  spectrum 
of  the  gas  in  the  vacuum  tube,  the  characteristic  line  Dt  of  helium 
was  observed. 

■  Botherford  ftiid  Sodd;,  Phil.  Mag.  p.  563,  1902;  pp.  46S  and  57S,  1903. 
t  BaniBa;  uid  Boddy,  Natart,  July  16,  p.  346,  1»0S.   Proe.  Roy.  Soe.  72,  p.  301, 
IMS;  73,  p.  346,  1904. 
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This  experiment  was  repeated  with  30  milligranis  of  radium 
bromide  about  four  months  old,  lent  for  the  purpose  by  the  writer. 
The  emanation  and  CO,  were  removed  by  passing  them  through  a 
U  tube  immersed  in  liquid  air.  A  pmctically  complete  spectrum 
of  helium  was  observed,  including  the  lines  of  wave-lengths  6677, 
5876,  5016,  4972,  4713  and  4472.  There  were  also  present  three 
other  lines  of  wave-lengths  about  6180, 5695,  5455  which  hare  not 
yet  been  identified. 

In  later  experiments,  the  emanation  from  50  milligrams  of  the 
radium  bromide  was  conveyed  with  oxygen  into  a  small  U  tube, 
cooled  in  liquid  air,  in  which  the  emanation  was  condensed.  Fresh 
oxygen  was  added,  and  the  U  tube  again  pumped  out.  The  small 
vacuum  tube,  connected  with  the  U  tube,  showed  at  first  do 
helium  lines  when  the  liquid  air  was  removed.  The  spectrum 
obtained  was  a  new  one,  and  Ramsay  and  Soddy  considered  it 
to  be  probably  that  of  the  emanation  itself  After  allowing  the 
emanation  tube  to  stand  for  four  days,  the  helium  spectrum  appeared 
with  all  the  characteristic  lines,  and  in  addition,  three  new  lines 
present  in  the  helium  obtained  by  solution  of  the  radium.  These 
results  have  since  been  confirmed.  The  experiments,  which  have 
led  to  such  striking  and  important  results,  were  by  no  means  easy 
of  performance,  for  the  quantity  of  helium  and  of  emanation  released 
firom  50  mgrs.  of  radium  bromide  is  extremely  small.  It  was 
necessary,  in  all  cases,  to  remove  almost  completely  the  other  gases, 
which  were  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  mask  the  spectrum  of 
the  substance  under  esamination.  The  success  of  the  experiments 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  application,  to  this  investigation, 
of  the  refined  methods  of  gas  analysis,  previously  employed 
by  Sir  William  Ramsay  with  so  much  skill  in  the  separation  of 
the  rare  gases  xenon  and  krypton,  which  exist  in  minute  pro- 
portions in  the  atmosphere.  The  fact  that  the  helium  spectrum 
was  not  present  at  first,  but  appeared  afUff  the  emanation  had 
remained  in  the  tube  for  some  days,  shows  that  the  helium  must 
have  been  produced  fix)m  the  emanation.  The  emanation  cannot 
be  helium  itself,  for,  in  the  first  place,  helium  is  not  radio-active, 
and  in  the  second  place,  the  helium  spectrum  was  not  present 
at  first,  when  the  quantity  of  emanation  in  the  tube  was  at 
its  maximum.     Moreover,  the  diffusion  experiments,  already  dis- 
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cussed,  pomt  to  the  conclusion  that  the  emanation  is  of  high 
molecular  weight.  There  can  thus  be  no  doubt  that  the  helium  ie 
derived  from  the  emanation  of  radium  in  consequence  of  changes 
of  some  kind  occurring  in  it. 

These  results  were  confirmed  later  by  other  observers.  Curie 
and  Dewar*  performed  the  following  experiment:  A  weight  of 
about  '42  gr.  of  radium  bromide  was  placed  in  a  quartz  tube,  and  the 
tube  exhausted  until  no  further  gas  came  off.  The  radium  was  then 
beated  to  fusion,  about  2'6  c.c,  of  gas  being  liberated  in  the  process. 
The  tube  was  then  sealed,  and  some  weeks  afterwards  the  spectrum 
of  the  gas  liberated  in  the  tube  by  the  radium  was  examined  by 
Deskndres  and  found  to  give  the  entire  spectrum  of  helium.  The 
gas,  liberated  during  the  initial  heating  of  the  radium,  was  collected 
and  found  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  emanation,  although  the 
gas  had  been  passed  through  two  tubes  immersed  in  liquid  air. 
The  tube  containing  these  gases  was  very  luminous  and  rapidly 
turned  violet,  while  more  than  half  of  the  gases  was  absorbed.  The 
spectrum  of  the  phosphorescent  Kght  was  found  to  be  discontinuous, 
consisting  of  three  nitrogen  bands.  No  sign  of  the  helium  spec- 
trum was  observed,  although  helium  must  have  been  present. 

Himstedt  and  Meyerf  placed  50  mgrs.  of  radium  bromide  in 
a  U  tube  connected  with  a  small  vacuum  tube.  The  tube  was 
carefully  exhausted  and  then  sealed  off.  The  spectrum  of  hydrogen 
and  carbon  dioxide  alone  was  observed  for  three  months,  but  afler 
four  months  the  red,  yellow,  green  and  blue  lines  of  the  helium 
spectrum  were  visible.  The  slow  appearance  of  the  helium  spectrum 
was  probably  due  to  the  presence  in  the  tube  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  hydrogen.  In  another  experiment,  some  radium 
sulphate  which  had  been  heated  to  a  bright  red  heat  in  a  quartz 
tube  was  connected  with  a  small  vacuum  tube.  After  three  weeks, 
some  of  the  lines  of  helium  were  clearly  seen,  and  increased  in 
brightness  with  time. 

268.    Ooiui«ctlon  between  helium  and  the  a.  parUclei. 

The  appearance  of  helium  in  a  tube  containing  the  radium  emana^  C 
tion  may  indicate  either  that   the   helium   is  one  of  the  final 

*  Corie  and  Dewar,  C.  R.  188,  p.  190,  WA.     Chem.  Neic;  S9,  p.  S6,  1904. 
i  Himaladt  Nid  Meyer,  Ann.  d.  Fhy:  15,  p.  194,  1901. 
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products,  which  appear  at  the  end  of  the  series  of  radio-active 
changes,  or  that  the  helium  is  in  reality  the  expelled  a  particle. 
The  evidence  at  present  points  to  the  latter  as  being  the  more 
probable  explanation.  In  the  first  place,  the  emanation  diffuses 
like  a  gas  of  heavy  molecular  weight,  and  it  appears  probable  that 
after  the  expulsion  of  a  few  a  particles,  the  atomic  weight  of  the 
final  product  is  comparable  with  that  of  the  emanation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  value  of  e/m  determined  for  the  projected  a  particle 
points  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  it  consists  of  any  known  kind  of 
matter,  it  is  either  hydrogen  or  helium. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  assume  that  the  helium  produced 
from  the  radium  emanation  is  the  last  traosformatiim  product  of 
that  substance.  The  evidence,  however,  does  not  support  this 
view.  We  have  seen  that  the  emanation,  after  the  initial  rapid 
changes,  is  transformed  very  slowly.  If  the  helium  were  the  final 
product,  the  amount  present  in  the  emanation  tube  after  a  few 
days  or  weeks  would  be  insigniflcant,  since  the  product  radium 
D  intervenes,  which  takes  40  years  to  be  half  transformed.  Since 
the  helium  cannot  be  the  final  product  of  the  series  of  changes, 
and  since  all  the  other  products  are  radio-active,  and  almost 
certainly  of  high  atomic  weight,  it  is  difiicult  to  see  what  position  ' 
the  helium  atom  occupies  in  the  scheme  of  transformation,  unless 
it  be  the  a  particle  expelled  durii^  the  successive  chaises. 
r  It  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  settle  definitely  whether  the 
■&  particle  is  a  projected  hehum  atom  or  not  On  account  of  the 
very  small  deflection  of  the  a  rays  in  an  electric  field,  and  the 
complex  nature  of  the  a  radiation  from  radium,  an  accurate  de- 
termination of  the  value  ejm  for  the  a  particle  is  beset  with 
'difficulties. 

' '"  It  may  be  possible  to  settle  the  question  by  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  volume  of  gas  in  a  tube,  filled  originally  with  the 
radium  emanation.  Since  the  emanation  itself,  and  two  of  the 
rapidly  changing  products  which  result  finm  it,  emit  a  particles, 
the  final  volume  of  the  a  particles,  if  they  con  exist  in  the 
gaseous  state,  would  be  three  times  the  volume  of  the  emanation. 
Ramsay  and  Soddy  (section  172)  have  made  experiments  of  this 
kind,  but  the  resulte  obtained  were  very  contradictory,  depending 
upon  the  kind  of  glass  employed.     In  one  case,  the  volume  of  the 
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residual  gases  shrank  almost  to  zero,  in  another  the  initial  volume 
increased  to  about  ten  times  its  initial  value.  In  the  latter  ex- 
periment a  brilliant  spectrum  of  helium  was  observed  in  the 
residual  gas.  This  difference  of  behaviour  is  probably  due  to 
different  degrees  of  absorption  of  helium  by  the  glass  tubes. 

If  the  a  particles  are  helium  atoms,  we  may  expect  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  helium,  which  is  produced  in  a  tube  con- 
taining the  radium  emanation,  will  be  buried  in  the  wall  of  the 
glass  tube ;  for  the  a  particles  are  projected  with  sufficient  velocity 
to  penetrate  some  distance  into  the  glass.  This  helium  may  either 
remain  in  the  glass,  or  in  some  caaes  rapidly  diffuse  out  again. 
In  any  case,  a  fraction  of  the  helium  would  be  liberated  when  an 
intense  electric  discharge  is  passed  through  the  tube.  Ramsay 
and  Soddy  have  in  some  instances  observed  that  a  slight  amount 
of  helium  is  liberated  on  heating  the  walls  of  the  tube  in  which 
the  emanation  had  been  stored  for  some  time. 

The  volume  of  helium  produced  per  year  by  1  gram  of  radium 
can  easily  be  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  a  particle  is 
in  reality  a  helium  atom. 

It  has  been  shown  that  2'5  x  10"  a  particles  are  projected  per 
second  from  1  gram  of  radium.  Since  there  are  3-6  x  10"  mole- 
cules in  one  cubic  centimetre  of  any  gas  at  standard  pressure  and 
temperature,  the  volume  of  the  a  particles  released  per  second  is 
7  X  10-*  cc.  and  per  year  024  c.c.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that,  on  this  hypothesis,  the  volume  of  helium  released  by  the 
emanation  is  three  times  the  volume  of  the  latter.  The  amount 
of  helium  to  be  obtained  from  the  emanation  released  from 
1  gram  of  radium  in  radio-active  equilibrium  is  thus  about 
3  cubic  mms. 

Ramsay  and  Soddy  have  tried  to  estimate  experimentally  the 
probable  volume  of  helium  produced  per  second  by  one  gram  of 
radium.  The  helium,  obtained  from  50  mgrs.  of  radium  bromide, 
which  had  been  kept  in  solution  in  a  closed  vessel  for  60  days, 
was  introduced  into  a  vacuum  tube.  Another  similar  lube  was 
placed  in  series  with  it,  and  the  amount  of  the  helium  in  the 
latter  adjusted  until  on  passing  a  discharge  through  the  two  tubes 
in  series  the  helium  lines  in  each  tube  were  of  about  the  same 
brightness.  In  this  way  they  calculated  that  the  amount  of  helium 
a.  it.-A.  31 
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present  was  01  cubic  mm.  On  this  estimate,  the  amount  of  helium 
produced  per  year  per  gram  of  radium  is  about  20  cubic  mms. 
We  have  seen  that  the  calculated  amount  is  about  240  cubic  mms., 
on  the  assumption  that  the  <z  particle  is  a  helium  atom.  Ramsay 
and  Soddy  consider  that  the  presence  of  ai^n  in  one  of  the  tubes 
may  have  seriously  interfered  with  the  correctness  of  the  estima- 
tion. On  account  of  the  great  uncertainty  attaching  to  estimates 
of  the  above  character,  the  value  deduced  by  Ramsay  and  Soddy 
does  not  exclude  the  probability  that  the  calculated  volume  may 
be  of  the  right  order  of  mt^nitude. 

In  order  to  explain  the  presence  of  helium  in  radium  on  ordi- 
naty  chemical  lines,  it  has  been  suggested  that  radium  is  not 
a  true  element,  but  a  molecular  compound  of  helium  with  some 
substance  known  or  unknown.  The  helium  compound  gradually 
breaks  down,  giving  rise  to  the  helium  observed.  It  is  at  once 
obvious  that  this  postulated  helium  compound  is  of  a  character 
entirely  different  from  that  of  any  other  compound  previously 
observed  in  chemistry.  Weight  for  weight,  it  emits  during  its 
change  an  amount  of  energy  at  least  one  million  times  greater  than 
any  molecular  compound  known  (see  section  249).  In  addition,  it 
must  be  supposed  that  the  rate  of  breaking  up  of  the  helium  com- 
pound is  independent  of  great  ranges  of  temperature — a  result  never 
before  observed  in  any  molecular  change.  The  hehum  compound 
in  its  breaking  up  must  give  rise  to  the  peculiar  radiations  and 
also  pass  through  the  successive  radio-active  changes  observed  in 
radium. 

Thus  in  order  to  explain  the  production  of  helium  and  radio- 
activity on  this  view,  a  unique  kind  of  molecule  must  be  postulated 
— a  molecule,  in  fact,  which  is  endowed  with  every  single  property 
which  on  the  disintegration  theory  is  ascribed  to  the  atom  of  the 
radio-elements.  On  the  other  band,  radium  as  for  as  it  has  been 
examined,  has  fulfilled  every  test  required  for  an  element.  It  has 
a  well-marked  and  characteristic  spectrum,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  is  not  an  element  in  the  ordinarily  accepted 
sense  of  the  term. 

On  the  theory  that  the  radio-elements  are  undergoing  atomic 
disintegration,  the  helium  must  be  considered  to  be  a  constituent 
of  the   radium  atom,  or,  in   other  words,  the   radium   atom   is 
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built  up  of  parts,  one  of  which,  at  leaat,  is  the  atom  of  helium. 
The  theoiy  that  the  heavy  atoms  are  all  built  up  of  some  simple 
fundamental  unit  of  matter  or  protyle  has  been  advanced  at  various 
times  by  many  prominent  chemists  and  physicists.  Prout's  hypo- 
thesis that  all  elements  are  built  up  out  of  hydrogen  is  an  example 
of  this  point  of  view  of  regarding  the  subject. 

On  the  disintegration  theory,  the  changes  occurring  in  the 
radio-atoms  involve  an  actual  transformation  of  the  atoms  through 
successive  changes.  This  change  is  so  slow  in  uranium  and  thorium 
that  at  least  a  million  years  would  be  required  before  the  amount 
of  change  could  be  measured  by  the  balance.  In  radium  it  is  a 
million  times  &ster,  but  even  in  this  case  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  appreciable  change  would  have  been  observed  by  ordinary 
chemical  methods  for  many  years  had  not  the  possibility  of  such  a 
change  been  suggested  from  other  lines  of  evidence. 

The  similarity  of  the  a  particles  from  the  different  radio- 
elements  indicates  that  they  consist  of  expelled  particles  of  the 
same  kind.  On  this  view,  helium  should  be  produced  by  each  of 
the  radio-elements.  Its  presence  in  minerals  conteiining  thorium, 
for  esample  in  monazite  sand  and  the  Ceylon  mineral  described 
by  Ramsay,  indicates  that  helium  may  be  a  product  of  thorium 
as  well  as  of  radium.  Strutt*  has  recently  suggested  that  most 
of  the  helium  observed  in  radio-active  minerals  may  be  a  decom- 
position product  of  thorium  rather  than  of  uranium  and  radium ; 
for  he  finds  that  minerals  rich  in  helium  always  contain  thorium, 
while  many  uranium  minerals  nearly  free  from  thorium  contain 
little  helium.  The  evidence  in  support  of  this  view  is,  however, 
not  altogether  satisfactory,  for  some  of  the  uranium  minerals  in 
question  are  secondary  uranium  minerals  (see  Appendix  B),  de- 
posited by  the  action  of  water  or  other  agencies  at  a  comparatively 
late  date,  and  are  also,  in  many  cases,  highly  emanating,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  be  expected  to  retain  more  than  a  fraction  of 
the  helium  produced  in  them.  _^ 

Taking  the  view  that  the  a  particles  are  projected  helium  atoms, 
we  must  regard  the  atoms  of  the  radio-elements  as  compounds  of 
some   known  or  unknown  substance  with  helium.     These  com- 
pounds break  up  spontaneously,  and  at  a  very  slow  rate  even  in  the 
■  SUutt,  PriK.  Roy.  Soc.  Moioh  3, 1905. 
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case  of  radium.  The  disintegration  takes  place  in  successive  stages, 
and  at  most  of  the  stages  a  helium  atom  is  projected  with  great 
velocity.  This  disintegration  is  accompanied  by  an  enormous 
emission  of  energy.  The  liberation  of  such  a  large  amount  of 
enet^  in  the  radio-active  changes  at  once  explains  the  constancy 
of  the  rate  of  change  under  the  action  of  any  of  the  physical  and 
chemical  agencies  at  our  command.  On  this  view,  uranium, 
thorium  and  radium  are  in  reality  compounds  of  heliam.  The 
helium,  however,  is  held  in  such  strong  combination  that  the 
compound  cannot  be  broken  up  by  chemical  or  physical  forces, 
and,  in  consequence,  these  bodies  behave  as  chemical  elements  in 
the  ordinary  accepted  chemical  sense. 

It  appears  not  unlikely  that  many  of  the  so-called  chemical 
elements  may  prove  to  be  compounds  of  helium,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  helium  atom  is  one  of  the  secondary  units  with  which  the 
heavier  atoms  are  built  up.  In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  many  of  the  elements  differ  in  their  atomic  weight  by 
V  four — the  atomic  weight  of  helium. 

If  the  a  particle  is  a  helium  atom,  at  least  three  a  particles 
must  be  expelled  from  uranium  (238*5)  to  reduce  its  atomic  weight 
^io  that  of  radium  (226).  It  is  known  that  five  a  particles  are 
expelled  from  radium  during  its  successive  transtbrmations.  This 
would  make  the  atomic  weight  of  the  final  residue  225  —  20  =  205. 
This  is  veiy  nearly  the  atomic  weight  of  lead,  206'5.  I  have,  for 
some  time,  considered  it  probable  that  lead  is  the  end  or  final 
■  product  of  radium.  The  same  suggestion  baa  recently  been  made 
by  Boltwood*.  This  point  of  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
lead  is  always  found  in  small  quantity  in  all  uranium  minerals, 
and  that  the  relative  proportions  of  lead  and  helium  in  the  radio- 
active minerals  are  about  the  same  as  would  be  expected  if  lead 
and  helium  were  both  decomposition  products  of  radium.  Dr 
Boltwood  has  drawn  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  proportion 
of  lead  in  many  radio-active  minerals  varies  with  the  content  of 
helium.  A  mineral  rich  in  helium  in  nearly  all  cases  contains 
more  lead  than  a  mineral  poor  in  helium.  This  -cannot  be  con- 
sidered, at  present,  more  than  a  speculation,  but  the  facts  as  they 
stand  are  very  suggestive. 

■  Boltwood,  Phil.  Mag.  April,  1905. 
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269.  Age  of  radio-active  minerali.  Helium  is  only  found 
in  the  radio-active  minerals,  and  this  fact,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  lihefEition  of  helium  by  radium,  indicates  that  the  helium 
must  have  been  produced  as  a  result  of  the  transformation  of 
radium  and  the  other  radio-active  substances  contained  in  the 
minerals.  Now  in  a  mineral  about  half  the  helium  is,  in  many 
cases,  released  by  heat  and  the  residue  by  solution.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  helium  produced  throughout  the  mass  of  the 
mineral  is  mechanically  imprisoned  in  it.  Moss*  found  that,  by 
grinding  pitchblende  in  vacuo,  helium  is  evolved,  apparently  show- 
ing that  the  helium  exists  in  cavities  of  the  mineral.  Traversf 
has  su^ested  that,  since  helium  is  liberated  on  heating,  the 
effect  may  be  due  to  the  heat  generated  by  grinding.  The 
escape  of  the  helium  from  the  heated  mineral  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  &ct  observed  by  JaquerodJ  that  helium  passes 
through  the  walls  of  a  quartz  tube,  heated  above  500°  C.  The 
substance  of  the  mineral  probably  possesses  a  similar  property. 
Travers  considers  that  helium  is  present  in  the  mineral  in  a  state 
of  supersaturated  solid  solution,  but  the  facts  are  equally  well 
explained  by  assuming  that  the  helium  is  mechanically  imprisoned 
in  the  mass  of  the  mineral. 

The  sudden  rise  of  temperature  observed  in  the  mineral  fergu- 
sonite,  at  the  time  the  helium  Ls  released,  has  been  found  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  presence  of  helium,  for  it  also  takes  place 
in  minerals  not  containing  helium.  The  old  view  that  helium  was 
in  a  state  of  chemical  combination  with  the  mineral  must  be 
abandoned  in  the  light  of  these  more  recent  experiments. 

Since  the  helium  is  only  released  from  some  minerals  by  the 
action  of  high  temperatures  and  solution,  it  appears  probable  that 
a  lar^  proportion  of  the  helium  found  in  the  minerals  is  unable 
to  escape  under  normal  conditions.  Thus  if  the  rate  of  production 
of  helium  by  the  radio-active  substance  were  definitely  known,  it 
should  be  possible  to  calculate  the  age  of  the  mineral  by  observing 
the  volume  of  helium  liberated  frt)m  it  by  solution. 

In  the  absence  of  such  definite  information,  an  approximate 

'  Mom,  Tram.  Roy.  Soe.  Dahlin,  1901. 
t  Travers.  Jfaturc,  p.  248,  Jaa.  13,  1905. 
;  Jftquerod,  C.  R.  p.  789,  1904. 
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calculation  will  be  made  to  indicate  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  mineral  was  formed  or  was  at  a 
temperature  low  enough  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  helium. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  mineral  fergusouite,  which  was 
found  by  Bamsay  and  Travera*  to  evolve  1*81  c.c.  of  helium.  The 
fergusonite  contained  about  7  per  cent,  of  uranium.  Now  uranium 
in  old  minerals  probably  contains  about  8  x  10"'  of  its  weight  of 
radium  (see  section  262).  One  gram  of  the  mineral  thus  contained 
about  5'6  X  10-"  grams  of  radium.  Now  if  the  a  particle  is  helium, 
it  has  been  shown  that  1  gram  of  radium  produces  0-24  c.c.  of 
helium  per  year.  The  volume  of  helium  produced  per  year  in 
1  gram  of  fergusonite  is  thus  ISx  10""'c.c  Assuming  that  the 
rate  of  production  of  helium  has  been  uniform,  the  time  required 
to  produce  1*81  c.c  per  gram  is  about  140  million  years.  If  the 
calculated  rate  of  production  of  helium  by  radium  is  an  over- 
estimate, the  time  is  correspondingly  lengthened. 

I  think  that,  when  the  constants  required  for  these  calculations 
are  more  definitely  fixed,  this  method  will  probably  give  feirly 
trustworthy  information  as  to  the  probable  age  of  some  of  the 
radio-aci^ve  minerals  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  indirectly  as  to  the 
age  of  the  strata  in  which  they  are  found. 

In  this  connection  it  ia  of  interest  to  note  that  Bamsayf  found 
that  a  Ceylon  mineral,  thorianite,  contained  as  much  as  9'5  c.c.  of 
helium  per  gram.  According  to  the  analysis  by  Dunstan,  this 
mineral  contains  about  76  per  cent,  of  thorium  and  12  per  cent, 
of  uranium.  The  unusually  large  amount  of  helium  evolved  from 
this  mineral  would  indicate  that  it  was  formed  at  an  earlier  date 
than  the  fergusonite  previously  considered. 

270.  PoMible  caiUM  of  dliintegimtton.  In  order  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  radio-activity,  it  has  been  supposed  that  a 
certain  small  fraction  of  the  radio-atoms  undergoes  disintegration 
per  second,  but  no  assumptions  have  been  made  as  to  the  cause 
which  produces  the  instability  and  consequent  disintegration. 
The  instability  of  the  atoms  may  be  supposed  to  be  brought  about 
cither  by  the  action  of  external  forces  or  by  that  of  forces  inherent 

*  Baiiiwjr  and  Xnven,  Zeitick.  Phytik.  Chem.  25,  p.  668,  1898. 
t  B^JOMj,  Nature,  April  7,  1904. 
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in  the  atoms  themaelves.  It  is  conceivable,  for  example,  that  the 
application  of  some  slight  external  force  might  cause  instability  and 
consequent  disintegration,  accompanied  by  the  liberation  of  a  large 
amount  of  energy,  on  the  same  principle  that  a  detonator  is 
necessary  to  stsji  some  explosives.  It  has  been  shovm  that  the 
number  of  atoms  of  any  radio-active  product  which  brea^  up  per 
second  is  always  proportional  to  the  number  present.  This  lav 
of  change  does  not  throw  any  light  on  the  qneation,  for  it  would 
be  expected  equally  on  either  hypothesis.  It  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  alter  the  rate  of  change  of  any  product  by  the 
application  of  any  known  physical  or  chemical  forces,  unless 
possibly  it  is  assumed  that  Uie  force  of  gravitation  which  is  not 
under  our  control  may  influence  in  some  way  the  stability  of  the 
radio-atoms. 

It  seems  likely  therefore  that  the  cause  of  the  disruption  of 
the  atoms  of  the  radio-elements  and  their  products  resides  in  the 
atoms  themselves.  According  to  the  modem  views  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  atom,  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
some  atoms  disintegrate  as  that  the  atoms  of  the  elements  are  so 
permanent  as  they  appear  to  be.  In  accordance  with  the  hypothesis 
of  J.  J.  Thomson,  it  may  he  supposed  that  the  atoms  consist  of  a 
number  of  small  positively  and  negatively  charged  particles  in 
rapid  internal  movement,  and  held  in  equilibrium  by  their  mutual 
forces.  In  a  complex  atom,  where  the  possible  variations  in  the 
relative  motion  of  the  parts  are  very  great,  the  atom  may  arrive 
at  such  a  phase  that  one  part  acquires  sufficient  kinetic  energy 
to  escape  from  the  system,  or  that  the  constraining  forces  are 
momentarily  neutralised,  so  that  the  part  escapes  from  the  system 
with  the  velocity  possessed  by  it  at  the  instant  of  its  release. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge*  has  advanced  the  view  that  the  instability  of 
the  atom  may  be  a  result  of  radiation  of  energy  by  the  atom.  Larmor 
has  shown  that  an  electron,  subject  to  acceleration,  radiates  energy 
at  a  rate  proportional  to  the  square  of  its  acceleration.  An  electron 
moving  uniformly  in  a  straight  line  does  not  radiate  energy,  but 
an  electron,  constrained  to  move  in  a  circular  orbit  with  constant 
velocity,  is  a  powerful  radiator,  for  in  such  a  case  the  electron  is 
continuously  accelerated  towards  the  centre.  Lodge  considered 
*  Lodge,  Nature,  June  II,  p.  129,  IMS. 
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the  simple  case  of  a  negatively  charged  electron  revolving  round 
an  atom  of  mass  relatively  lEirge  but  having  an  equal  positive 
chai^  Eind  held  in  equilibrium  by  electrical  forces.  Thia  system 
will  radiate  energy,  and,  since  the  radiation  of  energy  is  equivalent 
to  motion  in  a  resisting  medium,  the  particle  tends  to  move 
towards  the  centre,  and  its  speed  consequently  increases.  The 
rate  of  radiation  of  energy  will  increase  rapidly  with  the  speed 
of  the  electron.  When  the  speed  of  the  electron  becomes  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  velocity  of  light,  according  to  Lodge,  another 
effect  supervenes.  It  has  been  shovni  (section  82)  that  the 
apparent  mass  of  an  electron  increases  very  rapidly  as  the  speed 
of  light  is  approached,  and  is  theoretically  infinite  at  the  speed 
of  light.  There  will  be  at  this  stage  a  sudden  increase  of  the 
mass  of  the  revolving  atom,  and,  on  the  supposition  that  this  stage 
can  be  reached,  a  consequent  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  forces 
holding  the  system  together.  Lodge  considers  it  probable  that, 
nnder  these  conditions,  the  parts  of  the  system  will  break  asunder 
and  escape  from  the  sphere  of  one  another's  influence. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  primary  cause  of  the  disintegration 
of  the  atom  must  be  looked  for  in  the  loss  of  energy  of  the  atomic 
system  due  to  electro-magnetic  radiation  (section  62).  Larmor* 
has  shown  that  the  condition  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  that  a  system 
of  rapidly  moving  electrons  may  persist  without  loss  of  energy  is 
that  the  vector  sum  of  the  accelerations  towards  the  centre  should 
be  permanently  zero.  While  a  single  electron  moving  in  a  circular 
orbit  is  a  powerful  radiator  of  energy,  it  is  remarkable  how  rapidly 
the  ladiation  of  energy  diminishes  if  several  electrons  are  revolving 
in  a  ring.  This  has  recently  been  shown  by  J.  J.  Thomson  f, 
who  examined  mathematically  the  case  of  a  system  of  negatively 
electrified  corpuscles,  situated  at  equal  intervals  round  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle,  and  rotating  in  one  plane  with  uniform  velocity 
round  its  centre.  For  example,  he  found  that  the  radiation  firom 
a  group  of  six  particles  moving  with  a  velocity  of  -^  of  the  velocity 
of  light  is  less  than  one-millionth  part  of  the  radiation  &om  a 
single  particle  describing  the  same  orbit  with  the  same  velocity. 
When  the  velocity  is  j^  of  that  of  light  the  amount  of  radiation 

*  LarmoT,  Atther  and  Hatter,  p.  333. 

t  J.  J.  ThomBOD,  Pftil,  Mag.  p.  681,  Deo.  1903. 
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ia  only  10^"  that  of  a  single  particle  moving  with  the  same 
velocity  in  the  same  orbit. 

Results  of  this  kind  indicate  that  an  atom  consisting  of  a  large 
number  of  revolving  electrons  may  radiate  energy  extremely  slowly, 
and  yet,  finally,  this  minute  but  continuous  drain  of  energy  from 
the  atom  must  result  either  in  a  rearrangement  of  its  component 
parts  into  a  new  system,  or  of  an  expulsion  of  electrons  or  groups 
of  electrons  from  the  atom. 

Simple  models  of  atoms  to  imitate  the  behaviour  of  polonium 
in  shooting  out  a  particles,  and  of  radium  in  shooting  out  0 
particles  have  been  discussed  by  Lord  Kelvin*.  It  is  possible  to 
devise  certain  stable  arrangements  of  the  positively  and  negatively 
electrified  particles,  supposed  to  constitute  an  atom,  which,  on  the 
application  of  some  disturbing  force,  break  up  with  the  expulsion 
of  a  part  of  the  system  with  great  velocity. 

J.  J.  Thomsonf  has  mathematically  investigated  the  possible 
stable  arrangements  of  a  number  of  electrons  moving  about  in  a 
sphere  of  uniform  positive  electrification.  The  properties  of  such 
a  model  atom  are  very  striking,  and  indirectly  suggest  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  periodic  law  in  chemistry.  He  has  shown 
that  the  electrons,  if  in  ooe  phine,  arrange  themselves  in  a 
number  of  concentric  rings ;  and  generally,  if  they  are  not  con- 
strained to  move  in  one  plane,  in  a  number  of  concentric  shells 
like  the  coats  of  an  onion. 

The  mathematical  problem  is  much  simplified  if  the  electrons 
are  supposed  to  rotate  in  rings  in  one  plane,  the  electrons  in  each 
ring  being  arranged  at  equal  angular  intervals.  The  ways  in 
which  the  number  of  electrons  group  themselves,  for  numbers 
ranging  fixim  60  to  6  at  intervals  of  5,  are  shown  in  the  following 
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In  the  next  table  ia  given  the  possible  aeries  of  siraDgemeDte 
of  electrons  which  can  have  an  outer  ring  of  20 : — 
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The  smallest  number  of  electrons  which  can  have  aa  outer 
ring  of  20  is  HQ,  while  67  is  the  greatest. 

The  various  arrangements  of  electrons  can  be  classified  into 
fiimilies,  in  which  the  groupings  of  the  electrons  have  certain 
features  in  common.  Thus  the  group  of  60  electrons  consists  of 
the  same  arrangement  of  electrons  as  the  group  of  40  with  the 
addition  of  mj  outer  ring  of  20  electrons ;  the  group  of  40  is  the 
same  aa  the  group  of  24  with  an  additional  ring  outside ;  and  the 
group  of  24  in  turn  is  the  same  aa  the  group  of  11  with  an  extra 
ring.  A  series  of  model  atoms  may  be  formed  in  this  way,  in 
which  each  atom  is  derived  from  the  preceding  member  by  an 
additional  ring  of  electrons.  Such  atoms  would  be  expected  to 
possess  many  properties  in  common,  and  would  correspond  to  the 
elements  in  the  same  vertical  column  of  the  periodic  table  of 
Mendel^f. 

Different  arrangements  of  electrons  vary  widely  in  stability. 
Some  may  acquire  an  extra  electron  or  two  and  yet  remain  stable, 
others  readily  lose  an  electron  without  disturbing  their  stability. 
The  former  would  correspond  to  an  electro-negative  atom,  the 
latter  to  an  electro-positive. 

Certain  arrangements  of  electrons  are  stable  if  the  electrons 
move  with  an  angular  velocity  greater  than  a  certain  value,  but 
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become  unstable  when  the  velocity  falls  below  this  value.  Four 
electroQB  in  motion,  for  example,  are  stable  in  one  plane,  but 
when  the  velocity  falls  below  a  certain  critical  value,  the  system 
is  unstable,  and  the  electrons  tend  to  arrange  themselves  at  the 
comers  of  a  regular  tetrahedron.  J.  J.  Thomson  {loc.  dt.)  applies 
this  property  to  explain  why  an  atom  of  radio-active  matter  breaks 
up,  as  follows : — 

"  Consider  now  the  properties  of  an  atom  containing  a  system 
of  corpuscles  (electrons)  of  this  kind.  Suppose  the  corpuscles 
were  originally  moving  with  velocities  fer  exceeding  the  critical 
velocity;  in  consequence  of  the  radiation  from  the  moving  cor- 
puscles, their  velocity  will  slowly — very  slowly — diminish ;  when, 
after  a  long  interval,  the  velocity  reaches  the  critical  velocity, 
there  will  be  what  is  equivalent  to  an  explosion  of  the  corpuscles, 
the  corpuscles  will  move  far  away  &om  their  original  position, 
their  potential  energy  will  decrease,  while  their  kinetic  energy 
will  increase.  The  kinetic  energy  gained  in  this  way  might  be 
sufficient  to  cany  the  system  out  of  the  atom,  and  we  should 
have,  as  in  the  case  of  radium,  a  part  of  the  atom  shot  off.  In 
consequence  of  the  very  slow  dissipation  of  energy  by  radiation 
the  life  of  the  atom  would  be  very  long.  We  have  taken  the 
case  of  the  four  corpuscles  as  the  type  of  a  system  which,  like 
a  top,  requires  for  its  stability  a  certain  amount  of  rotation.  Any 
system  possessing  this  property  would,  in  consequence  of  the 
gradual  dissipation  of  energy  by  radiation,  give  to  the  atom  con- 
taining it  radio-active  properties  similar  to  those  conferred  by  the 
four  corpuscles." 

271.  H«at  of  th«  mn  and  earth.  It  was  pointed  out  by 
Rutherford  and  Soddy*  that  the  maintenance  of  the  sun's  heat 
for  long  intervals  of  time  did  not  present  any  fundamental  diffi- 
culty if  a  process  of  disintegration,  such  as  occurs  in  the  radio- 
elements,  were  supposed  to  be  taking  place  in  the  sun.  In  a  letter 
to  Nature  (July  9,  1903)  W.  E.  Wilson  showed  that  the  presence 
of  3'6  grams  of  radium  in  each  cubic  metre  of  the  sun's  mass 
was  sufficient  to  account  for  the  present  rate  of  emission  of  energy 
by  the  sun.  This  calculation  was  based  on  the  estimate  of  Curie 
*  Buthvtord  tui  Soddj,  Phil.  Mag.  tltj,  190B. 
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and  Ijaborde  that  1  gram  of  radium  emits  100  gram-calories  per 
hour,  and  on  the  observation  of  Lanffley  that  each  square  centi- 
metre of  the  sun's  aurfoce  emits  828  x  10*  gram-calories  per  hour. 
Since  the  average  density  of  the  sun  is  144,  the  presence  of  radium 
in  the  sun,  to  the  extent  of  25  parts  by  weight  in  a  million, 
would  accoimt  for  its  present  rate  of  emission  of  energy. 

An  examination  of  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  has  not  so  &r 
revealed  any  of  the  radium  lines.  It  is  known,  however,  from 
spectroscopic  evidence  that  helium  is  present,  and  this  indirectly 
suggests  the  existence  of  radio-active  matter  also.  It  can  readily 
be  shown*  that  the  absence  of  penetrating  rays  from  the  sun  at 
the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  does  not  imply  that  the  radio-elements 
are  not  present  in  the  sun.  Even  if  the  sun  were  composed  of 
pure  radium,  it  would  hardly  be  expected  that  the  7  rays  emitted 
would  be  appreciable  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  since  the  rays 
would  be  almost  completely  absorbed  in  passing  through  the 
atmosphere,  which  corresponds  to  a  thickness  of  76  centimetres  of 
mercury. 

In  the  Appendix  E  of  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy, 
Lord  Kelvin  has  calculated  the  energy  lost  in  the  concentration  of 
the  sun  from  a  condition  of  infinite  diaperaion,  and  concludes  that 
it  seems  "  on  the  whole  probable  that  the  sun  has  not  illuminated 
the  earth  for  100,000,000  years  and  almost  certain  that  he  has  not 
done  so  for  500,000,000  years.  As  for  the  future  we  may  say,  with 
equal  certainty,  that  inhabitants  of  the  earth  cannot  continue  to 
enjoy  the  light  and  heat  essential  to  their  life  for  many  uiUion 
years  longer,  unless  sources  now  unknown  to  us  are  prepared  in 
the  great  storehouses  of  creation." 

The  discovery  that  a  small  mass  of  a  substance  like  radium 
can  emit  spontaneously  an  enormous  quantity  of  heat  renders  it 
possible  that  this  estimate  of  the  age  of  the.  sun's  heat  may  be 
much  increased.  In  a  letter  to  Mature  (Sept.  24, 1 903)  G.  H.  Darwin 
drew  attention  to  this  probability,  and  at  the  same  time  pointed 
out  that,  on  Kelvin's  hypotheses,  his  estimate  of  the  duration  of 
the  sun's  heat  was  probably  much  too  high,  and  stated  that,  "  The 
lost  energy  of  the  sun,  supposed  to  be  a  homogeneous  sphere 
of  mass  3f  and  radius  a,  is  %nM''ja  where  ft  is  the  constant  of 

*  9«e  Strutt  uid  Jol;,  Naturt,  Oct.  15,  190S. 
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gravitation.  On  introducing  numerical  values  for  the  symbols  in 
this  formula,  I  find  the  lost  eueigy  to  be  2'7  x  10'  M  calories  where 
M  is  expressed  in  grams.  If  we  adopt  Langley'a  value  of  the  solar 
constant,  this  heat  suffices  to  give  a  supply  for  12  million  years. 
Lord  Kelvin  used  Pouillet's  value  for  that  constant,  but  if  he  had 
been  able  to  use  Laugtey's,  his  100  million  would  have  been 
reduced  to  60  million.  The  discrepancy  between  my  results  of 
12  million  and  his  of  60  million  is  explained  by  a  conjectural 
augmentation  of  the  lost  energy  to  allow  for  the  concentration 
of  the  solar  mass  towards  its  central  parts."  Now  it  has  been 
shown  (section  266)  that  one  gram  of  radium  emits  during  its 
life  an  amount  of  heat  corresponding  to  1'6  x  10"  gram-calories. 
It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  similar  amount  of  eneigy  is  resident  in  the  chemical  atoms 
of  the  inactive  elements.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  at  the 
enormous  temperature  of  the  sun,  the  breaking  up  of  the  ele- 
ments into  simpler  forms  may  be  taking  place  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  on  the  earth.  If  the  enei^  resident  in  the  atoms 
of  the  elements  is  thus  available,  the  time  during  which  the  sun 
may  continue  to  emit  beat  at  the  presentrate  may  be  at  least  50 
times  longer  than  the  value  computed  from  dynamical  data. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  question  of  the  age  of 
the  earth.  A  full  discusaion  of  the  probable  age  of  the  earth, 
computed  fix>m  its  secular  cooling  &om  a  molten  mass,  is  given 
by  Lord  Kelvin  in  Appendix  D  of  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural 
Philaaopky.  He  has  there  shown  that  about  100  million  years 
after  the  earth  was  a  molten  mass,  the  gradual  cooling  due  to 
radiation  from  its  surface  would  account  for  the  average  tempera- 
ture gradient  of  1/50°  F.  per  foot,  observed  to-day  near  the  earth's 
surface. 

Some  considerations  will  now  be  discussed  which  point  to  the 
probability  that  the  present  temperature  gradient  observed  in  the 
earth  cannot  be  used  as  a  guide  to  estimate  the  length  of  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  earth  has  been  at  a  temperature  capable 
of  supporting  animal  and  vegetable  life ;  for  it  will  be  shown  that 
probably  there  is  sufficient  radio-active  matter  on  the  earth  to 
supply  as  much  heat  to  the  earth  as  is  lost  by  radiation  from  its 
sur&ce.     Taking  the  average  conductivity  K  of  the  materials  of 
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the  earth  aa  '004  (cas.  units)  and  the  temperature  gradient  T  near 
the  sur&ce  as  00037°  C  per  cm.,  the  heat  Q  in  gram-calories 
conducted  to  the  Bur&ce  of  the  earth  per  second  is  given  by 

where  R  is  the  radius  of  the  earth. 

Let  X  be  the  aventge  amount  of  heat  liberated  per  second  per 
cubic  centimetre  of  the  earth's  volume  owing  to  the  presence  of 
radio-active  matter.  If  the  heat  Q  radiated  from  the  earth  is 
equal  to  the  heat  supplied  by  the  radio-active  matter  in  the 
earth, 

X .  Iirfi*  -  ^R*KT, 

„     SKT 
^-    -R- 

Substituting  the  values  of  these  constants, 

X  =  1  X  10~"  gram-calories  per  second 
—  2-2  X  lO"*  gram-calories  per  year. 

Since  1  gram  of  radium  emits  876,000  gram-calories  per  year, 
the  presence  of  26  x  lO""  grams  of  radium  per  unit  volume,  or 
4'6  X  10-"  grams  per  unit  mass,  would  compensate  for  the  heat  lost 
from  the  earth  by  conduction. 

Now  it  will  be  shown  in  the  followiog  chapter  that  radio-active 
matter  seems  to  be  distributed  ^rly  uniformly  through  the  earth 
and  atmosphere.  In  addition,  it  has  been  found  that  all  substances 
are  radio-active  to  a  feeble  degree,  although  it  is  not  yet  settled 
whether  this  radio-activity  may  not  be  due  mainly  to  the  presence 
of  a  radio-element  as  an  impurity.  For  example,  Strutt*  observed 
that  a  platinum  plate  was  about  1/3000  as  active  as  a  crystal  of 
uranium  nitrate,  or  about  2  x  10-"  as  active  as  radium.  This  cor- 
responds to  a  far  greater  activity  than  is  necessary  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  heat  of  the  earth.  A  more  accurate  deduction, 
however,  can  be  made  from  data  of  the  radio-activity  exhibited  by 
matter  dug  out  of  the  earth.     Elster  and  Geitelf  filled  a  dish  of 

*  Strntt,  Phil.  Hag.  Jane,  1903. 

t  EUter  Md  Ocitel,  PAyi.  Ztil.  i.  No.  19,  p.  6ia,  1903.  Chtyn.  Newt,  Ja]y  17, 
p.  SO,  1903. 
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volume  3'3  x  10*  cc  with  clay  dug  up  from  the  gnrden,  and  placed 
it  in  a  vessel  of  30  litres  capacity  in  which  was  placed  an  electro- 
scope to  determine  the  conductivity  of  the  enclosed  gas.  After 
standing  for  several  days,  they  found  that  the  conductivity  of  the 
air  reached  a  constant  maximum  value,  corresponding  to  three  times 
the  normal.  It  will  be  shown  later  (section  284)  that  the  normal 
conductivity  observed  in  sealed  vessels  corresponds  to  the  produc- 
tion of  about  30  ions  per  cc  per  second.  The  number  of  ions 
produced  per  second  in  the  vessel  by  the  radio-active  earth  was 
thus  about  2  x  10*.  This  would  give  a  saturation  current  through 
the  gas  of  2'2  x  10""  electro-magnetic  units.  Now  the  emanation 
from  1  gram  of  radium  stored  in  a  meta!  cylinder  givea  a  satura- 
tion current  of  about  3'2  x  10~'  electro-magnetic  units.  Elster  and 
Oeitel  considered  that  most  of  the  conductivity  observed  in  the 
gas  was  due  to  a  radio-active  emanation,  which  gradually  diffused 
from  the  clay  into  the  air  in  the  vessel.  The  increased  conduc- 
tivity in  the  gas  obeerved  by  Elster  and  Geitel  would  thus  be 
produced  by  the  emanation  from  7  x  10~'*  gram  of  radium. 
Taking  the  density  of  clay  as  2,  this  corresponds  to  about  10'" 
gnan  of  radium  per  gram  of  clay.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  if 
4'6  X  10~"  gram  of  radium  were  present  in  each  gram  of  earth,  the 
heat  emitted  would  compensate  for  the  loss  of  heat  of  the  earth  by 
conduction  and  radiation.  The  amount  of  activity  observed  in  the 
«arth  is  thus  about  the  right  order  of  magnitude  to  account  for  the 
heat  emission  required.  In  the  above  estimate,  the  presence  of 
uranium  and  thorium  minerals  in  the  earth  has  not  been  con- 
sidered. Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  the  total  amount  of  radio- 
activity in  the  clay  was  considerably  greater  than  that  calculated, 
for  it  is  likely  that  other  radio-active  matter  was  present  which 
did  not  give  off  an  emanation. 

If  the  earth  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  thermal  equilibrium 
in  which  the  heat  lost  by  radiation  is  supplied  from  radio-active 
matter,  there  must  be  an  amount  of  radio-active  matter  in  the 
earth  corresponding  to  about  270  million  tons  of  radium.  If  there 
were  more  radium  than  this  in  the  earth,  the  temperature  gradient 
would  be  greater  than  that  observed  to-day.  This  may  appear  to 
be  a  very  large  quantity  of  radium,  but  recent  determinations  (sec- 
tion 281)  of  the  amount  of  radium  emanation  in  the  atmosphere 
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strongly  support  the  view  that  a  targe  quantity  of  radium  must 
exist  in  the  surface  soil  of  the  earth.  Eve  found,  on  a  minimum 
estimate,  that  the  amount  of  emanation  always  present  in  the 
atmosphere  is  equivalent  to  the  equilibrium  amount  derived  from 
100  tons  of  radium.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
emanation  found  in  the  atmosphere  is  supplied  both  by  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  emanation  from  the  soil  and  by  the  action  of  springs. 
Since  the  enmnatioo  loses  half  its  activity  in  four  days,  it  cannot 
diffuse  from  any  great  depth.  Assuming  that  the  radium  is 
uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  earth,  the  quantity  of  the 
radium  emanation  produced  in  a  thin  shell  of  earth  about  thirteen 
metres  in  depth,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  amount  ordinarily 
observed  in  the  atmosphere. 

I  think  we  may  conclude  that  the  present  lute  of  loea  of  heat 
of  the  earth  might  have  continued  unchanged  for  long  periods  of 
time  in  consequence  of  the  supply  of  heat  from  radio-active  matter 
in  the  earth.  It  thus  seems  probable  that  the  earth  may  have 
remained  for  very  long  intervals  of  time  at  a  temperature  not  very 
different  from  that  observed  to-day,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the 
time  during  which  the  earth  has  been  at  a  temperature  capable  of 
supporting  the  presence  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  may  be  very 
much  longer  than  the  estimate  made  by  Lord  Kelvin  from  other 


272.  Bvolntlon  of  matter.  Although  the  hypothesis  thafc 
all  matter  is  composed  of  some  elementary  unit  of  matter  or 
protyle  has  been  advanced  as  a  speculation  at  various  times 
by  many  prominent  physicists  and  chemists,  the  first  definite 
experimental  evidence  showing  that  the  chemical  atom  was 
not  the  smallest  unit  of  matter  was  obtained  in  1897  by 
J.  J.  Thomson  in  his  classic  research  on  the  nature  of  the 
cathode  rays  produced  by  an  electric  discharge  in  a  vacuum 
tube.  We  have  seen  that  Sir  William  Crookes,  who  was  the  first 
to  demonstrate  the  remarkable  properties  of  these  rays,  had 
suggested  that  they  consisted  of  streams  of  projected  chaiged 
matter  and  represented — as  he  termed  it — a  new  or  "fourth  state 
of  matter." 

J.  J.  Thomson  showed  by  two  distinct  methods  (section  50), 
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that  the  cathode  rays  consisted  of  a  stream  of  negatively  charged 
particles  projected  with  great  velocity.  The  particles  behaved  as 
if  their  mass  was  only  about  1/1000  of  the  mass  of  the  atom  of 
hjnlrogen,  which  is  the  lightest  atom  known.  These  corpuscles, 
as  they  were  termed  by  Thomson,  were  found  at  a  later  date  to  be 
produced  irom  a  glowing  carbon  filament  and  from  a  zinc  plate 
exposed  to  the  action  of  ultra-violet  light.  They  acted  as  isolated 
units  of  negative  electricity,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  identified 
with  the  electrons  studied  mathematically  by  Larmor  and  Lorentz. 
Not  only  were  these  electrons  produced  by  the  action  of  light, 
heat,  and  the  electric  discharge,  but  similar  bodies  were  also 
found  to  be  emitted  spontaneously  from  the  radio-elements  with 
a  velocity  far  greater  than  that  observed  for  the  electrons  in  a 
vacuum  tube. 

The  electrons  produced  in  these  various  ways  were  all  found  to 
carry  a  negative  charge,  and  to  be  apparently  identical ;  for  the 
ratio  e/m  of  the  charge  of  the  electron  to  its  mass  was  in  all  cases 
the  same  within  the  limits  of  esperimental  error.  Since  elec- 
trons, produced  from  different  kinds  of  matter  and  under  different 
conditions,  were  in  all  cases  identical,  it  seemed  probable  that  they 
were  a  constituent  part  of  all  matter.  J.  J.  Thomson  suggested 
that  the  atom  is  built  up  of  a  number  of  these  negatively  charged 
electrons  combined  in  some  way  with  corresponding  positively 
charged  bodies. 

On  this  view  the  atoms  of  the  chemical  elements  differ  from 
one  another  only  in  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  component 
electrons. 

The  removal  of  an  electron  from  the  atom  in  the  case  of 
ionization  does  not  appear  to  affect  permanently  the  stability  of 
the  system,  for  no  evidence  has  so  &r  been  obtained  to  show  that 
the  passage  of  an  intense  electric  discharge  through  a  gas  results 
in  a  permanent  alteration  of  the  structure  of  the  atom.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  radio-active  bodies,  a  positively 
chained  particle  of  mass  about  twice  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom 
escapes  from  the  heavy  radio-atom.  This  loss  appears  to  result  at 
once  in  a  permanent  alteration  of  the  atom,  and  causes  a  marked 
change  in  its  physical  and  chemical  properties.  In  addition  there 
i6  no  evidence  that  the  process  is  reversible. 
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The  expulsion  of  a  j3  particle  with  great  velocity  from  an  atom 
of  radio-active  matter  also  results  in  a  transformation  of  the  atom. 
For  example  radium  £  emits  a  ^  particle,  and,  in  consequence, 
gives  rise  to  a  distinct  substance  radium  F  (polonium).  A  case 
of  this  kind,  where  the  expulsion  of  a  ^  particle  with  great 
velocity  causes  a  complete  rearrangement  of  the  parts  of  an 
atom,  is  probably  quite  distinct  from  the  process  which  occurs 
during  ionization,  whei«  a  slow  speed  electron  escapes  from  the 
atom  without  apparently  affecting  the  stability  of  the  atom  left 
behind. 

The  only  direct  experimental  evidence  of  the  transformation 
of  mattor  has  been  derived  from  a  study  of  the  radio-active 
bodies.  If  the  disintegration  theory,  advanced  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  radio-activity,  is  correct  in  the  main  essentials,  then 
the  radio-elements  are  undergoing  a  spontaneous  and  continuous 
process  of  transformation  into  other  and  different  kinds  of  mattor. 
The  rato  of  transformation  is  slow  in  uranium  and  thorium,  but 
is  &irly  rapid  in  radium.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  fraction 
of  a  mass  of  radium  which  is  transformed  per  year  is  about 
1/2000  of  the  total  amount  present.  In  the  case  of  uraiuum 
and  thorium  probably  a  million  years  would  be  required  to 
produce  a  similar  amount  of  change.  Thus  the  process  of 
transfonnation  in  uranium  eind  thorium  is  &r  too  slow  to  be 
detected  within  a  reasonable  time  by  the  use  of  the  balance  or 
spectroscope,  but  the  radiations  which  accompany  the  transforma- 
tion can  easily  be  detected.  Although  the  process  of  change  is 
slow  it  ia  continuous,  and  in  the  course  of  ages  the  uranium  and 
thorium  present  in  the  earth  must  be  transformed  into  other 
t^pes  of  matter. 

Those  who  have  considered  the  possibility  of  atoms  undergoing 
a  process  of  transformation  have  generally  thought  that  the 
matter  as  a  whole  would  undergo  a  progressive  change,  with  a 
gradual  alteration  of  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  whole 
mass  of  substance.  On  the  theory  of  disintegration  this  is  not  the 
case.  Only  a  minute  ftBCtion  of  the  matter  present  breaks  up  in 
unit  time,  and  in  each  of  the  successive  stages  through  which 
the  disintegrated  atoms  pass,  there  is  in  most  cases  a  marked 
alteration  in  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  matter. 
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The  transfonnatioD  of  the  radio-elements  is  thus  a  transformation 
of  a  part  per  saUam,  and  not  a  progressive  change  of  the  whole. 
At  any  time  after  the  process  of  transformation  has  been  in 
progress  there  will  thus  remain  a  part  of  the  matter  which  is 
unchanged,  and,  mixed  with  it,  the  products  which  have  resulted 
from  the  transformation  of  the  remainder. 

The  question  naturally  arises  whether  the  process  of  degrada- 
tion of  matter  is  confined  to  the  radio-elements  or  is  a  universal 
property  of  matter.  It  will  be  shown  in  chapter  xiv  that  all 
matter,  so  &r  examined,  exhibits  the  property  of  mdio-activity  to 
a  slight  degree.  It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  make  certain 
that  the  observed  radio-activity  is  not  due  to  the  presence  in  the 
matter  of  a  slight  trace  of  a  radio- element.  If  ordinary  matter  is 
radio-active,  it  is  certain  that  its  activity  is  much  less  than  that  of 
uranium,  and  consequently  that  its  rate  of  transformation  must 
be  excessively  slow.  There  is,  however,  another  possibility  to  be 
considered.  The  changes  occurring  in  the  radio-elements  would 
probably  never  have  been  detected  if  the  change  had  not  been 
accompanied  by  the  expulsion  of  charged  particles  with  great 
velocity.  It  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  an  atom  may  undergo 
disintegmtion  without  projecting  a  part  of  its  system  with  suffi- 
cient velocity  to  ionize  the  gas.  In  fact,  we  have  seen  that,  even 
in  the  radio-elements,  several  of  the  series  of  changes  in  both 
thorium,  radium,  and  actinium  are  unaccompanied  by  ionizing 
rays.  The  experimental  results  given  in  Appendix  A  strongly 
support  this  point  of  view.  It  may  thus  be  possible  that  all 
matter  is  undergoing  a  slow  process  of  transformation,  which  has 
so  far  only  been  detected  in  the  radio-elements  on  account  of  the 
expulsion  of  charged  particles  with  great  velocity  during  the 
change.  This  process  of  degradation  of  matter  continuing  for  ages 
must  reduce  the  constituents  of  the  earth  to  the  simpler  and 
more  stable  forms  of  matter. 

The  idea  that  helium  is  a  transformation  product  of  radium 
suggests  the  probability  that  helium  is  one  of  the  more  elementary 
substances  of  which  the  hearier  atoms  are  composed.  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer,  in  his  interesting  book  on  "Inorganic  Evolution,"  has 
pointed  out  that  the  spectra  of  helium  and  of  hydrogen  pre- 
dominate  in   the   hottest  stars.      In  the  cooler  stars  the  more 
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complex  types  of  matter  appear.  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  haa  based 
his  theory  of  evolution  of  matter  on  evidence  of  a  Bpectroscopic 
examination  of  the  stars,  and  considers  that  temperature  is  the 
main  factor  in  breaking  up  matter  into  its  simpler  forma.  The 
transformation  of  matter  occurring  in  the  radio-elements  is  on  the 
other  hand  spontaneous,  and  independent  of  temperature  over  the 
range  examined. 
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CHAPTEE  SIV. 

RADIO-ACTIVITY  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE  AND  OF 
ORDINARY  MATERIALS. 

273.  Radio-actiTlt7  of  the  attnoaphere.  The  experiments 
of  Geitel*  and  C.  T.  R.  Wilsonf  in  1900  showed  that  a  positively 
or  negatively  charged  conductor  placed  inside  a  closed  vessel  gradu- 
ally lost  its  charge.  This  loss  of  charge  was  shown  to  be  due  to  a 
small  ionization  of  the  air  inside  the  vessel.  Elster  and  Geitel 
also  found  that  a  charged  body  exposed  in  the  open  air  lost  its 
charge  rapidly,  and  that  the  rate  of  discharge  was  dependent 
on  the  locality  and  on  atmospheric  conditions.  A  more  detailed 
description  and  discussion  of  these  results  will  be  given  later  in 
section  284. 

In  the  course  of  these  experiments,  Geitel  observed  that 
the  rate  of  discharge  increased  slightly  for  some  time  after  the 
vessel  had  been  closed.  He  considered  that  this  might  possibly 
be  due  to  the  existence  of  some  radio-active  substances  in  the  air, 
which  produced  excited  activity  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel  and  so 
increased  the  rate  of  dissipation  of  the  charge.  In  1901  £tster 
and  GeitelJ  tried  the  bold  experiment  of  seeing  whether  it  were 
possible  to  extract  a  radio-active  substance  from  the  air.  The 
experiments  of  the  writer  had  shown  that  the  excited  radio- 
activity from  the  thorium  emanation  could  be  concentrated  on  the 
negative  electrode  in  a  strong  electric  field.  This  result  indicated 
that  the  carriers  of  the  radio-activity  had  a  positive  charge  of 

'  Geitel,  Phy,.  Zeii.  a,  p.  116,  1900. 

t  C.  T.  K.  Wilson,  Proe.  Camb.  Phil.  Soe,  11,  p.  S2,  1900.  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  68, 
p.  151,  1901. 

X  EUter  and  0«it«l,  Phj/t.  Zeit.  9,  p.  S90, 1901. 
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electricity.  Elster  and  Oeitel  therefore  tried  an  experiment  to  see 
whether  pasitively  charged  carriers,  possessing  a  similar  property, 
were  present  in  the  atmoaphere.  For  this  purpose  a  cylinder  of 
wire-netting,  charged  negatively  to  600  volts,  waa  exposed  for  several 
hours  in  the  open  air.  The  cylinder  was  then  removed,  and  quickly 
placed  in  a  large  bell-jar,  inside  which  was  placed  an  electroscope 
to  detect  the  rate  of  discharge.  It  was  found  that  the  rate  of 
discharge  was  increased  to  a  slight  extent.  In  order  to  multiply 
the  effect  a  wire  about  20  metres  in  length  was  exposed  at  some 
height  from  the  ground,  and  was  kept  charged  to  a  high  potential 
by  connecting  it  to  the  negative  terminal  of  an  influence  machine. 
After  exposure  for  some  hours,  this  wire  was  removed  and  placed 
inside  the  dissipation  vessel.  The  rate  of  discharge  was  found  to 
be  increased  many  times  by  the  presence  of  the  wire.  No  increase 
was  observed  when  the  wire  was  charged  positively  instead  of 
negatively.  The  results  also  showed  that  the  radio-active  matter 
could  be  removed  from  the  wire  in  the  same  way  as  from  a  wire 
made  active  by  exposure  in  the  presence  of  the  thorium  emanation. 
A  piece  of  leather  moistened  with  ammonia  was  rubbed  over  the 
active  wire.  On  testing  the  leather,  it  was  found  to  be  strongly 
radio-active.  When  a  long  wire  was  used,  the  amount  of  activity 
obtained  on  the  leather  was  comparable  with  that  possessed  by  a 
gram  of  uranium  oxide. 

The  activity  produced  on  the  wire  was  not  permanent,  but 
disappeared  to  a  large  extent  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The 
amount  of  activity  produced  on  a  wire  of  given  size,  exposed  under 
similar  conditions,  was  independent  of  the  material  of  the  wire. 
Lead,  iron  and  copper  wires  gave  about  equal  effects. 

The  amount  of  activity  obtained  was  greatly  increased  by  ex- 
posing a  negatively  charged  wire  in  a  mass  of  air  which  had  been 
undisturbed  for  a  long  time.  Experiments  were  made  in  the  great 
cave  of  WolfenbUttel,  and  a  very  large  amount  of  activity  was 
observed.  By  transferring  the  activity  to  a  piece  of  leather  it 
was  found  that  the  rays  could  appreciably  light  up  a  screen  of 
barium  platinocyanide  in  the  dark*.  The  rays  also  darkened  a 
photographic  plate  through  a  piece  of  aluminium  O'l  mm.  in 
thicknesa 

*  Elster  and  OaiUl,  ffty*.  Zeit.  8,  p.  76,  1901. 
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These  remarkable  experiments  show  that  the  excited  radio- 
activity obtained  trom  the  atmosphere  ia  very  similar  in  character 
to  the  excited  activity  produced  by  the  emanations  of  radium  and 
thorium.  No  investigators  have  contributed  more  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  radio-activity  and  ionization  of  the  atmosphere  than 
Elster  and  Geitel.  The  experiments  here  described  have  been  the 
starting-point  of  a  series  of  researches  by  them  and  others  on  the 
radio-active  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  which  have  led  to  a 
great  extension  of  our  knowledge  of  that  important  subject. 

Rutherford  and  Allan*  determined  the  rate  of  decay  of  the 
excited  activity  produced  on  a  negatively  charged  wire  exposed  in 
the  open  air.  A  wire  about  15  metres  long  was  exposed  in  the 
open  air,  and  kept  charged  by  an  influence  machine  to  a  potential 
of  about  — 10,000  volts.  An  hour's  exposure  was  sufficient  to  obtain 
a  large  amount  of  excited  activity  on  the  wire.  The  wire  was 
then  rapidly  removed  and  wound  on  a  framework  which  formed 
the  central  electrode  in  a  large  cylindrical  metal  vessel.  The 
ionization  current  for  a  saturation  voltage  was  measured  by 
means  of  a  sensitive  Dolezalek  electrometer.  The  current,  which 
is  a  measure  of  the  activity  of  the  wire,  was  found  to  diminish 
according  to  an  exponential  law  with  the  time,  foiling  to  half  value 
in  about  45  minutes.  The  rate  of  decay  was  independent  of  the 
material  of  the  wire,  of  the  time  of  exposure,  and  of  the  potential 
of  the  wire. 

An  examination  was  also  made  of  the  nature  of  the  rays  emitted 
by  the  radio-active  wire.  For  this  purpose  a  lead  wire  was  made 
radio-active  in  the  manner  described,  and  then  rapidly  wound  into 
the  form  of  a  flat  spiral.  The  penetrating  power  of  the  rays  was 
tested  in  a  vessel  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  17.  Most  of  the 
ionization  was  found  to  be  due  to  some  very  easily  absorbed  rays, 
which  were  of  a  slightly  more  penetrating  character  than  the  a 
rays  emitted  from  a  wire  made  active  by  the  radium  or  thorium 
emanations.  The  intensity  of  the  rays  was  cut  down  to  half  value 
by  about  0*001  cm.  of  aluminium.  The  photographic  action  ob- 
served by  Elster  and  Qeitel  through  01  mm.  of  aluminium  showed 
that  some  penetrating  rays  were  also  present.  This  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  Allan,  who  used  the  electric  method.  These  penetrating 

■  Bnthertord  mod  AUkd,  Phil.  Mag.  IMo.  1903. 
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rays  are  probably  similar  in  character  to  the  j9  rays  from  the 
radio-elements. 

274  The  excited  activity  produced  on  the  negatively  charged 
wire  cannot  be  due  to  an  action  of  the  strong  electric  field  on  the 
sur£ice  of  the  wire ;  for  very  little  excited  activity  is  produced  if 
the  wire  is  charged  to  the  same  potential  inside  a  closed  cylinder. 

We  have  seen  that  the  excited  activity  produced  on  the  wire 
can  be  partially  removed  by  rubbing  and  by  solution  in  acids,  and, 
in  this  reepect,  it  is  similar  to  the  excited  activity  produced  in 
bodies  by  the  emanations  of  radium  and  thorium.  The  very  close 
similarity  of  the  excited  activity  obtained  from  the  atmosphere 
to  that  obtained  from  the  radium  and  thorium  emanations  sug- 
gests the  probability  that  a  radio-active  emanation  exists  in  the 
atmosphere.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  a  large  amount  of  indirect 
evidence  discussed  in  sections  276,  277  and  280. 

Assuming  the  presence  of  a  radio-active  emanation  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  radio-active  effects  observed  receive  a  simple 
explanation.  The  emanation  in  the  air  gradually  breaks  up, 
giving  rise  in  some  way  to  positively  charged  radio-active  carriera. 
These  are  driven  to  the  negative  electrode  in  the  electric  field, 
and  there  undergo  a  further  change,  giving  rise  to  the  radiations 
observed  at  the  surface  of  the  wire.  The  matter  which  causes 
excited  activity  will  thus  be  analogous  to  the  active  deposit  of 
radium  and  thorium. 

Since  the  earth  is  negatively  electrified  with  regard  to  the 
upper  atmosphere,  these  positive  radio-active  carriers  produced  in 
the  air  are  continuously  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Eveiything  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  including  the  external 
surface  of  buildings,  the  grass,  and  leaves  of  trees,  must  be  covered 
with  an  invisible  deposit  of  radio-active  material.  A  hill,  or 
mountain  peak,  or  any  high  mass  of  rock  or  land,  concentrates  the 
e^th's  electric  field  at  that  point  and  consequently  will  receive 
more  excited  radio-activity  per  unit  area  than  the  plain.  Elster 
and  Geitel  have  pointed  out  that  the  greater  ionization  of  the  air 
observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  projecting  peaks  receives  a 
satisfactory  explanation  on  this  view. 

If  the  radio-active  carriers  are  produced  at  a  uniform  rate  in 
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the  atmosphere,  the  amount  of  excited  activity  /(,  produced  on 
a  wire  exposed  tinder  given  conditions,  will,  after  exposure  for  a 
time  t,  be  given  by  /,"=/,(l  — «~"),  where  /o  ie  the  maximum 
activity  on  the  wire  and  X  is  the  constant  of  decay  of  the  excited 
activity.  Since  the  activity  of  a  wire  after  removal  falls  to  half 
value  in  about  45  minutes,  the  value  of  X  is  0'92  (hour)~'.  Some 
experiments  made  by  Allan*  are  in  rough  agreement  with  the 
above  equation.  Accurate  comparative  results  are  di£Bcult  to 
obtain  on  account  of  the  inconstancy  of  the  radio-activity  of  the 
open  air.  After  an  exposure  of  a  wire  for  several  hours,  the 
activity  i-eiiched  a  practical  maximum,  and  was  not  much  increased 
by  continued  exposure. 

We  have  seen  (section  191)  that  the  carriers  of  the  active 
deposit  of  radium  and  thorium  move  in  an  electric  field  with  about 
the  same  velocity  as  the  ions.  We  should  expect  therefore  that  a 
long  wire  charged  to  a  high  negative  potential  would  abstract  the 
active  carriers  from  the  atmosphere  for  a  considerable  distance. 
This  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  for  Eve  (see  section  281)  has 
found  that  the  carriers  are  only  abstracted  from  the  air  for  a 
radius  of  less  than  one  metre,  for  a  potential  of  the  wire  of  — 10,000 
volts.  It  seems  probable  that  the  carriers  of  the  active  matter 
are  deposited  on  the  numerous  fine  dust  particles  present  in  the 
air  and  thus  move  very  slowly  even  in  a  strong  electric  field. 

The  amount  of  excited  activity  produced  on  a  wire,  supported 
some  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  should  increase  steadily 
with  the  voltage,  for  the  greater  the  potential,  the  greater  the 
volume  of  air  from  which  the  radio-active  carriers  are  abstracted. 

The  presence  of  radio-active  matter  in  the  atmosphere  will 
account  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ionization  of  the  air 
observed  near  the  earth.  This  important  question  is  discussed  in 
more  detail  in  section  281. 

276.    Kadlo-acUTlt7  of  frevhly  ftUlen  rain  and  snow, 

C.  T,  K  Wilsont  tried  experiments  to  see  if  any  of  the  radio- 
active material  from  the  air  was  carried  down  by  rain.  For  this 
purpose  a  quantity  of  freshly  fallen  rain  was   collected,  rapidly 

*  Allui,  Phil  Mag.  Feb.  1904. 

i  C.  T.  B.  WilwD,  Proe.  Camb.  PhiL  Soc.  II,  p.  438,  1902. 
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evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  vessel,  and  the  activity  of  the 
residue  tested  by  placing  the  vessel  in  an  electroscope.  In  all 
cases,  the  rate  of  discharge  of  the  electroscope  was  considerably 
increased.  From  about  50  cc  of  rain  water,  an  amount  of  activity 
was  obtained  sufficient  to  increase  the  rate  of  discharge  of  the 
electroscope  four  or  five  times,  after  the  rays  had  traversed  a  thin 
layer  of  aluminium  or  gold-leaf  The  activity  disappeared  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  tailing  to  half  value  in  about  30  minutes. 
Bain  water,  which  had  stood  for  some  hours,  showed  no  trace  of 
activity.     Tap  water,  when  evaporated,  left  no  active  residue. 

The  amounts  of  activity  obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  rain 
water  were  all  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude,  whether  the  rain 
was  precipitated  in  fine  or  in  large  drops,  by  night  or  by  day,  or 
whether  the  rain  was  tested  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  a 
heavy  rainfall  lasting  several  hours. 

The  activity  obtained  from  rain  is  not  destroyed  by  heating 
the  platinum  vessel  to  a  red  heat.  In  this  and  other  respects  it 
resembles  the  excited  activity  obtained  on  negatively  chained 
wires  exposed  in  the  open  air. 

C.  T.  B.  Wilson  *  obtained  a  radio-active  precipitate  from  rain 
water  by  adding  a  little  barium  chloride  and  precipitating  the 
barium  with  sulphuric  acid.  An  active  precipitate  was  also 
obtained  when  alum  was  added  to  the  water,  and  the  aluminium 
precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  precipitates  obtained  in  this  way 
showed  a  large  activity.  The  filtrate  when  boiled  down  was  quite 
inactive,  showing  that  the  active  matter  had  been  completely 
removed  by  precipitation.  This  effect  is  quite  analogous  to  the 
production  of  active  precipitates  from  a  solution  containing  the 
active  deposit  of  thorium  (see  section  185). 

The  radio-activity  of  freshly  fallen  snow  was  independently  ob- 
served by  C.  T.  B.  Wilsonf  in  England,  and  Allan|  and  McLennan§ 
in  Canada.  In  order  to  obtain  a  large  amount  of  activity,  the 
surfiice  layer  of  snow  was  removed,  and  evaporated  to  dryness 
in  a  metal  vesseL     An  active  residue  was   obtained  with  radio- 

*  C.  T.  B.  Wilson,  Proe.  Comi.  Phil.  Soc.  11,  p.  428,  1903;  IS,  p.  17,  1903. 

+  C.  T.  B.  WilBon,  Proe.  Camb.  Phil.  Soe.  12,  p.  85,  1903. 

;  Allan.  Phyi.  Rti:  16,  p.  106,  1903. 

8  McLhidbd,  Phyt.  Rte.  16,  p.  184,  1903. 
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active  properties  similar  to  those  observed  for  freshly  &llen  rain. 
Both  WilsoD  aud  Allan  found  that  the  activity  of  rain  and  snow 
decayed  at  about  the  same  rate,  the  activity  tailing  to  half  value 
in  about  30  minutes.  McLennan  states  that  he  found  a  smaller 
amount  of  radio-activity  in  the  air  after  a  prolonged  fall  of  snow. 

SchmausB*  has  observed  that  drops  of  water  falling  through  air 
ionized  by  Rontgen  rays  acquire  a  negative  charge.  This  effect  is 
ascribed  to  the  &ct  that  the  negative  ions  in  air  diSiise  faster 
than  the  positive.  On  this  view  the  drops  of  rain  and  flakes  of 
snow  would  acquire  a  negative  charge  in  falling  through  the  air. 
They  would  in  consequence  act  as  collectors  of  the  positive  radio- 
active carriers  from  the  air.  On  evaporation  of  the  water  the 
radio-active  matter  would  be  left  behind. 

276.  Radio-aotlT«  emanatlont  from  the  earth.  Elster 
and  Geitel  observed  that  the  air  in  caves  and  cellars  was.  in  most 
cases,  abnormally  radio-active,  and  showed  very  strong  ionization. 
This  action  might  possibly  be  due  to  an  effect  of  stagnant  air,  by 
which  it  produced  a  radio-active  emanation  from  itself,  or  to  a 
difiusion  of  a  radio-active  emanation  from  the  soil.  To  test 
whether  this  emanation  was  produced  by  the  air  itself,  Elster  and 
Geitel  shut  up  the  air  for  several  weeks  in  a  large  boiler,  but  no 
appreciable  increase  of  the  activity  or  ionization  was  observed.  To 
see  whether  the  air  imprisoned  in  the  capillaries  of  the  soil  was 
radio-active,  Elster  and  Geitelf  put  a  pipe  into  the  earth  and  sucked 
up  the  air  into  a  testing  vessel  by  means  of  a  water  pump. 

The  apparatus  employed  to  test  the  ionization  of  the  air  is 
shown  in  Fig.  103.  0  is  an  electroscope  connected  with  a  wire  net, 
Z.  The  active  air  was  introduced  into  a  large  bell-jar  of  27  litres 
capacity,  the  inside  of  which  was  covered  with  wire  netting,  MM'. 
The  bell-jar  rested  on  an  iron  plate  AB.  The  electroscope  could 
be  charged  by  the  rod  S.  The  rate  of  discharge  of  the  electro- 
scope, before  the  active  air  was  introduced,  was  noted.  On  allowing 
the  active  air  to  enter,  the  rate  of  discharge  increased  rapidly, 
rising  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  in  one  experiment  to  30  times 
the  original  value.     They  found  that   the   emanation   produced 


*  SchmnnsB,  AmnaX.  d.  Phyi.  9,  p.  324,  1902. 
t  Ekter  and  Chitel,  FAyt.  Ztit.  3,  p.  fiT4, 1903. 
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excited  activity  on  the  walls  of  the  ctmtaimng  vessel.  The  air 
sucked  up  irom  the  earth  was  even  more  active  than  that  observed 
in  caves  and  cellars.  There  can  thus  be  little  doubt  that  the 
abnormal  activity  observed  in  caves  and  cellars  is  due  to  a  radio- 
active emanation,  present  in  the  earth,  which  gradually  di£Fusea  to 
the  sur&ce  and  collects  in  places  where  the  air  is  not  disturbed. 

Results  similar  to  those  obtained  by  Elster  and  Geitel  for  the  air 
removed  from  the  earth  at  WolfenbUttel  were  also  obtained  later 
by  Ebert  and  Ewers*  at  Munich.  They  found  a  strongly  active 
emanation  in  the  soil,  and,  in  addition,  examined  the  variation  with 
time  of  the  activity  due  to  the  emanation  in  a  sealed  vessel.  Ailer 
the  introduction  of  the  active  air  into  the  testing  vessel,  the  activity 
was  observed  to  increase  for  several  hours,  and  then  to  decay, 
according  to  an  exponential  law,  with  the  time,  falling  to  half 
value  in  about  3'2  daya  This  rate  of  decay  is  more  rapid  than 
that  observed  for  the  radium  emanation,  which  decays  to  half 
value  in  a  little  less  than  four  days.  The  increase  of  activity  with 
time  is  probably  due  to  the  production  of  excited  activity  on  the 
walls  of  the  vessel  by  the  emanation.  In  this  respect  it  is  analogous 
to  the  increase  of  activity  observed  when  the  radium  emanation 
is  introduced  into  a  closed  vessel.  No  definite  experiments  were 
made  by  Ebert  and  Ewers  on  the  rate  of  decay  of  this  excited 
activity.  In  one  experiment  the  active  emanation,  after  standing 
in  the  vessel  for  140  hours,  was  removed  by  sucking  ordinary  air 
of  small  activity  through  the  apparatus.  The  activity  rapidly  fell 
to  about  half  value,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  very  slow  decrease 
of  the  activity  with  time.  This  result  indicates  that  about  half 
the  rate  of  discharge  observed  was  due  to  the  radiation  from  the 
emanation  and  the  other  half  to  the  excited  activity  produced 
by  it. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Ebert  and  Ewers  in  these  experi- 
ments was  very  similar  to  that  employed  by  Elster  and  Geitel, 
shown  in  Fig.  103.  Ebert  and  Ewers  observed  that,  when  the  wire 
net  attached  to  the  electroscope  was  charged  negatively,  the  rate 
of  discharge  observed  was  always  greater  than  when  it  was  charged 
positively.  The  differences  observed  between  the  two  rates  of 
discharge  varied  between  10  and  20  per  cent.  A  similar  effect 
*  Bbflrt  and  Ewan,  Phy.  Ztit.  A,  p.  163,  ISKKi. 
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has  been  observed  by  Sarasin,  Tommaaina  and  Micheli*  for  a  wire 
made  active  by  exposure  to  the  open  air.  This  difference  in 
the   rates  of  discharge   for  positive   and   negative   electricity  ie 


Fig.  lOa. 

probably  connected  with  the  presence  of  particles  of  dust  or  email 
water  globules  suspended  in  the  gas.  The  experiments  of  Miss 
Brooks  (section  X81)  have  shown  that  the  particles  of  dust  present 
in  the  air  containing  the  thorium  emanation  become  radio-active. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  dust  particles  acquire  a  positive  charge 
and  are  carried  to  the  negative  electrode  in  an  electric  field.  This 
effect  would  increase  the  rate  of  discharge  of  the  electroscope  when 
charged  negatively.  In  later  experiments,  Ebert  and  Ewers 
noticed  that,  in  some  cases,  when  the  air  had  been  kept  in  the 
vessel  for  several  days,  the  effect  was  reversed,  and  the  electro- 
scope showed  a  great  rate  of  discharge  when  charged  positively, 

J.  J.  Thomsont  has  observed  that  the  magnitude  of  the  ioniza- 
tion current  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  electric  field,  if  fine 
water  globules  are  suspended  in  the  ionized  gas. 

*  SuMin,  TommuiDB  and  Hioheli,  C.  R.  189,  p.  917,  190S. 
t  }■  J.  Thomson,  Phil.  Mag.  Sept.  1902. 
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In  later  experiments,  Ebert*  found  that  the  radio-active  emana- 
tion could  be  removed  from  the  air  by  condenaation  in  liquid  air. 
Thia  property  of  the  emanation  was  independently  dificovered  by 
Ebert  before  he  was  aware  of  the  results  of  Rutherford  and  Soddy 
on  the  condenaation  of  the  emanations  of  radium  and  thorium. 
To  increase  the  amount  of  fEidio-active  emanation  in  a  given 
volume  of  air,  a  quantity  of  the  active  air,  obtained  by  sucking  the 
air  from  the  soil,  was  condensed  by  a  liquid  air  machine.  The  air 
was  then  allowed  partially  to  evaporate,  but  the  process  was  stopped 
before  the  point  of  volatilization  of  the  emanation  was  reached. 
This  process  was  repeated  with  another  quantity  of  air  and  the 
residues  added  together.  Proceeding  in  this  way,  he  was  able  to 
concentrate  the  emanation  in  a  small  volume  of  air.  On  allowing 
the  air  to  evaporate,  the  ionization  of  the  air  in  the  testing  vessel 
increased  rapidly  for  a  time  and  then  slowly  diminished.  Ebert 
states  that  the  maximum  for  the  emanation  which  had  been  lique- 
fied for  some  time  was  reached  earlier  than  for  fresh  air.  The  rate 
of  decay  of  activity  of  the  emanation  was  not  altered  by  keeping 
it  at  the  temperature  of  liquid  air  for  some  time.  In  this  respect 
it  behaves  like  the  emanations  of  radium  and  thorium. 

J.  J.  Thomaon-h  found  that  air  bubbled  through  Cambridge  tap 
water  showed  much  greater  conductivity  than  ordinary  air.  The 
air  was  drawn  through  the  water  by  means  of  a  water  pump  into  a 
large  gasometer,  when  the  ionization  current  was  tested  with  a 
sensitive  electrometer.  When  a  rod  charged  negatively  was  intro- 
duced into  this  conducting  air  it  became  active.  After  an  exposure 
for  a  period  of  15  to  30  minutes  in  the  conducting  gas,  the  rod, 
when  introduced  into  a  second  testing  vessel,  increased  the  satura- 
tion current  in  the  vessel  to  about  five  times  the  normal  amount. 
Very  little  effect  was  produced  when  the  rod  was  uncharged  or 
charged  positively  for  the  same  time.  The  activity  of  the  rod 
decayed  with  the  time,  falling  to  half  value  in  about  10  minutes. 
The  amount  of  activity  produced  on  a  wire  under  constant  condi- 
tions was  independent  of  the  material  of  the  wire.  The  rays  from 
the  rod  were  readily  absorbed  in  a  few  centimetres  of  air. 

These  effects  were,  at  first,  thought  to  be  due  to  the  action  of 

*  Ebert,  Sill.  Ahad.  d.  Wiu.  Munich,  83,  p.  ISS.  lOOS. 
+  J.  J.  Thomwn,  Phil.  Mag.  Sept  1903. 
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the  small  water  drops  suspended  in  the  gas,  for  it  was  well  known 
that  air  rapidly  drawn  through  water  causes  a  temporary  increase 
in  its  conductivity.  Later  results,  however,  showed  that  there 
was  a  radio-active  emanation  present  in  Cambridge  tap  water. 
This  led  to  an  examination  of  the  waters  from  deep  wells  in 
various  parts  of  Kngland,  and  J.  J.  Thomson  found  that,  in  some 
cases,  a  large  amount  of  emanation  could  be  obtained  from  the 
well  water.  The  emanation  was  released  either  by  bubbling  air 
through  the  water  or  by  boiling  the  water.  The  gases  obtained  by 
boiling  the  water  were  found  to  be  strongly  active.  A  sample  of 
air  mixed  with  the  radio-active  emanation  was  condensed.  The 
liquefied  gag  was  allowed  to  evaporate,  and  the  earlier  and  later 
portions  of  the  gas  were  collected  in  separate  vessels.  The  final 
portion  was  found  to  be  about  30  times  as  active  as  the  first  portion. 
An  examination  of  the  radio-active  properties  of  the  active 
gases  so  obtained  has  been  made  by  Adams*.  He  found  that  the 
activity  of  the  emanation  decayed,  according  to  an  exponential  law, 
with  the  time,  falling  to  half  value  in  about  3'4  days.  This  is  not 
very  different  from  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  activity  of  the  radium  , 
emanation,  which  &11b  to  half  value  in  a  little  less  than  four  days. 
The  excited  activity  produced  by  the  emanation  decayed  to  half 
value  in  about  35  minutes.  The  decay  of  the  excited  activity  from 
radium  is  at  first  irregular,  but  after  some  time  falls  off,  according 
to  an  exponential  law,  diminishing  to  half  value  in  28  minutes. 
Taking  into  account  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  measurements  of 
the  very  small  ionization  observed  in  these  experiments,  the  results 
indicate  that  the  emanation  obtained  from  well  water  in  England 
is  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  radium  emanation.  Adams 
observed  that  the  emanation  was  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Af^r 
well  water  had  been  boiled  for  a  while  and  then  put  aside,  it 
was  found  to  recover  its  power  of  giving  off  an  emanation.  The 
amount  obtained  after  standing  for  some  time  was  never  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  amount  first  obtained.  Thus  it  is  probable 
that  the  well  water,  in  addition  to  the  emanations  mixed  with  it, 
has  also  a  slight  amount  of  a  permanent  radio-active  substance 
dissolved  in  it.  Ordinary  rain  water  or  distilled  water  does  not 
give  off  an  emanation, 

•  Ad&mB.  Phil.  Mag.  Not.  1903. 
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Bumstead  and  Wheeler*  have  made  a  very  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  radio-activity  of  the  emanation  obtained  Jrom 
the  surfece  -water  and  soil  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  The 
emanation,  obtained  from  the  water  by  boiling,  was  passed  into 
a  large  testing  cylinder,  and  measurements  of  the  current  were 
made  by  means  of  a  sensitive  electrometer.  The  current  gradually 
rose  to  a  maximum,  after  the  introduction  of  the  emanation,  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  current  increases  in  a  vessel  aft^r  the 
introduction  of  the  radium  emanation.  The  decay  of  activity  of 
the  emanations  obtained  from  the  water  and  soil  was  carefully 
measured,  mid,  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error,  agreed  with 
the  rate  of  decay  of  activity  observed  for  the  radium  emanation. 
The  identity  of  the  emanations  from  the  water  and  soil  with  the 
radium  emanation  was  still  further  established  by  experiments 
on  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  the  emanation  through  a  porous  plate. 
By  comparative  tests  it  was  found  that  the  coefficient  of  diffusion 
of  the  emanations  from  the  waler  and  soil  was  the  same  as  for 
the  radium  emanation.  Also,  by  comparison  of  the  rate  of 
diffusion  of  carbonic  acid,  it  was  found  that  the  density  of  the 
emanation  was  about  four  times  that  of  carbonic  acid,  a  result 
in  good  ^^reement  with  that  found  for  the  radium  emanation 
(sections  161  and  162). 

Bumsteadf  has  found  that  a  considerable  amount  of  thorium 
as  well  as  radium  emanation  exists  in  the  air  of  New  Haven.  For 
a  three  hour  exposure  in  the  open  air,  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  the 
excited  activity  on  the  wire  is  due  to  thorium.  For  a  twelve  hour 
exposure,  the  thorium  activity  was  sometimes  15  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  On  account  of  the  comparatively  alow  decay  of  the  excited 
activity  of  thorium,  the  activity  on  the  wire  after  removal  for 
three  or  four  hours  was  due  almost  entirely  to  thorium.  The  rate 
of  decay  could  then  be  measured  accurately,  and  was  found  to  be 
the  same  as  for  a  wire  exposed  in  the  presence  of  the  thorium 


Dadourian^  has  made  an  examination  of  the  underground  air 
in   New  Haven,  and   has  found  that  this  too  contains  a  large 

•  Bumstead  and  Wlieeler,  Amur.  Journ.  Scitnce.  17,  p.  97,  Feb.  190*. 
t  Bnmatrad.  Amer.  Jimrit.  Scienct,  18,  July,  1904, 

*  DBdoariaii,  Amtr.  Journ.  Sciente,  19,  Jftn.  190S. 
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qtuuitity  of  the  thorium  emanation.  A  circular  hole  about  50  cms. 
in  diameter  and  2  metres  deep  waa  dug  in  the  ground.  A  number 
of  wires  were  wound  on  an  insulated  frame  and  suspended  in 
the  hole,  the  top  of  the  hole  then  being  covered  over.  The  wire 
waa  charged  negatively  by  a  Wimshurst  machine.  After  a  long 
exposure  the  excited  activity  on  the  wire  diminished  at  a  rate 
that  showed  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  excited  activities  of  thorium 
and  radium. 

A  very  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  examining 
various  hot  and  mineral  springs  for  the  presence  of  the  radium 
emanation,  and  it  is  not  possible  here  to  refer  more  than  briefly  to 
a  few  of  the  very  numerous  papers  that  have  been  published 
on  this  subject  both  in  Europe  and  America.  H.  S.  Allen  and 
Lord  Blythswood*  have  observed  that  the  hot  springs  at  Bath  and 
Buxton  gave  off  a  radio-active  emanation.  This  was  confirmed  by 
Struttf,  who  found  that  the  escaping  gases  contained  the  radium 
emanation,  and  also  that  the  mud  deposited  from  the  springs 
contained  a  trace  of  radium  salts.  These  results  are  of  consider- 
able interest,  for  Lord  Rayleigh  has  observed  that  helium  is 
contained  among  the  gases  evolved  by  the  springs.  It  appears 
probable  that  the  helium  observed  is  produced  from  the  radium 
or  radio-active  deposits  through  which  the  water  flows.  Many 
mineral  and  hot  springs  which  are  famous  for  their  curative 
properties  have  been  found  to  contain  traces  of  radium  and  also 
conaiderable  amounts  of  radium  emanation.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  curative  properties  may  be  due  to  some  extent  to 
the  presence  of  these  minute  quantities  of  radium. 

Himstedtj  found  that  the  thermal  springs  at  Baden  Baden 
contained  the  radium  emanation,  while  Elster  and  Qeitel§ 
examined  the  deposits  formed  by  these  springs  and  found  them 
to  contain  small  quantities  of  radium  salts.  Results  of  a  similar 
character  were  obtained  for  a  number  of  waters  in  Germany  by 
Dorolt,  SchenckH,  and  H.  Mache**. 

*  H.  S.  AUcD  and  Lord  BlythHwood.  Mature,  B8,  p.  SIS,  190S;  69,  p.  247,  1904. 

t  Strntt,  Proe.  Boi/-  Soe.  73,  p.  191,  1904. 

+  HimBtedt,  Aon.  d.  Phyt.  13,  p.  67S,  1904. 

g  BUter  and  Oeitel,  Phyi.  Ztit.  6,  Mo.  12,  p.  331,  1904. 

II  Don],  Abkama.  d.  Nalur.  Oei.  HalU,  39,  p.  107,  1904. 

%  Sohonck,  Theiis  Doii.  Halle,  1901. 

•■  Maohe,  WUn.  Ber.  118,.  p.  1839,  1901. 
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Curie  and  Laborde  *  have  tested  the  waters  of  a  targe  number 
of  mineral  springs  and  found  that  the  great  majority  contain  the 
radium  emanation.  In  this  connection,  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  Curie  and  laborde  found  very  little  emanation  in  the  waters 
of  Salins-Moutiera,  while  Blancf  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  sediment  from  the  spring  was  very  active.  A  closer  examina- 
tion of  this  deposit  by  Blanc  revealed  the  fact  that  it  contained  a 
considerable  quantity  of  thorium.  This  was  proved  by  finding  that 
it  gave  out  an  emanation,  which  lost  half  of  its  activity  in  one 
minute,  and  produced  excited  activity,  which  fell  to  half  value  in 
about  11  hours.  Boltwood^  has  tested  a  number  of  samples  of 
spring  water  &om  different  sources  in  America  and  has  found 
that  many  of  them  contain  the  radium  emanation. 

Most  of  the  results  upon  the  amount  of  radium  emanation  from 
different  sources  have  been  expressed  in  arbitrary  unite  without, 
in  many  cases,  any  comparative  standard  being  given.  Boltwood 
(loc.  cit.)  has  described  a  satisfoctoty  method  for  collecting  and 
testing  the  emanation  from  different  waters,  and  has  suggested 
that  the  rate  of  discharge  observed  by  the  electroscope  or  the 
electrometer  should  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  effect  due  to  the 
emanation  liberated  on  solution  of  a  definite  weight  of  the  mineral 
uraninite.  Since  in  every  mineral  so  &r  examined,  the  amount 
of  radium  present  is  proporiiional  to  the  amount  of  uranium,  such 
a  standard  would  be  suflBciently  definite  for  practical  purpoeea 
The  emanation  liberated  from  a  few  centigrams  of  the  mineral  is 
sufficient  to  give  a  convenient  rate  of  dischai^  of  an  electroscope. 
Such  a  method  is  preferable  to  using  a  known  quantity  of  a 
radium  compound  as  a  standard,  since  it  is  difficult  to  know  with 
certainty  the  activity  of  the  preparations  of  radium  which  may  be 
in  the  possession  of  the  different  experimenters. 

277.  Rftdio-activity  of  oonstitaenti  of  the  earth.  Elster 
and  Geitel§  observed  that,  although  in  many  cases  the  conductivity 
of  the  air  was  abnormally  high  in  underground  enclosures,  the 
conductivity  varied  greatly  in  different  places.     In  the  Baumann 

*  CDrie  and  Lkborde,  C.  S.  188,  p.  1160,  1901. 
f  Blanc,  Phil.  Mag.  Jan.  1MB. 
;  Boltwood,  Amer.  Jmtm.  StienM,  18,  Nov.  19M. 
I  Elster  and  0«itel,  Pky:  Ztit.  *,  p.  693, 1906. 
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Cave,  for  example,  the  conductivity  of  the  air  was  nine  times  the 
normal,  but  in  the  Ibei^  Cave  only  three  times  the  nonnal.  Is  a 
cellar  at  Clausthal  the  conductivity  was  only  slightly  greater  than 
the  normal,  but  the  excited  radio-activity  obtained  on  a  negatively 
charged  wire  exposed  in  it  was  only  1/11  of  the  excited  radio- 
activity obtained  when  the  wire  was  exposed  in  the  free  air.  They 
concluded  from  these  experiments  that  the  amount  of  radio- 
activity in  the  different  places  probably  varied  with  the  nature 
of  the  soil.  Observations  were  then  made  on  the  conductivity  of 
the  air  sucked  up  from  the  earth  at  different  parts  of  the  countiy. 
The  clayey  and  limestone  soils  at  Wolfenbtlttel  were  found  to  be 
strongly  active,  the  conductivity  varying  frx>m  four  to  sixteen  times 
the  normal  amount.  A  sample  of  air  from  the  shell  limestone  of 
Wlirzburg  and  from  the  basalt  of  Wilhelmahtihe  showed  very  little 
activity. 

Experiments  were  made  to  see  whether  any  radio-active  sub- 
stance could  be  detected  in  the  soil  itself  For  this  purpose  some 
earth  was  placed  on  a  dish  and  introduced  under  a  bell-jar,  similar 
to  that  shown  in  Fig.  103.  The  conductivity  of  the  air  in  the  bell- 
jar  increased  with  the  time,  rising  to  three  times  the  normal  value 
after  several  6a.ys.  Little  difference  was  observed  whether  the 
earth  was  dry  or  moist.  The  activity  of  the  soil  seemed  to  be 
permanent,  for  no  change  in  the  activity  was  observed  after  the 
earth  had  been  laid  aside  for  eight  months. 

Attempts  were  then  made  to  separate  the  radio-active  con- 
stituent from  the  soil  by  chemical  treatment.  For  this  purpose 
a  sample  of  clay  was  tested.  By  extraction  with  hydrochloric 
acid  all  the  calcium  carbonate  was  removed.  On  drying  the 
clay  the  activity  was  found  to  be  reduced,  but  it  spontaneously 
regained  its  original  activity  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  an  active  product  had  been  separated 
from  the  soil  by  the  acid.  Elster  and  Geitel  consider  that  an 
active  substance  was  present  in  the  clay,  which  formed  a  product 
more  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  than  the  active  material 
itself.  There  seemed  to  be  a  process  of  separation  analogous  to 
that  of  Th  X  from  thorium  by  precipitation  with  ammonia. 

Experiments  were  also  made  to  see  whether  substances  placed 
in  the  earth  acquired  any  radio-activity.     For  this  purpose  samples 
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of  potter's  clay,  whitening,  and  heavy  spar,  wrapped  in  linen,  were 
placed  in  the  earth  50  cms.  below  the  eur&ce.  After  an  interval 
of  a  month,  these  were  dug  up  and  their  activity  examined.  The 
clay  was  the  only  substance  which  showed  any  activity.  The 
activity  of  the  clay  diminished  with  the  time,  showing  that  activity 
had  been  excited  in  it  by  the  emanations  present  in  the  soil. 

Elster  and  Geitel*  have  found  that  a  large  quantity  of  the 
radio-active  emanation  can  be  obtained  by  sucking  air  throu^ 
clay.  In  some  cases,  the  conductivity  of  the  air  in  the  testing 
vessel  was  iacreased  over  100  tiroes.  They  have  also  found  that 
the  so-called  "  tango  " — a  fine  mud  obtained  from  hot  springs  in 
Battaglia,  Northern  Italy — gives  oif  three  or  four  times  as  much 
emanation  as  clay.  By  treating  the  fango  with  acid,  the  active 
substance  present  was  dissolved.  On  adding  some  barium  chloride 
to  the  solution,  and  precipitating  the  barium  as  sulphate,  the  active 
substance  was  removed,  and  in  this  way  a  precipitate  was  obtained 
over  100  times  as  active,  weight  for  weight,  as  the  original  &ngo. 
Comparisons  were  made  of  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  excited  activity, 
due  to  the  emanation  from  &ngo,  with  that  due  to  the  radium 
emanation,  and  within  the  limits  of  error,  the  decay  curves  obtained 
were  found  to  be  identical.  There  cas  thus  be  no  doubt  that  the 
activity  observed  in  &ngo  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  radium.  Elster  and  Qeitel  calculate  that  the  amount 
of  radium,  contained  in  it,  is  only  about  one-thousandth  of  the 
amount  to  be  obtained  from  an  equal  weight  of  pitehblende  from 
JoachimsthaL 

Vincenti  and  Levi  Da  Zaraf  have  found  that  the  waters  and 
sediments  of  a  number  of  hot  springs  in  Northern  Italy  contain 
the  radium  emanation.  Elster  and  Qeitel  observed  that  natural 
carbonic  acid  obtained  from  great  depths  of  old  volcanic  soil  was 
radio-active,  while  BurtonJ  found  that  the  petroleum  from  a  deep 
well  in  Ontario,  Canada,  contained  a  large  quantity  of  emanation, 
probably  of  radium,  since  its  activity  fell  to  half  value  in  3'1  days, 
while  the  excited  activity  produced  by  the  emanation  fell  to  half 

■  ElBter  wd  Oeitel,  PAy«.  Zeit.  B.  No.  1.  p.  11,  1908. 

t  Vinoenti  and  Levi  Da  Zara,  Atti  d.  R.  ItMU.  Vtneto  d.  Seitnit,  Si,  p.  96, 
IMS. 

I  Burton,  Phil.  Mag.  Dot.  19M. 
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value  in  about  36  minutes.  A  permanently  active  depoeit  was 
left  behind  after  volatilization  of  the  oil,  indicating  that  probably 
one  OF  more  of  the  radio-elements  were  present  in  minute 
quantity. 

Elster  and  Qeitel*  have  found  that  the  active  sediments 
obtained  from  springs  at  Naubeim  and  Baden  Baden  showed 
abnormal  rates  of  decay  of  the  excited  activity.  This  was  finally 
traced  te  the  presence  in  the  deposit  of  both  thorium  and  t«dium. 
By  suitable  chemical  methods,  the  two  active  substances  were 
separated  from  each  other  and  were  then  tested  separately. 

278.  BAot  of  mateorologloal  conditions  upon  the 
im41o>aotlTltT  of  the  atmosphere.  The  original  experiments 
of  Elster  and  Qeitel  on  the  excited  radio-activity  derived  from 
the  atmosphere  were  repeated  by  Rutherford  and  Allan  f  in 
Canada.  It  was  found  that  a  large  amount  of  excited  radio- 
activity could  be  derived  from  the  air,  and  that  the  effects  were 
similar  to  those  observed  by  Elster  and  Qeitel  in  Qenusny.  This 
was  the  case  even  on  the  coldest  day  in  winter,  when  the  ground 
was  covered  deeply  with  snow  and  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
north  over  snow-covered  lands.  The  results  showed  that  the 
radio-activity  present  in  the  air  was  not  much  affected  by  the 
presence  of  moisture,  for  the  air  during  a  Canadian  winter  ia 
extremely  dry.  The  greatest  amount  of  excited  activity  on  a 
negatively  charged  wire  was  obtained  in  a  strong  wind.  In  some 
cases  the  amount  produced  for  a  given  time  of  exposure  was  ten 
to  twenty  times  the  normal  amount.  A  cold  bright  day  of  winter 
usually  gave  more  effect  than  a  warm  dull  day  in  summer. 

Elster  and  Geitel;^  have  made  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
effect  of  meteorological  conditions  on  the  amount  of  excited  radio- 
activity to  be  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  For  this  purpose  a 
simple  portable  apparatus  was  devised  by  them  and  used  for  the 
whole  series  of  experiments.  A  lai^  number  of  observations  were 
taken,  extending  over  a  period  of  twelve  months.  They  found 
that  the  amount  of  excitCKi  activity  obtained  was  subject  to  great 

■  EUMr  tind  Qeitel,  Fhy:  Zeit.  6,  No.  3,  p.  67,  1905. 

-f  Bathertord  knd  Allan,  Fhii.  Mag.  Dee.  1903. 

;  Elsl«r  Mid  Oeitel,  PAy*.  Ztit.  4,  p.  188, 1909;  i,  p.  632, 1908. 
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variations.  The  extreme  values  obtained  varied  in  the  ratio  of 
16  to  1.  No  direct  connection  could  be  traced  between  the  amount 
of  ionization  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  amount  of  excited  activity 
produced.  They  found  that  the  greatest  amount  of  excited  activity 
was  obtained  during  a  fog,  when  the  amount  of  ionization  in  the 
air  waa  small.  This  result,  however,  is  not  necessarily  contra- 
dictoiy  to  the  view  that  the  ionization  and  activity  of  the  air 
are  to  a  certain  extent  connected.  From  the  experiments  of 
Miss  Brooks  on  the  effect  of  dust  in  acting  as  carriers  of  excited 
activity,  more  excited  activity  should  be  obtained  during  a  fog' 
than  in  clear  air.  The  particles  of  water  become  centres  for  the 
deposit  of  radio-active  matter.  The  positive  carriers  are  thus 
anchored  and  are  not  removed  from  the  air  by  the  earth's  field. 
In  a  strong  electric  field,  these  small  drops  will  be  carried  to  the 
negative  electrode  and  manifest  their  activity  on  the  surface  of 
the  wire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  distribution  of  water  globules 
throughout  the  air  causes  the  ions  in  the  air  to  disappear  rapidly 
in  consequence  of  their  diffusion  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  drops  (see 
section  31).  For  this  reason  the  denser  the  fog,  the  smaller  will 
be  the  conductivity  observed  in  the  air. 

Lowering  the  temperature  of  the  air  had  a  decided  influence. 
The  avera^  activity  observed  below  0°C.  was  1'44  times  the 
activity  observed  above  0''  C.  The  height  of  the  barometer  was 
found  to  exert  a  mailed  influence  on  the  amount  of  excited  activity 
to  be  derived  from  the  air.  The  lower  the  barometer  the  greater 
was  the  amount  of  excited  activity  in  the  air.  The  effect  of 
variation  of  the  height  of  the  barometer  ia  intelligible,  when  it  is 
considered  that  probably  a  large  proportion  of  the  radio-activity 
observed  in  the  air  is  due  to  the  radio-active  emanations  which 
are  continuously  diffusing  from  the  earth  into  the  atmosphere. 
Elster  and  Qettel  have  suggested  that  a  lowering  of  the  pressure 
of  the  air  would  cause  the  air  from  the  ground  to  be  drawn  up 
from  the  capillaries  of  the  earth  into  the  atmosphere.  This,  how- 
ever, need  not  necessarily  be  the  case  if  the  conditions  of  the  escape 
of  the  emanation  into  the  atmosphere  are  altered  by  the  variation 
of  the  position  of  underground  water  or  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain. 

The  amount  of  excited  activity  to  be  derived  from  the  air  on 
the  Baltic  Coast  waa  only  one-third  of  that  observed  inland  at 
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Wolfeabtlttel.  E^perimente  on  the  radio-activity  of  the  air  in 
mid-ocean  would  be  of  great  importance  in  order  to  settle  whether 
the  radio-activity  observed  in  the  air  is  due  to  the  emanations 
from  the  soil  alone.  It  is  probable  that  the  radio-activity  of  the 
air  at  different  points  of  the  earth  may  vary  widely,  and  may 
largely  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil, 

Saake*  has  found  that  the  amount  of  emanation  present  in  the 
air  at  high  altitudes  in  the  valley  of  Arosa  in  Switzerland  is  much 
greater  than  the  normal  amount  at  lower  levels.  Elster  and  Qeitel 
have  observed  that  there  is  also  a  larger  number  of  ions  in  the  air 
at  high  altitudes,  and  suggest  that  the  curative  effect  of  thermal 
springs  and  the  physiological  actions  of  the  air  at  high  levels  may  be 
connected  with  the  presence  of  on  unusual  amount  of  radio-active 
matter  in  the  atmosphere.  Simpsonf  made  experiments  on  the 
amount  of  excited  activity  at  Karasjoh,  Norway,  at  a  height  of  about 
150  feet  above  sea  level.  The  sun  did  not  rise  above  the  level  of 
the  horizon  during  the  time  the  observations  were  taken.  The 
average  amount  of  excited  activity  obtained  from  the  air  was 
considerably  greater  than  the  normal  amount  observed  by  Elster 
and  Qeitel  in  Germany.  This  was  the  more  surprising  as  the 
ground  was  frozen  hard  and  covered  with  deep  snow.  Allan, 
working  in  Montreal,  Canada,  early  observed  that  the  amount 
of  activity  to  be  obtained  from  the  air  was  about  the  same  in 
summer  as  in  winter,  although,  in  the  latter  case,  the  whole  earth 
was  deeply  frozen  and  covered  with  snow,  and  the  winds  blew 
from  the  north  over  anow-covered  lands.  Under  such  conditions, 
a  diminution  of  the  amount  of  activity  is  to  be  expected  since  the 
diffusion  of  the  emanation  must  be  retarded,  if  not  altogether 
stopped,  by  the  freezing  of  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  difficult  to  escape  from  the  conclusion  of  Elster  and 
Qeitel  that  the  emanation  present  in  the  atmosphere  is  evolved 
from  the  earth  itself.' 

Some  interesting  experiments  have  been  made  by  McLennan^ 
on  the  amount  of  excited  radio-activity  to  be  derived  from  the  air 
when  filled  with  fine  spray.     The  experiments  were  made  at  the 

<  Baake,  Phy$.  Zeit.  4,  p.  638,  1008. 
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foot  of  the  American  Fall  at  Niagata.  An  insulated  wire  was 
suspended  near  the  foot  of  the  Fall,  and  the  amouat  of  excited 
activity  on  the  wire  compared  with  the  amount  to  be  obtained  on 
the  same  wire  for  the  same  exposure  in  Toronto.  The  amount  of 
activity  obtained  from  the  air  at  Toronto  was  generally  five  or  six 
times  that  obtained  from  the  air  at  the  Falls.  In  these  experi- 
ments it  was  not  necessary  to  use  an  electric  machine  to  charge 
the  wire  negatively,  for  the  &l1ing  spray  kept  the  insulated  wire 
permanently  chatted  to  a  potential  of  about  —  7500  volts.  These 
results  indicate  that  the  &lling  spray  had  a  negative  charge  and 
electrified  the  wire.  The  small  amount  of  the  excited  radio- 
activity at  the  Falls  was  probably  due  to  the  fiu;t  that  the 
negatively  chaiged  drops  abstracted  the  positively  charged  radio- 
active carriers  &om  the  atmosphere,  and  in  falling  carried  them 
to  the  river  below.  On  collecting  the  spray  and  evaporating  it, 
no  active  residue  was  obtained.  Such  a  result  is,  however,  to  be 
expected  on  account  of  the  minute  proportion  of  the  spray  tested 
compared  with  that  present  in  the  air. 

279.  A  Tery  penetrating  radiaUon  ttom  the  aarth'a 
aorfiute.  McLennan*, andRutberford  and  Cooke f  independently, 
observed  the  presence  of  a  very  penetrating  radiation  inside  build- 
ings. McLennan  measured  the  natural  conductivity  of  the  air  in 
a  large  closed  metal  cylinder  by  means  of  a  sensitive  electrometer. 
The  cylinder  was  then  placed  inside  another  and  the  space  between 
filled  with  water.  For  a  thickness  of  water  between  the  cylinders 
of  25  cms.  the  conductivity  of  the  air  in  the  inner  cylinder  fell  to 
about  63  per  cent,  of  its  initial  value.  This  result  shows  that  part 
of  the  ionization  in  the  inner  cylinder  was  due  to  a  penetrating 
radiation  fii>m  an  external  source,  which  radiation  was  partially  or 
wholly  absorbed  in  water. 

Rutherford  and  Cooke  observed  that  the  rate  of  discharge  of  a 
sealed  brass  electroscope  was  diminished  by  placing  a  lead  screen 
around  the  electroscope.  A  detailed  investigation  of  the  decrease  of 
the  rate  of  discharge  in  the  electroscope,  when  surrounded  by  metal 
I,  was  made  later  by  CookeJ.     A  thickness  of  5  cms,  of  lead 

*  McLennaD,  Phyg.  Rev.  Ho.  4, 1S03. 
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round  the  electroscope  decreased  the  rate  of  diacharge  about  30  per 
cent.  Further  increase  of  the  thickness  of  the  screen  had  no  effect. 
When  the  apparatus  was  surrounded  hy  6  tons  of  pig-lead  the  rate 
of  discharge  was  about  the  same  as  when  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
plate  about  3  cms.  thick.  An  iron  screen  also  diminished  the  rate 
of  discharge  to  about  the  same  extent  as  the  lead.  By  suitably 
arranging  lead  screens  it  was  found  that  the  radiation  came  equally 
from  all  directions.  It  was  of  the  same  intensity  by  night  as  by 
day.  In  order  to  be  sure  that  this  penetrating  radiation  did  not 
arise  from  the  presence  of  radio-active  substances  in  the  laboratory, 
the  experiments  were  repeated  in  buildings  in  which  radio-active 
substances  had  never  been  introduced,  and  also  on  the  open  ground 
&r  removed  from  any  building.  In  all  cases  a  diminution  of  the  rate 
of  discharge  of  the  electroecope,  when  surrounded  by  lead  screens, 
was  observed.  These  results  show  that  a  penetrating  radiation  is 
present  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  arising  partly  from  the  earth 
itself  and  partly  from  the  atmosphere. 

The  result  is  not  surprising  when  the  radio-activity  of  the 
earth  and  atmosphere  is  taken  into  account.  The  writer  has 
found  that  bodies  made  active  by  exposure  to  the  emanations  from 
thorium  and  radium  give  out  y  rays.  We  may  expect  then 
that  the  very  similar  excited  radio-activity  which  is  present  in 
the  earth  and  atmosphere  should  also  give  rise  to  y  rays  of 
a  similar  character.  Here  recent  work,  however  (section  286), 
indicates  that  this  explanation  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  all 
the  &cts  observed. 

280.  Oompariwin  of  the  radlo-actlTlty  of  the  atmo- 
ephera  with  that  produced  by  tbe  rodlo-elemeabi.     The 

radio-active  phenomena  observed  in  the  earth  and  atmosphere  are 
very  similar  in  character  to  those  produced  by  thorium  and  radium. 
Radio-active  emanations  are  present  in  the  air  of  caves  and  cellars, 
in  natural  carbonic  acid,  and  in  deep  well  water,  and  these  emana- 
tions produce  excited  radio-activity  on  all  bodies  in  contact  with 
tbem.  The  question  now  arises  whether  these  effects  are  due 
entirely  to  known  radio-elements  present  in  the  earth  or  to 
unknown  kinds  of  radio-active  matter.  The  simplest  method  of 
testing  this  point  is  to  compare  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  radio- 
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active  product  in  the  atmoephere  with  those  of  the  known  radio- 
active products  of  thorium  and  radium.  A  cursory  examination  of 
the  fikcta  at  once  shows  that  the  radio-activity  of  the  atmosphere 
is  much  more  closely  allied  to  effects  produced  by  radium  than  to 
those  due  to  thorium.  The  activity  of  the  emanation  released 
&om  well  water,  and  also  that  sucked  up  from  the  earth,  decays  to 
half  value  in  about  3'3  days,  while  the  activity  of  the  radium 
emanation  decays  to  half  value  in  an  interval  of  37  to  4  days. 
Considering  the  difficulty  of  making  accurate  determinations  of 
these  quantities,  the  rates  of  decay  of  the  activity  of  the  emana- 
tions from  the  earth  and  from  radium  agree  within  the  limits  of 
experimental  error.  A  large  number  of  observers  have  found 
that  the  radium  emanation  is  present  in  the  water  of  thermal 
springs  and  in  the  sediment  deposited  by  them.  Bumstead  and 
Wheeler  have  shown  that  the  emanation  from  the  soil  and  sur&ce 
water  of  New  Haven  is  identical  with  that  from  ladium.  If  the 
emanations  frnra  the  earth  and  from  radium  are  the  same,  the 
excited  activities  produced  should  have  the  same  rate  of  decay. 
The  emanation  fr<om  well  water  in  England  approximately  fulfils 
this  condition  (section  276),  but  an  observation  recorded  by  Elbert 
and  Ewers  (section  276)  seems  to  show  that  the  excited  activity 
due  to  the  emanation  sucked  up  from  the  earth  decays  at  a  veiy 
slow  rate  compared  with  that  due  to  radium. 

Bumstead  has  given  undoubted  evidence  that  the  thorium  as 
well  as  the  radium  emanation  is  also  present  in  the  atmosphere  at 
New  Haven,  while  Dadourian  has  shown  that  it  is  emitted  by 
New  Haven  soil.  Blanc,  and  Elster  and  Geitel,  have  also  found 
that   thorium   is  present  in   the   sediment   frT>m   some   thermal 


If  the  active  matter  in  the  atmosphere  consists  mainly  of  the 
radium  emanation,  the  active  deposit  on  a  negatively  charged  wire, 
exposed  in  the  open  air,  should  initially  consist  of  radium  A,  B 
and  C.  The  curve  of  decay  should  be  identical  with  the  decay 
curve  of  the  excited  activity  of  radium,  measured  by  the  a  rays, 
that  is,  there  should  be  a  rapid  initial  drop  corresponding  to  the 
initial  3  minute  change,  then  a  slow  rate  of  variation,  the  activity 
after  several  hours  decaying  to  half  value  in  about  28  minutes 
(see  section  222).    The  rapid  initial  drop  has  been  observed  by 
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Bumetead  for  the  air  at  New  Haven.  Allan*  did  not  observe  this 
initial  drop  in  Montreal,  but  found  the  activity  fell  to  half  value  in 
about  46  minutes,  reckoning  from  a  time  about  10  minutes  after 
the  removal  of  the  active  wire.  This  is  about  the  rate  of  decay  to 
be  expected  for  the  active  deposit  of  radium  over  the  same  interval. 
Allan  obtained  evidence  that  there  were  several  kinds  of  active 
matter  deposited  on  the  wire.  For  example,  the  activity  trans- 
ferred from  the  active  wire  to  a  piece  of  leather,  moistened  with 
ammonia,  fell  to  half  value  in  38  minutes ;  for  a  piece  of  absorbent 
felt  treated  similarly,  the  activity  fell  to  half  valae  in  60  minutes, 
the  normal  time  for  the  untreated  wire  being  46  minutes. 

It  is  probable  that  this  variation  of  the  rate  of  decay  is  due  to 
the  &ct  that  unequal  proportions  of  radium  B  and  C  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  wire  to  the  rubber.  If  a  greater  proportion  of  B 
than  of  C  were  removed,  the  decay  would  be  slower  and  vice  versa. 

The  feet  that  the  activity  of  rain  and  snow  fells  to  half  value 
in  about  30  minutes  is  a  strong  indication  that  the  radium  emana- 
tion is  present  in  the  atmosphere.  The  active  matter  with  the 
rain  and  snow  after  standing  some  time  would  consist  mainly  of 
nullum  C  and  this  should  decay  exponentially  with  the  time, 
felling  to  half  value  in  28  minutes. 

On  account  of  the  rapid  decay  of  the  thorium  emanation — half 
value  in  one  minute — it  is  not  likely  that  much  of  the  activity  of 
the  atmosphere  can  be  ascribed  to  it.  Its  effect  would  be  most 
marked  near  the  surfece  of  the  soil. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  a  large  part  of  the  radio-activity 
of  the  atmosphere  is  due  to  the  radium  emanation,  which  is  con- 
tinually diffusing  into  the  atmosphere  from  the  pores  of  the  earth. 
Since  radio-activity  has  been  observed  in  the  atmosphere  at  all 
points  at  which  observations  have,  so  &r,  been  made,  radio-active 
matter  must  be  distributed  in  minute  quantities  throughout  the 
soil  of  the  earth.  The  volatile  emanations  escape  into  the  atmo- 
sphere by  diffusion,  or  are  carried  to  the  surfece  in  spring  water  or 
by  the  escape  of  underground  gases,  and  cause  the  radio-active 
phenomena  observed  in  the  atmosphere.  The  observation  of  Elster 
and  Geitel  that  the  radio-activity  of  the  air  is  much  less  near  the 
sea  than  inland  is  explained  at  once,  if  the  radio-activity  of  the 
■  AUan,  PhiL  Mag.  Feb.  19M. 
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atmosphere  is  due  mainly  to  the  diffusion  of  emanations  from  the 
soil  into  the  air  above  it 

The  rare  gases  helium  and  xenon  which  exist  in  the  atmosphere 
have  been  tested  and  found  to  be  non-radio-active.  The  radio- 
activity of  the  air  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  slight  radio-activit; 
possessed  by  either  of  these  gases. 

281.  Amoimt  of  the  rBdlnm  enumaUon  In  the  atmo- 
aphere.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  fonn  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  radium  emanation  present  in  the  atmosphere,  for 
since  it  comes  front  the  earth,  it  indirectly  serves  as  a  means  of 
estimating  the  amount  of  radium  which  is  distributed  over  a  thin 
crust  of  the  earth. 

Some  experiments  in  this  direction  have  been  made  by  Eve 
in  the  laboratoiy  of  the  writer.  The  experiments  are  not  yet 
completed  but  the  results  so  Jar  obtained  allow  us  to  calculate  the 
probable  amount  of  emanation  per  cubic  kilometre  of  the  atmo- 
sphere near  the  earth. 

Experiments  were  first  mode  with  a  large  iron  tank  154  cms. 
square  and  730  cms.  deep,  in  a  building  in  which  no  ladium 
or  other  radio-active  material  had  ever  been  introduced.  The 
saturation  ionization  current  for  the  air  in  the  tutk  was  first 
measured  by  means  of  an  electroscope,  connected  with  an  insulated 
electrode  passing  up  the  centre  of  the  closed  tank-  Assuming  that 
the  ionization  in  the  tank  was  uniform,  the  number  of  ions  pro- 
duced per  CO.  of  the  air  in  the  tank  was  found  to  be  10.  This  is  a 
considerably  lower  value  than  has  usually  been  observed  in  a  small 
closed  vessel  (see  section  284).  Cooke  obtained  the  value  10  for  a 
well  cleaned  brass  electroscope,  surrounded  by  lead,  while  Schuster 
obtained  a  value  about  12  for  the  air  in  the  laboratory  of  Owens 
College,  Manchester. 

In  order  to  measure  the  amount  of  the  excited  activity  fixim 
the  tank,  a  central  insulated  wire  was  charged  negatively  to  about 
10,000  volts  by  a  Wimahurst  machine.  After  two  hours,  the  wire 
was  removed  and  wound  on  an  insulated  fiame  connected  with  a 
gold-leaf  electroscope.  The  rate  of  decay  of  the  activity  <«i  the  wire 
was  found  to  be  about  the  same  as  for  the  excited  activity  |»wluced 
by  the  radium  emanation.    In  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
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radium  emanation  present  in  the  large  tank,  special  experiments 
were  made  with  a  smaller  tank  in  which  a  known  quantity  of  the 
radium  emanation  was  introduced  by  employing  a  solution  of  pur© 
radium  broioide  of  known  concentration.  A  central  wire  was  made 
the  negative  electrode  as  before,  and,  after  removal,  it  was  wound 
on  the  frame  and  its  activity  tested.  In  this  way  it  was  found 
that  the  amount  of  radium  emanation  present  in  the  large  tank,  in 
order  to  produce  the  excited  activity  observed,  must  have  been 
equal  to  the  equilibrium  or  maximuio  amount  to  be  obtained 
from  95  X  10"'  grams  of  pure  radium  bromide.  The  volume  of 
the  large  tank  was  17  cubic  metres,  so  that  the  amount  of  emana- 
tion present  per  cubic  metre  was  equivalent  to  that  liberated  from 
5*6  X  10~"  gnuns  of  radium  bromide  in  radio-active  equilibrium. 

If  the  amount  of  the  emanation  in  the  tank  is  taken  as  the 
average  amount  existing  in  the  outside  air,  ih«  amount  of  radium 
mnanaiion  preeent  per  cubic  kilometre  of  the  air  is  equivalent  to 
that  supplied  by  056  grams  of  radium  bromide. 

For  the  purpose  of  calculation,  suppose  the  emanation  is 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  land  portion  of  the  earth  (1/4  of  the 
total  sur&ce),  and  to  extend  to  an  average  height  of  5  kilometres. 
The  air  over  the  sea  is  not  taken  into  account  as  its  radio-activity 
has  not  been  examined.  The  total  amount  of  eraaoation  present 
in  the  atmosphere  under  these  conditions  corresponds  to  that 
aapplied  by  about  400  tons  of  radium  bromide.  In  order  to  main- 
tain this  amount  of  emanation  in  the  atmosphere,  it  must  be 
supplied  at  a  constant  rate  from  the  earth's  surbce.  Since  the 
greater  amount  of  the  emanation  probably  escapes  into  the  air  by 
transpiration  and  diffusion  through  the  soil,  the  emanation  cannot 
reach  the  sur&ce  except  from  a  very  thin  layer  of  the  earth.  The 
probable  thickness  of  this  layer  can  be  estimated  if  it  is  assumed 
that  the  present  loss  of  heat  from  the  earth  is  supplied  from  the 
radio-active  matter  contained  in  it.  We  have  seen  (section  271) 
that,  on  this  hypothesis,  there  must  be  an  amount  of  active  matter 
in  the  earth  corresponding  to  about  300  million  tons  of  radium. 
If  this  is  suf^tosed  to  be  uniformly  distributed,  a  thickness  of  layer 
of  about  13  metres  will  suffice  to  maintain  the  calculated  amount 
of  emanation  in  the  atmosphere.  This  thickness  of  layer  is  about 
the  order  of  magnitude  to  be  expected  from  general  considerations. 
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These  results  lead  indirectly  to  the  conclusion  that  a  large 
amouDt  of  emauatioD  does  undoubtedly  exist  in  the  sur&ce  crust 
of  the  earth. 

Experiments  were  also  made  by  Eve  with  a  large  zinc  cylinder 
exposed  in  the  open  air.  Volume  for  volume,  the  average  amount 
of  excited  activity  derived  from  it  was  only  about  one-third  of  that 
obtained  from  the  large  iron  tank.  This  would  reduce  the  amount 
of  emanation,  previously  deduced,  to  about  one-third. 

Before  such  calculations  can  be  considered  at  all  definite,  it  wilt 
be  necessary  to  make  comparative  measurements  of  the  amount  of 
emanation  in  the  atmosphere  at  various  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
air  at  Montreal  is  not  abnormally  active,  so  that  the  calculations 
probably  give  the  right  order  of  magnitude  of  the  quantities. 

Eve  also  observed  that  the  amount  of  activity  to  be  obtained 
per  unit  length  of  the  wire  in  the  zinc  cylinder  of  about  70  cms.  in 
diameter  was  about  the  same  as  for  a  wire  '5  mms.  in  diameter 
charged  to  10,000  volts  in  the  open  air,  supported  20  feet  from  the 
ground.  This  shows  that  such  a  potential  does  not  draw  in  the 
carriers  of  excited  activity  which  are  more  than  half  a  metre  away, 
and  probably  the  range  is  evea  less. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  find  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
number  of  ions  produced  in  the  atmosphere  is  due  to  the  radio- 
active matter  distributed  throughout  it.  The  results  of  Eve  with 
the  large  iron  tank,  already  referred  to,  indicate  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  ionization  iu  the  tank  was  due  to  the  radio-active 
matter  contained  in  it,  for  the  tatio  of  the  excited  activity  on  the 
central  electrode  to  the  total  ionization  current  in  the  tank  was 
about  7/10  of  the  corresponding  ratio  for  a  smaller  tank  into  which 
a  supply  of  the  radium  emanation  had  been  introduced. 

This  result  requires  confirmation  by  experiments  at  other  parts 
of  the  earth,  but  the  results  point  to  the  conclusion  that  a  large 
part,  if  not  all,  of  the  ionization  at  the  earth's  surface  is  due  to 
radio-active  matter  distributed  in  the  atmosphere.  A  constant 
rate  of  production  of  30  ions  per  second  per  c.c.  of  air,  which  has 
been  observed  in  the  open  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  various 
localities,  would  be  produced  by  the  presence  in  each  c.c.  of  the  air 
of  the  amount  of  emanation  liberated  from  2'4  x  10~"  grams  of 
radium   bromide   in  radio-active   equilibrium.      It  is  not  likely. 
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however,  that  the  ionization  of  the  upper  part  of  the  atmoaphere  is 
due  to  this  cause  alone.  In  order  to  explain  the  maintenance  of 
the  large  positive  charge,  which  generally  exists  in  the  upper 
atmosphere,  there  must  he  a  strong  ionization  of  the  upper  air, 
which  may  possihly  be  due  to  ionizing  radiations  emitted  by 
the  aun. 

282.  Xonliation  of  atmoipheric  air.  A  large  number  of 
measurements  have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  to 
determine  the  relative  amount  of  ionization  in  the  atmosphere  in 
different  localities  and  at  different  altitudes.  Measurements  of 
this  character  were  first  undertaken  by  Elster  and  Geitel  with  a 
special  type  of  electroscope.  A  charged  body  exposed  to  the  air 
was  attached  to  a  portable  electroscope,  and  the  rate  of  loss  of 
chaige  was  observed  by  the  movement  of  the  gold  or  aluminium 
leaf.  The  rates  of  dischai^e  of  the  electroscope  for  positive  and 
negative  electricity  were  generally  different,  the  ratio  depending 
on  the  locality  and  the  altitude,  and  on  the  meteorological  con- 
ditions. This  apparatus  is  not  suitable  for  quantitative  measure- 
ments and  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  the  observations  are 
of  necessity  somewhat  indefinite. 

Ebert*  has  designed  a  portable  apparatus  in  which  the  number 
of  ions  per  cc  of  the  air  can  be  determined  easily.  A  constant 
current  of  air  is  drawn  between  two  concentric  cylinders  by  means 
of  a  &n  actuated  by  a  felling  weight  The  inner  cylinder  is  in- 
sulated and  connected  with  an  electroscope.  Knowing  the  capacity 
of  the  apparatus,  and  the  velocity  of  the  current  of  air,  the  rate  of 
movement  of  the  gold-leaf  affords  a  measure  of  the  number  of  ions 
present  in  unit  volume  of  the  air  drawn  between  the  cylinders. 

In  this  way  Ebert  found  that  the  number  of  ions  in  the  air 
was  somewhat  variable,  but  on  an  average  corresponded  to  about 
2600  per  c.c.  in  the  pculiicular  locality  where  the  measurements 
were  made. 

This  is  the  equilibrium  number  of  ions  present  per  ac.  when 
the  rate  of  production  balances  the  rate  of  recombination.  If  q  is 
-the  number  of  ions  produced  per  second  per  unit  volume  of  the  air 

■  Ebert,  Pky:  Zrit.  2,  p.  623,  1901.    ZeUmiltr.  /.  LMft$ehiffahrt,  4,  OaL  1903. 
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aod  n  is  the  equilibrium  number,  then  q «  an*  where  a  is  the  ood- 
sCaut  of  recombination  (section  30). 

By  a  slight  addition  to  the  apparatus  of  Ebert,  Schuster*  has 
shown  that  the  constant  of  recombination  for  the  particular  sample 
of  air  under  investigation  can  be  determined.  The  value  so 
obtained  for  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  was  variable, 
and  two  or  three  times  as  great  as  for  dust-free  air.  The  results  of 
some  preliminary  measurements  showed  that  the  number  of  ions 
present  per  c.c.  of  the  air  in  different  localities  varied  fix)m  2370  to 
3660,  while  the  value  of  q,  the  number  of  ions  produced  per  c.c  per 
second,  varied  between  12  and  38*5. 

Rutherford  and  Allan  and  Eberts  showed  that  the  ions  in  the  air 
had  about  the  same  mobility  as  the  ions  produced  in  air  by  R6ntgen 
rays  and  radio-active  substances.  In  some  recent  determinations 
by  Mache  and  Von  Schweidlerf,  the  velocity  of  the  positive  ion  was 
found  to  be  about  1*02  cms.  per  second,  and  that  of  the  negative 
1'25  cms.,  for  a  potential  gradient  of  one  volt  per  cm, 

Langevin  I  has  recently  shown  that  in  addition  to  these  swift 
moving  ions,  there  are  also  present  in  the  atmosphere  some  ions 
which  travel  extremely  slowly  in  an  electric  field.  The  number  of 
these  slowly  moving  ions  in  the  air  in  Paris  is  about  40  times  as 
great  m  the  number  of  the  swiftier  ions.  This  result  is  of  great 
importance,  for  in  the  apparatus  of  Ebert  these  ions  escape  detec- 
tion, since  the  electric  field  is  not  strong  enough  to  carry  them 
to  the  electrodes  during  the  time  of  their  passage  between  the 
cylinders. 

283.  Radlo-actlTl^  of  ortUnmir  matertoli.  It  has  been 
shown  that  radio-active  matter  seems  to  be  distributed  fidrly 
uniformly  over  the  snrfiice  of  the  earth  and  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  very  important  question  arises  whether  the  smalt  tadio-activity 
observed  is  due  to  known  or  unknown  radio-elements  present  in 
the  earth  and  atmosphere,  or  to  a  feeble  radio-activity  of  matter 
in  general,  which  is  only  readily  detectable  when  large  quantities 
of  matter  are  present.     The   experimental  evidence  is  not  yet 

•  Sohiutar,  Proe.  UawAtiUr  Phil.  Soc.  p.  488,  No.  IS.  1904. 
+  Maohe  ftnd  Tod  Bthveidler,  Phg:  Zeit.  6,  No.  8,  p,  71,  1905. 
;  lADgevin,  C.  R.  liO,  p.  282,  1906. 
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sufficieot  to  answer  this  question,  but  undoubted  proof  has  bees 
obtained  that  many  of  the  metals  show  a  very  feeble  radio-activity. 
Whether  this  radio-activity  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  slight  trace 
of  the  radio-elements  or  is  an  actual  property  of  the  metals  them- 
selves will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  in  section  286. 

Schuster*  has  pointed  out  that  every  physical  property  hitherto 
discovered  for  one  element  has  been  found  to  be  shared  by  all 
the  others  in  varying  degrees.  For  example,  the  property  of 
magnetism  is  most  strongly  marked  in  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  but 
all  other  substances  are  found  to  be  either  feebly  magnetic  or 
diamagnetic.  It  might  thus  be  expected  on  general  principles 
that  all  matter  should  exhibit  the  property  of  radio-activity  in 
varying  degrees.  On  the  view  developed  in  chapter  X.,  the 
presence  of  this  property  is  an  indication  that  the  matter  is 
undergoing  change  accompanied  by  the  expulsion  of  charged 
particles.  It  does  not,  however,  by  any  means  follow  that  because 
the  atom  of  one  element  in  the  course  of  time  becomes  unstable 
and  breaks  up,  that,  therefore,  the  atoms  of  all  the  other  elements 
pass  through  similar  phases  of  instability. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  (section  8),  that  Mme  Curie 
made  a  very  extensive  examination  of  most  of  the  elements  and 
their  compounds  for  radio-activity.  The  electric  method  was 
used,  and  any  substance  possessing  an  activity  of  1/100  of  that  of 
uranium  would  certainly  have  been  detected.  With  the  exception 
of  the  known  radio-elements  and  the  minerals  containing  uranium 
and  thorium,  no  other  substances  were  found  to  be  radio-active 
even  to  that  degree. 

Certain  substances  like  phosphorusf  possess  the  property  of 
ionizing  a  gas  under  special  conditions.  The  air  which  is  drawn 
over  the  phosphorus  is  conducting,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  settled 
whether  this  conductivity  is  due  merely  to  ions  formed  at  the 
surface  of  the  phosphorus  or  to  ions  produced  by  the  phosphorus 
nuclei  or  emanations,  as  they  have  been  termed,  which  are  carried 
along  with  the  current  of  air.  It  does  not  however  appear  that 
the  ionization  of  the  gas  is  in  any  way  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
penetrating  type  of  radiation  such  as  is  emitted  by  the   radio- 

■  SohQEter,  British  A*eoo.  1903. 

t  J.  J.  ThoniBon,  Conduction  of  EUelrieitg  through  Gaiei,  p.  824,  1903. 
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active  bodies.  Le  6<hi  (sectioD  S)  observed  that  quinine  sulph&te, 
after  being  heated  to  a  temperature  below  the  melting  point  and 
then  allowed  to  cool,  showed  for  a  time  strong  phoephoresc^ice 
and  was  able  rapidly  to  discharge  an  electroscope.  The  discharging 
action  of  quinine  sulphate  under  varying  conditions  has  been  very 
carefully  examined  by  Miss  Oates*.  The  ionization  could  not  be 
observed  through  thin  aluminium  foil  or  gold-leaf,  but  appeared 
to  be  confined  to  the  surfivce  of  the  sulphate.  The  current  observed 
by  an  electrometer  was  found  to  vary  with  the  direction  of  the 
electric  field,  indicating  that  the  positive  and  negative  ions  had 
very  different  mobilities.  The  discfaai^ag  action  appears  to  be 
due  either  to  an  ionization  of  the  gas  very  close  to  the  sur&ce  by 
some  short  ultra-violet  light  waves,  accompanying  the  phosphor- 
escence, or  to  a  chemical  action  taking  place  at  the  surface. 

Thus,  neither  phosphorus  nor  quinine  sulphate  can  be  con- 
sidered to  be  radio-active,  even  under  the  special  conditions  when 
they  are  able  to  discharge  an  electrified  body.  No  evidence  in 
either  case  has  been  found  that  the  ionization  is  due  to  the 
emission  of  a  penetrating  radiation. 

No  certain  evidence  has  yet  been  obtained  that  any  body  can 
be  made  radio-active  by  exposure  to  Rtintgen  rays  or  cathode  rays. 
A  metal  exposed  to  the  action  of  RSntgen  rays  gives  rise  to  a 
secondary  radiation  which  is  very  readily  absorbed  in  s  few 
centimetres  of  air.  It  is  possible  that  this  secondary  radiation 
may  prove  to  be  analogous  in  some  respects  to  the  a  rays  from 
the  radio- elements.  The  secondary  radiation,  however,  ceases 
intmediately  the  RQntgen  rays  are  cut  off.  Villard-f-  stated  that 
a  piece  of  bismuth  produced  a  feeble  photographic  action  after  it 
had  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  the  cathode 
rays  in  a  vacuum.  It  has  not  however  been  shown  that  the 
bismuth  gives  out  rays  of  a  character  similar  to  those  of  the 
radio-active  bodies.  The  experiments  of  Ramsay  and  Cooke  on 
the  production  of  apparent  activity  in  inactive  matter  by  the  radia- 
tions from  radium  have  already  been  discussed  in  section  264. 

The  existence  of  a  very  feeble  radio-activity  of  oidinary  matter 
has  been  deduced  finm  the  study  of  the  conductivity  of  gases  in 

*  UiBB  G«te8,  Phy:  Bev.  17,  p.  4S9,  1S08. 
+  Tillud,  Soei^U  de  Phj/iiqtu,  Jul;,  1900. 
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closed  vessels.  The  conductivity  is  extremely  minute,  and  special 
methods  are  required  to  determine  it  with  accuracy.  A  brief 
account  will  now  be  given  of  the  gradual  growth  of  our  knowledge 
oa  this  important  question. 

284  CondaotlTltr  of  air  in  oloaed  vaiMli.  Since  the 
time  of  Coulomb  onwards  several  investigatore  have  believed  that 
a  charged  conductor  placed  inside  a  closed  vessel  lost  its  chaise 
more  rapidly  than  could  be  explained  by  the  conduction  leak 
across  the  insulating  support.  Matteucci,  as  early  as  1850,  observed 
that  the  rate  of  loss  of  charge  was  independent  of  the  potential. 
Boys,  by  using  quartz  insulators  of  different  lengths  and  diameters, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  leakage  must  in  part  take  place 
through  the  air.  This  loss  of  charge  in  a  closed  vessel  was  believed 
to  be  due  in  some  way  to  the  presence  of  dust  particles  in  the  air. 

On  the  discovery  that  gases  become  temporary  condiictot3  of 
electricity  under  the  influence  of  Bontgen  rays  and  the  rays  from 
radio-active  substances,  attention  was  again  drawn  to  this  question. 
Geitel*  and  C  T.  B.  Wilsonf  independently  attacked  the  problem, 
and  both  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  loss  of  charge  was  due 
to  a  constant  ionization  of  the  air  in  the  closed  vessel.  Oeitel 
employed  in  his  experiments  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  shown 
in  Fig.  103.  The  loss  of  charge  of  an  Exner  electroscope,  with  the 
cylinder  of  wire  netting  Z  attached,  was  observed  in  a  closed  vessel 
containing  about  30  litres  of  air.  The  electroscope  system  was 
found  to  diminish  in  potential  at  the  rate  of  about  40  volts  per 
hour,  and  this  leakage  was  shown  not  to  be  due  to  a  want  of 
insulation  of  the  supports. 

Wilson,  on  the  other  hand,  used  a  vessel  of  very  small  volume, 
in  order  to  work  with  air  which  could  be  completely  freed  from 
dust.  In  the  fitst  experiments  a  silvered  glass  vessel  with  a 
volume  of  only  163  cc.  was  employed.  The  experimental  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  Fig.  104. 

The  conductor,  of  which  the  loss  of  charge  was  to  be  measured, 
was  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  vessel  A.     It  consisted  of  a 

•  Geital,  Phy$.  Ziit.  a,  p.  116,  1900. 

+  C.  T.  B.  WilsDD,  Proc.  Cmnb.  Phil.  Soc.  11,  p.  62,  1900.  Proc.  Soy.  Soc.  68, 
p.  153, 1901. 
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narrow  strip  of  metal  with  a  gold-leaf  attached.  The  staip  of 
metal  was  fixed  to  the  upper  rod  by  means  of  a  Bmall  sulphur  bead. 
The  upper  rod  was  connected  with  a  sulphur  condenser  with  an 


Fig.  104. 

Exner  electroscope  B  attached  to  indicate  its  potential.  The 
gold-leaf  system  was  initially  charged  to  the  same  potential  as 
the  upper  rod  and  condenser  by  means  of  a  fine  steel  wire  which 
was  caused  to  touch  the  gold-leaf  sj'stem  by  the  attraction  of  a 
magnet  brought  near  it.  The  rate  of  movement  of  the  gold-leaf 
was  measured  by  means  of  a  microscope  provided  with  a  micro- 
meter eye-piece.  By  keeping  the  upper  rod  at  a  slightly  higher 
potential  than  the  gold-leaf  system,  it  was  ensured  that  the  loss 
of  charge  of  the  gold-leaf  system  should  not  be  due  in  any  way 
to  a  conduction  leakage  across  the  sulphur  bead. 

The  method  employed  by  Wilson  in  these  experiments  is 
very  certain  and  convenient  when  an  extremely  small  rate  of 
discharge  is  to  be  observed.  In  this  respect  the  electroscope 
measures  with  certainty  a  rate  of  loss  of  charge  much  smaller 
than  can  be  measured  by  a  sensitive  electrometer. 
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Both  Qeitel  and  Wileon  found  that  the  leakage  of  the  inaukted 
syatem  in  dust-iree  air  was  the  same  for  a  positive  as  for  a  negative 
charge,  and  waa  independent  of  the  potential  over  a  considerahle 
range.  The  leakage  was  the  aame  in  the  dark  as  in  diffuse 
daylight.  The  independence  of  leakage  of  the  potential  is  strong 
evidence  that  the  loss  of  charge  is  due  to  a  constant  ionization  of 
the  air.  When  the  electric  field  acting  on  the  gas  exceeds  a 
certain  value,  all  the  ions  are  carried  to  the  electrodes  before  re- 
comhination  occurs.  A  saturation  current  is  reached,  and  it  will 
be  independent  of  further  increase  of  the  electric  field,  provided, 
of  course,  a  potential  sufficiently  high  to  cause  a  spatit  to  pass  is 
not  applied. 

C.  T.  R.  Wilson  has  recently  devised  a  striking  experiment  to 
show  the  presence  of  ions  in  dust-free  air  which  is  not  exposed  to 
any  external  ionizing  agency.  Two  large  metal  plates  are  placed 
in  a  glass  vessel  connected  with  an  expansion  apparatus  similar  to 
that  deacrihed  in  section  34.  On  expanding  the  air,  the  presence 
of  the  ions  is  shown  hy  the  appearance  of  a  slight  cloud  between 
the  plates.  These  condensation  nuclei  carry  an  electric  charge, 
and  are  apparently  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  ions  produced 
in  gases  by  X  rays,  or  by  the  rays  from  active  substances. 

Wilson  found  that  the  loss  of  charge  of  the  insulated  system 
was  independent  of  the  locality.  The  rate  of  discharge  was  un- 
altered when  the  apparatus  was  placed  in  a  deep  tunnel,  so  that 
it  did  not  appear  that  the  loss  of  charge  was  due  to  an  external 
radiation.  From  experiments  already  described,  however  (section 
279),  it  is  probable  that  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  rate  of  discharge 
observed  was  due  to  a  very  penetrating  radiation.  This  experiment 
of  Wilson's  indicates  that  the  intensity  of  the  penetrating  radiation 
was  the  same  in  the  tunnel  as  at  the  earth's  surfece.  Wilson 
found  that  the  ionization  of  the  air  was  about  the  same  in  a  brass 
vessel  as  in  one  of  glass,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
air  was  spontaneously  ionized. 

Using  a  brass  vessel  of  volume  about  471  cc,  Wilson  de- 
termined the  number  of  ions  that  must  be  produced  in  air 
per  unit  volume  per  second,  in  order  to  account  for  the  loss  of 
charge  of  the  insulated  system.  The  leakage  system  was  found 
to  have  a  capacity  of  about  I'l  electrostatic  units,  and  lost  its 
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charge  at  the  rate  of  41  volts  per  hour  for  a  potential  of  210  volts, 
and  40  volts  per  hour  for  a  potential  of  120  volts.  Taking  the 
charge  on  an  ion  aa  3'4  x  10~"  electrostatic  units,  this  corresponds 
to  a  production  of  26  ions  per  second. 

Rutherford  and  Allan*  repeated  the  results  of  Geitel  and 
Wilson,  using  an  electrometer  method.  The  saturation  current 
was  observed  between  two  concentric  rinc  cylindere  of  diameter 
25'5  and  7'5  cms.  respectively  and  length  154  cms.  It  was  found 
that  the  saturation  current  could  practically  be  obtained  with  a 
potential  of  a  few  volts.  Saturation  was  however  obtained  with 
a  lower  voltage  after  the  air  had  remained  undisturbed  in  the 
cylinders  for  several  days.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  gradual 
settling  of  the  dust  originally  present  in  the  air. 

Later  observations  of  the  number  of  ions  produced  in  air  in 
sealed  vessels  have  been  made  by  Patterson  i*.  Harms  ^,  and 
Cooke  §.  The  results  obtained  by  different  observers  are  shown 
in  the  following  table.  The  value  of  the  charge  on  an  ion  is  taken 
as  34  X  lO""  electrostatic  units ; 


Material  of  vewel 

Namber  ot  iona 
per  seoond 

Silvered  gkss    ... 

Brass      

Zinc        

QiMB        

Iron        

Cleaned  braao    ... 

36 
26 
27 
53  to  63 
61 
10 

C.  T.  H.  Wilson 

Rutherfort  and  AUan 
Harms 

Patterson 
Cooke 

It  will  he  shown  later  that  the  differences  in  these  results  are 
probably  due  to  differences  in  the  radio-activity  of  the  containing 
vessel. 


280.    Effect  of  presinre  and  nature  of  ga*.    C.  T.  R.  Wilson 
(loc.  cit.)  found  that  the  rate  of  leakage  of  a  charged  conductor 

■  Butherford  and  Allan,  Phil.  Mag.  Dec.  1902. 
+  Patterson,  Phil.  Mag.  Augnst,  1903. 
J  Hsrm>,  Phy>.  Zeit.  4,  No.  1,  p.  11,  1902. 
S  Cooke,  Phil.  Mag.  Oct.  1908. 
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varied  approximately  as  the  pressure  of  the  air  between  the  pres- 
suree  examined,  viz.  43  mms.  and  743  mms.  of  mercury.  These 
results  point  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  a  good  vacuum,  a  charged 
body  would  lose  its  charge  extremely  slowly.  This  is  in  agreement 
with  an  observation  of  Crookes,  who  found  that  a  pair  of  gold- 
leaves  retained  their  charge  for  several  months  in  a  high  vacuum. 
Wilson*  at  a  later  date  investigated  the  leakage  for  different 
gases.  The  results  are  included  in  the  following  table,  where  the 
ionization  produced  in  air  is  taken  as  unity: 


Oaa 

BeUtive 

ioni„.o„ 

doiiMtr 

Air 1-00 

Hydrogen 0184 

Carbon  dioiide      ...           1-69 

Sulphur  dioxide    ...           2-64 
Chloroform 4*7 

1-00 

2-7                1 
1-10              1 
1-21                 1 
1-09 

With  the  exception  of  hydrogen,  the  ionization  produced  in 
different  gases  is  approximately  proportional  to  their  density.  The 
relative  ionization  is  very  similar  to  that  observed  by  Stnitt 
(section  45)  for  gases  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  a  and  /3  rays 
from  radio-active  substances,  and  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
ionization  observed  may  be  due  either  to  a  radiation  from  the 
walls  of  the  vessel  or  from  external  sources. 

Jaff4f  has  made  a  careful  esamination  of  the  natural  ionization 
in  the  very  heavy  gas  nickel -carbonyl,  Ni  (C0)(,  in  a  small  silvered 
glass  vessel.  The  ionization  of  this  gaa  was  6'1  times  that  of  air 
at  normal  pressure  while  its  density  is  59  times  that  of  air.  The 
leak  of  the  electroscope  was  nearly  proportional  to  the  pr^sures 
except  at  low  pressure,  when  the  leak  was  somewhat  greater  than 
would  be  expected  if  the  pressure  law  held.  The  fact  that  a  gas 
of  such  high  density  and  complicated  structure  behaves  like  the 
simpler  and  lighter  gases  is  a  strong  indication  that  the  ionization 
itself  is  due  to  a  radiation  from  the  walls  of  the  vessel  and  not  to 
a  spontaneous  ionization  of  the  gas. 

*  Wilson,  Pnx.  Roy.  Sac.  69,  p.  377,  1901. 
t  JaBi,  Phil.  Mag.  Oct.  1904. 
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Patterson*  examined  the  variatioQ  of  the  ionization  of  ur 
with  pressure  in  a  large  iron  vessel  of  diameter  30  cms,  and  length 
20  cma  The  current  between  a  central  electrode  and  the  cylinder 
was  measured  by  means  of  a  sensitive  Dolezalek  electrometer. 
He  found  that  the  saturation  current  was  practically  independent 
of  the  pressure  for  pressures  greater  than  300  mms.  of  mercury. 
Below  a  pressure  of  80  mms.  the  current  varied  direcUy  as  the 
pressure.  For  air  at  atmospheric  pressure,  the  current  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  temperature  up  to  450°  C.  With  further  increase 
of  temperature,  the  current  began  to  increase,  and  the  increase 
was  more  rapid  when  the  central  electrode  was  charged  n^atively 
than  when  it  was  charged  positively.  This  difference  was  ascribed 
to  the  production  of  positive  ions  at  the  surface  of  the  iron  vessel. 
The  results  obtained  by  Patterson  render  it  very  improbable  that 
the  ionization  observed  in  air  is  due  to  a  spontaneous  ionization 
of  the  enclosed  air:  for  we  should  expect  the  amount  of 
this  ionization  to  depend  on  the  temperature  of  the  gas.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  results  are  to  be  expected  if  the  ionization 
of  the  enclosed  air  is  mainly  due  to  an  easily  absorbed  radiation 
from  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  If  this  radiation  had  a  penetrating 
power  about  equal  to  that  observed  for  the  a  rays  of  the  radio- 
elements,  the  radiation  would  be  absorbed  in  a  few  centimetres  of 
air.  With  diminution  of  pressure,  the  radiations  would  traverse 
a  greater  distance  of  air  before  complete  abeorption,  but  the  total 
ionization  produced  by  the  rays  would  still  remain  about  the  same, 
until  the  pressure  was  reduced  sufficiently  to  allow  the  radiation 
to  traverse  the  air  space  in  the  vessel  without  complete  absorption. 
With  still  further  diminution  of  pressure,  the  total  ionization 
produced  by  the  radiation,  and  in  consequence  the  current  observed, 
would  vary  directly  as  the  pressure. 

286.    Examinatioii  of  ordinary  matter  for  radlo-acUvltr. 

Struttf,  McLennan  and  Burttmf,  and  Cooke§,  independently  ob- 

•  PattMBon,  Phil.  Mag.  Aug,  1M3. 

+  Stratt,  Phil.  Mag.  June,  1903.    Nature,  Feb.  19,  1903. 

J  MoLeDDBn  and  Bnrkni,  Ph/i.  Bei'.  No.  4,  1908.  J.  J.  ThomaoD,  Natwrt, 
Feb.  26,  1903.  aC,  bV«-Vl' 

%  Cooke,  Phil  Mag.  drngr^,  1908.     Bntherfoid,  Naturt,  April  3,  1903. 
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served  about  the  same  time  that  ordinary  matter  is  radio-active 
to  a  slight  degree.  Strutt,  by  means  of  an  electroscope,  observed 
that  the  ionization  produced  in  a  closed  vessel  varied  with  the 
material  of  the  vessel.  A  glass  vessel  with  a  removable  base 
vas  employed  and  the  vessel  was  lined  with  the  material  to  be 
examined.  The  following  table  shows  the  relative  results  obtained. 
The  amount  of  leakage  observed  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  scale  divisions  of  the  eye-piece  passed  over  per  hour 
by  the  gold-leaf: 


Material  of  lining  at  Teasel 

Leakage  in  BCBl« 

Tinfoil 

„      another  Bample         

Glass  coated  with  phoephorio  add 
Silver  chemicallj  deposited  on  glaiss 

Zinc 

Lead 

Copper  (dean)          

„        (oiidized)     

PUtinura  (varioos  samples) 

3-3 

n 

1-6 
1-8 

2-3             1 
1-7 
2-0,  2-9,  3-9 

I '4 

There  are  thus  marked  differences  in  the  leakage  observed  for 
different  materials  and  also  considerable  differences  in  different 
samples  of  the  same  metal.  For  example,  one  specimen  of  platinum 
caused  nearly  twice  the  leakage  of  another  sample  from  a  different 
stock. 

McLennan  and  Burton,  on  the  other  hand,  measured  by  means 
of  a  sensitive  electrometer  the  ionization  current  produced  i; 
air  in  a  closed  iron  cylinder  25  cms.  in  diameter  and  130  ce 
length,  in  which  an  insulated  central  electrode  was  placed, 
open  cylinder  was  first  exposed  for  some  time  at  the  open  window 
of  the  laboratory.  It  was  then  removed,  the  top  and  bottom 
closed,  and  the  saturation  current  through  the  gas  determined  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  all  cases  it  was  observed  that  the  current 
diminished  for  two  or  three  hours  to  a  minimum  and  then  very 
slowly  increased  again.  In  one  experiment,  for  example,  the  initial 
current  observed  corresponded  to  30  on  an  arbitrary  scale.  In  the 
course  of  four  hours  the  current  fell  to  a  minimum  of  6'6,  and 
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14  hours  later  had  riaen  to  a  practical  mazimum  of  24.  The 
iaitial  de<3«a8e  observed  is  probably  due  to  a  radio-activity  of 
the  encIoBed  air  or  walb  of  the  vessel,  which  decayed  rapidly 
with  the  time.  The  decay  of  the  excited  activity  produced  on 
the  iuterior  surfe^e  of  the  cylinder  when  exposed  to  the  air  was 
probably  responsible  for  a  part  of  the  decrease  observed.  McLennan 
ascribes  the  increase  of  current  with  time  to  a  radio-active  ema- 
nation  which  is  given  off  from  the  cylinder,  and  ionizes  the  enclosed 
air.  On  placing  linings  of  lead,  tin,  and  zinc  in  the  iron  cylinder, 
considerable  differences  were  observed  both  for  the  minimum 
current  and  also  for  the  final  maximum.  Lead  gave  about  twice 
the  current  due  to  zinc,  while  tin  gave  an  intermediate  valua 
Tbese  results  are  similar  in  character  to  those  obtained  by 
Strutt. 

McLennan  and  Burton  also  investigated  the  effect  of  dimi- 
nution of  pressure  on  the  current.  The  cylinder  was  filled  with 
air  to  a  pressure  of  T  atmospheres,  and  allowed  to  stand  until 
the  current  reached  a  constant  value.  The  air  was  then  allowed 
to  escape  and  the  pressure  reduced  to  44  mms.  of  mercury.  The 
current  was  found  to  vary  approximately  as  the  pressure  over  the 
whole  range.  Tbese  results  are  not  in  agreement  with  the  results 
of  Patterson  already  described,  nor  with  some  later  experiments 
of  Strutt.  McLennan's  results  however  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  ionization  was  mainly  due  to  an  emanation  emitted  fixim 
the  metal.  Since  the  air  was  rapidly  removed,  a  proportionate 
amount  of  the  emanation  would  be  removed  also,  and  it  might 
thus  be  expected  that  the  current  would  vary  directly  as  the 
pressure.  If  this  is  the  case  tbe  current  through  the  gas  at  low 
pressures  should  increase  again  to  a  maximum  if  time  is  allowed 
for  a  fi^sb  emanation  to  form. 
^  »i  At^A/         H,  L.  Cooke,  using  an  electroscopic  method,  obtained  results 

t 

containing  the  gold-leaf  system  was  surrounded  by  brick,  the 
discharge  of  the  electroscope  was  increased  by  40  to  50  per  cent. 
This  radiation  was  of  about  the  same  penetrating  power  as  the 
rays  from  radio-active  substances.  The  rays  were  completely 
absorbed  by  surrounding  the  electroscope  with  a  sheet  of  lead 


'-  iL  u«i^  very  similar  to  those  given  by  Strutt,    Cooke  observed  that  a  pene- 
"•  v*!    ^"X  trating  radiation  was  given  out  from  brick.     When  a  brass  vessel 
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2inms.  in  thickness.  This  result  is  in  agreement  with  the  obser- 
vation of  Elster  and  Qeitel,  already  mentioned,  that  radio-active 
matter  was  present  in  clay  freshly  dug  up  from  the  earth. 

Cooke  also  observed  that  the  ionization  of  the  air  in  a  brass 
electroscope  could  be  reduced  to  about  one-third  of  its  usual 
value  if  the  interior  surface  of  the  brass  was  carefully  cleaned. 
By  removing  the  surfoce  of  the  brass  he  was  able  to  reduce 
the  ionization  of  the  enclosed  air  from  30  to  10  ions  per  cc.  pet 
seooud.  This  is  an  important  observation,  and  indicates  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  radio-activity  observed  in  ordinary  matter 
is  due  to  a  deposit  of  radio-active  matter  on  its  surface.  It  has 
already  been  shown  that  bodies  which  have  been  exposed  in  the 
presence  of  the  radium  emanation  retain  a  residual  activity  which 
decays  extremely  slowly.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  radium 
emanation  is  present  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  exposed  surface 
of  matter,  in  consequence,  will  become  coated  with  an  invisible 
film  of  radio-active  matter,  deposited  from  the  atmosphere.  On 
account  of  the  slow  decay  of  this  activity  it  is  probable  that  the 
activity  of  matter  exposed  in  the  open  air  would  steadily  increase 
for  a  long  interval.  Metals,  even  if  they  are  originally  inactive, 
would  thus  acquire  a  fairly  permanent  activity,  but  it  should  be 
possible  to  get  rid  of  this  by  removing  the  surface  of  the  metal 
or  by  chemical  treatment  The  rapid  increase  of  activity  of  all 
matter  left  in  a  laboratory  in  which  a  large  quantity  of  emanation 
has  been  released  has  been  drawn  attention  to  by  Eve*.  This 
superficial  activity,  due  to  the  products  radium  D,  E,  and  F,  was 
mainly  removed  by  placing  the  metal  in  strong  acid. 

A  number  of  experiments  have  been  made  by  J.  J.  Thomson, 
N.  R.  Campbell,  and  A.  Wood  in  the  Cavendish  laboratory  to  examine 
whether  the  radio-activity  observed  in  ordinary  matter  is  a  specific 
property  of  such  matter  or  is  due  to  the  presence  of  some  radio- 
active impurity.  An  account  of  these  experiments  was  given  by 
Professor  J.  J.  Thomson  in  a  discussion  on  the  Radio-activity  of 
Ordinary  Matter  at  the  British  Association  meeting  at  Cambridge, 
1904.  The  resultsf,  as  a  whole,  support  the  view  that  each 
substance  gives  out  a  characteristic  type  or  types  of  radiation  and 

*  Eve,  Nalart,  March  16,  1905. 

t  See  article  in  Le  Radium,  Ho.  S,  p.  61,  Sept.  16,  1904. 
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that  the  radiation  is  a  specific  property  of  the  substance.  J.  J 
Thomson  *  has  made  experiments  to  observe  the  action  of  different 
substances  in  cutting  off  the  estemal  very  penetrating  radiation 
(section  279)  observed  by  Cooke  and  McLennan.  He  found  that 
some  substances  cut  off  this  external  radiation,  while  othera  had 
little  if  any  effect.  For  example,  the  ionization  in  a  closed  vessel 
was  reduced  17  per  cent,  by  surrounding  it  with  a  thick  lead 
envelope;  but,  on  surrounding  it  with  an  equivalent  absorbing  thick- 
ness of  water,  or  water  mixed  with  sand,  no  sensible  diminution  was 
observed.  In  other  experiments  Woodf  found  that  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  ionization  by  a  given  screen  depended  upon  the 
material  of  the  vessel.  For  example,  the  ionization  in  a  lead 
vessel,  surrounded  by  a  lead  screen,  was  reduced  10  per  cent,,  while 
in  an  iron  vessel  it  was  reduced  24  per  cent.  He  concludes  from 
his  experiments  that  the  ionization  observed  in  a  closed  vessel  has 
a  threefold  origin.  Fart  of  it  is  due  to  an  external  penetrating 
radiation,  part  to  a  secondary  radiation  set  up  by  it,  while  the 
remainder  is  due  to  an  intrinsic  radiation  &om  the  walls,  altogether 
independent  of  the  external  radiation. 

In  some  experiments  AJIi- Campbell  J,  the  variation  of  the 
ionization  current  between  two  parallel  plates  was  observed  for  a 
progressive  increase  of  the  distance  between  them.  The  effects 
observed  are  shown  in  Fig.  105.  The  curves  at  first  rise  rapidly, 
then  bend  over  and  finally  become  a  straight  line.  The  knee  of 
the  curve  is  at  a  different  distance  for  the  different  substances. 
The  shape  of  these  curves  indicates  that  two  types  of  radiation  are 
present,  one  of  which  is  readily  absorbed  in  the  gas  while  the 
other,  a  more  penetrating  type  of  radiation,  extends  over  the  whole 
distance  between  the  plates.  In  another  series  of  experiments, 
one  side  of  the  testing  vessel  was  of  thin  aluminium,  and  the  ioniza- 
tion current  was  observed  when  an  exterior  screen  was  brought  up 
to  it.  Lead  gave  a  considerable  increase,  but  the  radiation  from 
it  was  readily  absorbed  by  an  interposed  screen.  The  radiation 
emitted  by  carbon  and  zinc  was  more  than  twice  as  penetrating  as 
fivm  lead. 

•  J.  J.  ThomsoD,  Proc.  Camb.  Phil.  Soe.  12,  p.  391, 190*. 
t  Wood,  Phil.  Mag.  April,  1905. 

*  Campbell,  Katare,  p.  611,  Uaroh  31,  1904.    Phil.  Mag.  April,  190S. 
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Attempts  were  made  to  see  whether  a  radio-active  emaoation 
was  given  oflF  by  dissolving  solid  aubstancea  and  then  keeping  the 
solutions  in  a  closed  vessel  and  afterwards  testing  the  activity  of 
the  air  drawn  from  them.  In  some  cases  an  emanation  was 
observed,  but  the  amount  varied  with  different  specimens  of  the 
same  material ;  in  others  no  effect  was  detected. 
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When  linings  of  different  substances  were  placed  in  a  closed 
testing  vessel,  the  ionization  current  in  most  cases  fell  at  first, 
passed  through  a  minimum,  and  then  slowly  increased  to  a 
maximum.  For  lead  the  maximum  was  reached  in  9  hours,  for 
tin  in  14  and  for  zinc  in  18  hours.  These  results  indicate  that  an 
emanation  is  given  off  from  the  metal,  and  that  the  amount  reaches 
a  maximum  value  at  different  intervals  in  the  various  cases.  This 
was  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  a  piece  of  lead  which  was  left 
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in  radium-lree  nitric  acid.  Twenty  times  the  normal  effect  was 
observed  after  this  treatment.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
increase  of  porosity  of  the  lead  which  allows  a  greater  fraction  of 
the  emanation  produced  in  the  metal  to  diffuse  out  with  the  gas. 

The  activity  observed  in  ordinary  matter  is  extremely  small. 
The  lowest  rate  of  production  of  ions  yet  observed  is  10  per  cubic 
centimetre  per  second  in  a  brass  vessel.  Suppose  a  spherical  brass 
vessel  is  taken  of  capacity  1  litre.  The  area  of  the  interior  surface 
would  be  about  480  aq.  cms.  and  the  total  number  of  ions  produced 
per  second  would  be  about  10*.  Now  it  has  been  shown,  in  section 
252,  that  an  a  particle  projected  from  radium  itself  gives  rise  to 
8'6  X  10*  ions  before  it  is  absorbed  in  the  gas,  An  expulsion  of 
one  a  particle  every  8  seconda  from  the  whole  vessel,  or  of  one  et 
particle  from  each  square  centimetre  of  sur&ce  per  hour  would 
thus  account  for  the  minute  conductivity  observed.  Even  if  it 
were  supposed  that  this  activity  is  the  result  of  a  breaking  up  of 
the  matter  composing  the  vessel,  the  disintegration  of  one  atom 
per  second  per  gram,  provided  it  was  accompanied  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  an  a  particle,  would  fully  account  for  the  conductivity 
observed. 

While  the  experiments,  already  referred  to,  afford  strong 
evidence  that  ordinary  matter  does  possess  the  property  of  radio- 
activity to  a  feeble  degree,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
activity  observed  is  excessively  minute,  compared  even  with  a  weak 
radio-active  substance  like  uranium  or  thorium.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  the  results  is  complicated,  too,  by  the  presence  of  the 
radium  emanation  in  the  atmosphere,  for  we  have  seen  that  the 
surface  of  every  body  exposed  to  the  open  air  must  become  coated 
with  the  slowly  changing  transformation  products  of  the  radium 
emanation.  The  distribution  of  radio-active  matter  throughout 
the  constituents  of  the  earth  renders  it  difficult  to  be  certain  that 
any  substance,  however  carefully  prepared,  is  freed  ft^m  radio- 
active impurities.  If  matter  in  general  is  radio-active,  it  must  be 
undergoing  transformation  at  an  excessively  slow  rate,  unless  it  be 
supposed  (see  Appendix  A)  that  changes  of  a  similar  character 
to  those  observed  in  the  radio-elements  may  occur  without  the 
appearance  of  their  characteristic  radiations. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

PROPERTIES  OF  THE  a  RATS. 

A  BRisv  ftccount  is  given  here  of  some  iuvestigatioos  made  bv  the 
writer  on  the  properties  of  the  a  rays  from  radium — iuveetigations 
which  were  not  completed  in  time  for  the  results  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  text. 

The  experiments  were  undertaken  primarily  with  a  view  of  de- 
termining accurately  the  value  of  e/m  of  the  a  particle  from  radium,  in 
order  to  settle  definitely  whether  or  not  it  is  an  atom  of  helium.  In 
the  previous  experiments  of  the  writer,  Becquerel,  and  Des  Coudres,  on 
this  subject  (sections  89,  90,  and  91),  a  thick  layer  of  radium  in  radio- 
active equilibrium  has  been  used  as  a  source  of  a  rays.  Bragg 
(section  103)  has  shown  that  the  rays  emitted  from  radium  under 
such  conditions  are  complex,  and  consist  of  particles  projected  over  a 
considerable  range  of  velocity.  In  order  to  obtain  a  homogeneous 
pencil  o£  rays  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  very  thin  layer  of  a  simple 
radio-active  substance  as  a  source  of  rays.  In  the  experiments  that 
follow,  this  condition  was  fulfilled  by  using  a  fine  wire  which  was 
made  active  by  exposure  for  several  hours  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
quantity  of  radium  emanation.  By  charging  the  wire  negatively  the 
active  deposit  was  concentrated  upon  the  wire,  which  was  made  intensely 
active.  The  active  deposit  initially  contains  radium  A,  B,  and  C. 
The  activity  of  radium  A  prautically  disappears  in  about  fifteen 
minutes,  and  the  a  radiation  is  then  due  entirely  to  the  single  product 
radium  C,  since  radium  B  is  a  rayless  product.  The  activity  of  radium 
O  decreases  to  about  16  per  cent,  of  its  initial  value  after  two  hours. 

Magnetic  deflection  of  the  a  rayi.  The  photographic  method 
was  employed  to  determine  the  deviation  of  the  pencil  of  rays  in  a 
magnetic  field.  The  experimental  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  106. 
The  rays  from  the  active  wire,  which  was  placed  in  a  slot,  passed 
through  a  narrow  slit  and  fell  normally  on  a  photographic  plate,  placed 
at  a  known  distance  above  the  slit.     The  apparatus  was  enclosed  in  a 
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brass  tube  which  could    be  exhausted   rapidly  to   a  low  pressure  by 
means  of  a  Fleuae   pump.     The  apparatus  was   placed   in   a   strong 
uoiform  magnetic  field  parallel  to  the  plane 
To  Pump  •>'   *^^  *'•*■     ^^   magnetic  field  was  re- 

versed every  ten  minutes,  so  that  on  de- 
veloping the  plate  two  narrow  bands  were 
observed,  the  distance  between  which  repre- 
sented twice  the  deviation  from  the  normal 
of  the  pencil  of  rays  by  the  magnetic  field. 
The  width  of  the  band  was  found  to  be 
the  same  whether  the  magnetic  field  was 
applied  or  not,  showing  that  the  pencil  of 
rays  was  homogeneous  and  consisted  of  a 
particles  projected  with  the  same  velocity. 
Activt  Wire  t,        .     ■        .1         ,  ... 

By  piacmg  the  photographic  plate  at 

'^'  diflferent    distances  from   the   slit   it  was 

found  that  the  rays,  after  entering  the  magnetic  field,  described  the 
arc  of  a  cirole  of  radius  p  equal  to  420  cms.  The  strength  of  field  H 
was  9470  c.o.a  units,  so  that  the  value  of  Hp  for  the  o  particles 
expelled  from  radium  0  is  398,000.  This  is  in  good  agreement  with 
the  maximum  values  of  Hp,  previously  found  for  radium  rays  (see 
section  92). 

The  electric  deviation  of  the  rays  from  radium  C  has  not  yet 
been  accurately  measured,  but  an  approximate  determination  of  e/m 
for  the  a  particles  can  be  obtained  by  assuming  that  the  heating  effect 
of  radium  C  is  a  measure  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  a  particles 
expelled  from  it.  We  have  seen  in  section  246  that  the  heating 
effect  of  the  radium  C  present  in  one  gram  of  radium  in  radioactive 
equilibrium  is  31  gram  calories  per  hour,  which  corresponds  to  an 
emission  of  energy  of  36  x  10'  ergs  per  second.  Now  when  radio- 
active equilibrium  is  reached,  the  number  of  a  particles  expelled  from 
radium  C  per  second  is  equal  to  the  number  of  a  particles  expelled 
per  second  from  radium  at  its  minimum  activity.  This  number,  n,  ia 
6'2  X  10'°  (section  93). 

Then  Jnwiv'  =  3-6  k  10', 

or  -v-^l-OSxlO" 

substituting  the  value  of  n,  and  the  value  of   the  ionic  charge    e. 

The  value  of  e  in  this  case  has  not  been  assumed,  since  n  =  - ,  where 
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i  was  the  meuured  current  due  to  th«  oharge  carried  hy  the  a 
rays. 

From  the  magnetic  deflection,  it  is  known  that 

-  0  =  3-98  X  10». 

From  these  two  equations  we  obtain 

ii==2-6xl0'  cms.  per  second. 
e/m  =  G'5x  IC  electro-magnetic  units. 

These  Taluea  are  in  surprisingly  good  agreement  with  the  previous 
values  of  the  writer  and  Des  Coudree  (section  91).  Ou  account  of 
the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  value  of  n,  not  much  weight  can  be 
attached  to  the  determination  by  this  method  of  the  constants  of  the 
a  particles. 

Decreaie  of  velocl^  of  the  a  parUclei  In  pawing  through 
matter.  Some  experimeats  were  made  to  determine  the  velocity  of 
the  a  particles  from  radium  C  after  passing  through  known  thicknesses 
uf  aluminium.  The  previous  apparatus  was  employed,  and  the  distance 
between  the  photographic  bands  was  observed  for  successive  layers  of 
aluminium  foil,  each  -00031  cms.  thick,  placed  over  the  active  wire. 
The  photographic  plate  was  placed  2  cms.  above  the  slit,  and  the 
magnetic  field  extended  1  cm.  below  the  slit.  The  amount  of  devia- 
tion of  the  raya  is  inversely  proportional  to  their  velocity  after 
traversing  the  aluminium  screens.  The  impressions  on  the  plate  were 
clenr  and  distinct,  and  about  the  same  in  all  cases,  showing  that  the 
rays  were  still  homogeneous  after  passing  through  the  aluminium. 

A  clear  photographic  impression  was  obtained  for  12  layers  of  foil, 
but  it  was  not  found  possible  to  obtain  any  eSect  through  13  layers. 
This  result  shows  that  the  photographic  action  of  the  rays,  like  the 
ionizing  action,  ceases  very  abruptly. 

The  results  obtained  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  Assuming 
that  the  value  of  e/m  is  constant,  the  third  column  gives  the  velocity 
of  the  a  particles  after  traversing  the  aluminium.  This  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  F,,  the  velocity  of  the  a  particle  when  the  screens  are 
removed. 

Velooilj  of 
a  portioles 
1-00  Fj 


No  photographic  efiect 
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The  velocity  of  the  a  portiole  is  thus  reduced  only  a  out  36  per 
cent,  of  its  initial  value  when  it  fails  to  produce  any  action  on  the 
phob^iraphic  plate. 

Now  Bragg  has  shown  (section  104)  that  the  a  particle  prodnoes 
approximately  the  same  number  of  iona  per  cm.  of  path  in  air  orer  its 
whole  range.  Consequently,  the  simplest  assumption  to  make  is  that 
the  energy  of  the  a  particle  is  diminished  by  a  constant  amount  in 
traversing  each  layer  of  foil.  After  passing  through  12  layers  the 
kinetic  energy  is  reduced  to  41  per  cent,  of  the  maximum.  £ach 
layer  of  foil  thus  absorbs  4*9  per  cent,  of  the  maidmum  energy.  The 
observed  kinetic  energy  of  the  a  particle  after  pafwing  through  aacces- 
eive  layers  of  foil,  and  the  value  calculated  on  the  above  assumptions, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table. 


12  41  '  41 

l^e  experimental  and  theoretical  values  agree  within  the  limits  of 
experimental  error.  We  may  thus  conclude,  as  a  first  approximation, 
that  the  same  proportion  of  the  total  energy  is  abstracted  from 
the  a  particles  in  passing  through  equal  distances  of  the  absorbing 
screen. 

Range  of  lonlxatlon  and  photographic  acUon  in  air. 

The  abrupt  falling  off  of  the  photographic  impression  after  the  rays 
hod  passed  through  12  layers  of  foil  suggested  that  it  might  be 
directly  connected  with  the  corresponding  abrupt  falling  oflf  of  the 
ionization  in  air,  so  clearly  brought  out  by  Bragg.  This  woa  fonnd  to 
be  the  case.  It  was  found  experimentally  that  the  absorption  in  each 
layer  of  aluminium  foil  was  equivalent  to  that  produced  by  a  distance 
of  '54  cms.  of  air.  Twelve  layers  of  foil  thus  corresponded  to  6'5  cms.  of 
air.  Now  Bragg  found  that  the  a  rays  from  radium  C  ionize  the  air 
for  a  distance  6'7cms.,  and  that  the  ionization  then  falls  off  very 
rapidly.  We  may  thus  conclude  that  the  a  rays  cease  to  affect  the 
photographic  plate  at  the  same  velocity  as  that  at  which  they  cease  to 
ionize  the  gas.  This  is  a  very  important  result,  and,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  suggests  that  the  action  on  the  photographic  plate  is  due  to  an 
ionization  of  the  photogrt^bic  salts. 
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Hie  velocity  of  the  a  particles  from  the  different  nuiio-active  pro- 
docta  can  at  ooce  be  calculated,  knowing  the  maximum  range  in  air 
of  the  a  raja  from  each  product  The  latter  have  been  experimentally 
determined  by  Bragg.  The  velocity  is  expressed  in  terms  of  V^,  the 
initial  velocity  of  the  a  particles  £rom  radium  C.  The  rays  from 
radium  C  are  projected  with  a  greater  velocity  than  the  raya  from  the 
other  products  of  radium. 

„ J     .  Maximnm  range  of  Yelonitv  of 

f  toaaat  „  nurtinlM  in  .ir  »  nortii^lm 


Radium  3  cms.  -82  V„ 

Emanation  38  or  44  cniB,  -87  or  -8 

Rod.  A  4-4  or  3-8    „  -90  or  ■£ 

Had.  C  6-7  „  1-00  V^ 


It  is  difGcult  to  determiae  from  the  experiments  whether  the  range 
38 cms,  belongs  to  the  rays  from  the  emanation  or  from  radium  A. 
The  mean  velocity  of  the  a,  particles  is  thus  'dOF,,  and  the  maximum 
variation  for  the  individual  products  does  not  vaiy  more  than  10  per 
cent,  from  the  mean  value.  . 

The  results  of  Becquerel,  discussed  in  section  92,  at  once  receive 
an  explanation  on  the  above  results.  The  a  particles,  expelled  from 
radium  in  radio-active  equilibrium,  have  all  ranges  lying  between 
0  and  6'7  cms.  of  air.  The  velocity  of  the  a  particles  which  are  able 
to  produce  a  photographic  impression  varies  between  64  T^  and  V^. 
The  particles  which  have  only  a  short  range  in  air  are  projected  with 
a  smaller  velocity  than  those  which  have  a  greater  range.  The  former 
are  in  consequence  more  bent  by  a  magnetic  field.  It  is  thus  to  be 
expected  that  the  apparent  curvature  of  the  path  of  rays  in  a  uniform 
magnetic  field  will  be  greater  close  to  the  radium  than  at  some 
distance  away. 

Kange  of  phoiphoreicent  action  In  air.  Some  experiments 
were  also  made  to  see  whether  the  action  of  the  a  rays  in  producing 
luminosity  in  substances  like  sine  sulphide,  barium  platino-cyanide, 
and  willemite,  ceased  at  the  same  distance  as  the  ionizing  action. 

A  very  active  wire  was  placed  on  a  moveable  plate,  the  distance 
of  which  from  a  fixed  screen  of  phosphorescent  substaaoe  could  be 
varied.  The  distance  at  which  the  phosphorescent  action  ceased 
could  be  determined  fairly  accurately.  Different  thicknesses  of 
aluminium  foil  were  then  placed  over  the  active  wire,  and  the 
tmrresponding   distance   at    which   the    luminosity    disappeared    was 
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tneosared.  The  results  are  shown  graphically  ia  Fig.  107,  where  the 
ordin&tes  represent  the  distance  of  the  phosphorescent  screen  from 
the  active  wire,  and  the  absciBsae  the  number  of  layers  of  aim 
foil,  each  -00031  cms.  thick. 
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i               f\^    1      WiUemlte 
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Pl«itinfr-cyanlde  B«rium\i               i 

1     ■     ■     iM 

Layen  of  Aluminium  Foil 

Fig.  107. 

It  ia  seen  that  the  curve  joining  the  points  is  a  straight  line. 
12'5  thicknesses  of  foil  absorbed  the  rays  to  the  same  azt«at  as  6'8  cms. 
of  air,  so  that  each  thickness  of  aluminium  corresponded  in  absorbing 
power  to  64  cms.  of  air.  For  a  screen  of  zinc  sulphide,  the  phospho- 
re.'Hsent  action  ceased  at  a  distance  of  air  of  6'8  cms.,  showing  that  the 
photographic  and  phosphoresoant  ranges  of  the  a  raya  In  air  were 
practically  identical. 

The  experiments  with  barium  plati no-cyanide  and  willemite  were 
more  difficult,  as  the  /3  and  y  rays  from  the  active  wire  produced 
a  luminosity  comparable  with  that  produced  by  the  a  rays.  Fairly 
concordant  results,  however,  were  obtained  by  introducing  a  thin 
sheet  of  black  paper  between  the  active  wire  and  the  screen.  If  the 
luminosity  was  sensibly  changed,  it  was  concluded  that  the  a  rays 
still  produced  an  efiect,  and  in  this  way  the  point  of  cessation  of 
phosphorescent  action  could  be  approximately  determined.  For  example, 
with  eight  thicknesses  of  foil  over  the  active  wire  the  additional 
thickness  of  air  required  to  out  off  the  phosphorescent  effect  of  the 
a  rays  was  2*5  cms.  for  willemite,  and  2'1  cms.  for  barium  platino- 
cyanide. 
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The  correBponding  distance  for  line  aatphide  was  2'40cms.,  a  value 
intei-mediate  betwuea  the  otlier  two. 

Since  eight  lament  of  foil  are  equivalent  to  4*3  cms.  of  air,  the  ' 
ranges  in  air  of  phoaphorescent  action  for  linc  sulphide,  barinm  platino- 
cyanide,  and  wiilemite  correspond  to  6*7,  6*8,  and  6*4  cms.  respectively. 
The  differences  observed  are  quite  likely  to  be  due  to  experimental 


DlaouHlon  of  reiultt.  We  have  seen  that  the  ionizing, 
phosphorescent,  and  photographic  actions  of  the  a  rays  emitted  from 
radium  C  cease  after  traversing  very  nearly  the  same  distance  of  air. 
This  is  a  surprising  result  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  a  particle, 
after  passing  through  t^w  depth  of  air,  still  possesses  a  velocity  of  at 
least  60  per  cent,  of  its  initial  value.  Taking  the  probable  value  of 
the  initial  velocity  of  the  a  particle  from  radium  C  as  3*5  x  10*oms. 
per  sec.,  the  ionizing,  phosphorescent,  and  photographic  actions  oease 
when  the  velocity  of  tha  a  particle  falls  below  1-5  x  lO'cma.  pier  seooDd, 
that  is,  a  velocity  of  about  1/20  of  that  of  light.  The  particle  still 
possesses  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  its  initial  energy  of  projection  at  this 
at^e. 

These  results  show  that  the  property  of  the  a  rays  of  producing 
ionization  in  gases,  ot  producing  luminosity  in  some  substances,  and 
of  affecting  a  photographic  plate,  ceases  when  the  velocity  of  the  a 
particle  falb  below  a  certain  fixed  value  which  is  the  same  in  each 
case.  It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  these  three 
properties  of  the  a  rays  mtiat  be  ascribed  to  a  common  cause.  Now 
the  absorption  of  the  a  rays  in  gases  is  mainly  a  consequence  of  the 
enei^y  absorbed  in  the  production  of  ions  in  the  gas.  When  the  a 
particles  are  completely  absorbed  in  the  gas,  the  same  total  amount  ot 
ionization  is  produced,  showing  that  the  energy  required  to  produce  an 
ion  is  the  same  for  all  gases.  On  the  other  hand,  for  a  constant 
source  of  radiation,  the  ionisation  per  unit  volume  of  the  gas  is 
approximately  proportional  to  its  density.  Since  the  absorption  of 
the  a  rays  in  solid  matter  is  approximately  proportional  to  the  density 
of  the  absorbing  medium  compared  with  air,  it  is  probable  that  this 
absorption  is  also  a  result  of  the  energy  used  up  in  producing  ions  in  the 
solid  matter  traversed,  and  that  about  the  same  amount  of  energy  is 
required  to  produce  an  ion  in  matter  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaaeons. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  production  of  ions  in  the  phos- 
phorescent material  and  in  the  photographic  film  would  oeose  at  about 
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the  Bame  velocity  for  which  the  a  particle  is  uiuble  to  ioniie  the  gas. 
On  this  view,  then,  the  expenmental  results  receive  a  aitnple  explana- 
tion.  The  action  of  the  a  rays  in  producing  photographic  and 
phosphorescent  actions  is  primarily  a  result  of  ionization.  This 
ionization  may  possibly  give  rise  to  secondary  atrtions  which  influence 
the  effects  observed. 

This  point  of  view  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  origin  of 
the  "scintillations"  observed  in  zinc  sulphide  and  other  substances 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  a  rays.  This  effect  is  ascribed  by 
Becquerel  to  the  cleavage  of  the  crystals  under  the  bombardment  of 
the  a  particles.  These  results,  however,  show  that  we  must  look 
deeper  for  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  The  effect  is  primarily 
due  to  the  production  of  ions  in  the  phosphorescent  material  and  not 
to  direct  bombardment,  for  we  have  seen  that  the  a  particle  produces 
no  scintiUations  when  it  still  possesses  a  large  amount  of  kinetic 
energy.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  scintillations  produced  by  the 
a  rays  must  be  ascribed  to  the  recombination  of  the  ions  which  are 
produced  by  the  a  particle  in  the  crystalHiiB  mass.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  this  ionization  could  result  in  a  cleavage  uf  the  crystals. 

This  close  connection  of  the  photographic  and  phosphorescent 
actions  of  the  a  rays  with  their  property  of  producing  ions,  raises 
the  question  whether  photographic  and  phosphorescent  actions  in 
general  may  not,  in  the  first  place,  be  due  to  a  production  of  ions  in 
the  substance. 

Xonlsatlon  curre  for  the  a  rayi  ttom  radium  C.    Mr 

McClung,  working  in  the  laboratory  of  the  writer,  has  recently 
determined  the  relative  ionization  per  unit  path  of  the  a  particles 
projected  from  radium  C,  using  the  method  first  employed  by  Bragg 
and  discussed  in  section  104.  An  active  wii«,  exposed  for  several 
hours  to  the  emanation  from  radium,  was  used  as  a  source  of  rays. 
The  a  particles  were  homc^neous,  since  the  tilm  of  radio-active 
matter  was  extremely  thin. 

The  relation  between  the  ionization  observed  over  the  cross  section 
of  the  narrow  cone  of  rays  and  the  distance  from  the  source  of  rays 
is  shown  in  Fig.  108. 

The  curve  exhibits  the  same  peculiarities  as  those  given  by  Bragg 
for  a  thin  film  of  matter  of  one  kind.  The  ionization  of  the  a  particle 
per  unit  path  increases  slowly  for  about  i  cms.  There  is  then  a 
more  rapid  increase  just  before  the  a  particle  ceases  to   ionize   the 
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gsB,  and  thea  a  rapid  falling  off.  The  ioniiatioD  does  not  appear  to 
end  so  abruptly  aa  ia  really  the  ease,  since  there  is  a  correction  to  be 
applied  for  the  angle  subtended  by  the  cone  of  raya.  The  masimuin 
nuige  of  the  a  rays  in  air  was  6-7 cms.,  a  number  in  Agreement  with 
that  obtained  by  Bragg  by  meaanrements  on  the  range  of  the  rays 
from  radium. 
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Fig.  108. 

These  results  show  that  the  ionization  per  unit  path  of  the  a 
particle  increases  at  first  slowly  and  then  rapidly  with  deci-ease  of 
velocity  until  the  rays  cease  to  ionize  the  gas. 

Energy  required  to  produce  an  Ion.  From  the  above  results 
the  enei^  required  to  produce  an  ion  by  collision  of  the  a  particle 
with  the  gas  molecules  can  readily  be  deduced.  The  a  particles, 
emitted  from  radium  itself,  are  initially  projected  with  a  velocity  '88  F, 
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wliere  7„  is  the  initial  velocity  of  proj«ctioa  of  the  a  pHrticlea  frau 
radium  C.  The  a  particlee  oeMfl  to  iunice  the  gu  at  «  velocity  -647^ 
Ffodd  this  it  o&n  at  ooce  be  deduced  that  '48  of  the  total  eoei^  of 
the  a  particle,  shot  out  by  raditun  itself,  is  obaorbed  when  it  ceases  to 
ionise  the  gas.  Aseumiog  that  the  heating  efieot  of  radium  at  its 
minimum  activity — 35  gram  calories  per  hour  per  gnm — is  a  measare 
of  the  kinetic  eiiergy  of  the  expelled  a  particles,  it  can  be  calculated 
that  the  kinetio  enei^  of  each  a  particle  ia  4'7  x  10~*  ergs.  The 
amount  of  energy  absorbed  vhen  the  a  particle  just  ceases  to  ionize 
the  gas  is  23  x  10*  ergs.  Assuming  that  this  energy  is  used  up  in 
ionization,  and  remembering  that  the  a  particle  from  radium  itself 
produces  86000  ions  in  its  path  (section  252),  the  average  enei^ 
required  to  produce  an  ion  is  2-7  st  10""  ergs.  This  ia  equivalent  to 
the  energy  acquired  by  an  ion  moving  freely  between  two  points 
differing  in  potential  by  24  volts. 

Townaend  found  that  fresh  ions  were  produced  by  an  electron  for 
a  corresponding  difference  of  potential  of  10  volts.  Stark,  from 
other  data,  obtained  a  value  45  volts,  while  Langevin  considers  that 
60  volts  is  an  average  value.  The  value  obtained  by  Rutherford  and 
McClung  for  ionization  by  X-rays  was  175  volts,  and  is  probably  too 


RayleM  Changei.  We  have  seen  that  the  a  particles  from  the 
radio-active  substances  are  projected  with  an  average  velocity  not  more 
than  30  per  cent,  greater  than  the  minimum  velocity,  below  which 
the  a  particles  are  unable  to  produce  any  ionizing,  photographic,  or 
phosphorescent  action.  Such  a  conclusion  suggests  that  the  property 
of  the  radio-active  substances  of  emitting  a  particles  has  been  detected 
because  the  a  particles  were  projected  slightly  above  this  minimum 
velocity.  A  similar  disintegration  of  matter  may  be  taking  place  in 
other  substances  at  a  rate  much  greater  than  in  uranium  without 
producing  much  etectric&l  effect,  provided  the  a  particles  are  projected 
below  the  critical  velocity. 

The  a  particle,  on  an  average,  produces  about  100,000  ions  in  the 
gas  before  it  is  absorbed,  so  that  the  electrical  effect  observed  is 
about  100,000  times  as  great  as  that  due  to  the  charge  carried  by  the 
a  particles  alone. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  numerous  rayless  products  which  have 
been  observed  may  undergo  disintegration  of  a  similar  character  to 
the  products  which  obviously  emit  a  rays.     In  the  rayless  product  the 
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a  pArtiole  may  he  expelled  with  a  velooit;  less  than  1*6  n  lO"  cms.  per 
Be«oad  Mid  bo  fnil  to  produce  mach  electrical  effect. 

These  considerations  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  qneetion 
whether  matter  in  general  ie  radio-active.  The  property  of  emitting 
a  particles  above  the  oritical  velocity  may  welt  be  a  property  only  of  a 
special  class  of  substancet,  and  need  not  be  exhibited  by  matt«r  in 
general.  At  the  same  time  the  resolts  suggest  that  ordinary  matter 
may  be  undergoing  transformation  accompanied  by  the  expnlsion  of 
a  particles  at  a  rate  much  greater  than  that  shown  by  uraniuin, 
without  [ffoducing  appreciable  electrical  or  photographic  action. 
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RADIO-ACTIVE  MINERALS. 

Those  natural  miner&l  substances  which  possess  marked  radio- 
active properties  have  been  found  to  coutaia  either  uraDium  or  thorium, 
one  of  these  elements  being  always  present  in  sufficient  proportion 
readily  bo  permit  its  chemical  separation  and  identification  by  the 
ordinary  analytical  methods*. 

A  lai^e  number  of  uranium  and  thorium  minerals  are  known  at 
the  present  time,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  found  very  sparingly, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  observed  to  occur  only  in  a  single  loc&lity. 
The  chief  commercial  sources  of  uranium  are  uraninite,  gnmmite,  and 
camotite,  while  thorium  is  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  raonaiite. 

Rutherford  and  Soddy  {Fhil.  Mag.  65,  661  (1903)),  were  the  first 
to  call  attention  to  the  important  fact  that  the  relations  between  the 
various  radio-active  substances  and  the  other  elements  could  best  be 
determined  from  the  study  of  the  natural  minerals  in  which  these 
bodies  occur,  since  these  minerals  represent  mixtures  of  extreme 
antiquity,  which  have  remained  more  or  less  undisturbed  for  almost 
countless  ages.  In  dealing  with  these  matters,  however,  it  is  highly 
important  that  we  bring  to  our  aid  the  data  furnished  by  geology  and 
mineralogy,  from  which  ib  is  often  possible  to  determine  the  relative 
^;es  of  the  different  substances  with  at  least  a  rough  degree  of  approxi- 
mation. Thus,  for  example,  if  a  certain  mineral  occurs  as  a  primary 
constituent  of  a  rock  of  remote  geological  period,  it  can  safely  be 
assumed  that  its  age  is  greater  than  that  of  a  simitar  or  different 
mineral  occurring  in  a  later  formation.  It  is,  moreover,  quite  evident 
that  those  minerals  which  are  obviously  produced  by  the  decompo- 
sition and  alteration  of  the  primary  minerals,  through  the  action  of 
percolating  water  and  other  agencies  acting  from  the  surface  down- 

*  An  apparent  eioeption  bsa  been  obBerred  by  Danne  in  the  oase  of  oeitaiu 
lead  mineralB  whicb  ocoar  under  peculiar  coaditions  at  d'lsBj-l'ETfique.  France. 
Seep.  466. 
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ward,  are  of  less  antiquity  than  the  primary  minerals  from  which 
thej  originated.  Through  the  application  of  these  considerations 
it  should,  in  general,  be  possible  to  arrange  the  various  minerals 
roughly  in  the  order  of  their  probable  ages. 

The  most  familiar  and  widely  known  uranium  mineral  is  uraninite, 
commonly  called  pitchblende,  which  consists  essentially  of  uranium 
dioxide  (UO,},  uranium  trioxide  (UO,),  and  lead  oxide  (FbO),  present  in 
varying  pn^rtions.  The  uraoinites  can  be  distinguished  as  primary, 
namely,  those  which  occur  as  a  primary  constituent  of  pegmatitic 
dikes  and  coarse  granites,  and  secondary,  when  they  occur  in  metal- 
liferous veins  associated  with  the  sulphides  of  silver,  lead,  copper, 
nickel,  iron,  and  zinc.  The  former  varieties  are  quite  frequently 
crystalline  in  character,  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  the  rare  earths 
and  helium,  and  have  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  the  latter,  which 
ore  always  massive  and  botryoidaL 

The  following  are  the  most  prominent  localities  in  which  primaty 
nraninites  occur : 

1.  North  Carolina,  U.S.A.  (especially  in  Mitchell  and  Yancey 
oouDtiee).  The  uraninite  is  found  in  a  coarse  pegmatitic  dike  which 
is  mined  for  the  mica  constituent.  The  associated  feldspar  of  the 
dike  is  considerably  decomposed  through  the  action  of  meteoric  waters 
and  gases,  and  the  uraninite  itself  is  largely  altered  into  the  secondary 
minerals  gummite  and  uranophane  through  the  same  agencies.  Among 
the  associated  primary  minerals  are  allanite,  zircon,  columbite,  samars- 
kite,  fergusonite  and  monazite,  while  the  secondacy  minerals  include 
gummite,  thorogummite,  uranophane,  autunite,  phosphuranylite, 
hatchet tolite,  and  cyrtolite.  The  geological  period  of  this  fornnttion 
is  difficult  to  establish  with  certainty,  but  is  stated  to  be  perhaps 
Archean,  or  possibly  to  correspond  with  the  close  of  the  Ordovician  or 
with  the  Permian. 

2.  Connecticut,  U.S.A.  The  best  known  localities  are  Glaston- 
bury, where  the  uraninite  is  found  in  the  feldspar  quarries,  and 
Branchville,  where  it  occurs  in  an  albitic  granito.  Both  of  these 
localities  have  furnished  fine  crystals.  The  geological  period  probably 
corresponds  with  the  close  of  the  Ordovician  or  Carboniferous  eras,  and 
is  stated  to  be  certainly  Post-Cambrian  and  Pre-Triossic.  Among  the 
asBooiated  minerals  are  (primary)  columbite,  (secondary)  torberaite 
and  autunite. 

3.  Southern  Norway,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moss. 
Here   uraninite    occurs   in  the    augite-syenito  and   p^^matito.     The 
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varieties  found  are  known  as  cleveite  and  brc^gerite,  and  among  the 
primarj'  aaaociated  mineralB  are  orthite,  ferguBonite,  monazite,  and 
thorite.     The  period  ifl  stAted  to  be  Post-Devonian. 

4.  Llano  County,  Texas.  The  variety  of  nraDinite  known  as 
nivenite  is  found  here  in  a  quartsMe  pegmatite,  associated  with  the 
primary  minerals  gadolinite,  allanit«  and  fergusonite,  and  the  secondary 
minerals  oyrtolito,  yttrialite,  gummite,  and  thorogummite. 

Secondary  nraninite  is  foand  at  Johanngeorgenstadt,  Marienberg 
and  Schneeberg  in  Saxony,  at  Juachinisthal  and  Pfibam  in  Bohemia, 
at  Cornwall  in  England,  and  at  Black  Hawk,  Colorado,  and  in  the 
Black  Hills,  South  Dakota,  in  the  United  States.  The  exact  geological 
period  of  most  of  these  secondary  occorrenoes  is  somewhat  nncertun, 
but  they  are  undonbtedly  very  mnch  later  than  the  primary  occur- 
rences mentioned  above. 

As  a  matter  of  general  interest  the  analysis  of  a  typical  primary 
nraninite  (No.  1)  and  of  a  typical  secondary  uraninite  (Na  2)  is 
given  below* : 


No.  1 

Ho.  8 

Sp.  Or. 

tfo, 

8-69 

689 

S6'48 

eo-oe 

no! 

67-43 

22-33 

Th6, 

9-79 

0-25 

0-13 
0-20 
3^6 

6-39 

CaO 

0-08 

1-00 

He 

und. 

und. 

H»0 

0-61 

317 

AljO, 

0 

40 

0-21 

0- 

a, 

0-60 

o-» 

BiO 

0-70 

CuO 

0-17 

MnO 

0-09 

MgO 

017 

Ni,0 

0-31 

o-oe 

0-19 

Ah,'o, 

S'34 

Insoluble 

o" 

70 

The  following  list  comprises  the  more  important  radio-active 
minerals,  with  their  approximate  chemical  composition  and  some  notes 
on  their  occurrence  and  probable  origin. 

■  HilkbraDd,  Am.  J.  Sd.  40,  8«4  (1890) ;  ibid.  42,  S90  (1891). 
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Nkine 
Uraninite 
Cleveite 
BrOggerito 
>  ivenite 
Pitchblende 

Oxides  of  urtmium  and  lead. 
Usually    conUins     thorium, 
other  rare  earths  and  helium 
Uranium  50-80% 
Thorium  O—IO'I, 

Gummite 

fPb,  Ca)U,SiO,,.6H.O? 

Uranium  50-65^/, 

UroDophane 

Uranotil 

Ca0.2UOj.2SiO,.6H-0 

Uranium  44-56°/. 

Caniotite 

A  vanadate  of  uranium  and 

potaBsium 
Dmnium  42-5r/„ 

Uranoitphaerite 

Bi,0,.2U03.3H,0 

Uranium  41% 

Torbernite 

CuO .  2U0, .  PA  ■  8H,0 
Uranium  44— 517„ 

Autunite 

Calcioui-anite 

Cft0.2U0,.P,0,  8HjO 

Uranium  45—617. 

U™noci«dt« 

Bft0.2UO,.PA-8H,0 

Uranium  46°/, 

Phoaphuranylite 

?sa„s?8^s? 

Zunerite 

Cu0.2UO,.AsjOs.8H,0 
Uranium  46°/. 

Ca0.2UO,.A8,0,.8H,0 

Uranium  4»% 

Walpurgite 

SBijO,.  aUOj .  AsjOj .  ISHjO 

Thon^tummite 

U0,.3ThO,.3SiO,.eH,OJ 

Uranium  417, 

Thorite 
Orangite 
Uranothorite 

ThSiO, 

Uranium  1-10°/. 
Thorium  oiide  48—71°/, 

Occurs  primary  as  a 
constituent  of  rocks  and 
secondary  in  veins  with 
metalliferous  sulphides 


An  alteration  product  of 
uraninite.  Formed  by  the 
action  of  percolating  waters 

An  alteration  product  of 
uraninite  through  gummite 

OccuiB  as  a  secondary 
mineral  impr^nating  a 
porous,  sedimentary  sand- 
stone. Found  in  Colorado 
and  Utah 

Alteration  product  of 
other  uranium  minerals 


Oxide  of  thorium, 
the  rare  earths  and  lead.  Con- 
tains a  relatively  large  pro- 
eirtion  of  helium, 
ranium  9—10°/, 
Thorium  oxide  73 — 77°/, 


A  variety  of  gummite 


Occurs  as  a  primary  con- 
stituent of  a  pegmatite 
dike  in  Ceylon.  Geological 
age  probably  Archean 
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Composition 
Niobftte  aud    tontalate  of 
rare  earths 

Uranium  8— 107„ 

Metaniobate  and  tantalate 
of  rare  earths 
Uranium  1—6' I  ^ 

Niobate    and     titanate    of 
rare  eartha 
Uranium  3—10°/, 

Phosphate    of    the     rue 
earths,  chiefly  cerium 

Uranium  0-3— 0'47, 


Primary    coDstitueat    of 
p^pn&tite  dikes 
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diacoTery  of,  lil 

nature  of,  141 

magnetic  deviatioD  of,  142  tt  ieq, 

electrostatic  deviation  of,  146 

Telocity  of,  148 

Talue  of  f/m  for,  146 

ohaifte  carried  by,  161  et  leq, 

number  of  a  particles  eipelied  from 

one  gram  of  radium,  156 
mass  and  energy  of,  1S6 
origin  of,   in  atomic   disintegration, 

167 
Kintillations  prodnced  by,  1E8  el  te^. 
absorption  of,  by  matter,  161  tt  teq. 
increase  of  absorption  with  tbickneas 

of  matter  traveraed,  163 
relative  absorptioo   of    a   T*yB  from 

radio-elements,  164 
afaaorptioti  of,  by  gaies,  166  et  iiq. 
connection    between    absorption  and 

density,  IGS 
relation  between  i 

Borption,  170 
theory  of  absorpti 


on  of,   170  el  >eg. 
3  of.  173  et  teq. 
oomplezity   of  a  rays  Irom   radium, 

174  et  aeq. 
effect  of  thickness  of  layer  of  radiating 

matter  on  emiMioD  of,  196 
Felative  ionization  produced  by  a  and 

p  raya,  196  et  teq. 
phoephoreBCence  by  a  raya,  202  et  leg. 
oooneotion      of,     with     radio-active 

changes,  235,  444  et  leq.,  155 

emiBsion  of  energy  from  radio- elements 
in  form  of  a  lays,  119  et  leq. 

>n  of  heat  emission  of  radiam 


1  rayt 


121  ; 


)  produced  by   an   a 

particle,  433 
absence  of,  in  rayleas  changei,  454 
emission  from  active  productB,  164  et 

teq. 
loss  of  weight  doe  to  expulsion  of,  473 


a  rays  [cont.) 

a  particlea  consist  of  heliom,  179  tlffj. 
magnetic  deflection  of,  &om  radium 

C,  618 
velocity  and  tjm  for,  from  radium  C, 

643  tt  teq. 
diminution  of  velocity  of,  in  passing 

through  matter,  646 
diminution  in  velocity  of,  in  passing 

through  alnminium.  613 
velocity  of,  when   ionization  onasoB, 

connection  of    phosphorescent,   phO' 
togtapbio,    and    ionization    effects 
produced  by,  646  tt  teq. 
energy  required  to  produce  an  ion  by 
u  rays,  661 
Abraham 

apparent   mass    of   moving  charged 
body,  71,  137 
AbBOrption 
law  of,  in  gasei,  64  et  ttq. 
relative  abaorption  of  a,  ^  and  7  rays 


by  E 


,  111 


betweeu   absorption   and 
134  et  teq.,  170  et  ttq. 
of  p  rays  by  solids,  131  et  eeq. 
oonnection   betweea    absorption    and 

density  for  ^  rays,  137 
of  p  rays  in  radio-active  matter.  140 
of  a  rays  by  solids,  IBl  et  leq. 
of  a  rays  in  gaaes,  167,  ITO  tt  teq. 
connection    between   absorption    and 

denaity  for  a  rays,  169 
theory  of,  170  tt  teq. 
of  7  rays  by  soUds,  179  et  teq. 
connection    between   absorption   and 

denaity  tor  7  rays,  181 
of  rays  from  the  emanations,  26S 
of  penetrating  rays  from  the  earth, 

630,  640 
Actinium 

methods  of  separation  of,  20  el  teq. 

properties  of,  21 

similarity  to  "emanating  substance" 

of  Gieiel,  21 
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eEfeot  of    magnetic  field   on   excited 
activity  from,  894 

■epaiation  of  actiniam  X,  865 

d«oa7  of  actiniam  X,  866 

■onice  of  aotininm  emanatioD,  865 

analysis  of  active  deposit  .of,  866 

radiations  from  products  of,  86S 

penetrating  power  ol  p  and  y  rays 
from,  368 

prodoots  of,  86S 

table  of  prodncts  of,  449 

possible  origin  of,  4<S4 
Actininnt  A. 

separatioD  aad  period  of,  867  el  leq. 
Actinium  B 

period  of,  868 

properties  of,  B68 
Actininm  X 

separation  and  decay  of,  864  et  seq. 

production  of  emanation  by,  865 

decay  of  activity  of  emanation  from 

well  water,  Ell 
decay  of   excited  activity   from   the 


Age 


Sll 


increase  with  time  of  excited  activity 

from  atmosphere,  606 
mdio-Bctivity  of  snow,  606 
effect  of  conditions  on  decay  of  rtctivity 
from  ait,  019,  628 
Allan  and  Bathertord 

decay  of   excited    activity   from  the 

atmosphere,  S08 
ionization  of  air  in  closed  vesaels,  684 
Allen,  H.  S.  and  Lord  Blythswood 
radium  emanation   in   Bath  springs, 
513 
Anderson  and  Hardy 

action  of  radiom  rays  on  the  eye,  217 
Armstrong  and  Lowry 
radio-activity    and    phospborescenoe, 


Aechkinase  and  Caspari 

action  of  radiom  rays  on  microbes,  S 
Atmosphere 

excited  activity  from,  601  el  u^. 

radio  activity  of,  due  tr ' — 


604 


the  earth,  607 

effect  of  temperature,  jHsssnre,  Ac 
on  radio-activity  of,  617  tt  leq. 

presence  of  very  penetrating  radiation 
in,  sao 

comparison  of  radio-activity  of,  with 
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amount  of  radiom  emanation  in, 
534  ft  leq. 

ionitatioD  of,  doe  to  radinm  emana- 
tion, 626 

number  of  per  o.o.,  64 
disintegration  of,  384  el  teq. 
complex  nature  of,  236 
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possible  causes  of  disintegration  of, 

486 
evolntion  of,  496 
Atomic  weight 

of  radium  by  chemical  metbods,  17 
from  spectroscopic  evidence,  18 
emanations,  273 
of  radio -elements  and  oonneetion  with 

radio-activity,  416 

^raya 

discovery  of,  US 
magnetic  deflection  of,  114 
oompleiity  of,  116 
examination  by  the  electrical  method, 
118 

),  119 

electroatatio  deviation  of,  124 
velocity  of,  and  value  of  r/m  for,  136 
variation    of   e/tn    with    velocity  of, 

137  tt  ,iq. 
distribution    of   velodty   amongst  p 

particles,  131 
alMorption  of,  134  tl  »eq. 
variation  of  absorption  with  density, 

136  et  leq. 
namber  of   p   particles    stopped  by 

matter,  137  et  teq. 
variation  of  intensity  of,  with  thick- 
ness of  layer,  140 
secoudaiy  p  ra^s,  189  et  teq. 
relative  ioDization  prodnoed  by  a  and 

p  rays,  196 
relative  energy  emitted  in  form  of  a 

and  p  rays,  196  et  teq. 
phosphorescent  action  of,  301  et  teq. 
physical  action  produced  by,  307  et 

teq. 
chemical  action  of,  218 

Shysiological  action  of,  316 
rom  Ur  X,  347 
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Bariluit  platinocjanide 
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TAya,  208 
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20G 
Barkla 

polarization  of  X  rays,  80 
Bamea  and  Kntherford 
heating  effect  of  radium  emanation, 

421,  429 
oonnection    of    beating    effeot    with 

radio-activitj,  121 
beating  effect  of  active  deposit,  426 
heating  effect  of  y  rays,  42S 
beating  effect  of  emanation,  431 
division  of  heating  effect  among  aotive 

products,  483 
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1  rays, 

Baskerville 

activity  of  tbotiam,  20 
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Baskearille  and  Sum 
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Becqnerel 
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210 
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